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LECTURES 


ON THE 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE HUMAN MIND. 


LECTURE [I.—(Iyrropvction.) 


GENTLEMEN, 


THE subject on which we are about to enter, and which is to engage, I trust, 
a considerable portion of your attention for many months, is the Philosophy 
of the Human Mind,—not that speculative and passive philosophy only, which 
inquires into the nature of our intellectual part, and the mysterious connexion 
of this with the body which it animates, but that practical science, which re- 
lates to the duties, and the hopes, and the great destiny of man, and which, 
even in analyzing the powers of his understanding, and tracing all the various 
modifications of which it is individually susceptible, views it chiefly as a ge- 
neral instrument of good—an instrument by which he may have the dignity 
of co-operating with his beneficent Creator, by spreading to others the know- 
ledge, and virtue, and happiness, which he is qualified at once to enjoy, and 
to diffuse. 

“ Philosophy,” says Seneca, “is not formed for artificial show or delight. 
Tt has a higher office than to free idleness of its languor, and wear away and 
amuse the long hours of a day. It is that which forms and fashions the soul, 
which gives to life its disposition and order, which points out what it is our 
duty to do, what it is our duty to omit. | It sits at the helm, and im a sea of 
peril, directs the course of those who are wandering through the waves.” 
** Non est philosophia populare artificium, nec ostentationi paratum ; non in 


_verbis sed in rebus est. Nec in hoc adhibeter ut aliqua oblectatione consu- 


Such, unquestionably, is the great practical object of all philosophy. If it 
increase the happiness and virtue of human kind, it must be allowed to have 
fulfilled, to human beings, the noblest of earthly ends. ‘The greatness of this 
primary object, however, perhaps fixed too exclusively the attention of the 
moral inquirers of antiquity, who, in considering man as capable of virtue and 


happiness, and in forming nice and subtle distinctions as to his supreme good, 
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and the means by which he might attain it, seem almost to have neglected the 
consideration of his intellectual nature, as an objectof mere physical science. 
Hence it happens, that, while the systems of ancient philosophy exhibit, in 
many instances, a dignity of moral sentiment as high, or almost as high, as the. 
unassisted reason of man could be supposed to reach, and the defects of which |. 
we perhaps discover only by the aid of that purer light, which was not indulged 
to them, they can scarcely be said to have left us a single analysis of com-_ 
plex phcenomena of thought and feeling. By some of them, indeed, espe-— 
’ cially by the Peripatetics and Stoics, much dialectic: subtilty was employed 
in distinctions, that may seem at first to involve such an analysis; but even . 
thése distinctions were verbal, or little more than verbal. The analytical in- 
vestigation of the mind, in all its complexity of perceptions, and thoughts, and 
emotions, was reserved to form almost a new science in the comprehensive 
philosophy of far:later years. ; ; ea! 
_If, however, during the flourishing periods of Greek and Roman letters, this 
intellectual analysis was little cultivated, the department of the philosophy « 
the mind, which relates to practical ethics, was enriched, as I have said, by 
‘moral speculations the most splendid and sublime. In those ages, indeed, and 
in countries in which no revealed will of heaven had pointed out and sanc- 
tioned one unerring rule of right, it is not to’ be wondered at, that, to those 
who were occupied in endeavouring to trace and ascertain such a rule in the 
moral nature of man, all other mental inquiries should have seemed compa- 
-ratively insignificant. It is even pleasing thus to find the most important of 
. all inquiries regarded as truly the most important, and minds of t e highest : 
\» genius, in reflecting on their own constitution, so richly diversified and adorned 
- with an almost infinite variety of forms of thought, discovering nothing, in all 


ous 
— 


>. this splendid variety, so worthy of investigation, as the conduct which it is fit- 
4," - ting for man to pursue. * ee ne 
es But another period was soon to follow, a period in which ages of long and 


4 “ . : , 

_. dreary ignorance were to be’ followed by ages of futile labour, as long and 

dreary. No beautiful moral speculations were then to compensate the po- 

verty of intellectual science. But morality, and even religion itself, were to 

be degraded, as little more than technical terms of a cold and unmeaning - 
r : ‘ ae a - . 

logic. The knowledge of our mental frame was then, indeed, professedly 

cultivated with most assiduous zeal; and if much technical phraseolog: sand | 

- much contention, were sufficient to constitute an elaborate science, tha Oe 

ous zeal might well deserve to have been rewarded with so honourable a name. 


% 


But what reasonable hope of a progress truly scientific could be formed, when ~ 
to treat of the philosophy of mind was to treat of every thing butofthe mind and ~ 
its affections ; when some of the most important questions, with respect to it 
were, Whether its essence were distinct from its existence? whether its es- 
sence therefore might subsist, when it had no actual existence? and wha 

-were all the qualities inherent in it as a nonéntity? _In morals, whether 


; 
% 
re: 
oe 
is a. 
_. Independent will be an entity or a quiddity? and whether we should say, a 
"with a dozen schoolmen, that virtue is good, because it has intrinsic 

ess, or, with a dozen more, that it has this intrinsic goodness, be 
good? % a ae oa Ny wat 
_ In natural theology, questions of equal moment were contested 

M ‘ ‘ * es lage a 4 PE ase 
eenness and subtilty; but they related less to the Deity, of wh 


ascendent as it is, the whole universe may be considered a 


es 


- : a 
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gree Seon revelation, than to those spiritual ministers of his power, of whose 
very ex ape nature affords no evidence, and of whom revelation itself may 
be said to teach us little but the mere existence. Whether angels pa pass from 
one point of space to another, without passing through the. intermediate 
points ? yw they can visually discern objects in the dark ? whether more 
than one can exist at the same moment in the same physical point? whether 
they can exist in a perfect vacuum, with any relation to the absolute ineorpo- 
"sea. void ? and whether if an angel were in vacuo, the void could still truly 
be termed. perfect 2—such, or similar to these were the great inquiries in that 
de ent of Natural Theology, to which, as to a separate science, was given 
the name of Angelography: and of the same kind were the principal inquiries 
‘hich pt to the Deity himself, not'so much an examination of the evidence 
) 


whic ture affords of his helfvanistonce, and power, and wisdom, and good- 
se sublime qualities which even our weakness’ cannot contemplate 
ns some additional dignity from the very greatness which it adores, 
a ution of more subtile points, whether-he exist in imaginary space as. 

much as in the space that is real? whether he can cause a mode to exist 
_ without a substance ? whether, in knowing all things, he know universals, or 

“only things singular ? and whether he love a possible unpaleoae angel | better 5 

an actually existing insect ? . Bag ay 

dignandum de isto, non disputandum est.”—*“ Sed non debuit hoc ; § 

esse propositum arguta disserere,* et philosophiam in has angustias ex aie 

majestate detrahere. ‘Quanto satius ‘est, ire aperta via et recta, quam sibi | 

a disponere, quos cum magna “molestia debeas relegere?”t+— Why 
yaar ourselves, ” says the same eloquent moralist ; “ why torture and waste 


elves in questions, which pees is more real subtilty i in despising fei in 
oP? | 


ar yn V5 
« Quid te torques et maceras, in ea quastione quam s subtilius est coatempe as 
sis solvere ?” 
2 _ From the necessity of such inquiries we are now fortunately Sook The 
- frivolous solemnities of argument, which, in the disputations of Scotists and. 
vera and 1 the long controversy of the believers and rejectors of the uni- 
hte ‘te ret, rendered human ignorance so very proud of its temporary 
yer human ignorance, at length are hushed for ever ; and, so preca- 
ae is Sethe glory, of which men are the dispensers, that the most subtile 
orks, which for ages conferred on their authors a reverence more than 
= 
a 
iderable than was to be hoped under its present hetter auspices. But 
to have escaped from a labyrinth, so very intricate, and so very 
he though we should have done nothing more than advance into sun- 
ine and an open ath with a long journey of discovery still before us. We. 
shave ¢ at last arrived at the important truth, which now seems so very obvious 
2, that the mind is to be known best by observation of the series of changes 
it presents, and of all the circumstances which precede and follow these ; 
n attempting to explain its phenomena, therefore, we should know what 


omena are ; and that we might as well attempt to discover, by l6- 
by observation or experiment, the various coloured ye that enter 


and almost worship, would now siege find a philosophic adventurer, 
,as to ayow them for his own. ‘ 
progress of intellectual philosophy may indeed, as yet, have been 


serere. Lect. var. t Ginsse, Ep. 102. ‘eas 49. - me oe 


w a ting , ay ‘7 


Ea 


% 


zressively given rise to them, other inquiries, equally, or still more imf 


-siology of mind, differ from those which relate to the physiolo 


there still remains the great inquiry, as to the propriety or impropriety 0 


al ’ ¢ : a P oon wr 


+ , ‘ 
‘ \ W 
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into the Gomposttion of a suribeam, as to discover, by dialectic stilt 
priori, the various feelings that enter into'the bean. sie, of asingle eg 
or passion. 

mind, sits evident, may, like the body to vliols it is united, or the titty, 
“terial hich surround it, be considered. simply as a substance 
sessing) cer qualities, susceptible of various affections or modificatio 
‘which, existing successively as ees saig? states of the mind, constitute all 
_ the phenomena of thought and feeling... The general circumstances in which 
these changes of state succeed eai er, or, in other words, the laws of 
their succession, may be pointed out, and the phenomena divas various 
classes, according as they may tesemble each other, in the circumstances that 
precede or follow them, or in other circumstances of obvious analogy. "Th 
is, in short, a science that may be termed mental physiology, as there is an 
ther s science relating to the structure and offices of our corporeal f ne, t 
which the term physiology i is more commonly applied ; and as, by observation 
and'experiment, we endeavour to trace those series of changes which are are 
constantly taking place in our, material part, from the first moment of anima- 
tion to the moment of death; ‘so, by observation, and in some measure a 


by experiment, we endeavour to trace the series of changes that take pla 
the mind, fugitive 


by the recipr 


these successions are, and rendered doubly per n 
ges, 


combinations into which they flow. The innumerable 
corporeal ental, we reduce, by generalizing, to a few classes 3 ar P 
speak, in reference ito the mind, of its faculties or functions of: reeptio 
memory, ‘reason, as we speak, in reference to the body, of its functions of 
respiration, circulation, nutrition. This mental physiology, in which the m nd 
is considered simply as a substance endowed with certain susceptibilities, 
variously affected or modified in consequence, will demand of cour 
first inquiry ; and I trust that the intellectual analysis, into which we shall 
led by it, will afford results that will repay the labour of persevering ct 
which they may often require from you. 


In one very important respect, however, the inquiries, a vers phy 
f 


frame. . If we could render ourselves acquainted with the intimate st x 
of our bodily organs, and all the changes which take place, in th 5 
of their various functions, our labour, with respect to them, might oe i . , 
pin: cae But though our intellectual analysis were perfect, s¢ 
suld distinguish, in our most complex thought or emotion, its constituent 
ats, and rade with exactness the series of simpler thoughts which have 


would remain. We do not know all which is to be known of the mind 
we know all its phenomena, as we know all whieh can be known ome 
when we know the appearances which it presents, in every situation in wh 
it is possible to place it, and the manner in which it then acts or is acted uy 
by other bodies. When we know that man has certain affections and p 


passions, and of the conduct to which they lead. We have to consider, 

merely how he is capable of acting, but also, whether, acting in ine! 
supposed, he would be fulfilling a duty or perpetrating a crime. — | 
ment which man can confer on man, and every evil, which ie cafe 
inflict or Suffer, thus become objects of two sciences—first of t e 
analysis which traces the happiness and misery, in their variou: 


INT eennennnr 
e, as mere : 


of the substance of 
dly, of that me 50 our eaten I dis- 


ich 
probation, es nie vi Pmard ju dicial scrutiny, not m rely what 
done, but hat. i is scarcely thought i in secrecy and silence, and discrimi . 
g some € ement moral good or evil, in all the physica 
ich it is in our fee power to execute, or in our still fra eart,to con- 
a and desire. : 4 
this second department of inquir 


a 
belong the Fe of general ethics. 
Bat es man were tr uly i ed with the great doctrine of moral 
obligati n, and desirous, in co mity with 1 it, of increasing, as far as his. 


ing dual . ce may, extend, ‘the sum of general happiness, he ma ae; still . 
° 


he selection of the means which he employs for this benevol 

30, essential is. knowledge, if not to virtue, at least to all the ollie 
hat without it, benevolence itself, when accompanied with power, maj 
is dest desolating as intentional tyranny ; and notwithstand- 
ing the at princi es of ‘progression. in human. affair s, the whole native vi- 
gour 0 "a state may be kept down for ite ges, and the comfort, and prosperity, 
“and a on ustry of unexisting millions be blasted by regulations, which, in 


their generous. projector s, were to stimulate those very ener- 
gies wh iy repressed and to relieve thet very mis which they ren- 
lerec rremediab le. It therefore becomes an inquiry of of param t importance, 
vhat are the ‘means. best calculated for producing the g amount of 
social g: j rd? By what ordinances would public pros ane d all the virtues 
which not ‘merely adorn that’ prosperity, but etedus it, be most powerfully 
<0 a 1 Piagadl ? This political department of our science, which is 
ruth on & fubddtzion, though a very important one, of general practical 
S, prehends, of course, the inquiries as to the relative advantages of — 
or foot of government, and the,expediency of the arious, contri- 
vance whieh legislative wisdom may have establish ed, or may be su supposed 
4 ‘to establish, for the happiness and defenee of vatican és 
: gRhesnaninics, to which I have as yet alluded, relate to the es considered 
simply of physiologieal investigation; or to man, considered i 


his m ora ‘sohanns to a community, capable of deriving benefit from his vir 
d knov wledge, or of suffering by. his errors and his crimes. But ies 


her more important relation in;which the mind is still to be viewed,— 
lation hich connects it with the Almighty Being to whom it: owes its 
Is man, bie ga generations begin and pass away, | 
s of an infinite chain. of beings like himself, uncaused, and ‘co-eternal 
: Fexisting world of which he is the Seohilé tenant? or, Is he the 


| mostves with the magnificent scene of things around him, to 
s, and to adore, with the gratitude of happiness, th e wisdom 
I from which they flow? - What ween! of a euler so. 
sc gedent, ny hg presume to explore ? and, What hor ym va 
suitable to his immensity, and our nothingness? oy sit only ec —* 
few moments, in this passing scene, that he has formed us: ‘s one a er 
th g within us, over which death has no power,—something, tha a pro- 
denti fe es the co ee of all which we have done on earth, and 
nor ortality of the body, may yet be a subject of the moral go- 
I 9d? When compared with these questions, even the sublimest 
‘inquiries are comparatively insignificant. ‘They seem to oem as it 


e 
e€ 


all-creating powers that adapted him to nature, and eon al 


ie. 


at 
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has been said, in their relative importance and dignity, almost as philosophy — 
itself differs rn the mechanical arts that-are subservient to it.%,* Quantum | 
inter philosophiam interest,—et ceteras artes ; tantum interesse existimo in ipsa 
philosophia, inter illam partem que ad homines et hane que ad Deos im 4 “l 
Altior est hee et animosior : multum permisit sibi; non fuit oculis ec tering. 
Majus esse quiddam suspicata est, ac pulchrius, quod extra conspectum 
posuisset.”* Jt is when ascending to these sublimer objects, tha 
seems to expand, as if already shaking off its earthly fetters, and returnin vl 
its source ; and it is scarcely too much to say, that the deligl it 
takes in things divine is an internal evidence of its own divinity. “Cum lla 
tetigit, alitur, crescit: ac velut vinculis liberatus, in originem redit. Et hoc 
habet argumentum divinitatis sue, quod illum divina delectant.” 


I have thus briefly sketched the various important inquiries, mabe the p ed 


Josophy of mind, in its most extensive sense, may be said to compre 

The nature of our spiritual being, as displayed in all the phenomena oh 

ing and thought—the ties which bind us to our fellow-men, and to our Crea~ ~ 
tor—and the ] prospect of that unfading existence, of which life is but the first 
dawning gleam ; such are the great objects to which in the department of your 
studies committed to my charge, it will be my office to guide your attention 
and curiosity. The short period of the few.months to which my course is 
necessarily. limited, will not, indeed, allow me to prosecute, with such full in- 
vestigation as 1 should wish, every subject that may present itself in so various 
arange of inquiry. But even these few months, I flatter myself, will be suffi-- 
cient to introduce you to all which is most important for you to know in the: 
science, and to give such lights as may enable you, in other hours, to explore, 
with success, the prospects that here, perhaps, may only have opened’ on your 
view. It isnot, I trust, with the labours of a single season that such inqui- 
ries, on your part, are te terminate. Amid the varied occupations and varied 
pleasures of your future years,—in the privacy of domestic enjoyment, as 
much asin the busier scenes of active exertion,—the studies on which you are 
about to enter must often rise to you again with something — than mere 
remembrance ; because there is nothing that can givé you interest, in any pe- 


riod or situation of your life, to which they are not related. ‘The science of - 


mind, is the science of yourselves ; of all who surround you; of every thing 
which you enjoy or suffer, or hope or fear: so truly the science of your very 
being, that it will be impossible for you to look back on the feelings of a sin- 
gle hour, without constantly retracing phenomena that have been here, to a 
certain extent, the subjects of your analysis and arrangement. The 

and faculties of your own intellectual frame, and all which you admire as 
wonderful in the genius of others,—the moral obligation, which, as obeyed or 
violated, is ever felt by you with delight or with remorse,—the virtues, of 
which you think as often as you think of those whom you love; and the 
vices, which you view with abhorrence, or with pity,—the traces of 
goodness, which never can be absent from your view, because there i is no 
object in nature which does not exhibit them,—the feeling of your dey 

ence on the gracious power that formed you, and the anticipation of a 

of existence more lasting than that which is measured by the few veiatgt 
a feeble pulse,—these, in their perpetual recurrence, must often recall 

the i inquiries that, in this place, engaged your early attention. . will be al- 
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co as litte possible for you to abandon wholly such speculations, as to look 
on the fi faces of your home with a forgetfulness of every hour which 
they have made dcligiale or to lose all_remembrance of the very language 
of your ney that is every moment sounding in your ears. P 
I shall endeavour, therefore, to give as full a view as my limits will 
: all the objects of inquiry which are to come before us, it will be my, 
a wake i in you, or to cherish, a love of these sublime: i inquiriés 
e is a philosophic spirit which is far more valuable than 
acquirements of philosophy ; and the cultivation of which, there- 
re, is the most precious advantage that can be derived from the leans and 
dies sid nany academic years :—a spirit, which is quick to pursue what- 
is within the reach of human intellect; but which is not less quick to 
i bounds that limit every human inquiry, and which, therefore, in 
eeking much, seeks only what man may learn :—which knows how to distin- 
ish what is just in itself from what is merely accredited by illustrious names ; 
adopting a truth which no one has sanctioned, and rejecting an error of which 
‘approve, with the same calmness as if no judgment were opposed to its 
gyn wn :—but P which, at the same time, alive, with congenial feeling, to every 


vil éxéellence, and candid to the weakness from which no excellence 


is ivileged, can dissent and confute without triumph, as it admires 
wi ed applauding gladly whatever is worthy of applause i in a rival 
system, and venerating the very genius which it demonstrates to have erred. 
Such is that philos oa temper to which, in the various discussions that 
are to occupy us, it will be my principal ambition to form your minds ; with 
va vie not so much to what you are at present, as what you are afte s 
‘to become. You are now, indeed, only entering on a science, of which, by 
many of you, perhaps, the very elements have never once been regarded as 
subjee } of speculative inquiry. You have much, therefore, to learn, even in 
sips only what others have thought. But Ishould be unwilling to regard 

u as the passive receivers of a system of opinions, content merely to 
Meenibsr whatever mixture of truths and errors may have obtained your 
a“ assent. I cannot but look to you in your maturer character, as your- 
es the philosophers of other years; as those who are, perhaps, to add to 

» sing many of its richest truths, which as yet are Jatent to every mind, and 
to free it from many errors, in which no one has yet suspected even the possi- 
bility of illusion. The spirit which is itself to become productive in you, is, there- 
re, the spirit which I wish to cultivate ; and happy, as I shall always be, if 
eceed in conveying to you that instruction which it is my duty to com- 
ate, I shall have still more happiness if I can flatter myself, that, in this 
7 instruction, I have trdined you to habits of thought, which may enable. 
you to enrich, with your own splendid discoveries, the age in which you live, 


and to be yourselves the instructers of all the generations that are to follow 


pe. 
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his intellectual faculties are unimpaired, it is impossible that he should be de 
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RELATION OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF MIND TO THE SCIENCE 
oii 7 - : * GENERAL. ip ae “ 
: to Ae Wiay” i "i 
In my former lecture, gentlemen, I gave you a slight sketch of the de 
partments into which the Philosophy of Mind divides itself, comprehend: 
ing, in the first place, The physiology of the mind, considered as a substance 
capable of the various modifications, or states, which constitute, as they su 
ceed each other, the phenomena of thought and feeling; sec nie The d 
trines of general ethics, as to the obligation, under which man lies, to increase 
and extend, as widely as possible, the happiness of all that live ; thirdly, The _ 
political doctrines, as to the means which enable him, in society with his fel- 
low men, to further, most successfully, and with the least risk of future evil, 
that happiness of all, which it is the duty of each individually to wish and to 
promote ; and, fourthly, The doctrines of natural theology, as to the existence 
and attributes of that greatest of Beings, under whose moral government we 
dive, and the foundations of our confidence that death is only a change of 


ene, which, with respect to our mortality indeed, may be said to be its ¢ 


but which, with respect to the soul itself, is only one of the events of a life 


that is everlasting. | p 
Of these. great divisions of our subject, the Physiology of the Mind, or 
consideration of the regular series of phenomena which it presents, simply as__ 
ates or affections of the mind, is that to which we are first to turn our at- 
tention. But, before entering on it, it may be useful to employ a few lectures 
in illustrating the advantages, which the study of. the mind affords, and the 
principles of philosophizing, in their peculiar application to it—subjects, which, 
though of a general kind, will, I trust, leave an. influence, that will be felt ; 
all the particular inquiries in which we are to be engaged; preparing you 
both for appreciating better the importance of those inquiries, and for prose- 
cuting them with greater success. ren © 
One very obvious distinction of the physical investigations of mind and mat- 


ter, that, in intellectual science, the materials on which we igi in- 
struments withwhich wé operate, and the operating agent, rete ie. It 
is the mind, endowed with the faculties of perception and judgment, observ- 
ing, comparing, and classifying the phenomena of the mind. In the 
of matter, it is, indeed, the mind which observes, compares, and arrang 
the phenomena are those of a world, which, though connected with the mind 
by many wonderful relations of reciprocal agency, still exists independently 
of it—a world that presents its phenomena only in circumstances, over mos 
of which we have no control, and over others a control that is partial anc 
limited. The comparative facility, as to all external circumstances, attend- 
ing the study of the mental phenomena, is unquestionably an advantage of 

no small moment. . In every situation in which man can be placed, as long as_- 


a 
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prived of opportunities of carrying on this intellectual study ; because, in every 
situation in which he can be placed, he must still have with him that universe 
of thought, which is the true home and empire of the mind. costly ap- 

paratus is requisite—no tedious waiting for seasons of observation. He has — 
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the elements which = has to put together, 


pounds s which he has to analyze, and the uments that are to + 
analysi composition. | * 
not, however, to point out to you the . 
mental frame, from the compat ati sare ma obs the circum- 
g it, that Ihave led. your ott tion to the difference, in this 
ysics of mind and matter. It was to s : 
hmore rtance,—how essential a right view of thes ience of mind 
i very other science, even to those sciences, which superficial thinkers 
might conceive to have no connexion with it; and how vain it would be to 
mane that any branch of the physics.of mere matter could be cultivated to 
e-of aecuracy and perfection, without a due acquaintance 
me of that intellectual medium, through which alone the pheno- 
. ae ‘of matter become visible to us, and wr those intellectual instruments, by 

hich the objects of every science, and of ev ery science alike, are measured, 
and nd divided and arranged. , We might almost as well expect to form an ac- 
te judgment, as to the figure, and distance, and colour of an object, at 
uch.we look through an optical ¢ glass, without paying any regard ~ the co- 
d refractory power of the lens itself... “The distinction of the scie 

an » in the sense in which these wor ds are commenly understood, i 
just as it is familiar; but itymay be truly said, that, inrelation to our 
of discovery, science is itself. an art, or the geeailtcofa art. Whether, in 
most beautiful of processes, W ewegard the mind as the mstrument or the artist, 
that by which all the wonders of speculative or practical | 10W= 
> are e It is an agent operating in the production of new results, 
an ‘employing for this purpose the known laws of thought, in the same man 
ner as, on other occasions, it employs the known laws of matter. ‘The ob- 
-which it may apply itself, are indeed various, and, as such, give to 

es their different names. . But, though the objects vary, the obser- 
rand the instrument are continually the same. ‘The limits of the powers 
f this mental instrwment are not the limits of. its powers alone ;_ they are’ 
so the only real limits, within whtich every sciénce is comprehended. To 

1e extent which it allows, all those ‘sciences, physical or mathematical, and 
all. the arts which depend on them, may be improved ; but, beyond this point, 
it would b e. ain to expect them to pass; or rather, to speak more acurate 
upposition of any progress beyond this point would imply t the gross 
lity ; since human science can be nothing more than the result of | 
on of human faculties to particular objects. ‘To the astronomer, 
by which he caleulates the disturbing orces that operate on a sa~ 
upiter, in its revolution round its primary planet, is as much an 
his art as the telescope by which he distinguishes that almost 

and it is as. important, and surely as interesting, to know the 
p 1¢ intellectual instrument; which he uses, not for calculations 
is kind only, but for all the speculative and moral purposes of life, as it 
be to know the exact power of that subordinate instrument, which igutses 
or his occasional survey of the heavens. 


have relation as toa common centre. The knowledge of 

ity of 1 in the whole wide range of physics, is not itself a phen ena 
of matter, more than the knowledge of any of our intellectual or moral af- 

lations Ne it is truly, in all Moms of Logngeetiens comparison, doubt, belief, 

ou. I. 


the philosophy of mind, then, every speculation, in every science “A 


“f 
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a phenomenon of mind ; or, in other words, it is onl nly the mind. 
in‘a certain state. The inanimate bodies ‘around us might, inde 
the same changes as at present, though no mind had ies created: Bu 
ence is not the existence of these Fier atl 3 it is the principle o 
thought me variously modified by them, which, as it exists in certain states, - 
constitutes that knowledge which we term ‘Astronomy; in certain othe tc: 
that knowledge which we term Chemistry; in other states our Physiology,. © 
corporeal or mental, and all the other divisions and subdivisions of science. 
It would surely be absurd to suppose, that the mixture of acids and all alkalies 
constitutes Chemistry, or that Astronomy is formed by the revolution of pla- 
nets round a sun. Such phenomena, the mere. objects of science, are only — 
the occasions on which Astronomy and Chemistry arise in the mind of 
inquirer, Man. It is the mind which. perceives bodies, which ‘rea ons 0 
their apparent relations, which joins them in thought as similar, however d 
tant they may be in sphere, or separates them, in thought as dissimilar, 1 
apparently contiguous. ‘These perceptions, reasonings, and classifications of 
the mind must, of course,,be regulated by the laws of mind, which 
in their joint result wath the laws of matter. Itds the object indeed whic 
-» fects the mind when sentient ; but it is the original susceptibility of the 
itself, which determines and modifies the particular affection, very nearly, if 
_ may illustrate what is mental by so coarse an image, as the impression which 
a seal leaves on melted wax depends, not on’ the qualities of the wax alone, 
_ot-of the seal alone, but on.the softness of the one, and the form of the other. 
Change the external object which affects the mind in. any case, and we all 
1ow, that the affection of the mind-will be different. It would not be less_ 
if, without any change of object, there could be a change in the n 
feeling, whatever it might be, which would result from that different su 
tibility becoming instantly as different, as if not the mind had. been ered 
“but the object which it perceived. There is no physical science, therefc 

in which the laws of mind are not:to be considered together with the 1 
matter; and a change in either set of laws ‘would equally produce a cha 
in the nature of the science itself. 1 aie 
If, to take one of the simplest of me the mind had been formed 
ceptible of all the modifications which it admits at present, with the single ex- 


ception of those which it receives on the presence of light, of how many ob- 


+ 


jects and powers in nature, which we are now capable of distinguishing, must 

we have remained in absolute ignorance! But would this comparative i 

rance of many objects be the only effect of such a change of the ied 

mind, as I have supposed? Or-rather, is it not calls certain, that this sim- 
h 


ple change alone would be sufficient. to alter t ry nature of the limite 


science of which the mind would still be capable, as much as\it narrowed 1 s be 


extent? Science is the classification of relations ; varying, too, in every c 


as the relations obServed are different ; and how very differently should 
in such circur ces, have classed the few powers of the fe rjects, rf 
might still come known to us, since we could no longer have cl 


thein sa to any of those visual relations, which are always the mig 
‘ious and prominent. It is even, perhaps, an extravagant supposition, that ~ 

a race of the’blind, unless endowed with some other sense to compensate the | * 

~ defect of sight, could have anes * so much command of the common arts 

of life, or so much science of any sort, as to p pee themselves in existence. 

But though all this, by a very strong license of supposition, were taken for 
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genic, st surely be admitted, that the knowledge which man could in 
those ci cuss acquire, would be not merely less.in degree, but would» 

, ey erent from that whieh his powers at present have reached, as 

if the objects of his science, or the laws which regulate them, had themselves | 

been op em an extent, at least as great as the supposed change in the © 
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laws nd. _ The astronomy of the blind, if the word might still be used ~” 
toe S$ a scierice so very different from the present, would, in truth, be a 


sort of chemistry. Day and night, the magnificent and' harmonious revolu- 
tion af season after season, would be nothing more thah periodical changes 
_of temperature in the objects around ; and that great Dispenser of the sea- 
sons, the Source of light, and beauty, and almost of animation, at whose ap- 
roach nature seems not Merely “to awake, but to rise again, as it was at first, 
a the darkness of its original chaos, if its separate existence could be at 
all inferred, would probably be classed as .something similar, though inferior 
in‘power, to that unknown source of heat, which, by a perilous and almost 
unknown process, was fearfully piled and kindled on the household hearth. 4 bas 
) accustomed are we, however, to consider:the nature and limits of the ) — 
ent sciences; as depending ‘on the objects themselves, and not on the laws _ 
nd, which elasses their relations,"that it may be difficult for you at aa 
first to admit the influence.of these mere laws of. mind, as modifying general 
physics, atleast to the extent which I have now stated. But, that a change — 
in the laws of human‘thought, whatever influence it may have in altering the 
very nature and limits of the physical sciences, would at least affect greatly 
the state of their progréss, must be immediately evident to those who consider 
for a moment on what discovery depends; the progress of science being ob- 
viously nothing more than a seriéS:of individual discoveries, andthe number 
Dc erexien varying with the powers of the’individual intellect. The same . 
phenomena which were’ present to, the’ mind: of .N ewton, had been present, ° 
innumerable times before, not to the understandings of philosophers only, but 
to the very senses of the vulgar.’ Every thing was the same to him and to 
_ them, except the observing and reasoning ‘mind. To him alone, hover, 
suggested those striking analogies by which, on a comparison of all the 
circumstances in both, he ventured td class the force which retains 
the planets in their orbits, with thatwhielr occasions the fall a pebble to th 


4 «“ Have ye not listen’d, while hé bound the suns > : 


. 


, ae _ And planets to their spheres! the‘unequal task — ‘ 
Hy x » Of human kind fill then. Oft had they roll’d ali 
oe, O’er erring man the year, andoftdisgraced 
The pride of schools. ge 
ae eel ke |. F ——AHe took his ardent flight 
Through the blue infinite ;, and every star 
a _~ Which the clear concaye of a winter's night 
tg wt a E i 5 
ee - Pours on the eye, or astronomic tube, 
We ; ‘gaan stretching, snatches from the:dark abyss, 
“gee isa 7 eo as ae in successive skies He 
pa _ To fancy shine alone, athisapproach . my 
Ne eae ‘ Blazed into su inet § living pace each — 
a i Of an harmonious system’; all combined, a, gg 
sit hi And ruled unerring by that single power, 2 Oe es a 
“ e ae Which draws the stone projected to the ground.’* aisle 5 5a : 
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It is recorded of this almost superhuman genius, whose powers and aitain- ae. a 


et *Thomson’s a the Death of Sir Isaae Newton. 
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ments at once make us proud of our common nature, and humble us with our 
disparity, that, in acquiring the elements.of geometry, he was able, ina very 
¢ large proportion of cases, to pass.immediately from theorem to theorem, 
by reading the,mere enunciation of each, perceivmgyas it were intuitively, 
that latent evidence which others are obliged slowly to trace through a long 
series of propositions. When the same theorem was enunciated, or thesame 
_simple phenomenon observed, the, successions of thought, in his mind, were 
thus obviously different from the sucgessions of thought in other minds’; but 
itis easy to conceive the original susceptibilities of all minds such asexactly 
to have corresponded with those of the mind of Newton. And if the minds 
of all men, from the creation of the world, had been similar to the mind of 
Newton, is it possible to conceive, that the state ‘Of any science would have 
been, at this mgiment, what it now, is,.or in any respect similar to what it now 
is, though the laws which regulate the physical changes in the material uni- 
verse had continued unaltered, and no change occurred, but in the simple 
original susceptibilities of the mind itself?» 3) Pe 
: The laws of the observing and comparing mind, then, it must be 4 
have modified, and must always continue to «modify, every science, as truly 
as the Jaws of that particular.department of nature of which the phenomena 
are observed and compared. But, it may be said, we are chemists, we are 
astronomers, without studying the philosophyof mind. And true it certainly 
is, that there are excellent astrenemers, and excellent chemists, who have 
never paid any particular attention to intellectual: philosophy.. ‘The general 
_principles of philosophizing, which a more accurate intellectual philosophy 
had introduced, have become familiar .to, them, without study. “But those. 
general principles are not less the, effect of that-improved philosophy of 
*’ mind, any more than astronomy and. chemistry themselves have now a less 
'. title to be considered as sciences,—because, Gom the general diffusion of 
knowledge in society, those who haye never professedly studied either sei- 
» . ~ ence, are acquainted with madhy, of their most striking truths.+' Itis gradually, 
“ and almost insensibly, that; truths diffuse themselves—at first admired and 
+, adopted by a few, who are able to compare the present with the past, and 
© gladly own them, as additions to former knowledge,—from them com- 


ar and long known; and at length, in this widening progress, becoming so 
early universal, as almost to seem effects: of a natural instinctive law of hu- 
‘man thought :—like the light; which we readily ascribe to the sun, as it first 
flows directly from him, and forces his image on our sight; but which, when 
reflected from object to object, soon ceases to remind us of its origin, and 
ems almost to be a part of the very atmosphere which we breathe. 

~~ Iam aware, that it is not to improvements in the mere philosophy of mind, 
that the great reformation in our principles of physical inquiry is commonly 
ascribed Yet it is to this source—certainly at least to this source chiefly, 
that I would refer the origin of those better plans of philosophical inyestiga- 
tion which have distinguished with so many glorious discoveries the age in 
which we live, and the ages immediately preceding. When we think of the 


, 


nunicated to a wider circle, who receive.them, without discussion, as if fami- - 


» great genius of Lord Bacon, and of the influence of his admirable wor.g we — 


are too apt to forget the sort of difficulties which his genius must have had to+ 

overcome, and to look back to his rules of philosophizing, as a sort of wlti- 

' ». mate truths, discoverable by the méfe pers icacity of his superior mind, with: 
~ out referring them to those simple views pe nature in relation to our faculti 
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of discovery, from which they were derived. ‘The rules which he’gives us, 
are rules of physical investigation ; and it is very natural for us, therefore, in 
3‘ estimating their value, to think of the erroneous physical opinions which pre- 
ceded them, without paying sufficient attention to the false theories 6f intel- 
lect, which had led to those very physical absurdities» . Lord Bacon, if he 
was not the first who discovered that we were in some degree idolaters, to 
use his own metaphor, in our intellectual worship, was certainly the first who 
discovered the extent of our idolatry. But we must not forget, that the tem- 
ple which he purified, was not the’temple of external nature, but the temple 
of the mind,—that in its inmost sanctuaries weré all the idols which he-over- 
threw,—and that it was not till these were removed, and the intellect pre- 
pared for the presence of a nobler divinity, that truth would deign to unveil 
herself to adoration ;—as in the mysteries of those, eastern religions, in which 
the first ceremony for admission to the'worship of the god’is the purification 
of the worshipper. — sisal vain a) 
« © In the course of dur analysis of the intellectual phenomena, we shall have 
* frequent opportunities of remarking the influence, which‘errors with respect 
to these mere phenomena of mind must have had, on the éontemporary sys- 
tems of general physics, and.on the spirit of ‘the prevailing plans of inquiry. 
It may be enough to remark at present the influence of one fundamental er- 
or, which, as long as it retained its hold of ‘the understanding, must have 
rendered all its energies ineffectual, by wasting them in the search of objects, 
which it never could attain; because in truth they had no real existence,—to 
the neglect of objects that would have produced the very advantage which 
\ was sought. I allude to the belief of the schools, in the separate existence, 
or entity as they technically term it, of the various ‘orders of univérsals, and 
the mode in which they conceived every acquisition of knowledge in reasoning, 
to take ‘place, by the intervention of certain intelligible forms or species, ’ex- 
isting separately inthe intellect, as the direct objects of thought,—in the‘same 
manner as they ascribed simple perception’ tothe action of species of another 
order, which they termed sensible 'species,—the images of things derived in- 
deed from objects without, but when thus derived, existing independently of . 
them. When we amuse ourselves’with inquiring into the history of human 
folly—that most comprehensive of all histories—which includes, at least for 
many ages, the whole history of philosophy ; or rather, to use ‘a word more » 
‘appropriate than amusement,—when we read with regret the melancholy’an- — ‘ 
nals of genius aspiring to be pre-eminently frivolous, and industry labouring 
“to be ignorant, we often discover absurdities of the grossest kind, which almost 
cease to be absurdities, on account of other absurdities, probably as gross 
which aceonipany them ; and this is'truly the’case, in the grave extravdailiaen ait 
_ of the logic of the schools. . The scholastic mode of philosophizing, ridicu-— 
lous as it now seems, was far from absurd, when taken in connexion with the 
scholastic philosophy. It wasindeed the only mode of procedure, which that 
philosophy could consistently admit. ‘To those who believed that singular 
' objects could afford no real knowledge, singularium nullam dart scientiam: 
and that this was to be obtained only from what they termed intelligible spe- 
cies, existing not in external things, but in the intellect itself, it must have 
- seemed as absurd to wander, in quest of: knowledge, out of that region in 
hich alone they supposed it to exist, and to seek it among things singular, 
as it would now, to us, seem hopeless and absurd, to found a system of phy- 
cal truths on the contemplation and comparison of universals: While this 
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epi theory of the mental phenomena. prevailed, was it possible, 

nomena of matter should have been studied on’sounder principles 

Res when any better plan must'have been absolutely inconsistent wit 
theory of thought? It was in ntind that the student of general : 

- seek his guiding light, without which all then was darkness.» The i in 

rx “tellectual philosopher, if any such had thén arisen, to analyze simply the) 

nomena of thought, without any reference to general physics, would in truth 

have done more in that dark age, for the benefit of every physical science, 

tha poy f he had discovered a thousand »properties of as many different sub-— 


Let us suppose, for a moment, that an accurate view of the ‘ntelleehiags 
Naber of abstraction eould haye here communicated to a veteran sage of the 
schools,’ at the very moment whenshe was intently contemplating the tree of 
Ae orphyry, i in all its brafidhes of speeies and genera, between, the. individual 
and the swmmum genus; and when he was Si perhaps,’ by this con- 
mplation of -a few universals, to unfold all.the philosophy of colours. or of . 
the planetary movements, w iid the benefit which he received from this clearer 
' view of a single process of thought have terminated in the mere science 0 
mind—or would not rather his new views.of mind have extended with a 
important influence to his whole, wide views of matter >—He myst im a 
atély have learned, that, in the whole tree of genera and species, the in 
idual at the bottom of his scale was the only réal independent existence, and 
Not all the rest, the result of certain comparisons of. agreement or ‘disagr 
ment, were simple modifications of his own mind, not produced by any tl 
: existing in his intellect but by the yery constitution of his intellect itself; the 
| cay of a number of individuals as of one species being nothing mor 
an the feeling of their agreement in certain respects, and the feeling of this 
reement being as simple a result of thé observation of them together, as 
= perception of each; individually, was of i its individual presence. It would 
y have been impossible for him, with fhismew and ‘important light, to re- 
. his transcendental inquiries, into entities, and quiddities, and substan- 
_ tial forms ; ; and the simple discovery of a better theory of abstraction, as a 
process of the mind, would va have supplied the place of any hs; of 
_ philosophizing. are 
‘el te. na _ The philosophy of wn Pi we must admit, did, in fut aes at ak 
a a x ercise an important influence on Sener fe science :—and mer we to Phe 
3 it has now no influence? 


gta ge we are not aware -of any vi ae ae argue yren for - sup- 
. e us aware of it, would be to suppose us acquainted ¥ ith the very errors - 
hich mislead us. Aquinas and Scotus, it is to be resumed, and all ther 
set follavrars, conceived themselves as trul 
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‘gross mistakes, there may yet-be others of which we are less likely 
to ourselves, from not having as yet the slightest suspicion of their ex- 
istence. The question is not, Whether our method of inquiry be subtle ta, 4 
theirs ?—for, of our superiority in this respect, if any evidence of fact \ 
necessary, the noble discoveries of these later years'are too ma 
a proof to allow us.to have any dowbt,—but, Whether our plan of inquiry — 
may not still be susceptible of improvements, of which we have now’as lit- 
tle foresight, as the Scotists «and Aquinists of the advantages which philoso- 
phy has received from the’general prosecution of the inductive method? 
‘There is, indeed, no reason now to féar, that the, observation of particular 
objects, with a view to general ‘science, will be despised as incapable of give 
ing any direct knowledge, and all real science be confined to universals, | 
-“Singularium datur scientia.” But, though a sounder view of one intellee- 
tual process may have banished from philosophy uch idle contention, and 
directed inquiry to fittér objects, it surely does not therefore follow, that sub- _ 
sequent;improvements in the philosophy of mind are to be absolutely una- 
- vailing. On the contrary, the presumption unquestionably is, that if Lares 
‘derstanding better the simple process of abstraction, we have freed ourselves. 
M many errors in our plans*of inquiry, a still clearer view of the nature 
’ limits of all the intellectial précésses concerned in the discovery of truth, 
Zi lead to still juster views of philosophizing. ee ees 
_ Even at present, I cannot but think that we may trace, in no inconsider- 
_ able degree, the influence of false notions, as to some of the phenomena of — 
the mind, in misdirecting the spirit of our general philosophy. I allude in 
_ particular, to one very important intellectual process,—that by which we ac- 
~ quire our knowledge of the relation on which all physics may be’said to be 
founded. He must have paid little attention to the history of philosophy, and 
even to the philésophy of his own time, who does not perceive, how ‘much the * 
-vague and obseure notions ‘enteftained of that intermediate tie, which is s 
posed to connect phenomena with each other, have tended to favour 1 2 4 oS 
vention and ready'admission of phisical: hypotheses, which otherwise co : 
not have been. entertained for a, moment ;—hypotheses, which attempt to ex- 
lain what is known by the introduction gf what is unknown ; -asif successions 
f pheriomena were rendered easier to be understood merely by being ren- 
dered more complicated. This very unphilosophic passion for complexity, — 
(which, unphilosophic as it is, is yet the passion of many philosophers,) seems, © 
“to me, to arise, in a great measure, from a mysterious and false view of cau- . _ 
“sation. as involving always, in every series of changes, the intervention of 
something unobserved, between the observed antecedent and the observed. 
effect ;—a view which may very naturally be supposed to lead the mind, whew ‘i 
it has observed no actual intervention, to imagine any thing which is not ab- ~ w 
solutely absurd, that it may flatter itself with the pleasure of having disco- 
> san acause. It is unnecessary, however,to enlarge at present on this sub- 
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j 3 it must again come before ts ; when-you will perhaps see more clearly, 
* iene the general diffusion of juster views, as to the nature and origin of 
our notion of the connexion of events, would tend to the simplification, not 
of our theories of mind only, but, in a still higher degree, of our theories of — 


eed 
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ga whe observations already made, I trust, have shown how important, to the. 
_ perfection of every science, is an accurate acquaintance with that intellectual 
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ith those intelléetwall instruments, by which, alike in eve 
¢ poe 9 is nah be detected.and evolved. _ On this influence, hich the ph on 
». of mind must always exercise on general philosophy, Lhave dwelt the longe 
__ because, important as the-relation is, it is one which we are peculiarly apt to 
forget ; and the more apt to forget it, on account of that very excellence 
of the physical sciences, to whieh. it has itself essentially contributed. The 
discoveries, which reward our inquiry into the properties of, matter, as mow 
rried on, on principles better suited to the nature and limits of ‘our powers 
‘Investigation, are too splendid to allow us to look back te the eircumstai 
ces which prepared them at.a distanée ; and we avail ourselves of rules, that 
are the result of logical analysis, without reflecting, and almost without know- 
ing, that ‘they are the result of any analysis whatever. We are, in this respect, 
like navigators on the great ocean, who perform their voyage suceessfully by’ 
.. the results of observations, of whigh they are altogether ignorant; who look, 
with perfect confidence, to their compass and chart, and think of the starsias 
useful only in those early ages, when the-pilot, if he ventured from shore, had - 
no other directors of his course. It is only some more skilful mariner who 
is still aware of their guidance ? and who knows, how much he is indeb 
to the satellites of Jupiter for the accuracy of that very chart, by — 
crowds around him are mechanically directing ‘their course. 
The chief reason, however, for thy dwelling so long on: this central pattie 
verning relation, which the philosophy of intellect bears to all other philoso- 
phy, 1 is, that I am anxious to impress their relation strongly on your minds’; 
not so much with a view to the importance which it may seem to give to the 
particular science that is to engage us together, as with a view to those othe: 
sciences in which you may already have been engaged, or which may yet 
: await you in the course of your studies. The consideration of mind, as uni- 
» _ versally present and presiainerta onee the médium of all the knowledge 
F which can be acquired, and the subject of all the truths of which that know- 
, e consists,—gives, by its own unity, a sort of unity and additional dignity 
* + . the sciences, of which their scattered experiments and observations ve 
3 otherwise be unsusceptible. It is an unfortunate effect of physical inquiry, 
when exclusively devoted to the prdperties of external things, to render the 
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mind, ,in our imagination, subordinate to the objects on which it is directed 5 
a * ant § 
we faculties are nothing, the objécts every thing. The very nature of : 
oft. nae ity leads us perpetually without to observe and: arrange, and 


; brings us hack to the observer and arranger within ; or, if we do occasionally 
« cast an inquisitive glance on the phenomena of our thought, we bring badke 
with us what Bacon, in his strong language, calls “ the smoke and tarnish 

"0 Pet the furnace ;”—the mind seems, to us, to be broken down to the ] ttleness 
of the objects which it has been habitually contemplating; and we regard the - 
faculties that measure earth and heaven, and that add infinity to infinity, with a 
P curiosity of no greater interest, than that ‘with which we inquire into th 
| of a crystal, or the fructification of a moss.“ Ludit istis ani s 
of the most eloquent of the ancients,—“  Ludit istis eosin. non pro 


> philosophiam a fastigio deducit in planum.” To rest in researches 
minute kind, indeed, if we were absolutely to” vate in them, 
» » higher and profounder views, would truly be, as he sa ys, to drag dowi 
ae from that pure eminence on which she po he ery dust 0 the p 
| hich we tread. To the inquirer, however, whose “mers has bee 


| , wre imbued with this first philosophy, and who h 
7 iis eater, olillian| 
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wonders "every sci the wonders of his own < wae frame, t ere is 
no physical research, owever minute its object, which: does not at once ele- 
vate the mind, and derive elevation from it: Nothing is truly humble, which 
can exercise faculties that are themselves sublime. vi 


craks Lie 
ee ‘ SL cdicareh, undismayed the Genk profound, ! a 
? we Where nature works in secret ; view the beds 
sista Of mineral treasure, and the etefnal vault an i ety # 
_ * 'That*bounds the hoary ocean ; trace the forms . a 
or as Of atoms, moving with incessant change, : . re 
Pin a Their elemental round ; behold the seeds * 
Thee _Of being,and the energy of li ‘ 
vihtor, Kindling the, mass with ever aétive flanie: + 
: hen to the secrets of the working mind 
xi ttentive turn ; from dim oblivion 1 call 
sad Her fleet ideal ‘band ; and bid them go 
RP a ees Cy Break through time’s barrier, and o rertake x 4 
dak . » That saw the heavens created ; then declare,’ * 
aa If aught were found in these external scenes * , hs 
by To in ead wonder now.* : te ety i 
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ae: Wey 
In the p hysics of the material v universe, there’ is, it must be owned, asi” 
I ei worthy of our philosophic admiration, and of the sublimest exer- 
of philosophic genius. But even that material world will appear more 
nirable, to him who contemplates it, as it were, from the height of Tis. own 
, and who measures its sae with the range of his own ie uA as- 


e kno ledge of all the ee seal objects amid which he is ate a 
dike: each science, to each, reciprocally a source of additional illumination ; 
and who learns, from both, the noblest of all the lessons which they can give, 
—the knowledge and adoratioa*of that di Being, who has ake created 
and adapted to each other, with an order, setts the universe of mat-, 
| the universe of thought.) we tiie: ints ea 
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RELATION OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF MIND ‘TO THE SCIENCES AD 
_. ARTS MORE STRICTLY INTELLECTUAL. fb, a 4 
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lecture, gentlemen, I illustrated, at great length, the relation od 
peo y of mind bears fo all the other sciences, as the common 
hese sciences [ represented, as, in their relation to the 
overy, that are exercised in them, truly arts, in all the various 
cesses of at Ne artist'ig the same, and the instruments the 
as to the perfection of any of the mechanical arts, itis essential, 
ers 0 the instruments employed in it, so, inthe inven- 
se of every kind, it seems essential to the lool 
uld know, as exactly as a the powers a 
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Bi ny impossible to be accomplished, and at the same time may not despair 
of achieving with them any of the wonders’ ich they are tru ‘adequate, 
if skilfully and perseveringly exerted ; though we should ,have to overcome 
many of those difficulties which present themselves, as obstacles to every 
great effort, but which are insurmountable, only to those who despair of sur- 
mounting them. © Si, 
_ | It was to a consideration of this kind, as to the primary.importance of know- 
ing the uestions to which our faculties are eompetent, that we’ are indebted 
for one of the most valuable works in our science, a Work, which none can 
read even now, without being impressed with reverence for the great talents 
of its author 3 but of which tt is impossible to feel. the whole value, without 
an acquaintance with the verbal trifliig, and barren controversies, that/still 
perplexed and obscured intellectual science at the period when it was written. 
The work to which 'T allude is the Essay on the Human-Understanding, 
to the composition of which Mr, Locke, in his preface, states’limself to have 
been Jed by an acciderital conversation with some friends wha had met at his 
‘chamber. In the course of a discussion, which had no immediate relation 
to the subject of the Essay, they found themsélvés unexpectedly embarrass 
by difficulties that appeared’ to -rise on every side, when after many vain at- 
tempts to extricate themselves from the doubts which perplexed them, it oc- 


- 


curred to Mr. Locke, that they had taken a Wrong course;—that the inqu 


in which they were engdzed was’ probably one which was beyond the réac 
of human faculties, and, that their first inquiry should have been, into the na- 
ture of the understanding itself, to ascertain what subjects it was fit to bie eo 
and comprehend. Vey yi See 
“When we know our strength,” he rematks, “we shall ‘the better*know 
what to undertake with hopes of success: and when we have well surveyed 
the powers of our own minds, and made some estimate what we may expect 
» from them, we shall not be incliied either to sit still, and not set our thoughts 
‘on work at all, in despair of knowing any thing; or, on the other side, 


* — question every thing, and disclaim all knowledge, because some things are not 
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-»* questions and multiply disputes, which, never coming to any clear resol 
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at last, in perfect scepticism ; whereas, were 


to be understood. It is of great use to the sailor, to know the length of his 
»line, though he cannot with it fathom all the depths'of the ocean. It is well 
l¢ knows, that it is long enough to reach the bottom, at such places as are 
necessary to direct his voyage, and caution him against running upon shoals 
that may: ruin him.—This was that which gave the first rise to this essay con- 
cerning the understanding. For I thought, that the first step towards satis- 
fying several inquiries, the mind of man was very apt to run into, was to take 
a survey of our own understandings, examine our, own powers, and see to 
what things they were adapted. _ Till that was done, I suspected we beganat _ 
_the wrong end, and in vain sought for satisfaction in a quiet and sure posses- 
sion of truths that most concérned us, while we let loose our thoughts i 


the vast ocean of being, asif all that boundless extent were the natural and 
undoubted possession of our understandings.—Thus men, extending their in-. 


" quiries beyond their capacities, and letting their th ts wander into those 
depths, where they cai find no sure footing, it is, no wonder that they ralse 


_ are proper only to continue and increase thelr inie and to confirm t 

. - the capacities of our undet 
standing well considered, the extent of our mane nce discovered, an 
the horizon found, which sets the bounds, between. 2 enlightened and 
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parts of things, between Seal ei is not comprehensible by us; men 


would perhaps, with less scruple, acquiesce in the avowed ignorance of the 
one, and employ their, thoughts and discourse, with more advantage and sa- 
tisfaction in the other.”* ie: “ . 
These observations of Mr. Locke illustrate, very happily, the importance + 
of a right view of the limits of our understanding, for directing our inquiries 
to the objects that are truly within our reach. It is not the waste of intel- : 
lect, as it lies torpid in the great multitude of our races thatis alone tobe re= | — 
gretted in relation to science, which in better circumstances, it might improve . 
and adorn. It is iri many cases, the very industry of intellect, busily exerted, 
but exerted in labours that must be profitless, because the objects, to which 
the labour is directed, are beyond the reach of man If half the zeal, and, 
I may add, even half the genius, which, during so many ages,were employed 
in attempting things impossible, had been given to investigations, on which the 
transcendental inquirers of those tinies would’ certainly have.looked down with 
contempt, there are many names that are now mentioned only with ridicule 
or pity, for which we should certainly have felt the same deep veneration, 
ich our hearts so: readily offer to the names of Bacon’ and Newton or. 
haps even the great names of Bacon and Newton might, in comparison | 
with hem, have been only-of secondary dignity. It was not by idleness th 
this high tank of instructers and"benefactors of the world was lost, but by a 
blind activity more hurtful than idleness itself; ~T’o those who never could 
have thought of numbering the population of our own little globe, it seemed 
an easy matter to numiber, «with precise: arithmetical accuracy, the tribes of * 
angels, and ‘to assign to, each énder 8 spiritual beings its separate duties, and 
separate dignities, with’ the exactness of some heraldic pomp ; and, amid all 
ose visible demonstrations of the divinity which surround us, wherever we 
turn our view, there were minds that could think in relation to_him, of every 
thing but his wisdom and goodness; as’ if He who created us, and placed 
around us this magnificent system of things, were an object scarcely worthy 
of our reverence, till we had fixed his precise station in our logical catego- 
ries, and had determined, not the majesti¢ relations which he bears to the 
universe, as’ created and sustained by his bounty, but all the frivolous re 
tions which he can be imagined to bear to impoSsibilities and nonentities. 


aye 
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= O,sonsofearth! attempt ye still to rise, 
i By mountains pil’d on mountains, to the skies!” 
rs Heaven still, with laughter, the vain toil surveys, , 


And buries madmen in the heaps they raisest se 


It is, indeed, then, to borrow Mr. Locke’s metaphor, of no slight importance 
to know the length of our Jine, though we cannot, with it, fathom all the 
epths of the ocean. With'the knowledge, that, to a certain depth at least, — 
we may safely confide in it, we shall. not be corrupted, by our fear, to coast 
eee er with such cautious timidity as to lose all the treasures: which 
might be obtained by a more adventurous voyage; nor tempted in the rash- 
ness of ignorance or despair, to trust ourselves wildly to every wind, though 
our course should be amidst rocks and quicksands. . = > 
__ The stady of the natural limits of the faculties ef the mind, has, indeed, 
etimes been misrepresented, as favouring a tendency to vague and ad a 


ni *Essay on the Human Understanding.—Introd. sect. 6, 7. 
“hy t Pope’s Essay on Man, Ep. iv. v. 73—76. 
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mited doubt on all ‘subjects, ' even an at : 


social happiness; as if the great namés, t 
miration, for the ‘light which they have thr un 
of the human understanding, were not also the very names wh 
- been accustomed, not to admire merely, but to Venerate, for excel 
ae nobler kind. Far from leading to general scepticism, it is, on the con- 
i pa sound study of the principles of our intellectual and moral natuye, 
ie * alone can free drom the danger of it. If the seeptical philos hy b be 
me ilse, as the asdigtars of this objection will allow that it most assuredly is, 
can be overcome and thasenal only by a philosophy that is “true ; and 
more deeply, and the more early, the mind is imbued with the. principles 
truth, the more confidently may we rely‘ on its rejection | of. the errors that ar 
opposed to them. It is impossible for one, who is not absolutely born to la- 
bour, to pass through life without forming, in his own mind, occasi ly, 
some imperfect reflections on the faculties by which he perceives and rea 
sons; or without catching, from those ‘with whont he may associate, some 
those vague notions, of a vague philosophy, which pass unexamin 
mind to mind; ‘and, become .cuyrent in the. very colloquial languag 
day. The alternatives, therefore, (if we. can, indeed, think of any othe 
a ative when truth is one,) are not those of knowledge and absolute ign 
a rance of the mental’ phenomena, but of knéwledge more 6r less accurate ; 
because absolute ignorance, even though it were a state to. be wished, is be- 
yond our power to preser ve, in one who enjoys, in any respects, the ] benefi 
‘ of education and liberal society. We inight, with, much greater prospe 
success, ‘attempt, by merely keeping fr his view. all professed ‘tre 
Astronomy, to prevent him from acquiring that slight and commén 2 
ance with the system of the heavenly bodies, whichis necessary for | now 
ing that the sun does not go. round the earth, than we could hope to prevent 
him from forming, or receiving, some notions, accurate" or inaccurate, as 
‘the nature of mind; and we surely cannot suppose, that the juster those 
_ * nions are, as to the. nature and force of: the principles of belief, the 
: must the principles of belief appear. It is not so, that nature has abandoned _ 
e with principles which we must fear 1 exanine and with truths and illu 
ons which we must never dare A in dajenrbiag us what ¢ our pr 
‘ ers are incapable of attaining, she has at the sam oe, taught us what tre 
ad they may attain ; and within, this boundary, wel > the satisfaction of know 
ing, that she’ = placed ail the truths that vara for our Virtue a 
happiness. ; whose eyes are the clearest to distinguish the bounding ga 
cle, cannot surely, be the dullest to perceive the truths that are within, “To 
now oubt, is but the-first step in philosophy ; and to rest at this fir 
becility or idleness, It is not there that wisdom 
‘pronounces; it is ignorance, that, Ri Fh 
e darkness of the, night, perceives that sh 
eing able to distinguish, in the sunshine, 4 
ound. He alon ‘the philosopher truly awa 
ibt,, and how to believe ; believing. what i is evide 
h lead ‘him to apie, veel various degrees 
ge is less sure. To Conceive, that ing 
self a species of sceptici as to the power and eviden 
plesto which we have given our assent, 
es more ireuthahl than ria open and consistent sce 
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unworthy homage to truths, which we fess to vene- | 


ie ae y 
t ador 1S paid to them only while. we are igno- 


‘nature ; and tha proach their altars would. g. to discover, 
astic ee which st “animated at a distance, are only lifeless 
nsible as the i incense which we have offered to them. 


study of the powers and limits of the understanding, and of the sources 
idence i in external nature and ourselves, instead of either ong on fa- dei. 
‘vouring ‘a tendency to scepticism, is then, it appears, the surest, or rat rag 


e; of removing the danger of such a tendency. | That mind 1 
t bt even of the most important truths, which liao never learned to 
uish the doubtful frorh the true. But to know well the irresistible evi- 
e on st tryth i is ‘founded, isto believe in it, ae ‘to. believe in it for 


es of his, intellectual constitution tends to preserve the philosophic inquirer. 
ves him, also, from that presumptuous and haughty dogmatism, which, 
ugh free from doubt, is not, therefore, necessarily free from ‘error ; and 
1 is, indeed, much more likely to Be fixed i ertor than in tt yhere 
nquiry ain precedes conviction, has been casuak and incomplete. A 
view oF our nature ‘as intelligent beings, at the same time that it eee 
nough of our Strength td allow us t6 rést-with confidence on the great 
principles, physical, moral; and ‘religious, in which aloné «it is of importance 
for us to confide, sabhes us. also enough of ofr weakness, to ent er us indulgent 

to the Weakness of others. ,We cease to be astonished that multitudes should 
differ { rom us; bedatise we know well, that while nature has made a provi- 
the universal assent of mankindyto those fundamental physical truths, 
are essential to their very existence, and ‘those fundamental truths of 
othér kind, which are equally essential-to their-existence as subjects of mo- 
government, she has left them, together with principles of jmprovement 
ensure their intellectual progress, a susceptibility of error, without which 
re could be no progression ; and while we almost trace back the cireum-» - é : 
ces | which have modified. fe) r own ifdividual belief, we cannot but be 

iN at the same time, how many 


i is it ‘iin the danger of scepticism only ; that a just view of the prin- 


>» 


nany sources there are of prejudice, and, con- 
uently, of difference of ‘opin von, in the various situations in which the 
nultitudes, that differ from us, have been’placed. Fo feel anger at human 
ror, says an ancient philosopher, is the. same thing as if we were to be an- 
ry with those who stumble in the dark, —with the deaf for not obeying our 
a orn and,—with the, ‘sickj—with the aged, —with the weary:' That very 
dul . fe of discernment, which excites at’ once ouf wonder and our wrath, 
rt of the general frailty of‘ mortality ;and the love of i 
erent in our constitution ‘thai ‘etror itself: It 
icon “a to be studied by us, that we may know 
ust have to deal, when we have to 
, therefore, of learning to forgive ind 
lave to forgive to the whole humen race 
| rascendum erroribus. a, enim, si quis 
ris m1 a certa ponentibus ? Quid si quis surd 
wudie mae Quid si rer quod neglecto tie of offi 
(aah qualium j Jocos spectent ? Quid si illis irasci velis, qui 2 
eer ? iter ‘cetera mortalitatis fede ave 
bis : . 
Sys ‘ * 
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 mentium: 4 a secrmm ances errandi, sed errorum amor. Ne singulis iras- 
caris, universis ignoscendum : generi humano venia tribuenda est.” 5 

How muuch of the fury of the persecuting spirit of darker ages would he 
been softened and turned into moderation, by juster views of the nature ¢ 

man, and of all the circumstances on which belief depends! It appear 
so very easy to believe what we consider as true,—or, rather, it appears te 


«4 us so impossible to disbelieve it,—that, if we judge from our own momentary 
Ps a f, and of 


feelings only, without any knowledge of the general nature of belie 
~ “all the principles in our mental constitution by which it is diversified, we very 
Pctally look on the dissent of others.as a sort of wilfukand obstinate con- 
rariety, and as an insulting denial of a right of approbation, which we con- 
r ourselves, in these’ circumstances, as very justly entitled’ to claim. The 
transition from this supposed culpability to the associated ideas of pains and 
penalties, isa very natural one,;+and,there is, therefore, a’ sufficient fund of 
persecution in mere ignorance, though-the spirit.of it were not, as it usu 

is, aggravated by degrading notions of the ad Being, and false impres 
sions of religious duty. Very different are the sentiments which the seienee 
of mind produces and cherishes. Jt makes us tolérant, not merely by show- 
ing the absurdity of endeavouring to overcome, by punishment, a belief which 

_ does not depend on suffering ; but which may remain, and even gather addi 
tional strength, in imprisonment, in exile, under the axe, and at the oie 
a The absurdity of every attempt of this kind it shows indeed ; but-it makes us 
feel, still more intimately, that injustice of it, which is worse than absurdity, 
——by showing our common.nature, in all the principles of truth and error, with 
% those’ whom we would oppress ; all having faculties that iS to truth, 
_and tendencies of various kinds which may mislead to error, and the mere 
accidental and temporary difference of power being, if not the greatest, at 
least the most obvious circumstance, which, in all ages, has distinguished the 
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. persecutor from the persecuted. ‘ A 
% Let not this weak, unknowing hand, ea 
’ 4 * Presume thy bolts to throw; me 
: Or deal damnation round the iand, r » Baas 
On allI judge thy foe! gt 
. ne . om Be oe 
" If I am right,—thy grace impart, = 
Still in the tight to stay ee Ag! sat fae 
If I am wrong,—O, teae. : my heart ws ae 
To find the better way.t | : 


; ; “se or Re ‘ Gi 2a 
Such is the language of devout philosophy. No proud assertion of. indi- 
vidual infallibility,—no triumph over the consequences in others, of a fallible 
e? nature, which ourselves partake in comrmhon,—but the. expression of feelings. 
ore suited to earthly weakness, of a modest joy of belief, which is not 1 
+ dei fo the humility that tempers it; and’ of a modest sorrow for the * 
‘a "seeming errors of others, to which the consciousness of our own nature 
__asympathy of warmer interest. The more important the subject of differ 
ence, the greater, not the less, will be the indulgence of him who has le 
é the source of human error,—of error, that has its origin not in our ~ 
kness and imperfection merely, but often in the most virtuous affeeti 
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r of the heart,—in that respect for age, and ‘admiration of virtue, and grati 
4 ” 4 rte aaah. w e , . s ‘ ,. . 
s abi *Beneca, de Tra, lib, ii. cap. 9. _ 1 Pope’s Universal Prayer, v. 25—32 
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»for kindness rece, mhiele: make the opinions of those vig Male se 
- honour seem to us, in our early years, as little questio as t 

which we love to contemplate, or the .very kindness which we feel at every 
rent beaming on our heart, in the tender protection that surrounds us. 
at the subjects on which we may di - dif ffer from Others, are important to hap- 
ss, of course implies, that it is no slight misfortune to have erred ; and that 


ere error, therefore, must be’ ag too great an evil to require any 


addition Fioin our individual conteny indignation, far less from the ven- 
geance of public authority,—that may e-right, in the gpinions which it ‘con-_ 
eeives to be insulted by partial dissent; but which. must be won the” 
means which it takes to avenge them. ‘To be sincerely thankful fo 
eived, is, by the very nature of the feeling, to be sensible ‘how eres 
ib isin those have lost who are deprived.of the same enjoyment; an to 
look down,. then, with*insolent disdain, on'the unfortunate victini of error, is, 
ean to rerider contemptible, (as’far as it is in our feeble. power to render 
it ontemptiblé, ) not the fit, ke we despise, pr ‘the truth which allows us 
je vise it.” 
remarks ch Lhave as yet ‘made, on the effects of acquaintance with 
caeem sophy of mind, relate to its influience on the general spirit of philo- 
rgd inquiry ; the advantages which mu&t be, détived, in every science, — 
itn a knowledge of theextent of the power of the intellectual instruments 
avhich we use for the diseotery of truth the skill which we thence acquire 
‘in distinguishing the questions in which we may justly hope to-discover truth, 
from those questiohs of, idle and endléss controversy, the decision of which is 
altogether beyond.the, reach of our faculties; and the. consequent modera- 
‘tion i the temper, with which we look both to our own possible attainments, 
and to the errors of others. elk 
But besides these general, advantages, which the ‘philosophy. of mind ex- 
tends to all the mquiries of which human genius is capable, there are some 
advantages more peculiarly felt in certain departments of “sciencé or art. It 
not merely with the mind that we operate ; the subject of our gperations.is 
iaisditen the mind itself.» In education, in criticism, in poetry, in eloquence, | 
the mind has to act upon mind, to produce i in it ‘either emotions that are tem- 
rary, or affections and opinion that are permanent. We have to instruet: 
—to convince it,—to per it, —to delight it—to, soften. it with pity,— 
agitate it with terror or iaipaien sand a all these effects, when other 
stances of genius are the same,'we shall surely be able to produce 
anensity if we know the'natural laws of thought and emotion; the feel- 
ings. which are followed by ihat teeta and the thoughts, } which, expand- 
into other thoughts, almost of themselves produce the very pie St con- 
viction, which we wish to excite. |i ) 
One considerable advantage,” says Mr. Hume, ff which sesultt from 
rate and abstract. philosophy, is its. subserviency to the easy and ha ie 
vhich, without the former, can-never. attain a sufficient degree of exactness 
in its sentiments, precepts, or reasonings. All polite letters, are nothing but 
tures of human life in various attitudes’ and situdtions ; and inspi 
erent sentiments of praise or blame, admiration or ridicule, according to 
qualities of the object which they set beforevus. An artist must be bet-— 


_ quick apprehension, possesses an accurate knowledge of the internal fabric, 
_ the operations of the understanding, the workings of the passions, and. the 


Me 
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ter qualified to succeed in this undertaking ; who, besides a delicate taste and * © 
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» various species of sentunent which discriminate vice and virtue. However 
intl a sinward search or inquiry may appear, it becomes, in some mea- 
sure, requisite tothose who would describe with success the obvious and out- 


~ ward appearances of life and manners. . ‘The anatomist presents to the 
the most hideous and disagreeable objects ; but his science is highly use} 
the painter in delineating even a Venus’or an Helen.» While the’ latte r em- 
p ae all the richest colours of his art,.and gives his figures the most graceful 
he engaging airs, he must still carry his attention to the inward stru of 


» >. the human body, the positionyof the muscles, the fabrie of the bones, and the 

"use and figure of every part or organ. ‘Accuracy is, in every case, advan- 

fageous to beauty, and just reasoning to delicacy of sentiment, in vain would 
Yeexat the one by depreciating the other.”*, 

here is a most striking passage to the same purport, in that petite dia- 

logue on ancient oratory, which lias been ascribed, without any very satisfac- 

tory evidence, to various authors, particularly to Quinctilian, the younger 

Pliny, and "Tacitus, antl w ich i$ not unworthy of the most “entinent of the 

names to which it-has been ascribed. After dwelling on the tniversal science 

and erudition of the great master of Roman eloquence, the chief speaker in 

oe the dialogue proceeds to show the ‘peculiar advantage which oratory must de- 

vive from moral artd intellectual science, tothe neglect of which-¢undamental 

| study, as superseded by the frivolous’ disputationg of the rhetorical schools, 

he ascribes the decay of eloquence i in'the age df. which he speaks. ' 

“Ita enim est, optimi viri, ita, ex multa eruditione, ex pluribus:artihus, et 

omnium rerum scientia, exundat et exuberat illa admirabilis eloquentia. Ne» 

; que oratoris vis et facultas, sicut ceterarum rerum, angustis et brevibus ter- — 

~ minis cluditur ; sed is-est orator, qui de omni questione pulchre, et ornate, 

et ad perstiadendum apte dicere, pro dignitate rerum ad utilitatem temporum, — 

: cum voluptate audientum, possit. Hee sibi illi veteres persuadebant. Ad | 

d hec efficienda intelligebant opus esse, non ut Rhetorum scholis declamarent, — 

. —sed ut his artibis pectus implerent, in quibus de bonis ac malis, de honesto | 

e ¥ turpi, de justo.et injusto disputatur ;—de quibué eopiose, et varie, et ornate, 


: ‘nemo dicere potest, nisi i cognovit naturam humanam.—Ex his us 
. . illa profluunt, ut faeilius iram judicis vel instiget, vel leniat, qui seit, : 
‘ sit; promptius ad miserationem impellat qui scit quid sit miserico’ 


quibus animi motibus.concitetur. Jn‘his artibus exercitationibusque vers 
| orator, sive apud infestos, sive apud cupidos, sive apud invidentes, sive apud 
: tristes, sive apud timentes dicenduni habuerit, tenebit habenas animorum, et 
| “prout cujusque natura postulabit, adhibebit manum_ et temperabit orationem, 

parato omni instrumento, et ad usum reposito.”F , gf 
e What is the whole art of criticism, in its most important applications, but 

‘ia fe knowledge of the most natural successions of thought and feeling-in 

mind? We judge of the perspicuity and order of a discourse, by kno 
the progress in which the mind, by the development of truth after truth, 1 
be made at last to see the full meaning of the most complex proposition. 
ii judge of the beauty of impassioned poetry or eloquence, by knowing whether 
the figures, the images, the very feelings described, be such as, from our ob- 
‘se Pati m of the laws that regulate the internal series of changes in the mind, 
now to be consistent with that state of emotion, in which a mind mt 
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exist that has been placed in the situation supposed. If all other cireum- 

stances be equal, he will undoubtedly be the best critic, who knows best the 
henomena of human thought and feeling ; and without this knowledge, cri- 

ticism can be nothing but a measurement of words, or a repetition of the ever . 

repeated and endless common places of rhetoric. The knowledge of na- 

ture,—of the necessity of which critics speak so much, and so justly, and 

which is as essential to the critic himself, as to the writer on whom he sits in 

judgment,—is only another name for the knowledge of the successive transi- 

tions of feeling of the mind, in all the innumerable diversities in which it 

is capable of being modified by the variety of circumstances in which it may 

be placed. It is for this reason, that,.with so great an abundance of the 

mere art; or rather of the mere technical phrases of criticism, we -have so 

very little of the science of it; because the science of criticism implies an 

acquaintance with the philosophy of thought and passion; which few can be 

expected to posséss; and though nothing can be easier than to deliver opi- 

nions, such as pass.current in the drawing-room, and even in the literary cir- 

cle, which the frivolous may admire as profound, and the ignorant aserudite, © 

didbsehich many voices may be proud sto repeat ; though even the dull and 

pedantic are as able as the wise to say, in fluent language, that one passage ~ 

of a work of* genius. is beautiful, and another the reverse,—because one of 

them is in accordance with some technical rules, or because Homer and Mil- 

ton have passages similar to the one, and not to the other : it is far from be- 

ing equally easy to show, how the one passage is beautiful, from its truth of 

character, and the other, though perhaps rich in harmony of rhythm and 

rhetorical ornament, is yet faulty, by its violation of the more important har- 

mony of thought and emotion,—a harmony whith nature observes as faith-” 

fully, in the progress of those vehement passions that ‘appear most wild and 

irregular, as in the calmest successions of feeling of the most tranquil hours. 

[t would indeed, be too much to say, as in the well known couplet of Pope, é 


4 


“Let such teach others who themselves excel, 


ae And censure freely, who have written well ;’* 
re Bk: = 


critic requires only one of the two great talents, which in the poet, % 
_ ought’to.exist together, but which may. yet exist separately. In the poet, there 
ust be, in the first place, an inventive fancy to. bring together thoughts and © 
images which have never been combined before; and with this inventive 
fancy, a discriminating judgment, which is to measure, by the standard of na- 
ture, the products of invention; and to retain them, only if'they appear such, ) 
as though perhaps never before combined, might yet,in conformity with the a, | 
natural laws of thought, have occurred to a mind, in the circumstances re- | 
presented, as truly, as the other thoughts or images, which the works of other | 
poets have rendered more familiar. This latter talent,—the judgment which | 
etermines the intrinsic beauty and fidelity to general nature,—is all which is + 
solutely requisite to the critic, who is not, therefore, under the necessity of ) 
being himself “ the gréat sublime” which he draws. Yet, though all the ele- | 
. ments of excellence in the artist are not absolutely requisite for the judgment | 
of the sage and discriminating admirer of the noble works which that excel- ‘ | 
| 


ence may have produced, some of these elements unquestionably are requi- 
site,—elements, for which the critie may search in vain in all the rules of rhe- 
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* Essay on Criticism, v. 15, 16 ‘ " "eet : tj 
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‘tor pines sng even in the usal of all the master-pieces of ancient and mo- 
dern times, | less, to “an aintance with these, he a accurate ac- 
quaintance with that intellectual and moral nature of »man, the keautiful con- 


le 


‘formity to which was the er charm of all the pathos, and all the elo 


quence, which he has admir 


. dg 'There ieee art, however, to whieh knowledge of the intellectual anid 
1 


F 
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apparent good, It is, in sh 


‘moral nature of man_is still more important—that noble art, which has the 
charge of training the ignorance and imbecility of infancy into all the virtue, 
and power, and wisdom of maturer manhood—of forming, of acreature, the 
frailest and feeblest perhaps which heaven has made, the intelligent and fear- 
less sovereign of the whole animated ‘creation, the interpreter, and adorer, 
nd almost the representative of the Divinity. The art, which «performs a 
transformation so wondrous, cannot but be admirable itself; and it is from 
rvation of the laws ef mind, that all which is most admirable «in it is de- 
wed. ‘These laws we must*follow indeed, since they exist not by eur con- 
trivance, but by. the contrivance of that nobler wisdom, from which the very 
existence of the mind has flowed; yet, if .we know them well, we can 
them, in a great measuré, even while we follow them. And, while the help- 
less subject of this great moral art is every moment requiring oursaid,—with 
an understanding that may rise, from truth to tmuth, to the sublimiest disco- 
veries, or may remain sunk for ever in ignorance, and with susceptibilities of 
vice that may be répressed, and of virtue .that may be, cherished,—can we 
know too well the means of checking whatis evil, and of fostering what is good ? 
It is too late to lie by, in indolent indulgence of affection, till vice be already 
formed in the little being whem we loye, and to labour then to remove it, and 
to substitute the virtue that*is opposite to it.. Vice already formed, is almost 
beyond our power. Itis only in the state of latent propensity, that we can 
with much reason, expect to overeome it by the moral motives which we are 
capable of presenting ; and to distinguish this propensity before it has ex- 
panded itself, and even before it'is known 1o ‘the very mind in which it ex- 
ists,;—to tame those passions which are neve rage, and to prepare, at ; 
distance, the virtues of ether years,—implies a knowledge of the mental con- 
stitution, which can be acquired only by a diligent study of the nature, and 
progress, and successive transformations‘of feeling. It is. easy to know, that 
praise or censure, reward or punishment, may increase or lessen, the tendency 
to the repetition of any particular action ; and this, together with the means 
elementary instruction, is all which is commonly termed education. But 
the true science 6f education is something far more than this. It implies a 
skilful observation of the past, ‘and that long foresight of the future, which ex- 
perience and judgment united afford. It is the art of seeing, not the ame 


diate effect only, but the series of effects which may follow any particular thought 


or feeling, in the infinite variety of possible combinations—the art often: 
drawing virtue from apparent evil, and of averting evil that re rise 
; erty the philosophy‘of the human mind,- 


practically to the human mind, enriching it, indeed, with all that is 1 ‘a 


ornamental in knowledge, but at the same time giving its chief regard to ob 

jecis of yet greater moment—averting evil, which all the sciences togethe 

could not compensate, or producing good, compared with which all the sci- 
. Pas & 
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"RELATION OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF MIND TO THE a mon te | 
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. We'h thave already, hentlenpn, eonihiaed the, me which the philoso- 

phy of mind bears to the sciences-in general, and its particular application to” 
those seiénces and arts, in which the “‘tand ig not merely the instrument with 

which we carry on-our intellectual oper atidns, but the very, subject on which - < 
we operate, as in the great arts of reasoning; ame persuading, of delighting 

with all the eharms of poetry and eloquenice, of judging of the degrees o! 

excellence that have been attained in these. delightful arts ; and, still more, 

its application. to the noblest, thougl, th proportiol? to its value, the least si 

of all the ats, the art of education» . It remains still, to point out some ; 

al effects which the study, of thie scienee of mind produces i in the inquirer ‘ 

¥f, effects which may not,be obvious at first sight, but which result from M. 

“it, as truly as the intellectual’advantages already pointed | out. 


One-very powerful and salutary influetice of moral science arises directly 4 
from the mere.contemplation of’ the objects with which it is conversant—the | 
benevolent affections, the pleasure which attends these, the sacrifices that are - 


made by generous virtue; and all the, sublime: admiration which they excite— 
the sordid and malevolent, and joyless passions of the selfish—the fear and 
shame that attend the ouilty i in society, and the hortors, that, with a certainty of 
constant return more dreadful than their very presence, await them in their . « 
solitary hours. It issgood to-haVe these often before us, and to traceand con- 
trast all the inimediate, and ,all the srentote effeets of vice’ and virtue, even a 
though we’ should form, at the tiie, no direct reference to our own pastor , — 

re conduct: * Without any such reference to ourselves,-we must still be. 
nsible of the pleasure and sererfe confidence which attend the one, and of the 
insecurity and ‘remorse’ whi ever hang over the other; and the remain- 
‘ing impressions of love and disgust, will have an influence’on our future con- a, 
duet, of which we may probably be altogether.unconscious at the time. | It ; 

is, in truth, like’the influence of the ‘example of those with whom we itu- 

ally associate, ‘which no éne perceives at any particular moment, thor 
are every moment subject to-it; and to meditate: often on virtue and happ 
ness, is thus almost .t& dwell i ira sort of social communion with the vir 

and happy: - The influence of moral a in this respect, been 

‘Giaiparedsderitict of light, which it is yc 4 ) approach, without deriv- 

ng from it some faint colouring, even thoveh ite uld not sit im the very 

‘sunshine,—or to that of precious odours, amid \ whieh we cannot long remain, 
without bearing away with us some portion of ‘the fragrance. “Ea enim 4 

Rat vis est, ut non solum studentes, sed etiam conversantes juvet. 

t 


ine 


in solum venit, litet non in‘ hoc venerit, colorabitur : qui in unguentaria * 
aberna resederunt, et paulo diutius commorati sunt, odorem secum. loci e- 
runt: et ¢ qui apud philosophiam fuerunt, traxerint aliquid eae 

- prodesset etiam eyemgentinas: oe ; 


ill 


; * Songcs, Ep. 109. 
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~The nature of the process, by which this moral benefit arises from the 


‘illustrating at length,—the influence of the associating principle in 
ind,—of that principle, by which ideas and other feelings, that have 
existed, acquire, for ever after, an almost indissoluble union. It is 
not merely, therefore, by having traced, more accurately than others, the con- 
sequences of vice and virtue, as affecting the general character, that the lover 
» of «moral science strengthens his admiration of virtue, and his abhorrence of 
vice. But, by the frequent consideration of virtue, together with the happi- 
vg ess which it affords, and of vi¢e, together with its consequent misery, the 
notions of these become so permanently, and so deeply associated, that fu- 
| ie ape appears almost like happiness about to be enjoyed, and future vice 
ty 


‘e mere contemplation of moral objects, frequently repeated, is far from obscure, 
." h it depends on a cause to which you may perhaps as yet have paid lit- 
Piss on, but which, in an after part of the course, I shall have an oppor- 


‘e approaching misery. The dread of misery, and the love of happiness, 
ich are essential principles of our very, physical existence, are thus trans- 
_. formed into prineiples of moral conduct, that operate, before reflection, with 
the rapidity, and almost with the energy of instinets,—and. that, after reflec- 
tion, add to our virtuous resolutions a force and stability, which, as results of 
mere reasoning, they could not possess: ' . 
: It is, besides, no small advantage of the abstract consideration of virtue, as 
opposed to the miseries of vive, that, in considering these philosophically, we 
. regard them as stripped of every thing that can blind or seduce us; and we 
| behold them, therefore, truly as they are., It is not in the madness of intem- 
; perate enjoyment, that we see area 
9, Teast: Blivtes the actual seduction of a passion, we see dimly, if we see at 
Poke all; any of the evils to which it leads ; and if the feelings, of which we are 
‘ 
al 


- 


then conscious, were those which were for e¥ér after to be associated with the 
remembrance.of the passion, it would appear to-us an object, notof disgust or 
+ , abhorrence, butof delight and choice, and almost of a sort of moral approbation. 
It is of importance, then, that we should consider the passion, at other 1 
_° ments than these, that the images associated with it may benotof that brief 
and illusive pleasure, which stupifies its unfortunate victim, but of its true in- 
“herent character, of: deformity, and of the contempt and hatred. which it ex- 
" cites in others. Such is the advantage of the point of view, in which it is seen 
by the moral inquirer, to whom. it presents itself, not-under its momentary 
} ter of pleasure, but under its lasting character of pain and disgust. By 
ing himself to consider the remote, as well as the immediate results 0 
all the affections and passions, he learns to regard virtue, not merely as goo 
in itself, at the moment in which it is called into’ exercise, but as.an inex- 
haustible source of good which is continually increasing ; and vice not merely 
as a temporary evil in itself, but as a source of permanent and yet deepe 
misery and degradation. Every genérous principle, which nature has given 
» him, is thus continually deriving new strength, from the very contemplation 
of the good which it affords; and if, in the frailty of mortality, he should still 
be subject to the occasional influence of those very passions, which, in cooler 
moments, he detests, he yet does not fall, thoroughly and hopelessly. There 
are lingering associations of moral beauty and happiness in his mind, which 


save him still,—associations that must render it, in some degree at | 


, more difficult for him than for others, to yield to seductions, of which 
» he has long known the vanity, and which perhaps even may, in some happier 
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hour, lead him back to that virtue, of + which he has eiaaly forgotter: 
the charms. - ee «eg, Ms 

. The charms of virtue, indeed, it is scarcely possible, for him who has felt 
* them, wholly to forget. ‘There may be eyes that can look unmoved on 1 
external beauty which once ‘delighted them. But who is there that hase’ : 
sbeen alive to its better infl ence, who can think of moral loveliness without 
a feeling of more than admiration,—without a ‘conscious enjoyment, in the 
possession of what is so truly admirable, or a-sigh at having lost the privilege 
of dwelling on it with delight, and at being pie sont to shamk im the ed 
thought of what it onee appeared ? | 


‘ “ For what can strive ( * , Nels 


‘With virtue ? which of*nature’s regions vast iy Hae 

. Can in so many forms preduce to sight , mies, 

. Such powerful beauty -—Beauty, which the eye %: Lies 
oe bates cannot look upon secure 7 wt A 


Which Envy’s self contem plates, and is turn’d’ é ; 
Ere long to tenderness, to fnfant smiles, 

on ol Or tears of humblest love. Is aught so fair, 
In all the dewy landscapes of the Spring, 
The Summer’s noontide groves, the purple eve 
At harvest-home, or in the frosty moen * vv, 
Glittering on some smooth sea, is aught so fair « pl. 
As virtuous friendship? As the honour’d roof, 
Whither, from highest heaven,.immortal love, 
His torch ethereal, and‘iis golden bow, 
‘ . Propitious brings, ‘and there a temple holds, 

To whose unspotted service gladly vow’d, 

The social bond of parent, brother, child, . 
. With smiles, and sweet discourse, and gentle deeds, 

D ; his power 2, What gift of richest c clime 

E’er drew each eager eyes, or prompted such 

Deep wishes, asthe zeal, that snatcheth back 

From Slander’s poisonous tooth a foe’s renown, | 

Or crosseth danger in his lioh-walk, ; 

A rival’s life: tofescue?” | <P * 


ae The study of moral science, then, we haye seen, has a direct tendency to 
ngthen our attachment to the virtues which we habitually contemplate. 
Another most important advantage derived from it, relates to us in our higher 
character of beings capable of religion; increasing our ‘devotion and gratitude 
to the Divinity, by the clearest manifestation which it gives us of his provi- 
BM esteena in the constitution and government of the moral world. 
external universe, indeed, though our study were confined to 1 e 
h regulate its phenomena would afford, in itself, abundant proof of th 
er and wisdom by. which ‘t was created. But power and wisdom alone 
cite admiration only, not love; which, though it may be feigned . in the 
Et that is universally paid to power, is yet, as an offering of the heart, 
paid to it only when it is combined with benevolence. It is the splendid be- 
nevolence, therefore, of the Supreme Being, which is the object of our grate- 
ful adoration ; and to discover this benevolence, we must look to creatures that 
have not existence merely, like inanimate things, but a capacity of enjoyment, 
and np of enjoyment. It is in man,—or in beings capable of knowledge 
happiness, like man,—that we find the solution of the wonders of the 
creation ; which would otherwise, with all its regularity and beauty, be oa a 
so] waste, like the barren magnificence of rocks and deserts. “God, 
Epictetus, has introduced man into the world, to be the spectator | 


a 
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works, and of their divine author; and not to be the spectator only, b nt @ 
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be the announcer and interpreter of the wonders which he sees and adores. 


*O @sig—rov civb puarov Yearny sitnyayey adrod re xal s6v Epyow cov adrodt mou ob mdvov 
Searny dAAG xai Eenynrnd aicdv.*  Heec qui contemplatur,” says another an- 
cient Stoic, with alittle of the bold extravagance’ of his school,—* Hee qui 
_contemplatur, quid Deo prestat? . Ne-tanta ejis opera sine teste sint.”— 
“Curiosum nobis natura ingenium dédit ; et artis sibi a¢. pulchritudinis suae 
conscia, oe nos tantis rerum’ spectaculis genuit, perditura fructum 
sui, si tam magna, tam clara, tam subtiliter ducta, tam nitida, et non uno. ge- 
- nere formosa solitudini o&tenderet.”+ tec) Biel + od tirglgs 
In the study of what might be considered as the very defects of our moral 
nature, how pleasing is it, to the: philosophic inquirer, to discover that provi- 
dent arrangement of a higher Power, which has rendered many of the most 
striking of the apparent evils of life subservient to the production of a gene- 
ral utility, that had never entered into the contemplation of its remote authors. 
He who has never studied the consequences of human actions, perceives, in 
the great concourse of mankind, only a multitude ef beings consulting each 
his own peculiar interest, or the interest of the very small circle immediately 
around him, with little, if any, apparent attentior to the interests of others. 
But he who. has truly studied human actions and their consequences, sees, 
in the prosecution of all these separate interests, that universal interest which 
is their great result ; and the very principle. of self-regard thus eontributing 
_ to’social happiness,—unconsciously indeed, but almost as.surely as the prin- 
~~ ¢iple of benevolence itself. ee od nina ota ‘ 
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f Each ‘gdiettual seéks a several goal, ' 
. rai, es ; * 
a, igs: But Heaven s gheat view is one, and that the ‘whiole., 
Bn 4 he That counterworks each folly and caprice ; oes 
>: S. oe That appoints the effect of every eice ;— " an 
ee wisi Sao? All Virtue’s ends. from Vanity’sten raise; , . my 
om int Bae Which seeks no interest, rio reward ‘but praise ; % 

wi And build on wants, arfd on deféets of mind, < 

‘ The joy, the peace, the glory of mankind. F gs Sabai 


. . _Thave already,§—wheni treating of the influence of just views of the ex- 
© ‘tent and limits of our faculties, ih fixing the proper tone of inquiry, and les- 
‘  sening equally the tendency to the opposite extremes of dogmatism and sce 
ticism,—stated some iinpontat Hora advantages that arise from this v 
‘moderation of the toie, of inquiry; downed with respect to the temper 
with which it prepares us to receive dissent from our*opiniops a ) 
or insolent disdain, or even astonishment. So much of the intercourse . @ 
human society consists in the reciprocal communication of opinions which 
must often be opposed to each other, that this preparation of the tempe: 
whether for amicable and equal discussion, or for mutual silent forbearance 
©. is not to be lightly appreciated as an element in the sam of human happiness. 
On this point, however, and on its’ relation'to the still greatér advant 
still greater evils, of national or legislative tolerance or intolerance, I before 
offered, some remarks, and therefore merely allude.to it at present. — 
_ The tolerance with which wé receive the opinions of others is a part, and 
"am indispensable part, of that general refinement of manners to which we 
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give the name of politeness. But peycee itself, in all its most important 
respects,—indeed m.every respect, in which it is to be separated from the 


afford ss ae pleasure, and averting, as much as possible, every idea which 
may lead topain. It implies, therefore, when perfect, a fine knowledge of 
the natural series of thoughts, so as to distinguish, not merely the thought 
which will be the immediate or near effect of what is said or done, but those 
which may arise still more remotely ; ‘and he is the most successful in this 
att of giving happiness, who sees the future at the greatest distance. It is 
this foresight acquired by attentive observation of the various characters of 
mankind in a.long intercourse with society, which is the true knowledge of the 
world ; for the knowledge of the mere forms and *céremonies of the world, 
which.is of fay easier acquisitiom, is Sedr¢ely worthy of being called a part 
of it. The éssential, and the only, valuable part of politeness then, is as’truly 
e result of study of the-human mind,'as if its miputest rules had-formed a 
_regular part of our systems of: intellectual and moral philosophy. It is the 
philosophy indeed of those, who scarcely know that they are philosophizing ; 
because philosophy, to them, implies something which has no other orna- 
ments than diagrams and frightful algebraic characters, laid down in systems, 
or taught in schools and‘universities, with the methodical tediousness of rules 
of grammar} and they:are conscious, that all, or the greatest part of what 
ey know, has been the result of their own observation; and atquired i te 
very midst of the amusements of life. But he, who knows the world, must 
have studied the mind of man, or at least—for it is’only’a partial view of 
the mind which is thus formed—must have studied it in some of its most 
striking aspects. He is a practical philosopher, and, therefore, a speculative 
‘one also, since he must have founded his rules of: action on certain prin- 
ciples, the results of*his own observation and reflection. These results are, 
indeed, usually lost to all but to the individual: and the loss is not to be con- 
sidered as slight, merely because the knowledge, which thus perishes, lias 
been usually applied by its possessor to frivolous purposes, and sometimes — 
ps to purposes. still more unworthy. When we ‘read the maxims of La 
Rochefoucauld, which, false as they would be, if they had been intendec ‘to 
“give us a faithful universal picture of the moral’ nature of man, were unfor- 
sc too faithful a delineation of the passions and principles that immedi- 
tely surrounded their author, and met his daily view, in the splendid scenes 
of vanity and ambitious intrigue to which his observation was confined,—it is 
impossible not to feel, that, acute and subtle as they are, many of these max- 
ims must have been only the expression of principles, which were floating, 
ithout being fixed in words, in the minds of many of his fellow courtiers ; 
and the instruction, which might be received from those who have been long 
conversant with mankind, in situations favourable to observation, if, by any 
ility, it could be collected and arranged, would probably furnish one 
t important. additions which could be made to moral science. 
ich politeness consists in knowledge of the natural succession of 
and feelings; and a consequent ready foresight of the series of - 
ghts, which it is in our power indirectly to excite or avert, must have 
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presented itself in a very striking manner.to every-one, whose professional 
duties, or other circumstances, have led: him to pay attention to the lower 
orders of society. The most benevolent of the poor, in situations too in 
which their benevolence is most strongly excited, as in the sickness of their 
relations or friends, and in which they exert themselves to relieve obvious 
pain, with an assiduity of watching and fatigue, after all the ordinary fatigues 
of the day, that is truly honourable to their tenderness, have yet little fore- 
sight of the mere pains of thought ; and while, in the same situation, the rich 
and better educated, with equal, or perhaps even with less benevolence of 
intention, carefully avoid the introduction of any subject, which might sug- 
gest, indirectly, to the sufferer the melancholy images of parting life, the con- 
versation of the poor, around the’ bed of their sick friend, is such as can 
scarcely fail to present to him every moment, not the probability merely, buat 
almost the certainty of approaching death. It is impossible to be present, 
in these two situations, without remarking the benefit of a little knowledge 
of the human mind, without which, far from fulfilling its real wishes, benevo- 
lence itself may be the most cruel of torturers. x3 

- The same species.of foresight which is, essential to the réfinements of so- 
cial intercourse, is equally essential in the active occupations of life, to that 
knowledge of times and circumstances, which is so important to success ; 
and though this knowledge may be too often ‘abused, to unworthy purposes, 
by the sordid and the servile, it is not the less‘negessary to those who pursue 

nly honourable plans, and who avail themselves only of honourable means. 
‘Such is the nature of society, that the’ most generous and patriotic designs 

ill require some conduct to procure for them authority ; and, at least in the 
blic situations of life, without a knowledge of the nature both of those who 
govern, and of those who are to be governed, though it may be very 
‘wish well to sdciety, the hardest of all tasks will be the task of doing 


" ee ; 
~ May I not add, as another salutary moral effect of the science of mind, 
the tendency which the'study of the general properties of our common na- 
ture has to lessen that undue veneration, which, in civilized society, must 
always attend the adventitious circumstances of fortune, and to bring this 
down, at least some degrees, nearer to that due respect which 7 indispensa- _ 
ble for the tranquillity and good order of a state, and which Wee eand — 
patriotic moralist, therefore, would wish to see diminished. It is only in the _ 
tumultuous phrensy of a revolution, however, or in periods of great and 
general discontent, that the respect of the multitude for those who are € 
vated above them, in rank and fortune, is — to fall beneath this salutar 
point. So many of the strongest principles of our nature, favour 
of it, that, in the ordinary circumstances of society, it must always 
‘beyond the point of calm respect; so far beyond it, indeed, that the lesson 
which the people require most frequently to be taught, is, not to venerat 

the very guilt and folly of the rich and powerful, because they are the ¢ 
and folly of the rich and powerful. It is to the objects of the idolatry 
selves, however, that the study of a science, which considers em as - 


and talents of mankind, must be especially salutary. 

cumstances ‘of a luxurious age, it is scarcely possible for the 
_ sider themselves as what they truly are; and though, if questioned as 
belief of their common origin with the rest of mankind, they would no- 
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think the question an ‘absurd one, and readily own their descent from the 
‘same original parentage ; there can’ be as little doubt, that in the silence of 

their own mind, and in those hours of vanity and ambition, which, to many 
of them, are almost the whole hours of life, this tie of common nature is 
varely, if ever felt.: It is’ impossible indeed, that it should be often felt, 
because, in the circumstances in which they are placed, there is every thing 
to remind therm of a superiority, of which their passions themselves are suf- 
ficiently ready to remind them, and very little to remind them of an guile 
from the contemplation of which all their passions are as ready to turn away. 
There are, however, some. circumstances which are too strong for all these 
passions to overcome, and which force,,in spite of them, upom the mind that 
self-knowledge which, in other situations, it is easy to avoid. «In* pain and 
sickness, notwithstanding all the vain magnificence which the pride of gran- 
deur spreads around tlie couch, and the profusion of untasted delicacies, 
with which officious tenderness strives to, solicit an appetite that loathes them, 
he who lies upon the couch within begins,to- learn his own fature, and sees 
through the splendour that seems to surround him, as it were, without touch- 
ing him, how truly foreign it is to that existence, of which before it se ed 
to form a part. ‘The feeling that he is but a man, in the true sense of that 
word, as a frail and depéndent being like those arouhd him, is one.of the 
first feelings, and perhaps not'one of the least painful, which arise in such a 
situation. 'The impression, however, of this. common nature, is, while it 
lasts, a most salutary one ; and it is to be* regretted only that health cannot 
return without bringing back with it all those flattering circumstances which 
offer the same seductions as before to his haughty superiority. 

The sight of death, or of the great home of the dead, in ike mann 
dom fails to bring before us our common and equal nature. In spit 
the little distinctions which a churchyard exhibits, in mimic imiti 
almost in mockery, of the great distinctions.of life, the turf, the ste 
its petty sculptures, and ‘all the’ columns and image’ of, the marble n 
‘ment; as we read the inscription, or walk over the sod, we think only o 

what lies beneath in undistinguishable equality.’ There is scarcely any one 
on whom these two great equalizing objects, sickness and. the sight of death, 
have not produced, for a short time, at least, some salutary’ moral impres- 
sion. But these ate objects which cannot often’dccur,‘and’ which are ac- 
Y Me i Rs gig we cs : ‘ 
companied with too many distressing circumstances, to render it desirable 
at they should -be,of very frequent occurrence. The study of the mind, 
: our common moral-and intellectual nature, ahd of those common hopes 
which await us, as immortal beings, seems in'séme degree to afford the ad- 
vantage, without the mixture of evil: for, though in: such speculative inqui- 
2s, the impression may be less striking than when accompanied with pain- 
ful circumstances, it jis more petmanent, because, from the absence of those 
powerful circumstances, it is more frequently and willingly renewed. 
the philosophy of mind, all those heraldic differences which have converted 
ject human vanity into a science, are as nothing.» It is man that is the ob- 


of investigation, and map with no distinctions that are adventitious. 
e f , the faculties, which we ‘consider, are endowments of the rich 
indeéd ; but they are endowments also of the meanes 


hts are continually directed by external ,circumstances, to that 
vation on which they are placed, to be led occasionally, as in 
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such inquiries they must be, to measure themselves and others without re- 
gard-to the accidental differences of the.heights.on which they stand, and 
to see what it is, in which they truly daffer, and what it is in which they 
truly agree. be Sage: ganna . wats ¥ 
In the remarks already made, on the study of the science of mind, we 
have considered its effeets on the progress of the other sciences, and om the 
moral dispositions.- But, though the study had no effects of this kind, meval 
‘intellectual, is not thé mind itself aypart of nature, and, as a mere physical 
object, deserving of our, profoundest and «host intent investigation ? or shall 
it be said, that while we strive, notymerely to méasure the whole earth, and 
to follow in our thought the; revolutions of these great orbs whose majesty 
may almost be said to, force from us.this, homage of admiration, but-to ar- 
range, in distinct tribes, those* animalcular atoms, whose very existence we 
learn only from the .glass through which we view them. the observing and 
calculating mind,itself is less an Object of universal sejence, than the anten- 
ne of an insect, or the filamerits,of & weed? Wduld it be no reproach to 
man, even though-he knew all things besides, that he yet knew far less-ac- 
curately than he might know his own internal nature,—like voyagers’ who 


delight in visiting every coast, of the most distant country, without the shght+ 
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est acquaintance, perhaps, with the interior of thelr own?. 


7 é : ‘ wit , , 
— 0." Qui terre pelagique vias, mundique per omnes a 
at a ioe spatiatur ovans, nfetasque suorum si “a 
7 aes erculeas audet Supra"posuisse Jaborumy g  *.- 408 sean 
os ae hag Neglectus jacet usque sibi, dumque omnia qberit, 0» rephaiei 


‘circumstance of interest, that. is peculiar. » It is the part of our. mixed nature 


‘in truth to look back, as far as ‘it is permitted to us sto look beatae 


Ipse sui quesitor abest 5 incognita tellus, 


4 Solus nauta latet, propioyqhe ‘ignoflor orbis. lat 


_ Would, the lines which follow these, if indeed there were an ne to 
whom they weré, applicable in their full extent, convey praise less high than 

at which might be given to the observer of some Small nerve ormem-_ 
brane, that had never been observed before; or the discoverer of a new spe- 


eies of earth, in some pebble before unanalyzed ? - 3 Fr 


Xx 
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' » Humanasque aperis ausis ingentibus oras.,  * Da eet 
"3 ’ » Jamque novos laxari sinus, animeque ldtentis » 
Wi he . : , bd rh 8 
4 ei Arcanas reserare vias, ceelosque recessus bry 
ey Fas aperire tibi, totamque secludere mentem. +» Bl od 
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To the mond, considered as a mere object of physical inquiry, there is on 


hal have especially in view as ‘often as we think of self;—the 

ich we began to exist, and continte e xist, by which in every mom: 
of our being, we have rejoiced, and hoped, and feared, and loved; or 
it is that which has’ been itself, in all our emotions, the rejoicer 


hoper, the fearer. ‘To inquire into the history of the mind, therefore, is 


whole history of our life. It is to think of those many pleasing emotions 
which delighted sus when present, or of those sadder feelings, which when 
sidered as past, become delightful, almost like the-feelings that were in 
emselves originally pleasing, and in+many cases, aré viewed with, still 
ater interest. e cannot attempt to .think of the origin of our know- 
Todge, without bringing before us scenes.and persons: most tenderly familian; 
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and though the effect of such remembrances is perhaps less powerful, when ; 
the mind is prepared for philosophical investigation, than in moments in 

which it is more passive, still the influence is not wholly lost. He must be’ 
avery cold philosopher indeed, who, even in intellectual analysis, can re- 

tyace the early impressions of his , youth, with as little interest as that with 

which he looks hack on the common occurrences of the past day. 

But it is not any slight interest which it, may receive from such peculiar 
remembrances, that can be Said to give value to the philosophy of mind. It» 
ot: in itself, the sublimest of all speculations, because it is the philo- 

sophy of the sublimest of all created things. “ There is but.one object,” 
s St. Augustine, “ greater than the ‘soul, and that one js its Creator.” 
iil est potentius illa creatwra que mens dicitur rationalis, nihil est subli- ~ 
mins ap ‘supra illam*est jam Creator est.” . When we, consider . 
his mind, even without reference’ to. the ciunand which he has 
iced on earth, what roof does.man afford for astonishment and admi- 
ration! His senses, his memory,. his reason, the past, the present, t the fu- ; 
ture, the whole universe,” and, if the univeyse have ‘any aie even more 
than the whole universe, comprised i in a single thought ; mid all thee 
_ changes of feelings that succeed each other, in’ rapid and — wvarlety, 'a, 
- permanent and unchangeable, duration, cgmpared with which, the duratign 


¢ external. things is but,the existence of a moment. _ gh 
‘© O what a patfimony this ! a being ; : tig % et ; 
SPAR ome +. OF such inherent-strength and majesty, F «go ae 
bale Not. worlds possgst can raise it ; ixorlds destroy’ * oo xe f . 
Os 4 Not injure ;* which ‘holds on ‘its eiapious course, ae an 
nf When thine, O Nature, ends !”t Z Pe. 


: ze dignity and’ grandeur, is ae mind considered, .eyen abs stractedly. ae 
I , instead of considéring the,fnind itself, we’ look to the wonders 
it has performed—the cities, the.cultivated plains} and all the varieties : 
vt mepsid scene to which the art of man has trarisformed the deserts, 
rests, and a of original nature ; when we’ behold him, not, limitin 
perations of his ¢ art to, that earth ‘to which he seemed con ned, but 
through the very elements¥ that appeared ‘to encircle’ hita as an 
mountable  Airasatean the Wwaves—struggling | ‘with the’ winds, 
aking their very Opposition subservient to his course; when we look 
still greater transformations which. he has wrought i in the moral | scene, 
mpare with the miseries of barbarousllife, the tranquillity and security « 
ol] ordered state ; when we, see; under the influence of’ legislative 
nsurmountable ‘multitudes obeying, in opposition to their strongest 
e. restraints.of a poy which. they scarcely perceive, and the, 
ofa single individu 1 mark ed’ and punished, at the*distdnce of half. 
sarth ; is it possible or us to observe all thesé wonders, and yet not 
ome ¢uriosity to examine the faculties by which they have been 
ht, some interest in a being so noble, that leads us to speculate on.the 
e wonders which he may yet perform, and on the final destiny which 
shim? ‘This interest we should feel, though no common tie connected 
th the object of our ac 
tof our admirati Qn 


{miration ; sand’ -we cannot ‘surely admit that ‘the 
ess “interesting to us, or less sublime in natu 
2 vhich we admire are those. which ourselves pees 
> wonders such as we ve Digi of achieving and a 
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“id ON THE NATURE OF PHYSICAL INQUIRY IN GENERAL. 


ap “" ot 
Tue preceding Lectures, gentlemen, have; I trust, sufficiently convinced 
“you of the importance of pr ee on which we’ are to enter,—if, inde 
yany of the advantages which we have cdnsidered were not of them 
obvious, as readily to have occurred to: your own reflection, or at least to 
quire less illustration, than,—in’ my desire to interest not your attention 
erely; but yoummesons ardour, in a science which be ars to me so mie 
to deserve it,—I have thought necessary to give them e have ‘seen, how 
interesting the mind is, -as an object of study, from its. own intrinsic excel- 
es ence, even though it were to’be considered in no other light is a mere 
< a, of thé universal i m of things, necéssary, therefore, ‘to be ‘cor 
ended with every other'existing substance, in a system of general ph 
We have seen sew in how many important respects, the study of 
J science of mind is favourable to the growth of, Virtuous sentiment, and to — 
the refinement and happiness of .society ; and, above all, ow a " 
intance with it is, t6 the proper conduct of our inquiries mere 
he ‘sciences, the objects of which are kindred. or analogous 
ai beer: us obje cts of which, however inde 
| pa m it shoved may debs, must always be consid “not a 
n themselves, but a they exist in relation to it ; since i can 
_ ‘us only through the medium of ‘the mental affections, or feelings, ¢ 
| them, which have laws peculiar. to themselves, and analyzed and arranged © 
| only by our mental faculties, which | have their own peculiar ‘ 7 of e ex 
* and power. ‘tie a 
The first great division of our course of inquiry is purely a 
It has for its object the mind, considered as susceptible of varic 
affections, and constituting, as it is thus,variously affected, th ol 
thought and feeling, which, though expressed by a variety 
of functions, or faculties, are still but the one mind itself existing in diffe 
4 , states. On retracing these states, which form the whole progress ‘of 
sentient, intellectual, and moral life,. we have to inquire into the pr 
 * of the substance, mifd, according to the same laws of inves 
#, which we inquire into the properties of externé ane : 
ing principles, from which the phenomena ma y be. supposed 
‘observing and genetalizing, till we arrive at those few simple prine 
laws, which however pompous the term laws may seem, as if it ry 
something different from the phenomena themselves, and paramount to them. 
yeh te pe , nothing more than the expression of the most general ci 
in which the phenomena themselves have been felt by us toa 
ee say of gold, that it is that which is of a certain ioe weight oe 
or it tile, fusible at a certain temperature, and capable of certain con 
apgons, ,—because all these properties have been observed by oursel 
ers,—so we say of the mind, that it is that which perceives, reme 
compares, and is suscep of ious emo r feelings ; b 
of all these we have been co nis 0 hay 
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pony gt which we do not remember to have observed ourselves, orto — 


‘reeeived on the faith of the observation of others, whose authority we 
have reason to consider as indubitable ; and as little are we entitled to as 
‘any quality, or general susceptibility, as belonging to the human mind, © 
which we have not been conscious ourselves in the feelings resulting from it 
or for which we have not the authority of the indubitable consciousness of 
others. . The exact coincidence, in this respect, of the physics of mind and 
of matter, it*is important that you should have constantly before you, that» 

ou may not be-led to regard ‘the comparative indistinctness and vagueness 


ess of reasoning with respect to theni. There is, om the contrary, | 
8 P yuk 
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‘of the mental phenomena as a warrant, for greater boldness of assertion, th 


such a case, still greater reason to adhere rigidly to the strict rules of phil 
Sees because the less definite the phenomena are, ‘te greater danger 
is there of being misled ‘in discriminating and classing them. The laws of 
iry, those general principles of. the logic of physics, which regulate our 
eh of truth in all things, external and internal, do not vary with the name 
of a science, ‘or its objects or instruments. ‘They are not laws of one sci- 
mee, but of every science, whether the objects of it be nrental or material, 
* elear or — definite or indefinite ; and they are thus universal, because, 
—— = 
aqui 

relation tc 


complicated phenomena on which those powers are exere c 
f reasoning, which would be false in chemistry, would be false 
y, would be false in the physiology of our corporeal or icactiogg? 
nature, and’ in all, for the samne reason ; because the mind is th 
in all alike, and is limited, by ‘the very constitution of its faculties, 
a certain order of inquiry, which it must, in this case of supposed erro- 
neous reasoning; have transgressed. pte Rig: 
n these general laws of inquiry, .as relating alike to the investigation of 
operties of matter and of. mind, it is my intention to dwell, for some 
full discussion ; for, though the subject maybe less pleasing, and 
€ more severe’and unremitting attention on your part, than the 
umber of the inquiries which await us, it is still more important than 
y of these, because it is, in truth, essential to them all. The season of 
r life is not that which gathers the: harvest ; it’is that which prepares the 
rent cultivation, for the fruits which are to adorn and enrich it ;— 
thout a metaphor, yow do not come here, that you may make 
nted, in a few months, with all the phenomena of the uni- 
ere only to look on the motions of the planets in an orrery, 
few names of substances and qualities;—but that you may ac- 
philosophical principles, which in the course of a long and 
le life, are to enable you to render yourselves more familiar every 
with the works of re, and with the sublime plans of its beneficent 
jor :—and if without the knowledge of'a single word of fact, in matter 


of the objects‘of inquiry, and of the plan on which alone investigation 
> pursued with advantage, I should conceive, that you had profited far 
than if, with confused notions of the objects-and plan of investigation, 
arried with you the power of talking fluently of observations, and expe- 
its, and hypotheses, and systems, and o 

hardest words of science.*" ee 
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mind, it were possible for you to carry away from these walls a clear - 


‘ing, in their proper a. 


igh applicable to many sciences, they are only laws of the one . 
ind, founded on the weakness of its powers of aS ‘ % 
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ow: iia remark, however, that I shouldenot have thought it n 
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What is it thatwe traly mean, hawever, when we say that’ we ; 
tee into the nature and properties of any substance ?, | Riscoua 
is a,most important one, bars is far from ee so simple as it may at f 
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rect so niuch of your attention to.the principles of scientific inquiry in — 
general, if I could have taken for granted, that you had already enjoyed the — 
feoopée of the instruction of my illustrious colleague in another chair, whose — 
Lectures on Natural Philosophy, sagmphiying that soundness of i 
ul 


‘which I can only‘recommend, ‘would, in that case, have enlightened you . 


more, as to the principles. of physical investigation,’ than any mere rules, of — 
which it is possible to point out to-you the utility and thesexcellences 
All physical science, whatever may be the vaxjety of- objects, ment ; 
material, to. which it is directed, * nothing more than the’ comparison of 
. phenomena, and the discovety of their agreement or disagreement, or order — 
‘of succession. « It is on vhagitadions aieiers or on consciousness, ee 1s 
only another, namé for internal observation, that the whole of science : 
founded ; because. there can be no comparison, without observation 
phenomeha compared, ,and no discovery of agreement or. disagre: 
without comparison, So far, then, as man has observed the phenomena 
matter or of,mind, so far, and no farther, may*he infer, with confidenc 
‘properties of matter and of mind; or, in the words of the gre i 
aphorism of Lord’ Bacon, .which+has been so often qu d, anc 
“quoted i in vain, “* Homo, nature miniSter et interpres, tantum fae’ 
» quantum de ature ongne re vel mente renew 3 nec 


of our own tinie, and introdu¢ed us, ae ecu a ar nore. 
liant and astonishings—were wasted in inquiries as barren as the: fr 
‘glory which attended them,+—that produced i c 
more pride, but produced nothing.more ; and, without giving an 
knowledge, “ag tae from aeneanep only its, humility, and 
bein instructed. 
Lee istit that we truly a in ere or shoul have i in view, 
into the nature of a substance’? +: : shy 
he material universe, amd all thé separate substances 
po ‘be considered in two lights, —either simply, . as com 
coexist, and are to outfeelings continuous, so as to form, dl 
and independent elements, one apparent whole; or of parts that change 
their relative positions, constituting, by this change of ‘pleosl I the physica. 
events of the material system of the world; and inquiry may 1 ave reference 
toa eee in a or either of those points of view. What is this body? 
may be inquired of us, when any particular body is pointed out; and the — 
which we. give will be very different according. particular light — 
in which we may have viewed it, though it must always relate to teen 4 | 
other of these two aspects. Let us suppose, for: example, the body 
cerning which the question is put, to be a piece of Blass I mone i 


ally a substance which iliar ou and of which y 0 
_probebly have safcient ee Sled be acquainted ted 
z gS * Noedire. be kK eis Pes 
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? and our answer will vary, as 1 have said, with the view wh 
"it. If we consider it merely as a continwotis whole, our answer will 
be, that it is a compound of alkaline and siliceous matter—meaning that 
particles of alkali and flint coexist ae are etna continuous, in that 
of which we speak. ° - 
Such is one of the answers whioh’ may be given to the question; ; and this 
_ sort of answer is one which is very commonly given to such questions.’ It 
you will peréeive, ndthing more than the enumeration of the constituent 
parts of the substance, and considets the substance, ‘simply ‘as it exists alone 
without regard to anyother bodies that may exist around:it; or near it, an 
without any allusion to chatrge of any kind. 
This sort of view, however, may be altogether reversed ; 3 and, instead of 
thinking of the parts that exist’ together in the substance,’ without reference 
to any changes, of which it is either‘the’ agent or the subject, we may think 
ily of su b et without reference io its constituent parts. 
this latter p view, we may say, in answer ‘to the question, as to 
pesencetemect glass, that it isa transparent substance, 
cording neral"taws of refraction, bends the’light that passes 
variously, closing to the different density’of the medium through 
rh sh Dibe-sa pars passed:before arriving at ityor of the’ ue a 
th ough iehich are to pass after” penetrating it’; thats it j is a su 
dusible at a ¢ temperature; not dissolved by the common powe 
cids, but soluble in a’ “particular acid termed the fluoric acid that, vie 
ingly 1 rubbed, by certain otlier substances, it, communicates, for'a time 
lacaeess bodies, the power of attracting or repelling other bodies; and we 
may add to our description, in Jike.: manner, as many other qualities as there 
are'various saaerr9 which.. produce in it any changey or are in any way 
d by it. *.. 
y had, 


10 the mere. stibstanee, concerning whieh the question. is 
> other substance with whieh,,in cohsequence of some 
moti tion ¢ Sie or oslo at the bodies, at the time of the ‘phenomenon of which 
; k, it has changed: its relative position 3 for, if-all the objects in 1 nature 
nained oem at rest, it Is very evident that'we could have no no 
any crane of matter whatever, | In ‘the enumeration of the qualities of 
ae ass, fo. example, when we speak of its’ properties, we suppose it to have 
changed, in evety case, some ‘relative position With, the ght that p 

ch it, the h sat: that melts it,- - the fluoric*acid that dissolves it, and the 
, at exeité in it, or eonduct fronr it,. electricity ; 3 and all these 
dies, therefore; we must have in ba in our ‘enumeration, as much as 
£ las ss alias dy: & . 
As there are only these two diferent aspects in which matter can be 
viewed, all the. physi¢al inquiry, with respect to: matter, must, as T have said, 
re reference to oné of them; and if we think that we are inquiring further 
"concerning it, our inquiry jis truly without an dbject,, and we know 
seek. We may éonsider it, simply as’ it exists in space, or as it exists in 
. Any substance, considered as it exists in space, is the mere name 
ii sich ourselves give to the coexistence of ‘a multitude of: bodies, similar in 

ature, or dissimilar, in apparen t con i ity ; considered as it exists: in time, 

it is that which is affected e prior changes pe other bodies, or which 

self produces a change of ape pacar | bodies. As it exists in space, 


g hie 


In all answers-.of ‘this kind, you'will perceive that regard is. 


It may be asked of us,’ then, What is the wee 


* 
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therefore, we inquire into its composition, or, in other-words, : 
discover what are the elementary. bodies that coexist in the space which 


occupies, and that arejall which we truly consider, when we think that we are 
con £ carwt the compound as one distinct body. As it exists in we 
inquire into its’ susceptibilities or its powers, ‘or, in other wards, endeavour to 


trace all the series of prior and errr changes, of, which its 
forms an intermediate honk. = 
This, then, sis our meaning, when we » speak of, inquiring into the nature 
of a'substance. We have one, or both of two objects in view, the discove: y. 
of the separate bodies that coexist in the substance, or rather that constitut 
the substance, which is: nothing’ more. than the separate bodies themse ves 5 
or the discovery of that series of changes, of which the presence of his 
particular substance, in some new. relative position with respect to other 


bodies, forms a part, ; the changes which other bodies, in,conseq ae 
this altered relativé position, occasion in ét, with the — which ¢ tocca- 
sions in other bodies. x yanpe Z . 


‘On these: ‘two different objects of physical , investigation, the coexisting 
elements.of bodies, and their successions of changes, it may be of advantage 
to dwell a little more fully in elucidation of the method which we have to 
‘in.our own department of physieal research ; for, though it may 
aps at “first appear to you, that to treat of the principles of inquiry, it 

tysics of matter, is to wander from the intellectual and moral specula- 


s which peculiarly concern us ; it isin truth eply as they are illustrative 
quiries whieh we are to pursue in the physiology of the mind, that I am 
led to make these general remarks. ‘The principles of philosophic — 
gation are, as I have already said, common to all the sciences. a act 
ing more precise notions of the objects of-any one of them, we can ly 
fail to acquire, in some degree, more precision,in our notions of evel ; 
and each science may thus be said to profit indirectly by every Timea 


light that. is thrown upon each. » It is by this diffusive tendency of its on 


almost as much as by its own sublime truths, and the important a 
these to.general physics, that the study of geometry has been. 
inestimable advantage to science. ‘Those precise, definitions which to 
every word the sanie exact signification,,in the mind of every one a hears 
it pronounced, and that lucid progress in the developement oie 
truth, which gives, even to ordinary powers, almost the. 
Sainte cheats itn the’ highest genius, are unquestionably o ig al! 
benefit to the mathematical stadent, while he is prosecuting his pe ar 
study, without any contemplation of other advantages to be reaped from 
them. But there can be no doubt that they are, at the same time, preparing 
his mind for excellence in other inquiries, of which he has then no 

tia i he will ever after be less ready to employ, and be more 


3 -than he would otherwise have been in detecting vague and infhefaine 
phraseology, and loose and incoherent reasoning ; and that a general spirit of . 
exactness and perspicuity may thus. at length be diffused in Lvien A 


will extend its influence, not tothe sciences merely, but, in some 
degree, also to works of ro ye literature, and even to Il lighter ¢ 
of conversation itself.“ 


*¢is not so exclusively: attached to geometry, as. tor be incapable of 
applied to other branches of knowledge. A work « morals, of politics, | 
eriticism, or even of eloquence, will, if all other es have. 


e spirit of geometrical inquiry,” says ee 
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same, be the more beautiful, for having come from the hand of a geo- 
vnc a. The order, the clearness, the precision, which, for a ¢ era- 

e time, have distinguished works of excellence on every subject, have . 
most probably had their origin in that mathematical turn of thought, which © 
is now more prevalent than ever, and which gradually communicates i 
evento those who are ignorant of mathematics. ‘It often happens that a 


single great man gives the tone ‘to the whole age in which he lives; and we 
st not forget, that the individual whg has the most legitimate claim to the 
y of having introduced and established a new art of reasoning, was an 
nt geometer.”* The philosopher to whom this improvement of the’ 
of reasoning is ascribed, is evideritly Descartes, whose claim is certainly * 
much less legitimate than that of our own illustrious countryman ; but the works 
of Bacon were not very extensively studied on the continent, at the time at 

ich Fontenelle wrote ; while, especially in Frarice, the splendid reputation 
of t eg permpomcter, who shook, as much with his owa wild hypothesis, as 
_ with the weigh of his reasoning, the almost idolatrous worship of the god 

of the schools, seemed to sweep before it,the glory of every other-reformer. 
The instance : | 


Descartes, however, is a still more happy one than his in- 
senious countryman, who was himself a Cartesian, could havé imagined it 
be. It is, indeed, impossiblé to conceive a more striking example of that 
flusive influence of the general spirit of scientific iaquiry, which I wish to’ 
strate ; since, in this instance, it survived the very system by which it was 
iffused ; all that was sceptical in that mixed system of scepticism and « 
matism which constituted the philosophy of Descartes, having long contin 
d even now continuing to operate beneficially, when scarcely a doctrine — 
of his particular - hiloabiby retains its hold. ite 9 es 
You will not then, I trust, take for granted, that precise notions as to the 
objects of inquiry, in any science, even in the department of external phy- 
sics, can be so absolutely without benefit to our plans of inquiry into mind, 
which must be pursued on the sante principles, if it be pursued with any 
Rie of success; and I may, therefore, safely solicit your atentiony 
little farther elucidation of the two objects which we have in view, in genet 
physical inquiry, whetl sr it be relative to matter or to mind. “aiid 
© inquire into the composition of a ‘substance, is to consider as one, 
many substances, which*have not the less an independent existence, because | 
they are in immediate proximity to each other. What we term a body, - 
however minute, is a multitude of bodies, or to:speak more exactly, an infi- © 
nite number of bodies, which appear limited to us indeed, but may perhaps 
appear, in their true character of infinity, to beings of a higher order, who 
may be able to distinguish as infinite, what our’ limited senses allow us to 
rceive only as finite. They are one, not in nature, but in our thought; 
‘as one tnousand individuals, that in nature must always be one thousand, . 
receive a sort of unity that is relative merely ta our conce tion, when ker p Be 
® by us as a single-regiment, or as ‘many regiments become one by forming 
_ together an army. In the energies of external matter, the innumerable — 
Se te bodies are thus regarded by us as one, when the space which di- 
1em is not measureable by our imperfect eam as distinct or 
sparate, when the space can be measured by us. The unity of the aggre- 
gate is here no absolute quality of the mass, but is truly relative to the 
erver’s power of distinguishing the component parts; the mass being one 
; ul a * Préface aux Eloges—(Euvres, tom. v. p. 8. 
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Pan 
less“6r better able to ‘distinguish | “tii aol 
lob arth, with its oceans, and rivers, and mountains, an 4 and 
Ad le sepal ultitudes of its ahimated inhabitants, ma m 
i 
von ri seem to us uniform and continuots, may seem a le 
on of separate and varied parts, to the. insect population that swarm 
i ty * 
Fre writer, “is a little world inhabited hy invisible animals, to a: 
thing ppears of immense extent,» who see in it mountains ure aby 
# other hold as little. communication with’ ‘the opposite snimaleala, who} hav 
heir. dwellings ther e, a8 we do .with our antipodes.”* . x 
e know, from its composition, as a product of art, that it is’a congeries of 
i s, which have-no similarity to each other, and which’ truly exist® sepa- 
e composition, though the lines’ of space which divide them € now 
ceased to be- visible to our weak organs ; and though, instead of being com- 
eir qualities, the beautiful 1 transparent ‘substdtiees considered by us, were, 
far as we know, simple, in the chemical. sense of the term, it would still 
mer case, but each similar in qualities to the aggregate itself. The ag- 
greg ate, in short, is, in every case, but a name invented by ourselves ; and 


ng of another species, orily one continuous and uniform as 
ce.“ A single leaf of a tree,” to borrow an obvious sah 
that are almost immeasurable, and wht, from one side of the 
thing can’ appear to our eyes more uniform than a piece of glass; yet 
rly from éach other, in the compound, as they existed séparately before. 
posed of alkaline and siliceous matter, which we know to be different in 
be as truly. an aggregate of many bedies, not dissimilar, indeed, as in the 


- 2 we term the constituent elements, are all that truly exists. To inquire t 
to the composi of a ‘body, is, Hienfore, ‘only to inquire what 
separate bodies are which’'we have chosen to consider ‘as one, or rather 
which are ranked. by us as one, from their apparent continuity. iy me 


I have dwelt the longer on this’ point of the unity of ana egregate a 
as derived from the mind of the observer only, and not fr ee consti 
bodies, which are truly separate and independent of cack ether 
always be separate and independent, whatever clianges they Rome 
undergo, in the various processes of composition and. Mecompeciia, cause 
this is ie the most simple, arid, at the same time, one of the Pe con- 
mples of a tendency of. the’mind, which*we shall. often’ have 
fon to remark in the course of our intellectual analysis,—the tende ncy 

e to substances without, as if existing in them’‘like permanent physi- 
_the relations which oursélves have formed, by the mer ‘com- 
‘objects with objects, and which, in themselves, as relations, are 

ing more than modifications ofyour own mind. — “It is very difficult for us 
believe, that when we Speak of a rock, or a mountain, or, perh laps, sti 
, when we speak of a single leaf or blade of grass as one, we speak of 
lity of independent substances, which may exist ee e ‘a now 
er, and which have no o eae than i in our concepti 
@ with every other species of relation.’ The talness of a 
of a shrub or weed; as these ranieetonnd are used by us 

do not express any real’ quality, of the wee, or shrub, or 
nly the fact. that our mind has ‘considered them together ; all 
express, is the mere comparison that is in us, not any gual 
objects ; and yet we can scarcely bring ourselves to think, 

¥ rs Fontenelle, Pluralité des Mondés, Conversat. 3. 
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» chemist tells us, that glass, which appears to us ne uniform subst 


pone of this satltin there is some quality, in’ 


with our notion of talness, and some op ‘quality ‘in the 
which corresponds with our notion of Sonne or tothe 5 
would deserve the name of tall} .thoug ere the 
ce, and the shrub or weed, in like ‘manner, “the epithet 
it alone existed, without & single object with which t could he’ m 
These instances, as I have said, are simple, ‘but the will r not bi the 
useful, in preparing. your minds for considering the more i b Nipeie, nt 
~ natures of relation in general, that imply, indeed, always some actual qua 
in the objects themselves, the perception of which leads us afterwards to 
mnsider them as related, but no Actual quality in either of the objects that 
narily and directly corresports with the notion of tlie relation itself, as 
there are qualities of ees that correspond directly with our: sensation 
Wwarenuvat colour, or any other of the sénsations excited immediately 
external things. The relation is, in every sense of the word, mental, 1 
__ merely is ares a feeling of the mind, for our Knowledge of. the qualities of 
- extern things is, in this sense, equally mental ; but, as haying its cause a 
origin Gectit in the very nature, of’ the mind itself, which cannot regard a 
number of objects,’ without forming some comparison, ‘and investing them. 
consequently with a number of'relations. I have already spoken of the 
intellectual medium, through which external object? become known to us; 


and the metaphor i is a just one. The medium, in this’ case, as truly as x 
fed 


the transmission of light, eommuniecates something of its own to that w 

it conveys ; and it is as impossible foy.us to perceive objects long or.o 
together,’ without that comparisoh which instantly invests them with ¢ 
relations, as it would be for us to perceive objécts; for a single moment, | 
from the tint of thé coloured glass through which we view them. “ Omnes 
_ perceptiones,” says: ‘Lord: Bacon, using a similar figure, “ omnes perceptiones, 
tam sensus quam mentis, sunt ex analogia hominis, non ex analogia universi ; 
que intellectus humanus instar speculi inéqualis ad radios.rerum, qui suam, 
| nature rerum immiscet, eamque ¢ storquet et"inficit.” 

We _ But, whatever may be thought’ of relations j ia general, there can be no 


stion, at least, as to the riature of that unity which we aseribe to bodies. 
have seen, that the substance, which, in’ thought we regatd as one, is in 
dat not one, but many substances, to which our ‘thought alone gives uni 
and that all i inquiry; therefore, vith respect to the nature of a oe 
it exists in space, is an inquiry into the nature of those*separate pp deesett 
a 1e space which we assign to the imaginary aggregate. Ets oi 
ssipate this‘imaginary aggregate of our own creation, and to Seow, 
hse separate bodies which occupy its space, abd-are all that nature crea 


* 


reat office of the analytic art of Chemistry, which does for us ma ? 


what the microscope does, that enables us to see > the small objects whick 
before us at all times, without onr being able to distinguish ‘them. 


on of different substances, he tells us what, with livelier 
: we might have known, without a single experiment 5 since 
atter and the alkali were present to us in every piece of ¢ 
ore he told us of their presence, as after it. The art of a 
has its origin in the meré imperfection of our senses, and i is truly 
blind, whose wants it is always striving to remedy, and alway 
ient proof of its inability to remedy them. ’ 
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We boast, indeed, of the chemical discoveries which we have made of 
late, with a rapidity of progress as brilliant, as itis unexampled in the history 
of any other science ; and we boast justly, because we have found, what the 
generations of inquirers that have preceded us on our globe,—far from de- 
tecting,—had not even ventured to guess. Without alluding to the agenc 
of the Galvanic power,—by which all nature seems to be assuming befoi 
us a different aspect,—we haye seen fixed in the products of our 


fires, and in the drossy rust of metals, the purest part of that cristae vs 
ne 


which we breathe, and the air itself, which was so long considered as simple 

ceasing to be an-clement. Yet whatever unsuspected similarities and diver- 
sities of composition we may have been able to trace in bodies, all our dis- 
coveries have not created a single new particle of matter. 'They have only 
shown these to exist, where they always existed, as much before our analysis 
“as after it,—unmarked indeed, but unmarked, only because our senses alone 
were not capable of.making+the nice discrimination. If man had been able 
to perceive, with his mere organs of sense, the different particles that form 
together the atmospheric air—if le had at all times seen the portion of these 
which unites with the fuel that wasms him, enter into this*union, as distinctly 
as he sees the mass of fuel itself, which he’ flings into his furnace, he could 
not have thought it a very great intellectual siceeame to state in words 
so common and. familiar a fact,—the mere well-known change of place 
of a few well-known particles; and yet this is what, in the imperfect state 
of his perceptive organs, he so proudly.terms his Theory of Combustion, 
the. developement of which was hailed by.a wondering world, and in these 
circumstances justly hailed by it, as a scientific era. ‘To beings, capable of 


perceiving and distinguishing the different particles, that form by their aggre- - 


gation, those small masses, which, after the minutest mechanical division of 
which we are capable, appear.atoms.to us, the pride which we feel, in our 
chemical analyses, must seem as ludicrous, as, to us would seem the pride 


of the blind, if one, whd had never enjoyed the opportunity of beholding the 
sun, were to boast of having discovered, by a nice comparison of the chang- 


’ 


ing temperature of bodies, that, during certain hours of the day, there passed } 
over our earth some great source of heat. ‘The addition of one new sense — 


to us, who have already the inestimable advantages which vision affords, 
might probably, in a few hours, communicate more. instruction, with ren 
to matter, than all which is ever’ to repay*and consummate the physical 
labours of mankind, giving, perhaps, to a single glance, those slow revelations 
of nature, which, one by one, at intervals of many centuries, are to immor- 
talize the future sages of our race. vs 


“All philosophy,” says an acute, foreign writer, is founded on these bes 


things,—that we have a great deal of curiosity, and very bad eyes. — 
astronomy, for example, if our éyes were better, we should then see 

tinctly, whether the stars really are, ‘or are not, so many suns, illuminating 
worlds of their own; and: if, on the other hand, we had less curiosity, we 
should then care a very little about this knowledge, which would Come pretty 
nearly to the same thing. But, we ‘wish to know more than we see, and 


there lies the difficulty. Even if we saw well the little which "aise 


this would at least be some small knowledge gained. But we « it 
different from what it is; and thus it happens; that‘a true philosopher passes 
his life, in not .believing what he sees, and in labouring to guess what is 
altogether beyond his sight. I cannot help figuring to myself,” continues. 
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the same lively writer, “that nature is a great publicspectacle, which re- 
sembles that of the opera. From the place at which we sit in the theatre, 
we do not see the stage quite as ityis. The scenes and machinery are 
arranged, so as to produce a pleasing effect at a distance ; and the weights 
bm pullies, on which the different movements*depend, are hid from us. We 
erefore do not trotible our heads with guessing, how this mechanical part 
*“of the performance is carried.on. It: fs perlraps only some mechanician, 
_ concealed amid the crowd of the pit, who racks. his brain about a flight 
through the air, which appears to him extraordinary, and: who is. seriously 
bent on discovering by what means it has been executed. * This mechanic, 
gazing, and wondering, and tormenting himself, in the pit of the opera, is in 
a situation very like that of the philosopher i in the theatre of the world. But 

. what augments the difficulty to the philosopher, is, that, in the machinery 
which nature presents, the ¢ords are completely concealed from him,—so 
completely indeed, that the’ constant puzzle has been to guess, what that 
secret contrivance is, which produces the visible motions in the frame of the 
universe. _ Let us imagine all the sages collected at an opera,—the Pytha- 
gorases, Platos, Aristotles, and ‘all those great names,. which now-a-days 
make so much noise in our ears,. Let us suppose, that they see the flight 
of Phaeton, as he is represented carried off ‘by the winds ; that they cannot 
perceive the cords to which he is.attached; and that they, are quite ignorant 
of every thing behind the scenes. It is a seeret virtue, says one of them, 
that carries off Phaeton., Phaeton, says another, is composed of certain 
numbers, which, cause him-to ascend. A third says, Phaeton,has a certain 
affection for the top of the stage. He does not feel at his ease, when he is 
not there. Phaeton, says a fourth, i is not formed to fly ; but he likes better 
to fly, than to leave the top of the stage empty,—and a hundred other ab- 
ees of the kind, that might. have ruined the reputation of antiquity, if 
oe reputation of antiquity,’ for wisdom, could have been ruined. At last, 
e Descartes, and some other .moderns, who say, ‘Phaeton ascends, be- 
cause he is drawn by cords, and because a weight, more heavy than he, is 
. descending as a counterpoise, Accordingly, we now no longer believe, that 


e 


8 

a will ascend, or descend, unless by the operation of some spring or counter- 

poise ; and thus to see mature,’ such as it really | iS, is to see the back of the 
stage at the opera.”* 

n this exposition of the phenomena of the universe, and of those strange 

* follies of the wise,” ’ which have been gravely propounded in the systems 

of philosophers concerning them, there is much, truth, as well as happy 


pleasantry. As far, at least, as relates to matter, considered merely as 


- existing in space,—the first of the two lights in which it maybe physically 
_ viewed,—there can be no question, that philosophy is nothing more than an 
5 endeavour to repair, by art, the badness of our eyes, that we may be able to 
see what is actually before us at every moments To be fairly behind the 
scenes of the great spectacle of nature, however, is. Something more than 
It is not merely to know, at any one moment, that there are many 
object ing on the stage, which are invisible where the spectators sit, 


all the wonders of the drama. It is, in short, to have that.second view of 
Ene as existing in time as well as space, to the consideration of whieh i 


_ * Fontenelle, Pluralité des Monti Conversat. 1, 
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a body will stir, unless it be drawn or impelled by some other body, or that it” 


but to know them as pieces of machinery, and to observe them operating in 


to proceed i in my next Lecture. 6. 


THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED, eh a a 


In my last Lecture, gentlemen, ‘I considered, ‘at some length, the fibate ; 
te "hysical Inquiry in general, and*stated to you, in particular, the tip 
s, in which, objects may be physioally viewed, as eprint simply ‘in 

‘ies, or as existing in tvine,—the inquiries, with respect to the o ne, ha 
regard to the composition of bodies; the mquiries, with respect to the other, 


"having regard to the changes, of which’ they are either the subjects or occa- 


‘sions, and consequently ‘to their susceptibilities’ or their powers—their sus- 
ceptibilities 6f being affected by other subsfarices, their powers of. affecting 
other substances. I used the wayd susceptibility, you will perceive, as, in 
this case, synonymous with what Mx. Locke, and some other writers, have 
denominated passive power, to avoid the apparent verbal contradiction, or at 


‘least’ the ambiguity, yéhich’ may arise from annexing the term passive to a 


r. 
“ + 


. masses, which nature every Where presents to us. We are thus 0 


“Wevome to the contrivances of the opticiap, to perceive stars and | planets 
f : 


~Podies,—which constitutes one of the two great departments of a 


now considers it a nd ; ee "a te at has learned to regard _ 
ft as npounc , IS 3 as ign nt of the true gavure of - eparate 


word, which is generally employed to wae not tthe subject of change, but 
‘cause or o¢casion of change. 

__Of these two points.of view, then, in sri an object may be regarded, 
Pn the question is put, What is it? we have *seen, I hope, sufficiently 
distinctly, the nature of one. If, in ‘answering the question, we “— the 
»object merely as it exists in ‘space, and say, that jit is a compound of certain 
substances, we mean nothing more than that, in the portion of space, which 
we conceive to be occupied “by this ohe 1 imaginary aggregate, there is truly 
‘a plurality of bodies, which, though. seemingly contiguous, haye an existence, 
separate and independent of “each.” other, as if they we 
e distance ; the one dggregate: being’ nothing more th 
ese separate boldies, to whieh ourselves give all the unity whick ¥ 
‘merely by considering them as qgne. * + - ae 
. _ The necessity of inquiring into the nature of these separate Kei 


investigation,+we found’ to afise from the imperfection of our sense 
are not sufficiently acute to discover; of themselves, the component 


form to ourselvés an‘ art of analysts, ‘mer ely that we may ‘perceive what 
constantly before our eyes, in the-same manners as we are obliged to have 


at are incessantly sheddjng on us their light. , are 
"There is, *indeéed, something truly worthy of our astonishment, ine the ; = 
of knowledge of the tualities sf matter, which, with our very imp | 
‘senses, we are still able to attain. What we conceive ourselves to s 3 
an aggregaté of many bodies, of each of which,’ rae a 
said, in the strictest sense of the term, to be absolutely ignorant and a 
aggregate, which we know, has no real existence, but as that very n 
of bodies, of which we are ignorant. _When water was regarded 


substance, every one who looked upoh a lake or river, conceive¢ 
knew as yen yhat the dies was which flowed in it, as the ch 
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bodies that exist in it, thoséwho formerly regarded® i it as sintple; since 
one additional overy may prove the very elements, which he now regards 
as the ultimate constituents of water, to be truly eompounded of other ele- 
ments, still more minute, a ltogether unknown to him. . 
That our only knowledge of matter should be of a multitude of bodies,, 
of nature of each of which, individually, we are in absolute i ienoratiee, 
may em, at first sight, to justify many, of the most extravagant doubts of 
the sceptic: and yet there is really no ground for such scepticism, since, » 
‘though the coexisting bodies be separately unknown, the effect, which they * 
produce when coexisting in the circumstances observed i us, is not the less 
‘certain and definite ; and it is this joint effect of thé whole, thus certain and 
definite, which is the*true object of our knowledge ; not the uncertain ofa 
which the minuter elements might produce, if théy existed alone. ~The 
same aggregates, whatever their elementary nattfre may be, operate on-our 
senses, as often as they recur, in the samé mannér the yaknown elements 
which constitute an oak, or a tower, or the ivy that clings around it, exciting 
in the mind those particular sensations, to the extgynal causes of which we ? 
continue to give the name of" oak or tower or ivy; and exciting these, as * 
precisely and uniformly, as if we were acquainted with each minute element 
of the objects without. Our knowledge of nature must in*this- “way, indeed, “ 
be confined to the mixed effects of de magses which it exhibits ; 3 but it is wot. 
on that account less valuable, nor less sure ; for to’ the ‘certainty of this 
limited knowledge all which is hecessary is uniformity of the mixed effects, ? 
whatever their unknown coexisting causes may be. It is with masses only, 
not with elements. that we are concerned, in all the. important purposes of ¢ 
life; and the ze Seaent wisdom of the Author of Nature,’ therefore, has i m 3 
this as in every other case, adapted our powers to our necessities, —giving ' 
m the knowledge, that’ is requisite for the purposes which all 
ki = equally’ have in view, and feaving to a few philosophic i 
the curiosity of discovering what the substances around us truly ar 
entary state, and’ the means af making continual Att isi this 
ever-en ing analysis. as 
' Such then is the nature of one of the views, in which physical i inquiry may — 
directed, to the discovery | of elements, that.are fexisting together, ¢ : 
moment. But is not this species of*inquiry, it may be asked, peculiar 
matter, or may it also be extended to mind? It is easy to conceive that, 
if matter always | have extension, and therefore necessarily be composed of | 
parts, an inquiry jinto its composition may form ‘an important part of cos 
Investigation ; but this sort of inquiry will seem to. you altogether inadmi 
_ ble in the philosophy of mind, since, the mind is not composed of parts 
exist, but is simple and bvisitle. If, indeed, the term composition, in 
plication of it, be understood strictly j in the same sensé as when applied 
to matter, it is very evident, that there ¢an be no inquiry into the ——, 
“tone of thoughts and feelings, since every. thought and feeling is as sim 
in le as the mind itself; being, in truth, nothing more tiga he r 
mind itself existing at a certain monient in a Certain state; and yet, “. con- 
sequence of some very wonderful laws, which regulate die’ successions of our 
nental phenomena, the science of mind is, ir all its most important respects, 
a science of analysis, or at least a science which ra to our “contempla- 
the same results as if it were, strictly analytica Is nd ‘we inquire into. 
rate ideas or other feelings, “ agi a 
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emotion, very nearly as we inquire into the corpuscular elements, that coex- 
ist in one seemingly continuous mass. ‘The nature of this very wonderful 
Pinion of analysis, or at least of a process which is virtually the same as 

alysis, to a substance, that is necessarily at all times simple and indivisible, 
will, however, be better understood by you, after we have turned our atten- 
tion to the other general division: of physical» inquiry, which is still to~be 
considered by us. I need not, I hope, repeat, after the remarks oo fl 


— made in my last Leeture, that, in leading your thoughts, for so long at 


the subject of general science, I have had constantly i in view its ap ica- 
tion to the phenomena of our own department of it, and that we are truly 
to study mind with accuracy, when we are learning what it is, which 
is to be studied in the great system of things. There can be’ no question, 
at least, that he who has erroneous notions of the objects of physical inves- 
igation in the material universe, will be very, likely also rr, or rather 
a fail to err, in hig notions of the objects of physical investigation, as it 
es to mind. 

I proceed, then, to consider, what it is which we truly have in. view, When 
we direct our inquiry, not to the mere composition of objects existing con- 
tinuously in space, but to the succession of changes which they e ibit in 
tume,—to their susceptibility of being affected by | other bstane their 
power of affecting other substances. ‘The inquiry, as you must perceive, 
involves the consideration of some words about which a peculiar mystery has 
been very generally supposed to hang—causution, power, connexton of events. 
But we shall perhaps find that what is supposed so peculiarly mysterious.in 
them, is not in the very simple notions themSelves, but i in the misconceptions 
of those who have treated | of them. ? 

-It is not in this case, as in tHe former department of physical in 
the mere imperfection of our sense, , that produces the necessity 
Matter, as existing in space, is wholly before us, and all which is n 
for perfect knowledge of it, in this respect, is greater delicacy of 
ceptive organs, that. we may distinguislf every element of the seemin 
continuous mags. 'T’o know the mere composmien of a substance, is to 

hat is actually present, at the very moment, which we may imagi 
Ree the highest perfection to bg capable of instantly 
to know all the susceptibilities.and powers of. a substance, the varion 
in which it may affect or be ‘affected by every other, is to know i 
as it exists before us in the, particular circumstances of any one moment, but 
' it mi have existed, or may exist, in all possible » circumstances of com 
ation,—which our senses, that are necessarily confined to the cireum-— 
es of the present moment, never could teach us, even though they 
be 
we 


able to distinguish every atom of the minutest mass. 

indeed, there were any thing, in the mere appearance of a body, eid 
could enable us to predict the changes that would take place in it, when 
brought into every possible variety of situation, with respect <a bo tote 
or the changes which it would then produce in those other 
views, into which I have divided physical inquiry, would PB Sg ex a? ; 
so that to know the continuous elements of any substance, would be to kno 
at the same time, its susceptibilities and powers. But there is nothing, in 
the mere sensible qualities of bodies, considered separately, that can ae us | 
even the slightest intimation of the changés, which, in new circwmst ae, 

"union, they might eeriprpcally suffer or produce... Who could infer, 
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the sunilar appearance of a lump of sugar and a lump.of calcareous spar, 
that the one would be soluble in water, and the other remain unmelted ; or, 
from the different aspect of gunpowder and snow, that a spark would: h 
extinguished, if it fell upon the one, and, if it fell upon the other, wou 
excite'an explosion that would be almost irresistible ? But for experience, 
ve ghonld be altogether incapable of predicting any such effects, from either - 
of the objects compared ; or, if we did know, that the peculiar susceptibility 
belonged to one of the two, and: not thes other, we might as readily sup- 
t calcareous spar would melt in water as sugar, and as readily, that © 
snow as that gunpowder would detonate, .by the contact of a spa It. is 
experience alone, which teaches us that these effects ever'take place, and 
that they take place, not in all substances, but only in some particular sal: 


It has, it dee , been’supposed by many ingenious philosophers, that, if w 
should then see, not merely what corpuscular changes take place in 2 6 . 


dict, before experience, the ,effects which they would reciprocally produce. © 


we do now the properties of a square or a triangle. Did we know the me- = * 
chanical affections of thé partieles.of rhubarb, hemlock, opium, and a man; * »" 


kill, and opium make a man sleep ; as well as a watchmaker can, , 
ttle piece of paper laid on the balance will keep the watch from: 
be removed ; of that, some small part of .it being rubbed by a 
m would quite lose its motion, and the watch go no more. 
solving of silver in aquafortis, sand gold in aqua regia, *and not vice 
Id be*then perhaps no more difficult to know, than it is to a smith 
and why the turning of one key will opeh a. lock, and+no 


¢ of another. But While we are destitute of senses acute eno 
ver the minute particles of*bodiés, and to give us ideas of the mecha- — 
‘affections, we must be content to be ignorant of their properties and | 
ways of operation ; nor can we be assured about them any farther, than ' 
some few trials we make areyable to reach. But whether they will su ; 
again another time, we cannot be certain.’ This hinders our certain knows» 
ledge of universal truths concerning natural bodies: and our reason carries. 
us herein very little beyond particular matter of fact... - 
eae And therefore I am apt to doubt, that how, far soever human pies | 
may advance useful and experimental philosophy in physical things, scien 
will still be out of our reach; because we want perfect and adequate ‘ 
} of those very «bodies which are nearest to us, and most under our - 


command. ‘Those which we i ranked into classes under names, and we 


think ourselves best acquainted with, we have but very imperfect and incom- 

plete itteas of. Distinct ideas of the several sorts of bodies that fall under 

_ the examination of our senses'‘perhaps we may have oo adequate ideas, I 

‘suspect, we have not of any one among them. And though the former of 

these will serve us for common use and discourse, yet while we want the 
Q 
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latter, we are not capable of scientifical knowledge ; nor shall ever be able 
discover general, instructive, ‘unquestionable: truths concerning them. 
nty and demonstration are things we must not, in these matters, pre- 
tend to. By the colour, figure, taste, and smell, and other, sensible qualities, 
we have as clear and distinct ideas of sage and hemlock, as we have of a 
circle and triangle ; but having no idgas of the particular primary qualities 
of the minute parts of either of these plants, nor of other bodies which we 
would apply them.to, we cannot tell what effects they will produce; nor when 
we sée those effects, can we so much as guess, much Jess know, their man- 
ner of production. Thus having no ideas of the particular mechanical affec- 
tions of the minute parts of badies that are within our view and reach, we 
“are ignorant: of their constitutions, powers, and operations: and of bodies 
more refnote we are‘yet more ignorant, “not knowing so much as their very 
utward shapes, or the sensible,and,grosser parts of their constitutions.”* 
- The fallaey’of the reasoning of this very eminent philosopher consists 
partly, in the present case, in a sort of petttio principii, or, at least, a false 
assumption that is involved’ in the weyy, phrase mechanical affections, and int 
all the mechanical illustrations adduced. df rhubarb purge, and hemlock 


_ kill, by qualities‘that cam be said to be mechahical, and if these qualities be 


RMANENT, there can be no question, that,to know aceuretely the mechani- 
eal qualities of these substances; ‘in relation to the human body, would be 
to know, that rhubarb must purge, anid hemlock kill, as much as to know the 
mechanism of a.watch would be to knotv, that the watch must stop if a ] 
part of it were rubbed by a file. »But the inquiry is’still left, whether it be 
thus, by the mere principles of mechartical action, that rhubarb and hemlock 
produce their peculiar effects on the animal system,’ and that silver is dis- 


great masses around us; to the changes wrouglif.in theiniyiy e 
‘must still come to certain ultimate changes ds inexplicable’ 

see at present. It is as difficult to ‘predict, without experience, the mot 
of one atom to or from another atom, as the mation of one mass of atoms te 
or from another mass of atoms. ‘That the globe of the earth should tend’ 


“towards the sun, which’ is at So great’ a.distance from it, and should thus be 
er > 


every moment arrested within that orbit, from, which, if there were no such 
deflecting force, it would every moment have a tendency to escape by flying 


off in a straight line, is, indeed, most'tvonderful. But precisely the same 


laws which operate on the whole globe of the earth, operate on every parti- 
cle of which the earth is composed,~since the earth itself is only th 
separate particles under another name; and if it be wonderful that allof 
these should have a tendency to approach the sun, it ‘must be equally won- 
derful, that each minute constituent particle should tend individually, 1 rough, 
| figure, 


to use Mr. Locke’s words, we were accurately acquainted with the “ 


size, texture, and motion of each.” The same original mystery of gravita- — 
tion, then, would remain, though our senses enabled us to discover every | 


; '® Essay concerning Human Understanding, book iv. c. 3. sec. 25, 26. 
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gravitating particle in the intimate structure of the gravitating mass. By ~ 
knowing intimate structure of bodies, we should indeed know what wally 4 


cu 


their elements mutually affected, “but not why these elenients were mutu 
affected, or were affected in one way rather than in another. eee 
The chief error of Mr. Locke, in this respect, evidently consisted, as I 
have said, in his assumption of the very thing to be proved, by taking for 
granted, that all the*changes of bodies are the effects of their immediate — 
contact and impulse, and of a kind, therefore» which may be termed strictly 
mechanical,—an assumption, indeed, which harmonized with the mathema- 
tical chemistry and medicine of the age in which he lived, ‘but of the just- 
ness of which there is not the slightest evidence in the general phenomena, 
chemical and nervous, of which he speaks. If, instead of confining. his 
attention to the action of bodiés in apparent contact, ‘he had turned his 
thought to the great distant agencies of‘heture in the motions of the planetary ‘ 
world, it is scarcely possible to conceive that he should not have discovered ‘» 
his mistake. In another of his works, his Elements of Natural Philosophy, 
bs has stated very justly, as.a consequence of the law of gravitation, that 
I earth were the sole body in the universe, and at rest, and the moon 
were suddenly created at the same distance‘ froin the earth as at areer | 
earth and the moon would instantly begin to’ move towards one another in. 
re ht line. What knowledge of the “ figure, size, and texture,” of the 


rticles of the earth could have enabled its human inhabitants to predict 
his instant change? and if the particles of gold and aqua regia, and of 
ock, rhubarb, and opium, which, together with all the other particles of 


“our globe, would in the case supposed, instantly begin to move towards the 
ogee thus attract and be attracted, in gravitation, with tendencies 
that are independent of every mechanical affection, what authority can there — 
be for sp sing, that the chemical and vital agencies of the same particles * 
ust be mechanical, or that therone set of changes could have been pre- 
Hictea @ priori, if the other was confessedlly beyond the power of leo ee ing 
diy oft 7 - ie wg oS 


+ 


ugh all the changes which take place in nature were truly reducible 
m, we should still have ultimately the same difficulty in attempti 

redict, without experience, the changes that would ensue from them. ‘The 
chanical propefties are indeed thermost familiar to our thought, se 

are those which we are constantly witnessing in the great displays of 
human power that are most striking to our senses. The house, the bridge, 

the carriage, the vessel, every implement which we use, and the whole wide 
surface of the cultivated earth, present to us, as it were, ome universal trophy 

of the victories of the great mechanist, nian. We cannot look back to the, © 
time when we'were ignorant of the mechanical properties of matter; but 
still there was a time when they first became ‘known to us, and became 


ut even with regard to the mechanical affections of matter io 
0 
to 


__ known by experience of ‘the motions that resulted from them. What can 
~ be simpler than the phenomena of ‘impulse ? That a ball in motion, when 
_ it meets another at rest, should force this to’ quit its place, appears now to 
_ be something which it required no skill or experience to predict ; and yet, 
- though our faculties were, in every respect, as vigorous as now,—if we could | 
_ imagine this most common of all phenomena to be wholly unknown to us,— 
*% what reason should we be able to discover in the circumstances that imme- 
_ diately precede the shock, for inferring the effect that truly results, rather 


at 


of t the future, and the object of physical inquiry is, not the mere 
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( atever f ? Were the laws of motion previo i 
e self as presumable, that the: moving ball should 


yp when it reached the other, or that it should merely rebound 
hat ah sag ball should. be forced by it to quit its state of 


ty 1 move forward i in the same direction. We know, int , that the 
“a fi ct is dif rentp»but it is because we have witnessed it or we know it ; 
not because the laws of motion, or any of the mechanical affections of matter 


whatever are qualities that might be inferred independently of observation. 
“A Experience, then, is necessary in every case, for discovering the mutual 
tendencies of the elements of bodies, as much as for determining the reci- 

me affections, of ‘the masses. But experience feaches us the past only, 


of a = ong which has taken place, but the similar changes which ¥ 
pf ional take place as often es the objects are again’ in the same cir um- 
ot the Phenomena oply, but ne powers by which the eee 


a ~ 


; then, « -we believe that cata similarity of the. future te 
constitutes, or at least-is implied in, our notion of i A 
3 to the earth,—a stone will always tend to the earth, 10 
position ; nor can the first “be said to involve the ee a 
erience, then, alone that we must have recourse for the ori 
lief, but torsome other principle, which converts tyessirnple fa 
rience into a general expéctation, tor confidence; that is afterwe 
ae em the guide of all our plans and actions. Eg fa, 
his principle, since it cannot be derived from “exper ence itself, 
relates oaity to the past, must be an original principle of our nature. There 
is a tendency in the very constitution of the mind ‘f ‘which ‘de expecta 
tion arises,—a- tendency that, in every thing which it adds to the mere facts 
of experience, truly be termed instinctive ; for though that term 1s 
ommonl oe to imply something peculiarly mysterious, there is i 
real mystery in it than in any of the simplest successions of oe 
h are all, in like manner, the results of natural tendency of the mind to 
st in certain states, after existing in.cettain other states.: The belief i 
state or feeling of the mind as easily cgnceivable as any other state of it,- 
new feeling, arising in certain circumstances as uniformly as in certain 
circumstances. There arise other states or feeliy of the mind, which we * 
never consider as mysterious ; those, for’ example, which we term the sensa 
tions of sweetness or of sound. To have our nerves te or hearing 
affected in a certain * manner, isnot, indeed, to taste’ or to hear, but 


A nmediately afterwards to have those particular sensations ; and this merely 


use the mind was originally sor constituted, as to exist directly in the one 
after existing in the other. ‘To “observe, in like manner, a series of 
lents and consequtents, is not, in the very feeling of the moment, 
in the future sifnilarity, b consequence of a similar origi al t 
ency, it a ear afterwards to believe, that the same anteceder 
invariably be follow ‘the same consequents. 'That this Sey" 
future is a hs of mind very different from the, mere: perceptio 
of the past, from which it. flows, is indeed true; but wha 
$a sensation of the mind, to the solution of a f 
tongue,—or the hormones of music, to to the vibra 
All which we know, in both cases, is, that these 
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larly take place ; and in the regular successions of nature, which*€ould not, 
in one instance more than in another, have been. predicted without experi- 
ence, nothing is mysterious, or every thing is mysterious. _ It is wonderful, 
indéed,—for what is not wonderful ?—that any belief should arise as to a 
futwre which as yet has no existence ; and which, therefore, cannot, in the 
strict sense of the word, be an object of our knowledge. But, when we 
consider Whovit was who formed us, it would, in truth, have been more 
wonderful, if the mind had been so differently constituted that the belief had 
not arisen; because, in that case, the phenomenagof nature, however regu- 
larly. arranged, would have been arranged in vainy and that Almighty Being, 
who, by enabling us to foresee the physical events that are to arise, has ena- 
bled us to provide for them, would have left the creatures, for whom he 
has. been so bounteously provident, to perish, ignorant and irtesolute, amid 
elements that seemed waiting to obey them,+—and vietims of confusion, in 
the very niidst of all the harmonies’ of the universe. te 
_ Mr. Hume, indeéd, has attempted to show, that the belief of the similarity 
of future sequences of events is reducible to the influence'of custom, without 
the necessity of any intuitive expectation; but he has completely failed ‘in 
the reasoning with which he has endeavoured to support this opinion. Cus= 
tom may account for the mere suggestiow of one object by another, as a part 
a train of images, but not for that belief of future realities, which is a 
‘ different state of mind, and which, perhapsy does not follow every such 
Suggestion, however frequent and habitual. “ The phenomenon A, a stone 
yas a thousand times fallen’to the earth; the phenomenon B, a stone will 
always, in the same circumstances, fall’ to the earth; are propositions that 
differ as much as the propositions, A, a stone has once fallen to the earth ; 
B, a stone will always fall to the earth. At whatever link of the chain we 
begin, we must still meet with the same. difficulty—the conversion of the 
past into the future. If it be absurd to make‘this conversion at one stage 
of inquiry, it is just as absurd to make it at any other stage ; and, as far as 
our memory extends, there never was a time at which we did not make the 
instant conversion,—no period, howeter early, at which we were capable 
of knowing that a stone had fallen, and yet believed that, in exactly the 
same circumstances, there was no reason to suppose that it would fall again. 
But on this particular error-of Mr. Hume, the very narrow outline, within 
which the present sketch is necessarily bounded, will*not-permit me to 
enlarge. I have examined it, at copsiderable length, in the third editjonsof 
the inquiry which I have published on the Relation of Cause and Effect. 
It is more immediately our present ‘purpose to consider, What it truly is 
which is the object of inquiry, when we examine the physical ‘successions 
of events, in whatever manner the belief of their similarity of sequence may .» 
have arisen? Is it the mere'series of regular antecedents and consequents ~ 
themselves ? or, Is it any thing more mysterious, which must, be supposed 
to intervene and connect them by some invisible bondage ? 
= ~ We see, in nature, oné event followed by another. The fall of a spark 
sunpowder, for example, followed by the deflagration of the gunpowder ; 
d, by a peculiar tendency of our constitution, which we must take for. 
“granted, whatever be our theory of power, we believe, that as long as all the 
_ circumstances continue the same, the sequence of events will continue the 
™ Cc 3 that the deflagration of gunpowder, for example, will be the invaria- 
“ble consequence of the fall of a spark on it ;—in other words, we believe 
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er to be susceptible of deflagration on the application of a 
a spark to have the power of deflagrating gunpowder, wever 


—! 
mw Theke is nothing more, then, understood in the trains of events, ho 
reguli , than the regular order of antecedents and consequents ‘which 

se the train; and between which, if any thing else existed, it would itself 
es a part of the train. +All that we mean,,when we ascribe to one substance 
a susceptibility of being affected’ by another substance, is, that a certain 
“change will uniformly take place, in it when that other is present ;—all that 
we mean, in like manngr, when Wwe ascribe. to one substance a power of 
affecting another substance, . is, that, when it is present a certain change will 
uniformly take place in that other substance. + Power, in short, is significant 


not of any thing different from the invariable antecedent itself, but ‘a the 
ac 


~ mere invariableness of the order of its appearance in reference to s 
riable consequent,—the invaridble ‘antecedent being denominated 
the invariable consequent an effect. ‘T'6 say, that water has the po 
dissolving salt, and to say, that salt will always melt when water Is poure 

nit, are to say precisely the same thing ;—there ‘is nothing in. 
Pee onsition, which is not exactly, and to: the same extent, enunciated i 
other. | = 2. as 
, At would, indeed, be a very different theor of causation, if, without taking” 
~ into account the important circumstance of invariableness, or the ani 
certainty of being at all times followed. by a particular event, ‘we were 
say, that power is mere antecedence; for there can be no question, tha 
phenomena precede other. pheriomena, which we never consider as hav ving 
any permanent relation to them. ‘They are r arded as ante nts, but | not 
invariable antecedents, and the reason of this is obvious. 
events are constantly taking place together in the immense system of 
universe. ‘There must, therefore, always be innumerable coexisting 
the parts of each of which, though permanently related to each othe 
y have no permanent relation to the: parts of thes other series ;_ 
e event of one.series may thus precede, mot its own ‘effect’ 
, which. is to be its constant and uniform’ attendant, in all similar 
ces,'but the events also of other coexisting series, ‘which may never 
with it again at the same moment. There is no sperson in eli 


that an eclipse may be followed by a pestilence, or an unpleasant : 
some unforeseen calamity of the day, though there be much su 


believing, that these antecedents and consequents had si emanate 


« 


tion to each other. In ordinary-and familiar cases,.at lea 
"sufficiently the distinction of what is thus casual on 
in the order of ‘nature. Yet it is only by losing 
Ae obvious, and confounding invariable with casual con 
eid, and other emineht philosophers, have been led i 
eee in the confidence of confuting gone of 
of metaphysical opinions. ‘To prove that power i | 
i acage they p rove that. it is more than casual antec 
events, na fallow ow each other, loosely and confusedly ; 
could be le, which had not apoeraseas as invaria 
uniform series were not merely another name for a. 
cedents and consequents. A. : periaps, not. 
“once preceded an event; but we give the» name to that whi 
been followed by a certain event, zs followed by 3 a certain ey 
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our belief, will continue to bein futtre followed by that « 
iate consequent ; and causation,-power, or any other 
which we may use, express nothing more than this permanent r tahoo ion 
tat which has preceded to that whicly has followed. If this invariable- 
ness of succession, past, present, and future, be not that which constitutes 
one event the effect of another, Dr. Reid, at least, has not pointed out any 
additional circumstance which we must combine with it, in . definition of 
an effect, though he has shown indeed, with most abundant evidence, if any 
evidence at all were necessary, that the antecedents and consequents are not 
the same { that we use active and passive verbs, in different senses, apply- 
mg, as might well be supposed, the one to the antecedent, the other to the 
consequent ; that we speak of effects and causes as if truly different, since 
i stionably not.the same thing+to follow uniformly a certain change, 
ecede, uniformly a certain change, and that we never think of giving ' 
hose inn where we do not conceive that there is some permanent rela- 
ion. But, though these distinctions might be allowed to have irresistible 
t, sin Opposition to the scepticism, ifmsuch extravagant scepticism | there 
‘were, which affirmed the sequences of events to be altogether casual 
egular, they are surely of no weight against that simple definition of 
wer, which affirms it to consist in the probability of the invariable seg 

ome event as its immediate consequent ; since this vety regularity of 
sequ ences, which i is supposed by thefdefinition, must, of itself, have given 
occasion to all thoge’ distinctions of thought and a which Dr. Reid 
has adduced. 
~ That one event should invariably be followed by another see is indeed, 
cee allowed, as every thing in nature is, most wonderful, and can be « 
“as only to the infinite source of every thing wonderful and sublime ; a. 
the will of that divine Being, who gave-the universe its laws, and who » 4 
formed these with a most. beneficent arrangement for the happinessof his =~ 
creatures, who, withent a belief in the uniformity of these laws,. ‘0. direct 
eir conduct, could not have. knowii how to preserve. even their auin : 

nce. But the uniformity of successicn is surely: not rendered } 

det a mere change of name. . It is.the same unaltered wonder still, 
ocr we ascribe the term power “to the prior of two events, as when-we |, 


) it the exactly synonymous phrase - invariableness of antecedence; 
these terms implying nothing more than that the one eyent cannot - 
e without being immediately followed by the other. The perma- 
and uniformity of the felation .are the -essential -circumstances.. To 
t exist, without being instantly followed: by a certain” 
use of the event, as a correlative effect. It is impossi- 
the invariable antecedent is any: thing but the 
thing but the invariable. antecedent ; as it is impos-— 
jat homo is the Latin synonyme of man, and yet that 
1onyme of homo. : pe 
of nature, is, then, nothing more than to know mi ‘ 
invariably followed by what consequents ; es 
! not’ any distinct existence, is all which 
ase, EXPressesr; a _ this, and this” alone, is  . 
uiry, in that second point of view, in which i a 
¢ ted to the successions of events. 
thegggtion is put, as to any object, Ware is ai 
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there are wo answers, . only two answers, that can be given with mean- 
ing. W may regard it as it exists im space, and state the wre 
coexist in it, or rather that constitute it ; or we may.regard it, as it exists 
time, and state, in all the series ofichanges, of which it forms an invari 
part, the objects to which it is related as antecedent or consequent. 5 
To combine these two views of nature, as. it exists 1 space and time, ar 
to know, with perfect accuracy, every element of every aggregate, and ever 
sefies, of chan ‘es, of which eacli forms, or can form, a part, would be to 
know every thing which can be physically known of the universe. To ex- 
tend, our mere ‘physical inquiry still farther into the phenomena of nature, 
after this perfect knowledge, would be to suppose erroneously, that in the 
compounds before us, of which we know every. element, there is some 
a i yet discovered, or, in the well-known successions of events, 7. 


dee 


. antecedent*or consequent as yet unobserved ; or Jt would be to inquire 
without any real object of inquiry,—a sort of investigation, which, for two 
thousand years, was almost the sole employment of the subtile and the studi- 

_. ous, and which is far from having perished; with those venerable follies of the_ 
ps ‘schools, at which we know so well how to smile, even’while we are imitating 

_ them, perhaps, with similar errors of our pwn. I cannot but think, for ex- 

ample, that, on this very subject of the connexion of events, the pr vale 

_ notions and dottrines, even of very,eminent philosophers, are not far ad- 

“vanced beyond the verbal complexity of the four causes of which Aristotle 

treats, the material, the formal, the efficient and the final; or Plato’s five 

uses, which Seneca,, in one of his Epistles, briefly defines the id 

e id a quo, the id quo, the id ad quod, and the id propter quod,* 

ugh there were no other evidence than this one subject i forde, it would - 

_» still, I fear, prove’ sufficiently, that, with all our manifest improvements in| 

1 » our plans of philosophicab investigation, and all the splendid discoveries to 

* which these improvements have led; we have not wholly lost that great art, 

which, for so long a time, supplied the place of the whole art of philoso- 
| ‘ing—the art of inquiring assiduously, without knowing what we are in- 

i . quirmg about. : ‘ ot 

_ It is an art, indeed, which, there is too much reason to suppose, will 

s accompany philosophy, though always, it is to be hoped, in less and - 


bn 


_ proportion, during L whole course of its-progress. There will for ever 


points, on ag "hm will reason ill, who may yet reason, with perf 


ra r matters. With all ‘those sublime discoveries of moder 
s, Which do us so much honour, and with that. improved art of disco very 
which is still more valuable to us than the discoveries produced: by it 
must not flatter ourselves with exémption from the errors of darker « 
of ages truly worthy of the name of dark, but to which we perhap 
the name, with more readinéss, because it seems to imply, that our 
~ an.age of light. Our real comfort, in comparing ourselves with 1] 
_ gable and subtile doctors of other times, is not that we do not sometimes 
indefatigably ill as they, and. without knowing what we are trul 
» but that we'do this much less frequently, and are continu- 
number of cases, in which we reason as ill, and i easing, 
the number of cases, in which we reason better, anc 


in proportion i 
know, what objects 


1 


‘acy, on oO 


- ov ts we are seeking. aay). 
hg Of all the cases, however, in which it is of import id 
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should have precise notions of its obj ects of inquiry, the nhodk — 


mes to the subject at present considered by us 
f power, in the relation which it is impossible for us not to foal of eel, of 


reciproc effects and causes, must enter, in. a great meast 


ery inquiry which we are capable of making, as to the | success e 

nomena, either of matter or of mind. It is of so much importance, therefore 

to our future inquiries, that you should know what this universal and pare 
mount relation is, that I have dwelt on it at a length which I fear must have 
already exhausted your patience ; since it is a discussion, I must confess, 
which: requires considerable effort of attention ; and which has nothing, I 
must also confess, to recommend it, but its dry utility. I trust, however, - 

tk are too well acquainted with the nature of science, not to know, — 

that it is its utility which: is its primary recommendation; and. that Pst . 

too desirous of advancing in it, not to disregard tlie occasional ruggedness : 


of 6. road, which is far from being always rugged. It may*be allowed to 

him, who walks only for the pleasure of the moment, to turn away from every 

_path, in which he has uot flowers and-verdure beneath his feet, and hte ee 
Spiesaver he looks around. But what should we have thought of the ¢ 
r of the Olympic course, whose object was the glory of a prize, 

y the proudest of ‘bis éontemporary heroes, if, with that illustrious 

pres before him,—with strength and agility that might ensure him the | . 

ession of it,—and with all the assembled multitudes of Greece to witness 
pecp he had-turned away from thé céntest, ‘and the victory, because " . 
are, Fay : 


to tread on softness, and to be refreshed with, fragrance, as. 
Emonre In’ that knowledge which awaits your studies, in-the varic 
sciences to which your attention may be turned, you.have a much nol 
prize before you ; and, therefore, I shall not hesitate to call forth occasion- 
ally all the vigour of your attention, at the risk of a little temporary fatigue, © 
as often as it shall appear to me, that, by exciting you to more than ordinary 
so activity, I can facilitate your acquisition of a reward, which the 

. ss exertions of the indolent never can obtain, and which is as ela, 
Bw of strenuous _ as the palms, of the circus or the course. — 
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Leet . gentlemen, was chiely emplaVed in ieee ant it ! 
is object of inquiry, when we consider the phenomena of 
ce ; and we found, that, by ah original principle of our _ at 
tution, we ‘are ‘led, from the mere observation of chatige, t 
shen similar circumstances recur, the changes, whic 
al er,—that there is hence 
> event, as invariably 


bgt “ is a word, , of much seeming mys op pe. ; 
yhich is” ‘supposed ‘to be eos perplexing in itwanishes, ~~ 
9 , 
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when it is regarded in its true light as only a short general term, ‘expressive 
of invariable antecedence, or, in other words, of that, which cannot exist in 
certain circumstances, without being immediately followed by a certain defi- 
nite event, which we denominate an-effect, in reference to the antecedent, 
which we denominate a cause. ‘To express, shortly, what appears to me to 
be the only intelligible: meaning of the three most important words in physics, 
immediate invariable antecedence*is power,—the ,immediate invariable ante- 
cedent,; in any sequence, is a cawse,—the immediaté invariable consequent is 
the correlative effect. j Wo a 

‘The object of philosophic inquiry, then, in that*second department of it, 
which we considered with respect to the phenomena of nature as suceessive, 
we have found not to be any thing different from the phenomena themselves, 
but to be those very phenomena, as preceding or'following, in certain regu- 
lar series. Power is nét any thing that can exist separately from.a substance, 
but is merely’ the substance itself, considered ,in relation to another sub- 
stance,—in’the same manner, as what we denominate form, is not any thing 
separate from the elementary atoms of a mass,; but is merely the relation of 
a number of atoms, as coéxisting in apparent contact. The seulptor, at every 
stroke of his chisely alters the form of the block of marble on which he 
' works, not by communicating to it any ew qualities, but merely by separat- 
. ing from it a number of the corpuscles, which were formerly included 
Y us ‘ 1 our*conception. of the continuous whole ; and when he has given the 


. =? = + 


- Jast delicate touchés that finislt the Jupiter, or the- Venus, or Apollo, the 
_ ¥ . . e . . . . 9 
- divine form which we admiré, as if it had assumed a new. existence beneath 
____ the artist’s hand, is still in itself unaltered,—the same quiescent mass, that 
wikia 


‘. " ered for ages in the quarry of which it was a’ part. om ae 

Sg Mel pas : _ Quale fusce marmor in Afrioe 

£ Sh Solo recisum; sumere idoneum: —* 

ie Quoseunque vultus, seu Diana . ot 

. Seu Cytherea magis placebit; « ork onion 

ane sie ae Informis, ater, sub pedibus jacet quis Ls 
it ¥ dai Donec politus Phidiaca manu ° yt pairs 
© Formosa‘tandem ,destinate hi She 
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“a F _ Et nunc ocelli, et gratia mojlium, : ‘ 

‘ahh _ Spirat genarum, nuric tabella eer ‘ -_* 
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ee, = form of bodies is the relation of their ¢lements to each other “in 

9 the power*of bodies is their relation to each other in time ; and both 


-and power, if considéred separately from the number of elementary 
scles, and from the changes that arise successively, are equally abstrac- 
the mind, and nothing more. In a former Lecture, I alluded to the 
uence of errors with respect to the nature of abstraction, as one of the 
neipal causes that retatd the progress of philosophy. We give a nan 
me common quality of many substances ; and we. then suppose, that 
is in it something real, because we have given it a name, and strive to 
what that is in itself, which; in itself; has no existence. The ex- 
hich I used at that time, was the wery striking 6ne, of the genera, 
cies, and the whole classes of ascending and descending universals 
the schools. I might havé found an example, as striking, in those ab- 
actions of form and power, which we are now considering,—abstractions, 
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that have exercised an influence on philosophy, as injurious as the whole 
series of universals in Porphyry’s memorable tree, and one of which, at least, 
still continues to exercise the same injurious influence, when the tree of Por- 
ei has been long disregarded, and almost forgotten. 

‘the philosophy of Aristotle, form, which ‘all-now readily allow to be a 
mere abstraction of the mind, when considered separately from the figured 
substance, was regarded as something equally real with matter itself; and 
indeed, matter, which was supposed to defive from form all its qualities, was 
rather the less.important of the two. Of substantial forms, however, long so 
omnipotent, we now hear only in those works which record the errors of 
other ages, as a part of the history of the fallible being} man; or in those 
higher works of playful ridicule, which convert our very folliés into a source 
of amusement, and find abundant materials, therefore, 1 in what was once the 
wisdom of the past. Crambé, the young companion of Martinus Scriblerus, 
we are told, “ regretted’ extremely , that substantial forms, a race of harmless r. 
beings, which had lasted for many years, and afforded a comfortable subsist- 
ence to many poor philosophers, should be now hunted down like so many 
wolves, "without the possibility of a retreat. He considered that it had gone 
much harder with them, than with essences, which ,had retired from the 
schools, into the apothecaries’ shops, where some of them had been ad- 

nce into the degree of quintessences. He thought there should be a 
eat for poor substantial’ forms .among the gentlémen ushers at court, . os. 
- and that there are indeed substantial forms, suchas forms of Prayer and as 
forms of Government, without share the things themselves could never ji 
subsist.”* 

- The subject of this pleasant.’ is, indeed, it must be owned, sO absuti Lin 
itself, .as scarcely to require the aid of wit, to render it ridicalous ; and yet © 
this more than poetic personification of thes mere figure of a body, as itself 
a separate unity, which appears to us too absurd almost to be feigned as an 
object of philosophic belief, even to sucha mind as that of Crambé, was 
what, for age after age, seemed to the most intelligent philosophers a com- ; 
plete explanation of all the wondets-of the universe ; and substantial: forms, . 

om needing a retreat among gentlemen ushers at court, had their 
place of highest honours amid doctors and dispatanieit every school and ; 
college, where, though they certainly could not give science, they at least 
served the temporary purpose Of réndering the tant of it unfelt, = of giv- 
ing all the dignity which science itself could have bestowed. ‘ 
The vague and obscure notions; | at present attached ‘to the words power, bang 
cause, effect, appear to me very ailalogous to tlie notions of the Peripateti 8, a 
and indeed, of the greater number of the ancient philosophers, with re 
to form ; and, I trust that as we have how universally learned to consid 
x. as nothing i in itself, but only as the relation of bodies coexisting immé 
ately in space, so power will at length be as universally considered a ‘only ‘ 


~ 
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ot 
the relation which substances bear to each other i time, according as thei : 
phenomena are immediately successive ; the invariable antecedent being : 
cause, the invariable consequent the Meet ; and the antecedent and coi 
quent being all that are present in any phenomenon: ‘There. i ae 
only substances ; and all the substances in nature, are every | F gi 
: jo in nature, There is, therefore, no additional power, a AY 


t fr om the : antecedent itself, more than there is form, separate 
mrs x * Mart. Scrib. c. 7—Pope’s Works, Ed. 1757, ¥. vii. p. 58, 50. 
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the beautiful experiment of the prismatic decomposition of light, for example, 
the refracting power of the prism is not any thing separate or separable from 
it, more than its weight or transparency of colour. There are not a prism 
and transparency, but there is a prism giving passage to light. In like man- 
ner, there are not a prism, and refracting power, and coloured rays, but 
there are a prism and rays of various colours, which we have perceived to 
be deflected variously frem their’ a of direction, when they ap- 
proach and quit the lens, and which we believe, will, in the same circum- 
stances, continually exhibit the same tendency. > 
It is the mere regularity of the successions of events, not any additional 
and.more mysterious circumstance, which power may be supposed to denote, 
that gives the whole value to our physical knowledge. It is of importance 
for us to. know, what, antecedents truly precede what consequents 3 since we 
ean thus provide for that future, which we are hence enabled to foresee, and 
can, in a great measure, modify, and almost create, the future to ourselves, 
by arranging the’ objects: ovér which we have command, in suéh a manner, as 
to form with them the antecedents, which we know to be invariably followed by 
the consequents desired by us. It is thas we are able to exercise that co 
mand oversnature, which He, who is its only real Sovereign, has designed, 
in the magnificence of His bounty, to confer on us, together with the : 
great privilege of knowing that Omnipotenée to which all our delegated 
empire is so humbly subordinate. It is a command which can be exercised 
by us, only as’ beings, who, according’ to one of the -definitions that have 
been given of man, look both before and behind ; or, in the words of Cicero, 
who join and connect'the future with the présent, séeing things, not in their 
progress merely, but in the circumstances that precede them, and the cir- 
imstances that follow them, and being thus enabled to provide and arrange 
atever is necessary for’ that ‘life, of which the whole course lies open 
before us. ‘{Homo autem (quod rationis est particeps, per quam conse- 
quentia cernit, Causas rerum videt, earumque progressus et quasi antecessio- 
nes non ignorat, similitudines comparat, et rebus presentibus adjungit atque 
annectit futuras) facile totius vite curstim videt, ad eamque degendam pre- 
parat res necessarias.”* = ’ | 
That power is nothing more than the relation of one object or event as 
antecedent to another object or event, though its immediate and invariable 
consequent, may, perhaps, from the influence of former habits of thought, 
or rather, of former abuse. of language, at-first appear to you an unwarranta 
ble simplification ; for though you may’ never’ have clearly conceived, in 
er, any thing more than the immediate sequence of a certain change or 
nt, as its uniform attendant, the mere habit of attaching to it many — 
, may, very naturally, lead you to ‘conceive, that, in itself, inde 
y of these phrases, there must be something. peculiarly mysterious 


that all which you have ever understood in it, is the immediate sé 0 
e change with the certainty of the future recurrence of this effect, < 
en as the antecedent itself may recur in similar circumstances. To take 


an example, which I have already repeatedly employed, when a spark falls 


upon gunpowder, and kindles it into explosion, every oné ascribes to the spark 
the power of kindling the inflammable mass. But let any one ask himself, 
SS oe * Ciecro de Officiis, lib. i. . 4. saa 
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what it is which he means by the term, and, without contenting himself 

a few phrases that signify nothing, aaa he give his answer, and he 
will find, that he means nothing more than that, in all similar circumstances, 
the explosion of gunpowder will be the immediate and uniform consequence 
of the application 6f a spark. ‘To take an example more immediately con- 
nected with our own science, we all know, that as soon as any one, iu the 
usual circumstances of health and freedom, wills tomove his arm, the motion 
of his arm follows; and we'all believe, that, in the same circumstancé of 
health, and in the same freedom from external restraint, the same will to 
‘move the arm will be constantly followed by the same motion. If we knew 
and believed nothing more than that this motion of the arm would uniformly 
follow the will to move it, would our knowledge of this particular phenome- 
non be less perfect, than at present, and should we learn any thing new, by. 
being told, that the will would not merely be invariably followed by the 
‘motion of the arm, but that the will would also have the power of moving 
the arm ; or would not the power of moving the arm be precisely the same 
thing, as the invariable sequence of the motion of the arm, when the will 
was immediately~antecedent ? : for 
- _ This test of identity, as I have said in.my Essay on the subject, appears 


© me to be a most accurate one. When a proposition is true, and yet 
ommunicates no -additional information, it, must be of exactly the same 
import, as some other proposition, formerly understood and admitted. Let 
us suppose ourselves, then, to know all the antecedents and consequents in 
nature, and to believe, not merely that they have once or repeatedly existed 
in succession, but that they have uniformly done so, and will continue for ever 
«to recur ‘in similar series, so that, but for the intervention of the Divine will, 
which would be itself, in that case, a new antecedent, it will be absolu ) 
impossible for any one of the antecedents to exist again, in similar cireum- 
stances, without being instantly -followed by its original consequent. If an 
effect be something more than what invariably follows a en antece- 
dent, we might, on the*present supposition, know every invariable consequent 
of every antecedent, so as to be able to predict, in their minutest circum- 
stance, what events would for ever follow every other event, and yet have no 
eonception of power or causation. We might know, that the flame of a 
-eandle, if we hold our hand over it, would be instantly followed by pain and 
burning of the hand,—that, if we ate or drank a certain quantity, our hunger 
‘and thirst would cease :—we might even build houses. for shelter, sow and 
plant for sustenance, form legislative enactments for the prevention or.pu- 
nishment of vice, and bestow rewards for the encouragement of virtue ;—in 
short, we might do, as individuals and citizens, whatever we do at this 
- moment, and with exactly the same views, and yet, (on. the suppositioi 
power is something different from that invariable: antecedent which alor 
are supposed to know,) we might, with all ‘this unerring knowledge of the 
ture, and undoubting confidence in the results which it was to present, 
nav o knowledge of a single power in nature, or of a single cause or effect. 
‘o him who had previously kindled a fire, and placed on it a vessel full of 
, with the certainty that the water, in that situation, would spe 
hot, what additional information would be given, by telling him that 
the fire had the power of boiling water, that it was the cause of the boiling, 
and the a ts effect And, if no additional information would in. this 
-oase be given, then, according to the test Of this identity of propositions, 


‘ 
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“before stated, to know events as invariably antecedent and consequent, 1s to 
know them as causes and effects ; and to know all-the powers of every sub- 
stance therefore, would be only to know what changes or events would, m 
all possible cireumstances; ensue, when preceded by certain other changes 
or events. It is only by confounding casual with uniform and invariable 
antecedence, that power cambe conceived to be something different from 
antecedence. It certainly is something very different from the priority of a 
single moment ; but’ it is + ase to form any conception of it whatever, 
except merely as that which 1s constantly followed by a certain effect. 

‘Such is the simple, and, as it appears to me, the only intelligible view of 
in as discoverable in the successive phenomena of nature. And yet, 

ow different from this simple view is the common, or, I may almost say, the 

universal notion of the agencies, which are supposed to be concerned in the 

phenomena that are the objects of philosophie *inquity. ft is the deteetion 

of the powers of nature, to whiclr such inquiry is supposed to lead,—but not 
of powers, in the sense in which alone that phrase is intelligible, as signifying 
the objects themselves which uniformly precede certain changes. ‘The 

powers which our investigation is to detect, or which, at least, in all the 

phenomena that come under’ our observation, we are 4o consider as the 
sole efficient, though invisible producers of them, are conceived by us to be 
something far more mysterious,—something that is no payt of the antece- 
dent, and yet is a part of it,—or that intervenes between each antecedent 
and consequent, without being itself any: thing imtermediate,—as if it were 

possible that any thing could intervene in a series, without instantly becom- 
ing itself a part of the series,—a new link in the lengthened chain,—the 

consequent of .the former antecedent, and the antecedent of. the latter 
consequent. 

To me, indeed, it-appears so very obvious a truth, that the substances 
which exist in nature—the world, its living inhabitants, and the adorable 
Being who created them,—are all the real existences in nafure, and that, in 
the various changes which occur, therefore, there can as little be any powers 
or susceptibilities different from the antecedents and consequents themselves, 
as there can be forms different from the co-existing particles which constitute 
them,—that to labour thus to impress this truth u 6 #0 your minds, seems to 
me almost like an attempt to demonstrate a self-evident proposition. An 
illusion, however, so universal, as that which supposes the powers of nature 
to be something more than the mere series of antecedents themselves, is hot 
rashly, or without very full inquiry, to be considered as an illusion ; and, at 

rate, in the case of a mistake, ‘sO prevalent and so important in its con- 
saved, it cannot be uninteresting to inquire into the circumstances that 
appear most probable to have led to it. Indeed the more false, and the 

“more obviously false the illusion is, the more must it deserve our inquiry, 
what those circumstances have been which have so long obtained for it the 
assent, not of common understanding merely, but of the quicksighted_ and the 
subtile. For a full view of my opinions on this subject, I must refer you to 
the work which I have published on the Relation of Cause and Effect ; - 
the short abstract of them: which I now offer, as it would be superfluo 
those who have read and understood that work, is chiefly for the sake of those 
who may not have had an opportunity of perusing the volume itself. 

One source of the general fallacy unquestionably. is that influence of a 
straction, to which I before alluded, as aided, and in a great measure per- 
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_ petuated, by the use of language, and the common unavoidable modes of 
grammatical construction. We speak of the powers of a substance, of sub- 
stances that have certain power—of the figure of a body, or of bodies that 
have a certain figure, in the ‘same manner as we speak of the students of a 
university, or -of a house that has a great number of lodgers; and we thus 
leara to consider the power, which a substance possesses, as something dil- 
ferent from the substance itself, inherent in it indeed, but inherent, as some- 
thing that may yet subsist separately. In the ancient philosophy, this error 
extended to the notions hoth of form and power. In the case of form, 
however, we have seen, that the illusion, though it lasted for many ages, did 
at length cease,. and that.no, one now regards the figure of a body, as any 
thing but the body itself. It is probable that the illusion, with respect to 
power, as something different from the substance that is said to possess it, 
would, in like manner, have ceased, and given place to juster views, if it had 
not been for the cause, which I am neXt to consider. 
_ This cause is the imperfection of our senses, the same cayse which, in the 
other department of physics before examined by us,—the department that 
relates fo matter considered merely as existing in space,—we find to give 
occasion to all our inquiries into the compositions of bodies. In this depart- 
_ ment of physies, however, which relates to the successions of phenomena in 
time, the imperfection of our senses operates in‘a different way. It is not 
that which gives occasion to the necessity of inquiry ; for we have seen, 
that senses, of the utmost aecuracy and delicacy, could not, of themselves, 
and without experience, have enabled us to predict any one event, in the 
innumerable series of phenomena that are constantly taking place around 
us. But, though senses of the nicest discrintination could not have rendered 
inquiry into the successions of events superfluous, they would have saved us 
fronr much idle quiry, and have given far greater precision, if not to our 
rules, at least to owr uniform practice, of philosophizing. 7 
' As our senses-are at present constituted; they are too imperfect to enable 
us to distinguish all the elements that co-exist in bodies, and of elements 
which are themselves unknown to us, the .minute changes which take place 
in them must+of course be unknown. We are lience, from our incapacity 
of discovering these elements by-our imperfect senses, and iniperfect analy- 
sis, incapable of distinguishing the,whole series of external changes that 
age them,—the whole progressive series of antecedents and consequents 
in a phenomenon that appears to our senses simple ; and, since it is only 
between immediate antecedents and» consequents,. that we suppose any per- 


manentrand invariable relation, we are therefore constantly on the watch, to_ 


detect, in the more obvious changes that appear to us in nature, some of 
those minuter elementary changes which we suspect to intervene. — These 
minute invisible changes, when actually intervening, are truly what connect 
e obvious antecedents with the obvious consequents; and the innumerable 
overies, which we are constantly making of these, lead us habitually to 
uppose, that, amid all the yisiblechanges perceived by us, there is some- 
hing latent which links them together. He who for the first time listens to 
the delightful sounds of a’ violin, if he be ignorant of the theory of sound, 
_ will very naturally suppose that the touch of the strings by the bow is the 
-eause of the melody which he hears. He learns, however, that this primary 
impulse would be of little effect, were it not for the rations excited by it 
in the violin itself ; and another discovery, still more important, shows him 
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that the vibration of the mstrument would be of ‘no effect, if it were not for . 

e elastic medium interposed between his ear pet lg is no longer to 

e violin, therefore, that he looks, :as the direct cause of the sensation of 
sound, but to the vibrating air ; nor will even this be long considered by him 
i the cause, if he turns his attention to the structure of the organ of hearing. 

e will then trace effect after effect, through a long series of complex and 
very wonderful parts, till he arrive at the auditory nerve, and the-whole mass 
of the brain,—in some unknown state of which he is at length forced to rest, 
aiff cause or immediaté antecedent; of that affection of the mind, which 
constitutes the particular sensation. To inquire into the latent causes of 
events is thus to endeavour to observe changes which we suppose to be 
actually taking place before us unobserved, very nearly in.the same manner, 
as to inquire into the composition of a substante is to strive to discover the 
bodies that are constantly before us, without our being able to distinguish 
them, ~ 

It is quite impossible, that this constant search, and frequent detection of 
causes, before unknown, thus found to intervene between all the phenomena 
observed by us, shéuld.not, by the influence of the common principles of our 
mental constitution, at length associate, almost indissolubly, with: the very 
notion of changes as perceived by us, the notion of something intermediate, 
that as yet lies hid from our search, ‘and comects the parts of the series 
which we,at present pertveive. * 'This latent something, supposed to intervene 
between the observed antetedent and the observed ‘consequent, being the 
more:immediate antecedent of the change which we observe, is ef course 
regarded by us.as the true cause of the change, while the antecedent actually 
observed by us, and-known, ceases, for the same reason, to be regarded as 
the cause, and a cause is hence supposed by us to be something very myste- 
rious ; since we give the name, in our imagination, to something of the nature 
of which we must be absolutely ignorant, as we are, by supposition, iota: 
of its very existence. ‘The parts of a, series of changes,.which'we truly 
observe, are regarded by us as little more than signs of other infervening 
changes as yet undetected ; and our thought is thus constantly turned from 
the known to the unknown, as often as we,think of discovermg a’ cause. 

The expectation of discovering something intermediate and unknown 
between all known events, it thus appears, is very readily convertible into 
the common notion of power, as a secret and invisible tie. » Why does it do 
this? or, How does it produce this effeet? is the question which we are 
constantly disposed to put, when we dre told of ary change which one sub-_ 
stance occasions in another ; ahd the common answer, in all such cases, is 
nothing more than the statenfent of some intervening object, or dentin the 
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yosed to be unknown to the asker, but as truly a mere antecedent i 
sequence, a& the more obvious antecedent which he is supposed to know 
‘How is it that we see objects at a distance—a’ tower, for example, on the 
summit of a hill, on the opposite side of a river? Because rays of light are 
reflected from the tower to the eye. The new antecedent appears to us a 
very intelligible reason. And why do rays of light, that: fall in confusion 
from every body, within our sphere of vision, on every point of the surface 
of the eye,—from the wood, the rock, the bridge, the river, as well as the 


tower,—give distinct impressions of all these different ye pert: —_ 
the re is formed bill icefracting power, that the rays of light, which fa 
doatisedly on its surface, converge within it, and form distinct images*of the 
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abjects from tht con, on that. part of the eye which is an expansion 
ore the nerve of ain we are told only of intervening events before 
unknown to us; and again we consider the mere knowledge of these. new 
antecedents as a very intelligible explanation of the event ‘which we knew 
before. This constant statement of something intermediate, that is supposed 
to be unknown to. us, as the cause of the ‘phenomeria which we perceive, 
whenever we ask,. how or why they take place? continually strengthens the 
illusion, which ‘leads us to regard the powers of objects as something, differ- 
rom the perceived objects themselves ;—and yet it is evident, “that to 
tervening changes, is only to state other antecedents,—not any thing 
erent from mere ‘antecedence,—and that whatever number of these 
imattesing changes we may discover between the antecedent and the con- 
sequent, which we at present know, we must at length come to some ultimate 
change, which is truly and immediately dntecedent : to the known effect. We’ 
may say, that an orator, when he declaims, excites the sensation of sound, 
be the motion of his vocal organs ex¢ites vibrations in the intervening 
air, that these vibrations of air are the cause of the sound,.by communicat- 
ing \ vibration to parts of the ear, and that’ the vibrations of these parts of the 
ear are the’cause of the sound, by affecting in a particular manner the nerve 
of hearing, and the brain in eéneral ;—but, when we come to the ultimate 
affection of the sensorial organ, which immediately precedes the sensation 
of the mind, it is evident, that we cannot say of i it, that it is the cause of the 
sound, by exciting any thing intermediate, since it then.could not itself be 
that by which the sound «was immediately preceded. It is the cause, how- 
éver; exactly in the same’manner as all the other parts of the sequence 
were catises, merely by being the immediate and invariable antecedent of 


ve > particular effect. If, in our inability of assigning any thing intermediate, 


to say, that this last affection of the sensorial organ occasioned the 
, because it had the power of occasioning sound, we should say nothing 
more Ape if we said at once, that it occasioned the teers or, in other words, 


was that which could not exist in the same circumstances without the sound. 


as its instant attendant. 
“What is there,” says Molebeaneis, af, pital Aristotle cannot at once 


= 


propose and resolve, by*his fine words of genus, species, act, power, nature, — 


form, faculties, qualities, causa per se, causa per accidens? « His followers 

very difficult to comprehend that these words signify nothing; and 
at we dre not more learned than we were before, -when we have heard 
tell us, in their best manner, that. fire’ a a metals, because it has a 


Yo faculty‘; and that some unfortunate epicure, or glutton digests ill, be- 


he has a weak digestion, or because the wis concoctrix does not perform 
its functions.”* . ats Ady: 
We see only parts of the great sequences that are taking place in nature ; 
and it is on this account we seek for the causes of what we Anow in the parts’ 
of the sequences that are unknown. If our senses hadvoriginally enabled us 
to discriminate every element of ‘bodies, and consequently, all the minute 
changes which take’ place in these, as clearly as the more obvious chang 
at Selec perceived by us; in short, if, between two known e we Ea 
ver coon ee any thing intermediate and unknown, forming ¢ a new ante- 
onsequent observed before, our notion of a cause would have 
shied very di erent*from that mysterious: unintelligible something which we 
* Recherche de la vérité, liw. iv. ¢. ii —Vol. I. p. 322. 656s 
Vow. 10 
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now conceive it to be ; and we should then, perhaps, have found as little 

_ difficulty in admitting it to be what it simply and truly is,—only another name 
for the immediate invariable antecedent of any event,—as we now find in 
admitting the form of a-body, to be only another name for the relative posi- 
tion of the parts that constitute it. , , 

But,—I have-said in my Essay,—though the’ powers of created things be 
nothing more than their relatiom to certain events that invariably attend them, 
is this: definition consistent with the notion which we form of the power of 
the Creator? or, is not his efficiency altogether different, in nature, as well 
as in degree? ‘The omnipotence of God, it*must, indeed, be allowed, bears 
to every created power the same relation of ‘awful superiority, which, his 
infinite wisdom and goodness bear to the -humble knowledge and virtue of 
his creatures: But as we know his wisdom and goodness, only by knowing 

‘what that human wisdom and goodness are, which, with all thejr imperfee- 
tion, he has yet permitted to know and adore him,—-so, it is only by knowing 
created power, weak and limited as it is, that we can rise to the contempla- 
tion of his omnipotencey In contemplating it, we consider only his will, as 
the direct antecedent of those glorious effects which «the universe’ displays. 
The power of God is not any thing different from God; but is the Almight 
himself, willing whatever seems to him good, and creating or altering al 
things by his very will to create or alter. .[t is-enough for our devotion’ to 
trace every where the-eharacters of the divinity,—of provident arrangement 
prior to this system of things,~-and to know, therefore, that, without that 
divine will as antecedent,’ nothing could have been, Wherever we turn our 
eyes,—to the earth—to the heavens—to the myriads of beings that live and 
move’ around us—or to those more than myriads of worlds, which seem 
themselves almost like animated. inhabitants of the infinity through which 
they range,+-above us, beneath us, on every side, we discover, with a cer- 
tainty that admits not of doubt, intelligence and design, that must haye pre- 
ceded the existence of every thing which exists. Yet, when we analyse 
.those great, but obseure,. idéas which rise in our mind, while we attempt to 
think of the creation of things, we feel, that it is still only a sequence.of 
events which we are considering,—though of events, the magnitude of which 
allows us no comparison, because it has nothing in common with those earthly 
changes which fall beneath our view. We do not see any third circumstance 
existing intermediately, and binding, as it were, the will ofthe Omnipotent 
Creator to the things which are to be; we conceive only the divine will 
itself, as if made visible to our imagination, and all nature at the very mo- 
ment rising round. .It is evident, that in thecase of the divine-agency, as 
as in every other-instance of causation, the introduction of any circum- 
_ stance, as a bond of closer connexion, would only furnish a new pret 
to be itself connected ; but even though it were.possible to conceive the 
closer connexion of such a'third circumstance, as is supposed to constitute 
the inexplicable efficiency between the will of the Creator and the rise of 
the wniverse, it would diminish, indeed, but it certainly cannot be supposed 
to elevate, the majesty of the person, and..of the scene. Our feeling of 
his omnipotence is not rendered stronger by the elevation of the complicated 
process ; it is; on the contrary, the immediate succession of the o ject to 
the desire, which impresses the foree of the omnipotence on our mind ; 
it is to the divine agency, therefore, that the representation of instant se- 
quence seems peculiarly suited, as if it were more emphatically powerftl 
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Such is the great charm of the celebrated passage of Genesis, descriptive 
of the creation of light. It is from stating nothing more than the antecedent 
and consequent, that the majestic simplicity of the description is derived. 
God speaks, and it is done. We imagine nothing intermediate. In our 
highest contemplation of his power, we believe only, that, when He willed 
creation, a world arose.; and that, in all future time, His will to create can- 
not exist, without being followed by the instant rise into being of whatever 
He may have willed; that his will to destroy. any thing, will be, in like 
manner, followed by its non-existence ; and His will to vary the course of 
things, by miraculous appearanées. - The will is the only necessary previous 
change ; and that Being’ has almighty power, whose. every will is imme- 
diately and invariably followed by the existence of its object. 

_* « id 
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‘LECTURE VIII. 


ON HYPOTHESIS AND THEORY. 

Tue observations which I have already made on power, gentlemen, have, 
I hope, shown you, both what it truly is, and the sources of that illusion, 
which leads us to regard it as something more mysterious. 

The principal’ source of this illusion, we found to be our incapacity of 
distinguishing the minute elements of bodies,—that leads us, in a manner, 
which it is unnecessary now to recapitulate, to suspect constantly some inter- 
mediate and unobserved objects and events, between the parts of sequences, 
which we truly observe, and,.by the influence of this habit, to transfer, at 
least, the notion*of ‘power, from the antecedent which we observe, to the 
supposed more direct antecedent, which we only imagine, and to consider 
the causes of events as some unknown circumstances, that exist between all 
the antecedents which we know, and the consequents which we know, and 
connect these together in mysterious union. 

The same imperfection of oar senses,’ which, from our incapacity of dis- 
covering all the minute elements, and consequently all the minute elementary 

ianges, in bodies, leads us to form erroneous notions of power and causa- 
tion, has tended, in like manner, to produce a fondness for hypotheses, which, 
withoutrendering the observed phenomena, in any.respect, more intelligible, 
only render them'more complicated, and increase the very difficulty, which 
they are supposed to diminish, ; * ¥ 


7 


Of this tendency of the mind, whieh is a very injurious-one to the pro- 


gress of sound philosophy, I must ‘request your attention to a little fuller 
elucidation. To know well, what hypotheses, truly are in themselves, and 
what it is which they contribute to the explanation of phenomena, is, I am 
convinced, the surest of all preservatives against that too ready assent, which 
= sht otherwise be disposed to give to them; and to guard you from the 

dy adoption of such loose conclusions; in the reasonings of others, and 
from the tendency to: similar rashness of arrangement and inference, in your 


own speculative inquiries, «is to perform for you the most important office — 
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that can be performed, for the regulation, both of your present studies, and 


of those maturer investigations, to which, I trust, your present studies are to 
lead. 

I have also endeavoured to point gut to st in what manner we are led 
to believe, that we explain the sequence of two events, by stating some inter- 
mediate event. If asked, How it is that we hear a voice at.a distance, or 
see a distant object ? we immediately answer, Because the primary vibration 
of the organs of speech -is propagated in successive vibrations through the 
intervening air, and. because light is reflected or emitted from the distant 
object to the eye ; and he who hears this answer, which is obviously nothin 
more than the statement of another effect, or series of effects, that t 
place before that particular effect, concerning whieh the question is put, i 
perfectly satisfied, for the time, with the acquisition which he has made, and 
thinks, that he now knows, how it is, that we hear and see. ‘To know why 
a succession of events takes place, is thus at length conceived by us, to be 
the same thing, as to know some other changes, or series of changes, which 
take place between them ; and with this opinion, as to the necessary presence 
of some intervening and. connecting link, it is very natural,’ that, when we 
can no longer state or imagine. any thing \ which intervenes, we should feel as 
if the sequence itself was less intelligible, though unquestionably, when we 
can state some intervening circumstance, we have merely found a new ante- 
cedent in the train of physical events, so as to have now ¢wo antecedents 
and consequents, instead of one simple antecedent and consequent, and have 
thus only doubled our supposed mystery; instead of removing it. ‘ 

Since it does appear to us, however, to remove the very mystery wiih 
it doubles, it is the same thing, with respect to our, general practice of philo- 
sophizing, as if it did remove it. If we suppose the intervention of some 
unknown cause, in every phenomenon+ which we perceive, we must be 
equally desirous of diseovering that unknown cause, which we. suppose to 
be intermedjate,—and, when this i$ not easily discoverable, we must feel a 
strong tendency to divine what it is, and to acquiesce, more readily than we 
should otherwise have done, in the certainty of what we have only imagined, 


“—always, of course, imagining the cause, which seems to have most anelogy 


to the observed effect. 
Such is the nature of that illusion, .from which, the. love of nen i 
flows,—as seeming, by the intervention of a new antecedent, to render more 


‘intelligible the sequences of events that are obviously before us,—though all 


which is truly done, is to double the number of antecedents 5 and therefore, 
to double, instead of removing the difficulty, that is supposed to be involved 
in the consideration of a simple sequence of events. A stone tends to the 
ground—that it should have this tendency, i in consequence of the mere 
sence of the earth, appears to us most wonderful ; and we think, ‘it 
ould bemmuch less wonderful, if we could: discover the presence, though it 


over every circumstance analogous, to discover something which we may 


rae mere presence, of something else. We therefore, in our mind, run 


ras present, that may represent to-our imagination the cause which we 
seek. The effect of wmpulse, in. ioe motion, we know sr constant 
experience ; and, as the motion, which it ave se in a particular direc 
seems analogous to the motion of | particular direction, we 
conceive, that the motion of a stone, te) , e earth, is rendered more 


Niels, by the ee pore some impelling body. The cir 
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oumstances, ‘whol we observe, however, are manifestly inconsistent with the 
supposition of the impulse of an 7 very gross matter. The analogies of gross 
matter are accordingly excluded from our thoughts, and.we suppose the im- 
pulse to proceed from some very subtle fluid, to which we give the name of 
ether, or “any other name which we may choose to invent for it. The 
hypothesis is founded; you will observe, on the mere analogy of: another 
oo of motion, and which would account fof gravitation by the impulse 
some fine fluid. It is evident, that there may be, in this way, as many 
ses to explain a single fact, as there have been eircumstances analo- 

ous observed in all the various phenomena of nature. Accordingly, another 
of philosophers, instead of explaining gravitation by the analogy of im- 

, have had recourse to another analogy, still more mtimately familiar to 
that of the phenomena of life. . We are able to move our limbs by our 
mere volition. ‘The mind, therefore, it is evident, ean produce motion in 
matter ;' and it is liérice some interposed spiritual agent which produces all 
the phenomena of gravitation. Every orb, in its revolution on its axis, or in 
its great journey through the heavens, has, aecording to this system of. phi- 
losophical mythology,*some peculiar genius} or directing Spirit, that regulates 
its’course, in the same manner as, of old, the universe itself was considered 
as one enormous animal,’ performing its various bi mu own vital 


i 


energies. It is the influence of this analogy of our own ular motions, 
as obedient to our volition,—together with. the mistaken belief of adding 
greater honour to the divine Onmipotent,—which has led a very large class 
of philosophers to ascribe every change in the universe, material or intel- 
lectual, not to the original foresight and arrangement merely,—the irresistible 
evidence of which even*the mnpiety that professes to question it must 
seeretly admit,—but to the direct ts tegen of the Creator and Sovereign 
of the world,— — : 


we Senet ee “The mi hty Hand, + 
bass That, ever busy, wheels the oes spheres, 
Works in the secret deep ; ; shoots streaming thence 
The fair profusion that o "erspreads, the spring . a 
Flings from the sun direct the flaming day; , 
Feeds every creature ; hurls the tempest forth ; 
cee as on earth this grateful change revolves, 
ith a a touches all the springs of life.” 


So prone is the mind to’ complicate every phenomenon, ie the is insertion 
of imagined causes, in the simple sequences of physical events, that one 
Fo sewer may often be said to involve in it many other hypotheses, invented 

the explanation of that very phenomenon, whjch is adduced in explana- 
esr phenomenon, as. simple as itself. The production of muscular 


by the will, which is the source of the hypothesis of direct eer 
agency, in every production of motion, or change, in the universe, has itsel bj 
no. 


given occasion to innumerable speculations of*this kind. Indeed, — 
subject has the imagination been more fruitful of fancies, that h been. 
strangely given to the world under the name of philosophy. Though you 
e supposed to be acquainted | with the minute nomenclature of ana- 
t all know, that there are parts termed muscles, and other parts 
es, and*that it is by the co ntraction of our muscles that our limbs 
The nerves, distributed to the different muscles, are evidently 


instrumental to their contraction ; since the de ba i's the nerve puts an 
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end to the voluntary contraction of the muscle, and consequently to the ap- 
parent motion of the limb. But what is the influence that is propagated along 
the nerve, and in what, manner is it propagated? For explaining this most 
familiar of all phenemena, there is scarcely any class of plicnnnsenaaas: 
to the analogy of which recourse has not been had,—the vibration of musical 
chords,—the ‘coiling or uncoiling of springs,—the motion of elastic fluids, 
electricity, magnetism, galvanism ;—and the result of so many hypotheses,— 
after all the labour of striving to adapt them to the phenomena, and the sti 
-greater labour of striving to prove them exactly adapted, when they were far 
from being so—has been the return to the simple fact, that muscular motion 
follows a certain state of the nerve ;—in the same manner, as the result of 
all the similar labour, that has ‘been employed to account, as it has been 
termed, for’ gravitation, has been a return to the simple fact, that, at-all visible 
distances observed, the bodies in nature tend. toward each other. 

The mere sequence of one event after another event, is, however, too 
easily‘conceived, and has too little in it of that complication, which at once 
busies and ‘delights us, to allow the mind to rest im it long. It must for ever 
have something to disentangle, and, therefore, something, which is perplexed ; 
for, such. is the strange nature of man, that the simplicity.of truth, which - 
might seem to be its essential charm,—and which renders it doubly valuable, 
in relation to the weakness of his faculties,—is the very cireumstance that 
renders it least attractive to him ; ahd though, in his analysis of every thing 
that is compound in matter, or involved in thought, he constantly flatters 
himself, that it is this very simplicity, which he loves and seeks, he yet, when 
he arrives at absolute simpheity, feels an equal tendency: to turn away 
it, and gladly prefers to it any thing that is more. mysterious, merely beca 
it is mysterious., “‘ I am persuaded,” said one, who knew our nature well, 
“that, if the majority of mankind could be made to see the order of the 
universe, such as it is, as they would not remark in it any virtues attached 
to certain numbers, nor any properties mherent in certain planets, nor fatali- 
tiés, in certain times and revolutions of “these, they would not be able to 

restrain themselves, on the sight of. this meee regularity and beauty, 
from crying out with astonishment, What, is this allr? 
- For the fidelity of this picture, in which Fontenelle has? so justly repre- 
sented one of the common weaknesses of our intellectual nature, we unfor- 
tunately need uot refer to the majority of mankind alone, to whom, it may 
be said, almost with equal truth, that every thing is wonderful, and. that 
nothing is wonderful. ° The feeling which it describes exists even in the most 
ilosophic mind, and had certainly no decreased influence even on that 
mind which described it so truly, when it employed all its great powers, in 
still strivmg to support the cumbrous system of the Vorteees, against the 
simple theory of attraction. Even Newton himself, whose transcendent 


intellect was so fitted’ to perceive the sublimity, -which simplification adds to 


every thing that is truly ‘great in itself, yet showed, by his query with respect 
to the agency of ether,’ that he was not absolutely exempt from that human 
infirmity of which I speak ; and though philosophers may now, be considered 
as almost unanimous with respect to gravitation;—in considering it as the 
‘mere tendency of bodies towards each other, we yet in admiring this ten- 
dency which, we perceive, feel, some reluctance to admit a mere fact, that 
presents itself so simply to our conception, and would be better pleased if 
any other mode’ could be pointed out, by which, with some decent appear- 
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ance of reason on its side, the same effect coald seem to be brought about, 
by a natural apparatus, better suited to gratify our passion for the complicated 
and the wonderful. Though the theory of Vortices can scarcely be said 
now to have any lingering defender left, there is a constant tendency, and a 
tendency whith requires all our philosophy to repress it,—to relapse into the 
supposition of a great ethereal fluid, by the immense ocean, or immense 
streams, of which the phenomena now ascribed to gravitation may be ex- 
plained, and we have no objection to fill the whole boundless void of the 
universe with an infinite profusion of this invisible matter, merely that we 
may think, with more comfort, that we know how a feather falls to the 
ground ;—though ‘the fall of the feather, after this magnificent cast of con- 
trivance, would still be as truly inexplicable as at present ; and though many 
other difficulties must, in that case, be admitted’ in addition. It is only in 
geometry that we readily allow a straight line to be the shortest that can. be 
drawn between any two points. In the physics of mind, or of matter, we are 
far from allowmg this. We prefer to it almost any curve that is presented 
* to us by others,—and, without all doubt, any curve which we’ have described 
ourselves; and we boldly maintain, and, which is yet more fairly believed, 
that we have found out a shorter road, merely because, in our philosophical 
peregrination, we have chosen to"journey many miles about, and in our delight 
of gazing on new objeetsy have never thought of measuring the ground which 
we have trod. : ef 
I am aware, indeed, that, in the consideration of the simple antecedents, 
and. consequents which nature exhibits, itis not the mere complication of 
these, -by the introduction of new intervening substances or events, which 
‘obtains from the mind so ready an adoption of hypotheses. . On the contrary, 
theré is a sort of false simplification in the introduction of hypotheses, which 
itself aids the illusion of the mystery. J term the simplification false, be- 
cause it is not in the phenomena themselves, but in our mode of conceiving 
them. It is certainly far more simple, 7x nature, that bodies should have a 
‘tendency toward each other, than that there should be’ oceans of a subtle 
fluid ‘circulating around them in vortices,—or streams of. such a fluid pro- 
jected continually on them from some unknown sources metely to produce . 
‘the same exact motions which would be the result of the reciprocal tendency 
in the bodies theniselves.*’ But the interposition -of all this immensity of 
matter, to account: for the* fall of a-feather or rain-drop; eumbrous as the 
contrivance must be allowed to be, is yét, in one respect, more simple to our 
conception, because, instead of two classes of phenomena, those of gravi- 
tation and of impulse, we have, in referring all to impulse, only one general 
class. Man loves what is simple much, but he loves what is mysterious more ; 
and a mighty ocean of ether, operating invisibly im all the visible phenomena 
of, the universe, has thus a sort of double charm, by uniting the false simpli- 
fication, of which I have spoken, with abundance of real mystery. This 
mixture of the simple and the mysterious, is, in some. measure; like the mix- 
ture of uniformity with-diversity, that.is so délightful in works of art. Hos 
ever pleasing objects may sepatately be, we are soon wearied with vane? 
over them, when, from their extreme irregularity, we cannot group them in 
distinct assemblage, or discover some slight relation of parts to the 
whole; and we are still sooner, and more painfully fatigued, when every 
object which we see is in exact symmetry with some other object. In like 
manner, the mind»would be perplexed and oppressed, if it were to conceive 
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a great multitude of objects or circumstances, concurring in the production 
of one observed event. But it feels a sort of dissatisfaction .also, when the 
sequences of events which it observes, are reduced to the mere antecedents 
and consequents of which they consist, and must haye a little more compli- 
cation to flatter it with the belief, that it has learned something which it is 
important to have learned. 'To know that a withered leaf falls to the ground, 
is to know, what the very vulgar know, as well as ourselves ; but an ocean 
of ether, whirling it downward, is something of which the vulgar have no 
conception, and gives a kind of mysterious magnificence to a very simple 
event; which makes us: think, that our knowledge is greater, because we 
have given, in our imagination, a sort«of cumbrous magnitude to the pheno- 
menon itself. ' 4 ’ 
That hypotheses, in that wide sense of ,the word which implies every thing 
conjectural, are without use in philosophy, it would be absurd to affirm, since 
every inquiry may, it that wide sense, be said to pre-suppose them, and 
must always pre-suppose’ them if the inquiry have any object. They are 
of use, however, not as superseding investigation, but as directing investiga-« 
tion to certain objects,—not as telling us, what we are to believe, but as 
pointing out to us what-we are to endeavour to ascertain. An hypothesis, 
in this view of it, is nothing more than a reason for making one experiment 
or observation rather than another; and it is. evident, that, without some 
reason of this kind, as experiment and observations are almost infinite, in- 
quiry would be altogether profitless. 'To make experiments at random, is 
not to philosophize ; it becomes philosophy, only when the experiments are 
made with a certain. view; ‘and to make them with any particular view, is to 
suppose the presence of something, the operation of which they will tend 
either to prove or disprove. When Torricelli, for example,—proceeding 
on the observation previously made, by Galileo,. with respeet to the limited 
height to which water could be made. to rise in a pump,—that memorable 
observation, which demonstrated, at last, after so many ages of errors, what 
ught not for a single moment to have required to’ be demonstrated ; the 
bsurdity of the horror of a void aseribed to nature--when, proceeding in 
his‘ memorable observation, Torricelli made his equally memorable experi- 
sat with respect to the height of the column of mercury supported in an 
‘inverted tube, and found, omcomparison of their specific gravities, the ¢o- 
lumns of mercury and water to be exactly equiponderant, it is evident: that 
he was led.to the experiment with the mercury by the supposition, that the 


» tise of fluids ix vacuo was occasioned by some counterpressure, exactly 
* equal to the weight supported, and that the column of mercury, therefore, 


should be less im height than.the column of swater, in the exact inverse ratio 
of their specific gravities, by which the counterpressure was to be sustained. 
To conceive the ait, which was then universally regarded as essentially light, 
to be not light but heavy, so as to press on the fluid beneath, was, at that 
time, to make as bold a supposition .as could be made. It was indeed, a 
_temporary hypothesis, even when it led to that experimental demonstration 
of the fact, which proved it for ever after not to be hypothetical. - 

ri ain then, in the first stage of inquiry, far from being inconsist- 
ent with sound philosophy, may be said to be essential to it. But it is es- 
sential only in this first stage, as suggesting what is afterwards to be verified 
or disproved ; and, when the experiments or observations to which it directs 
us do not verify it, it,is no longer to be entertained, even as an hypothesis- 
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li -we observe a phenomenon, with’ we never have obearvek before, it is ab- 
solutely impossible for us not: to think of the analogous cases which we 
have seen; since they are suggested by a principle of association, which 4s 
a part of our constitution, as the senses with which we perceived the 
phenomenon itself; and, if any of these analogies strike us as remarkably 
coincident, it is equally impossible for us not to imagine, that the cause, 
which we knew i in that former instance, niay also be present in this analogi- 
eal instance, and that they may, therefore, both be reduced to the same 
class. ‘To stop here, and,” from this meré analogy, to infer positive identity 
of the causes, and to follow out the possible copsequences in innumerable 
applications, would be to do, as many great artists in systematizing have 
done. What a philosopher, of sounder views, however, would do in such a 
case, is'very different. He would assume, indeed, as .posstble, or perhaps 
as probabley the*existence of the supposed cause. But. he would assume it 
only to direct his examination. of its reality, by mvestigating, as far as he was 
able, ‘from past experience, what the: circumstances would have been, in 
every respect, if the cause supposed had been actually present ; and, even: 
if these were all found to be exactly coincident, though he would think the 
*presence of the cause more probable, he would be very far from considering 
it as certain, and would still ‘endeavour to lessen the chances of fallacy, by 
watching the circumstances, ‘should they again recur, and varying them, by 
experiment, in every possible way. 

This patience and caution, however, essential as they are to just philoso- 
phizing, require, it mustbe, confessed, ‘no slight efforts of self-denial, but of a 
self-denial which is as necessary to intellectual excellenceas the various moral 
species of self-denial are to excéllence and virtue.” *. 

“Mr. Locke, I’ think,” says Dr. Reid, “ mentions an eminent musician, 
who believed that God created the word in ‘six daysy and rested the seventh, 
because there are but seven notes in music. 1 myself,” he continues, “ knew 
one of that ‘profession, who thought that there could be only three parts i 
harmony, to — bass, tenor,» -and treble ; because there are but three’ persor 
in the Trinity.”* 5 hae 

The minds that an be satisfied with analogies so .very slight, , ust, 
indeed, have been little acquainted with the principles of philosophic i ing ui 
and yet how many systems have been advancéd in different ages, admire 
by multitudes, who knew them orily by name, and still more revered ie 
philosophers, who gloried’ in adopting them, that haye been founded on aha- 
logies almost as slight. 

*'The philosophers wha form hypothetical systems of the universe, and 
of all its most secret laws,” says Voltaire, in one of his lively similes, ‘ are 
like our travellers that go to Constantinople, and think that they must tell us , 

a great deal about. the seraglio. . They pretend to know every thing which 
passes within it—the whole secret history of the Sultan and his arene, 
and they have-seen nothing but its outside walls.” 

In one respect, however, philosophers, in their hypothetical systems, 
outdo the travellers to Constantinople. They not merely tell us secrets a 
nature, which they have no opportunity of learning, but they believe the 
very tales of their own fancy. To see any usual phenomenon, is, inde 
to wonder at it, at first’; but to explain it, is almost the very next 
reason serving rather to defend the explanation, when it is made, than to 

v On — of the Human Mind, 7 vi. Chap. viii. Vol Il. p. 384. 8vo. edit. 
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assist greatly in making it; and, in many cases, ‘each philosopher. has:his 
ape explanation, on which he is disposed to.put-as much, reliance, as on 
16 certainty of the fact itself, not abandoning the hypothesis, even thoug! 
the fact should prove to have- been different, but»making «it bend, with 
ppy pliability, to all the diversities discovered, so as at’ last, perhaps; ‘to 
aecount for circumstances the very reverse of those which it was originally 
invented to explain. ‘I have Heard,” says Condillac, “ of a philosopher, 
who had the happiness of thinking that he had discovered a principle, which 
was'to explain all the wonderful phenomena of chemistry ; and who, in the 
ardour of his self-congratylation, hastened to communicate his discovery’ to 
‘a’ skilful chemist. The chemist had the kindness to listen to him, and then 
‘calmly told ,him, that there was but one unfortunate circumstance for his 
‘discovery; which was, that the chemical facts were exactly thereverse of 
what he had supposed. Well then, said the philosophet, have the goodness 
to:tell me what they are, that I may explain them by my system.”* To 
those who, know that fondness for conjecture, which may almost be said to 
“bea sort of intellectual appetite, there is nothing in all the wonders which 
Swift tells us of his fabled Houynhnhms, that marks them more strongly as 
avdifferent race from mankind, than the fotal absence ,of hypothesis fron» 
their systems of knowledge. ° : 
*.» “1 remember,” says Gulliver, “it was with extreme difficulty that I eould 
e bring my master to understand the meaning of the word opimon, or how a 
point ‘could be disputable ; because reason taught us to affirm or deny only 
‘when we are certain ; and beyond our knowledge we cannot do either. ». So 
‘that controversies, wranglings, disputes, and positiveness, in false or dubious 
propositions, are evil unknown among the Houynhnhms. In the like man- 
* ‘ner, when I used to explain to hitn our several systems of Natural Philoso- 
phy, he would laugh, that a creature pretending to reason, should value itself 
«upon the knowledge of other people’s conjectures, and in things, where that 
owledge, if it were certain, could be ef no use. Where he agreed 
‘entirely with the sentiments of Socrates, as’ Plato delivers them, which I 
mention as the highest honour I.can do that Prince of philoséphers. I have 
often since reflected what destruction such a doetrine would make in the 
libraries of Europe, and hew maiy paths to fame*would be then shut up in 
‘the Jearnedpworld.”+  — : | : ee hie 
. While I wish to caution you against a fondness for hypotheses, by showing 
; you, not merely that they are liable to error,—for inquiry, of every: kind, 
_must be so in some degree,—but that, m truth, they leave the real difficulty 
“lef the suecession of the observed consequents to the observed antecedents 
‘as great as before, and only add, to the supposed difficulty of explaining one 
. Sequence, the necessity of explaining a sequence additional, —I must remark, — 
r at ‘the same time, that what is commonly termed theory, in opposition to — 
“hypothesis, is far from being so different from it as is commonly represented, — 
—at least, in the very wide snplicadlty which is usually made.of its We 
‘are told, by those who lay down rules of philosophizing, that the object of — 
‘philosophy is,’to observe particulars, and, from these, to frame general laws, ! 
‘which may, again, be applied to the explanation of particulars; and the view — 
‘which is thus given of the real province of philosophy is undoubtedly a just — 
-one ;—but there is an ambiguity in the language which may deceive you, — 
so Trai s des Systémes, chap. xii. Vol. I. p.372. | ° | nee ey 
* + Travels, Part iv. chap. 8. Swift's Works, slit, Niclibls, Vol. ix. p. by at 
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and aes tang r t to. which; therefore,. it is necessary for you to-be en your 
guard. If, by the term general daw, he meant the agreement in some com- 
n. circumstances of a number of events observed, there can be no question 
e proceed safely,in framing :it, and that what we have already found ina 


number of events, must be applicable to that number of events ; in the same 


manner, as, after combining in'the termanimal the-circumstances in which 
a dog, ‘a horse, a sheep agree, we. cannot err in applying the term animal,to 
a dog, a,horse, a.sheep. But the only particulars to which, in this case, we 
can, with perfect confidence, apply a.general law, are the very particulars 
have been. before observed by, ‘usy,- If it.he understood as more general 
than, the cireumstances observed, and therefore; edpable of being applied 
with perfect certairity to the explanation of new phenomena, we evidently, to 
the extent in which the general law'is applied beyond the circumstances 
observed, proceed on mere. supposition, as traly, as in any hypothesis which 
we could.have framed ; and though the supposition may be more and more 
certain; in proportion to thé’number of cases thus generalized, and the ab- 
sencevof.any circumstance which can be supposed, in the new case, to be 
inconsistent withit, it never can amount to actual certainty. Let us take, 
for example, one of the’ most striking cases of this sort. That bodies tend 
, toeach other, an, all crcumstances, with a force increasing directly as their 


quantities, and inversely, as the squares of their distances, may seem in the e, 


highest degree probable indeed, from the innumerable facts observed on our 
globe, -and ‘in the magnificent, extent of the planetary movements; but it 
cannot be said to be certain at all distancesy in which we have never had ane 
opportunity of making observations,—as it seems to be verified in the heights 
of our atmosphere, and in the distances of the planets, in their orbits, from 
the:sun, and from each,otheér. . It is not necessary, however, to refer, for 
possible. exceptions, to. spaces that are beyond our observation ; since, on the 
surface of our own earth, there is. abundant evidence, that the law.does not bold 
universally. Every quiescent mass: that is capable of greater compression, 
and of which the*particles, therefore, before that compression, are not in 
lute contact, shows sufficiently, that the principle of attraction, which, 
itself, would have brought, them into actual contact, must-have ceased to 
erate, while there was still a space between the particles that would have 

* allowed:its free operation ; and, in the phenomena of elasticity, and impulse 
in geveral, it has not merely ceased, but is actually reversed,—the bodies 


which, , at all‘visible distances, exhibited a reciprocal attraction, now exhibit- ‘ 


ing a reciprocal 2 iii in egnsequence of which they mutually fly off, as 
readily as they be 

to. each other being converted into a tendency from each other, by a mere 
change of distance, so slight as to be-almost inappreciable. . When a balf 
rebounds from the earth, toward which it moved rapidly. before, and the 
gravitating , tendency is thus evidently reversed, without thé intervention of 
any. foreign force, what eye, though it be aided by all the nicest apparatus 


of optical art, cam discover the lines which separate those infinitesimal -differ-_ 
* ences of proximity, at which the particles of the ball still continue to gravi-_ 


tate toward the earth, and are afterwards driven from it in an opposite 
* direction j—yet the phendmenon .itself is a sufficient proof, that in these 

es, which seem, to our organs of sense, so completely the same, that it 
is absolutely impossible for us to distinguish them, the reciprocal tendencies 
of. the particles of the ball and of the earth ate as truly, opposite, as if the 


re approached,—that, is to say, the tendency of bodies — 
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Jaws of gravitation had, at ‘the moment at which the rebound bog ve 
reversed through the whole system of the universe. = #4 
yee 


-It is, indeed, scarcely possible to imagine a more striking p 
contr of extending, with too great certainty, a general la’ 
Ww 


hart 


rsion of attraction into repulsion without the addition of any new bodies, 
vithout any change in the nature of ‘the bodies themselves, and 4 cl 
their circumstances so very slight, as to be absolut ly indistinguishable, but 
for the opposite motions that result from it, with a change of their cireum- 
stances. After observing the gravity of ‘bodies, at all heights of our atmos- 
phere, and extending our survey through the wide spaces of our’ solar 
system,—computing the tendency of*the planets to the sun, and their dis- 
‘turbing forces, as they operate on eachother,—and finding the resuliig 
motions’ exactly to correspond with those whieh we had predicted by theory ; 
—in these circumstances, after an examination so extensive, if we had 
affirmed, as an universal law of matter, that, at -all distances,’ bodies ted 
toward each other, we should have consideted the wideness of the induetion 
as justifying the affirmation 3 and yet, even in this case, we find, on the sur- 
face of our earth,-in the mutual shocks of bodies; and in their very rest, 
sufficient evidence, that, in ‘making the universal affirmation, we should have 
easoned falsely. There is ‘no theory, then, which, if applied to the expla . 
ition of new phenomena, is not, to a certain degree; conjectural 3, because 
“must proceed on the supposition, that what was true in certain circum- 
‘stances, is true also in circumstances that have not been observed. Tt admits 
*of certainty, only when it is, applied to the very substances observed,—in the 
, Very, circumstances observed,—in which casé, it may be Strictly sid to be 
nothing more than the applicatioti of a general term to the particulars, which 
we have before agreed to comprehend in it. Whatever is more than this is 
truly hypothetical,—the difference being, that we commonly give ame 
_ of hypothesis to cases, in whieh we suppose the intervention of s 
* stance, of the existence of which, as present’ if the phenomenon, we have 
no direct proof, or of some additional quality of ‘a substance before unob-. 
served,—and the ‘name of* theory to’case’,' which do not suppose the exist- 
ence of any substance, that is not actually observed,’ or of ye se 
~ has not been actually observed, but merely the continuance, in certam new 
circumstances, of teridencies obsefved in other cireumstances. Thus,’ if a ° 
planet were discovered revolving in the space which separates the orbits of 
any two planets at present known, Were we to suppose of matter, in this new 
situation, that it would be subject to the ‘same exact’ law of ‘gravitation, to 
which the other planets were known to be subject, and to preflict its place 
in the heavens, at any time, according to this law, we should be said to form 
a theory of its motions; as we should not take for granted any new quality 
of a substance, or the existence of any substance which was not evidently 
present, but only of ¢endencres observed before in other circumstances,— 
ie ous indeed, but not absolutely the same. We should be said to form 
. an hypothesis on the subject, if, making the same prediction, as to its motions, 
. and place in the heavens, at any given time, we were to ascribe the centri- * 
petal tendency, which confines it within its orbit, to the impulse of ether, or 
to any other mechanical cause. - The terms, however, I must confess, though * 
ia og which I have now stated would be, in all cases, a very. 
nient one, are used very loosely, not in conversation nferely, but in the 
writings of philosophers,—an hypothesis often meaning nothing more than a 
. i) 
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me have not given our assent,—and a theory, an hypothesis 


opted,.or still more, one which we have formed ourselves. 

A even in that best sense, to which I wish it accurate - 

‘fn mag as P it ventures.a single’ hair-breadth beyond the line of ane 
observ ‘be wrong, as an hypothesis may be wrong. But, ina 
theory, in ime of it, there are both less risk of error, and less extensive 

Fa year from ve than in an hypothesis. » There is less risk of error, because 
. ly of the properties of bodies, that must be, allowed actually” to 
eae a e evil of error is, for the same reason, less extensive, since it 
must be ne to this single point ; whereas, if we.were to imagine falsely 
the prese some third substance, our supposition might involve as many 
errors, as that substance has qualities ; since we should be led to suppose, 
and expect; some or all of the. other eonnequencre, which | usually I all it, 
when really present. 

‘The practical conclusion to be drawn from all this very long iimnionsd is, 
that we, should use ee to suggest and direct inquiry, not to terminate 
or supersede it; and that, in theorizing,—as the chance of error, in the ap- 
plication of a general law, diminishes, in proportion to the number 
gous cases, in which it is.observed to hold,—we should not form ; 

' proposition, . till after as wide an induction, as .it is possible for us t to 1 
. fam in the subsequent application of jt to particulars, should never 


ves, in any néw circumstances, with the mere probability, however © 


which this application of it affords, while it is. pal for us to ee: 
sprove is 4 actual experiment. oN 


LECTURE IX. | ‘Shaw 


RECAPITULATION OF THE FOUR PRECEDING Lecrures ; AND APPLI- 


CATION OF THE LAWS OF PHYSICAL withiies: TO THE STUDY OF 


_ MIND, COMMENCED. ’ 


For: -seyeral Lectures, gentlemen, we hate been monioned'é in considering 
the objects that-are to be had in view in Physical yh general, a clear 
conception of which: seems to me as essential to the Philosophy of Mind 

as to the Philosophy of Matter. I should now proceed to apply these gene- 


ral remarks more particularly to our own science ; but, before doing is, . 


may be of — to retrace slightly our steps in the progress y 
made. Reig 
All inquiry, wi with respect to the scien substinbes. j in nature, we haye 
ot must regard them as they exist in space, or as they exist in tume,—the 
,in the one case, being into their composition ; the inquiry, in the er 

to the changes which they exhibit. The first of these ee 
a to be very simple, having for its object only the discovery o is 
' actually before us.at theanoment,—which, therefore, if we had been endowed 
with serises a greater delicacy and gavienan, we might have known without 


+ 


which we assign to the one imaginaty aggregate, and aré regarde 
‘one substance,—iot from any absolute unity which they have in na 
the elementary tos, however continuots or near, have an existence 
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any inquiry whatever. It is’ the investigation of the elements, or separat 


bodies, that exist together, in the substances which we considered; or rathe 
that constitute the substances which we considered, by occupying the ce 
: 


iS 


truly separate and independent as if they had 1 vated atthe distance 
of'worlds,—but from a unity, that is relative only to our incapacity of dis- 
tifguishing them as*separate. It is to the imperfection of our senses, then, 
that this first division of Physical Inquiry owes its origin; and its most com- 
plete results could enable us to discover only what has been before our eyes 
from the moment of our birth. pent en 1% ui ae 

' The second division of: ihquiry,—that which relates’ to the ‘successions of 
shenoraeti in time,—we found, however, tovhave a different origin $ since the 
utmost’ perfection of our mere senses’could show us oly what 7s, at the mo- 
ment of perception, not what has been, nor what will be; ard there is nothitig 
in any qualities of ne i ti by us, which, without experience, could 
énable us to predict.the changes that are to occur inthem. ‘The foundation 
of all inquiry, with respect to phenomena as successive, we’ found to be that 


most important law, or original tendency, of our nature, in ‘consequence*of 


: * 
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‘which we not merely perceive the changes exhibited 10 us*at one’ particular 


moment, but from this perception, are led irresistibly to believes that simil 


changes have constantly taken place in all similar eircumstances, a 


constantly take place, as often ds the future circumstances shall be exactly. 
similar to the present. We hence consider events, not as casually antecedent 
and consequent, but as invariably antecedent and consequent,—or, in other 
words, as causes and effects; and we give the nathe of power to this-per- 
manent relation of the invariable antecedent to its invariable pat 4 
The powers of ‘substances, then, concerning which so many vague, and 
confused, and mysterious notions prevail, afe only another name for the 
substances themselves, in Yelation to other stibstances,—not any thing sepa- 
rate from them and intermediate,—as the form of a body, éoncerning which 
too, for many ages, notions as vague and mysterious prevailed, is not any 


_ thing different from the body, but is only the’ body itself, considered accord- 


ing to the relative position of its elements. Form is the’ relation of itame- 
diate proximity, which bodies bear to each other’ in ‘space’;—powet is 
the relation of immediate and uniform proximity, which events bear to each 
other in time ; and the relation,’ far from being different, as is’ cdmmonly 
supposed, when applied to matter and to spirit, is precisely the same in kind, 
eHleer the events, of which we think, be material or immaterial.’ “It is of 
invariable antecedence that we speak alike in' botli cases, and of invariable 
antecedénce only. When we say, that a magnet las the power df attracting 
iron, we mean only that.a magnet’ carmmot be brought-near iron, without the 


» instant motion of the iron towards it. When we say, in treating of mental 


influence, that man, in the ordinary ciréumstances of health, and when free 
from any foreign restraint, has the power of rhoving his hand, we thean only, 
that in these circumstances he’cannot will to move his hatid without its con- 

nt motion. When we speak of the’ omnipotence of the Supreme’ of 


~ Beings,—who isthe fountain of all power, as he is the fountaitr of all exist-* 


ence,—we mean only, that the universe arose at his cofmmand, as its instant 
consequence, and that whatever he wills to exist omperish, exists, d¥ié- no more. 
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ion to its 


ysterious tie,—since there surely can be nothing in nature, but all the sub- 
stances which exist in nature,—it was necessary. to illustrate at great length, 


immediate and invariable consequences, without the ial hea 


. = 


| ir ‘consequence of the very false notions that are generally, or, I may say, 
universally prevalent ee subject. This illustration, I am aware, must, to 


many of you, have appeared very tedious, and a sufficient exemplification 
of that license of exhausting occasionally your attention, and perhaps, too, 
your patience, of which I afetned the right of exercise, whenever it should 
appear ae neceesdey to make any important but abstract. truth familiar to 
your mind. I shall not regret, however, any temporary feeling of weariness 
which I may have occasioned by dwelling on this great fundamental subjeét, 


if I have succeeded in making familiar toy your minds the a4 which! . 


wished to impress on them, andy have freed you from those false notions 6f 
occult and unintelligible agency in causes,—as something different from, 
mere causes or antecedents themselves,—which appear to me to have xe- 
tarded, in a very singular degree, the progress of philosophy,—not mer 
by habituating the mind to acquiesce in the use of language to which it try 
affixes no meaning, though even this evil js one of yery serious injury in its 
general effects,—but by misdirecting its inquiries, and leading it from 

simplicity of nature, in which every glance is truth, and every step is pro- 
gress,—to bewilder-itself with the verbal mysteries ‘of the schools, where there 
is no refreshment of truth to the eye ‘that is wearied with wandering only 


_ from’ shadow to shadow,—and where there is all the fatigue of continual 


progress, without the advanee of a single step. <a 
Even those philosophers, who have had the, wisdom to perceive that. man 
can never discovef any thing in the phenomena of nature but a succession 
of that follow,each other in regular series,—and who, accordingly, re- 
commend the observation and arrangement of these regular antecedents and 
Gonsequents as the only attainable objects of philosophy, yet found this yery 
advice on the distinction of what they have termed efficient causes, as dif- 


ferent from the physical causes, or simple antecedents, to which they. adyise us 


to devete our whole attention. ‘There are certain secret causes, they say, 


continually operating in the production of every change which we observe, ~ 


and causes whichealone deserve the name of efficient ; but they are at the 
same time careful ‘to tell us, that although these causes are constantly: ope- 
rating before us,* and are all which are truly acting before us, we must not 
hope that we shall ever be. able to detect one of them; and indeed, the 
prohibition of every attempt to discover the efficient causes of phenomena,— 
repeated in'endless varieties of precept or reproof,—is the foundation of all 
their rules of sphilosophizing ; as if the very information,—that what we are 
to consider exclusively in-the phenomena of nature is. far less important 
than what we are studiously to omit,—were not, of itself, more power in 


‘stimulating our curiosity to attempt the forbidden search, than any prohibition 
could be in répressing it. “ Felix ‘qui potuit rerum .cognoscere causas,’ 


This will for ever be the feéling of the inquirer while he thinks that there 

are any causes more than those which he has already, investigated. Even 

Newton himéelf, that sagest of observers and reasoners, who. could sa ath 

the simplicity of pure philosophy, ‘“‘ Hypotheses non fingo,” yet showe yas 

we have seen, by:one of, the most hypothetical of his Queries, that he was 

not exempt from the error. which he wished to discourage—that inordinate 
‘ © 


This simple view of power, as the mere antecedent substance itself, in itsre- . 
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love of the unknown, which must always lead those who believe that’ there 
is something intermediate and undiscovered truly existing between events, to. 
feel the anxious dissatisfaction of incomplete inquiry, in considering the me 
antecedents and consequents which nature exhibits, and to turn, theref 
as if for comfort, to any third circumstance, which can be introduced, wi 
‘out obvious absurdity, as a sort of connecting link, between the pairs 
events, To suppose that the mind should not have this disposition, Id, 
indeed, be to suppose it void of that principle of curiosity, without which 
there can be no inquiry of any kind. He who could believe, that, between 
‘ll the visible phenomena, there’ are certain invisible agencies continually 
operating, which -have as real an existence as all’that he perceives, and 
could yet content himself with numbering the visible phenomena, and 
iving them names, without any endeavour to discover the intervening pow- 
ers, by which he is constantly surrounded, or at least to form some slight 
, as to that universal machinery, by which he conceived all the wonders 
of nature to be wrought, must: be a being as different from the common 
> beings of this earth, as the perfect sage of the Stoics from the 
frail creatures, of mingled vice and virtue, that live and err around us. 
‘ That, in considering the phenonjena of nature, we should confine our 
at, in considering phenom e) n our atte 
tion to the mere antecedents and consequents, which succeed each other 
gular series, is unquestionably the soundest advice-that can be given. 
it is sound advice, for this reason more than any other, that the regular serie 
is, in truth, all that constitutes the phenomena, and that to search foi 
thing more, is not to have an unattainable object in.view, but to haye no 
conceivable ohject whatever, “Then only can the inquirer be expected . to 
content himself with observing and classing the sequences, which nature pre- 
sents to us spontaneously, or in obedience to our art, when he is convinced, 
that all the substarices which exist in the yniverse—God and the things which 
he has created—are evéry thing which truly exists in the. universe, to whi 
nothing can be added which is not itself a new substance 3, that there ean 
nothing in the events of nature, therefore, but the antecedents and ‘eon se- 
quents which are present in them; and that-these, accordingly, or nothi 
are the very causes and effects which he is desirous of investigating. | 
After this examination. of the notions connected with the. uniform succes- 
~* gions of events,. our attention wag next turned to the nature and origin of 
‘hypothetical inqury, which we found reason to ascribe to the imperfection 
of our senses, that renders it impossible for us to: know whether we have 
observed the whole train of sequences ip any phenomenon, from our inability 
to distinguish the various elements that may be the subjects of minute changes 
unobserved. me Ms 
_ We are hence eager to supply, by a little guess-work of fancy, the parts 
unobserved, and suppose deficiencies in our observation where there may 
uly have been none; till at length, by this habitual process, every pheno- 
_ menon becomes, to our imagination, the sign of something intermediate as its 
cause, the discovery of which is to be an explanation of the phenomenon. 
The mere succession of one event to another appears, to us, very difficult to 
be conceived, because it wants that intervening something which we have 
learned to consider as a cause ; but there seems to be no longer any mystery, 
if we.can only suppose something intervening between them, and can thus 
succeed in doubling the difficulty which we flatter ourselves with having 
removed 3 siriee, ihe the insertion of another link, we must now have twa 
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juences of events instead of one simple sequence. This tendency of the 
ion to form and’rest on hypotheses,—or, in other words, to suppose 
es present and operating, of the existence of which we have no 

of,—we found to be one’ great source, of error in our practice of 


ay ‘ 
r we found to be the too great extension of what 
seneral laws ; which though a less error in itself, is yet, in ones 
> dangerous than the former; ‘because it is the error of better 
ndings,— derstandings that would. not readily fall into the extra- 
_ vagant follies of hypotheses, but acknowledge the essential importance of 
induction, and think they are proceeding on it without the slightest deviation, 
) very moment when they are abandoning it for conjecture. To 
observe the regular series of antecedents and consequents, and to class these 
as similar or dissimilar, are all which philosophers can do with complete cer- 
tainty. But there is a constant tendency in the mind, to convert a genéral 
law into an universal law,—to suppose, after a, wide induction,. that what is 
true of many substances that have a very,striking analogy, is as certainly true 
of all that have this striking andlogy,—and that what is true of them in 
certain circumstances, is true of them in all ciréumstances,—or, > in 
sumstances which are not remarkably different. The widest inducti 
ean make, however, is still limited in its nature ; and, shouwetae 


ng. > 
Another source of erro, 
are termed 
veeeeeh an 


bserved substances in many situations, there may be some new 
n which the event may be different, or even, perhaps, the very 
of that which we should have predicted, by reasoning from the mere 
an of other circumstances. It appeared to me necessary, therefore, in 
consequence of the very ambiguous manner in which writers on this higher 
branch of logic speak of reasoning from general laws to particulars, to warn 
at the application to particulars ¢an be made with certainty only to the . 
ulars before ebserved'and generalized,—and that, however analo 
particulats may seem, the application of the genera] law to them 
sonly of probability, which may, indeed, -as the induction: has-been 
, and the circumstances of observed analogy more numerous, appro 
more or less to certainty, but must always be short of it even in its nearest 
approximation. ; ees 


Such, then, is physical inquiry, both as to its objects and its mode of pre- 
cedure, particularly as it tegards the universe without ; and the laws which 
regulate our inquiry in the internal world of thought are, in every respect, 
similar, ‘The same great objects are to be had in view, and no other,—the 
analysis of what is complex, and the observation and arrangement of the 
sequences of phenomena, as respectively antecedent and consequent. _ 

n this respect, also, I may remark, the philosophy of matter and the phi- 
pene of ‘mind completely agree—that,: in’ both equally,’ our knowledge is 
confined to the phenomena which they exhibit. We give the name of matter 

to the unknown cause of various feelings, which, by the constitution of our 
nature, it is impossible for us not to refer to something external as their cause. 
What it is, independent of our perception, we know not ; but as the subject 
of our perception, we regard it'as‘that which is ‘extended, and consequently 
divisible, impenetrable, mobile ; and these qualities, or whatever other qua- 
lities we may think necessary to include for expressing the pagindle sub- 
oe r affect our senses'variously, constitute our whole definition of 
OL, I. 12 
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matter, because, in truth, they constitute our whole knowledge of it. To 
suppose us to know what it is in itself,” in absolute independence of our per- 
ception, would be manifestly absurd : since it is only by our perce — 
that is to say, by the feelings of our mind,—that it can be known to us at 
all; and these mere feelings of the mind must depend, at least, as much on 
.the laws of the mind affected, as onthe Jaws of the substance that affects it. 
* Whatever knowledge we may acquire of it, therefore,, is relative only, and 
must be relative in all circumstances; 'though, instead of the few senses 
which connect us with it at present, we were endowed with as many senses — 
as there are, perhaps, qualities of matter, the nature of which we are at 
present incapable of distinguishing ;—the only effect of such increased num- 
ber of senses being, to rerider more qualities of matter known to.us, -not, to 
make matter known to us in its very essence, as it exists without relation to 
mind." - as ee 
“ Tell me,” says Micromegas, an-inhabitant of one of the plane 
Dog Star, to the Secretary of the Academy of Sciences in the plane 
at which he’ had recently arrived: in a journey through the heavens,—* Tell 
me how many senses have the men on your globe?” 


‘ 


—I quote, as .perhap: 
the name has-already informed you, from an ingenious philosophic roma 
of Voltaire, who, from various allusions‘ in the work, has evidently had Fon- 
tenelle, the illustrious. secretary of the French Acadenty of Sciences; 
view, in the picture which he gives of ‘the Saturnian secretary —“ We have 
seventy-two senses,” answered the academician, “ and we are, every da) 
complaining of the smallness of the number. Our imagination : , 
beyond our wants. What are seventy-two senses !: and how pitiful a. boun- — 
dary, even for beings with suclr limited perceptions,. to be cooped up within 
our ring, and.our five moons! Jn spite of our curiosity, and in spite of as — 


fo} 


- many passions as can result from six dozen of senses, we find our hours hang — 


very heavily on our hands, and can always find time,enough for yawning.” —~ 
“I can very, well believe it,” says Micromegas, “ for, in our globe, we have — 
very near one thousand senses; and yet, with all these, we feel continually — 
a sort of listless: inquietude and vague desire, which are for ever telling 
us that we are nothing, and that there are beings infinitely nearer per- 
fection. I have travelled a good deal in the universe. J have, seen 
many classes of mortals far beneath us, afd many as much superior ; but 
I have never had the good fortune to find any, who had not always more 
desires than real necessities to 6ccupy their life.—And, pray, how long may 
you Saturnians live with your few senses?” continued the Sirian.— Ah! — 
but avery short time, indeed !” said the little man of Saturn, with a sigh.— _ 
“It is the same with us,” said the traveller; “we are for ever complaining 
of the shortness of life. It must be an universal law of nature.”—“ Alas !” 
said the Saturnian, “ we live only five hundred great revolutions of the sun, 
(which is pretty much, about fifteen thousand years of our counting.) Ygu — 
see well, that this is to die almost the moment one is born. Our existence — 
is a point—our: duration an instant—our globe ‘an atom. , Scarcely have we © 
begun to pick. up a little knowledge, when death rushes in upon us, before — 

we can have acquired any thing like experience. As for al 
ture even to think of any project. I feel myself but like a drop of water in 
_ the ocean ; aid, especially now, when I look to you and to. myself, T really 
feel rine ashamed of the ridiculous appearance which I make in the universe.” — 
If I did not know that you were a philosopher,” replied Micvomegas, “1 _ 


cannot,ven- — 


* 
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te eh afraid of distressing you, when I tell you, that our lifesis seven 
hundred times longer than’ yours.—But what ‘is even that ? and, when we 
come to the last moment, to have lived a single day, and to have lived a 
whole ” ity, amount to the very same thing. I have been in countries 
where they live a thousand times longer than with us; and I have always 
fous them murmuring, just as we do ourselves.—But you have seventy-two 
senses, and they must have told you something about your globe. How 
many properties has matter with you ?”—“ If you mean essential properties,” 
said the Saturnian, “ without which.our globe could not subsist, we count 
three hundred, extensive, impenetrable, mobile, gravitation, divisibility, and 
so forth.”——“ That small number,” replied the gigantic traveller, “may be 
sufficient for the views which the Creator must .have had with respect to 
ed narrow “habitation. Your, globe is little ; its inhabitants are so too. 

ou have few senses} your matter has few qualities.. In all this, Providence 
has suited you most happily to each othet.” + Pid 

- Theacademician was more and more’ astonished with every thing which 
the traveller told him. At length, after communicating to each’ other-a_little 

LW - knew, and a:great deal of what they knew: not, and-reasoning, 
well and as ill, as philosophers usually do, they resolved to set out to- 


ether on a little, tour of the universe.”* hb ea? es 
“Thi That, with the one thousand senses of the Sirian, or even the seventy-t 


erent from \ at’ they are at present, carinot be doubted ; since we should 


and pouring every where his own effulgency, seermnéd to shed on it ‘the very 


dps 
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If our knowledgé of matter be relative only; our knowledge of mind: is 


the states or feelings that form, ‘or have formed, our momentary conscious- 
‘ness. Our knowledge is not absolute but. relative; though, I must confess, 
that the term relative is applied, in an unusual manner, when, as in the pre- 
sent instance, the relative and correlative’are the same. _ It is‘unquestionably 
the same individual mind, which, in intellectual investigation, is at once the 
- Voltaire, GEuvres, tom. xiv. p. 994-101. 4to. Edit. of 1771... “ty Aes 
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of our own globe, by which we have the comfort of anticipating, in the la- 
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object and the observer. But the noble endowment of me me Vs wit tae 


our Creator has blessed us, solves all the mystery of ,this s ular paradox 
In consequence of this one faculty, our mind, simple and indivisible as it truly — 
is, is as it were multipled and.extended, expanding itself over that long series 
of sensations and emotions in which it seems to live again, and to live with — 
many lives. But for memory, there can be no question that the relation of — 
thought to thought could not have been perceived; and that hence there 

could have been-no philosophy whatever, intellectual or, moral, physical or 

metaphysical. To this wonderful endowment, then, which gives us the past — 
to compare with the present, we owe that most wonderful of relations, of 

which the same being is at once the olyect-and the subject, contemplating — 
itself, in the same manner, as.it casts its View on objects that are distant from 
‘it, comparing thotight with thought, emotion with emotion, approving its own” 
moral actions, with the complacency with which it looks on the virtues of — 
thosé whom it admires and loves, in the most remoté nation or age, or passing — 
sentence on itself, as ifon a wretch whom it loathed, that was trembling, with 
conscious delinquency, under the inquisition of a severe and all-knowing judge. — 

The past Sedan of the mind, then, are, as it were, objects present to the 
mind itself, and acquire, thus truly, a sort of relative existence, which ena-— 
bles us to class the pherfomena of our own spiritual being as we class the 
i me of the world without. . The mind is that which we knéw to have 

een susceptible of all the variety of feelings which we temember ; and it is 
only as it is susceptible of all these varieties of feeling, that we can have any 
knowledge of it. We define it, therefore, by stating its various susceptibili-_ 
ties, including more or fewer of these, in our definition, as we may either 
have observed or remembered more or less, or généralized more or less 
what we have observed.and remembered ; precisely as in, our definition of — 
matter, ‘we include move or fewer qualities, according to the extent of our 
previous observation and arrangernent. ‘ | 

That we know matter, Only as relative to our own susceptibility of being — 
affected by it, does not’ lessen the value of ‘the.knowledge of it, which we 
are able to‘acquire; and indeed, it is only as it is capable of affecting us, ; 
that the ‘knowledge of~it can be of any direct and immediate utility. . It_ 
would, indeed, be*the very absurdity of contradiction, to suppose ourselves | 
acquainted with qualities which cannot affect us. But, even though this were 
possible, how profitless would the knowledge be, compared with the know- 
ledge of the qualities which-are capable of affecting us; like the knowledge 

of the seasons‘of the planet Saturn, or of the planets that have the Dog Star 
for their sun, compared ‘with the more important knowledge of the seasons — 
bours of spring; the abundance of autumn, and gather in autumn the fruits, 
which, as products of vernal labour, are truly fruits of the spring. 

To know matter, even relatively, as our limited senses allow us.to know — 
it, is to have knowledge which can scarcely be called limited. Nothiig, 
indeed, can seem. narrow in extent, if we think only of the small number of — 
b by which alone the communication can be carried on. But what 

infinity of objects has nature presented to each! In the mere forms and~ 


| 


— that ‘strike our eyes, what splendid variety! the proportion of all _ 


things that bloom or live, the earth, the ocean, 1 the universe, and almost God . 
imself appearing to our very senses, in the apedince and beauty of the ~ 
works which He has made! . ree ll 
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It mine same with respect to the mind, though we know it-only by its 

eptibilities of affection, in the various feelings of our momentary con- 
isness, and cannot hope to know it but as the permanent subject of all 
lese separate consciousnesses ; me thus relatively only, the affections 
even bie cingis substance, is to. have a field of the most boundless and 
inexhaustible wonders ever present and open to our inquiry ! It may be said 
to compreliend every thing whichwe perceive, and remember, and imagine, 
and compare, and admire, all those mysterious processes of thought, which, 
in the happy efforts.of the philosopher and, the poet, are concerned in the 
production of their noblest results, and which are not less deserving of our 
regard, as they are every moment exercised, by ally in the humble intellectual 
functions of common life. In analyzing and arranging the mental phenome- 
na, then, we consider phenomena, that are diversified, indeed, in individuals, 
but, as species, are still common to all; for there is no power possessed by 
the most comprehensive intellect, which it does not share, in some propor- 
tion, with the dullest and rudest of niankind. All men perceive, remember, 
reason,—all, to a certain degrée at least, form their little theories, both phy- 
sical and metaphysical, of the conduct of their fellow men, and of the pass- 
ing events of nature ; and all, occasionally, enliven their social intercourse, or 


their solitary hours, with inventions of fancy,.that last but fora me : 


indeed, and are not worthy of lasting Jonger, but which are products of t 
same species of intellectual energy, that gave existence to those glorious 
works, to which ages have listened with increasing reverence, and which, 
imme as the spirits that produced them, are yet to command the venera- 
tion « f every future age. ‘ When we see before us, in ‘its finished magnifi- 
cence, a temple appropriatéd to the worship of the Supreme: Being, and 
almost worthy of being filled with his presence, we scarcely think that it i 
erected according to the same simple principles, and formed of the prs 
stone and mortar, ‘as the plain dwellings around us, ‘adapted to the hourly 
and humble uses of domestic, life ; and by a similar illusion, when we con- 
sider the splendid works of intellectual art, we-can scarcely bring ourselves 
to think, that genius is but.a form of general tendencies of assdciation, of 
which all partake; and that its magnificent conceptions, therefore, tise ac- 
cording to the same simple laws which regulate the course of thought of the 
vulgar.’ In this universality of diffusion as general tendencies, that may be 
ariously excited by varying circumstances, our intellectual ‘powers aré simi- 
r to those other principles of our nature,—our emotions, and whatever 
feelings more immediately connected with moral action have been pee 
distinguished by the name of our‘active powers. In the philosophy of bot 
we consider, nota few distinguished individuals, as possessed of principles 
essentially distinct in kind, but the species man. They are to be found, 
wherever there is a human being ; and we do not infer with more certainty, 
when we pereeive the impression of a foot upon the sand, that man has been 
there, than we expect to find in him, whatever may be his state of barbarism 
or civilization, some form of the common powers, ‘and passions, which, though 
directed perhaps to different objects, we have felt and witnéssed in the soci- 
ety around us. “The two-legged animal,” says Dr. Reid, “that eats of 
nature’s dainties what his taste or appetite craves, and satisfies: his thi 


the crystal fountain ; who propagates his kind as oceasion and Just prompt ;_ 


repels injuries, and takes alternate labour and repose; is like a tree in the 
forest, purely of nature’s growth. But this same savage has within him the 
a oa ‘ : 7 A 
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- nomena, which it éxhibits to.our observation, we: haye, in this relative know- 
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seeds of the logician, the man of taste and breeding, the orator, the statesman, 
the man of virtue, and the saint; which seeds, though planted in his mind by j 
nature, yet, through want of culture and exercise, must lie for ever buriedyand 
be hardly perceivable by himself, or by others.”* EHyen of those passions of 
prouder kind, which attract our attention only when they are on a the 
t allows their full display, some vestiges are to be traced universally.; 

though:in different individuals, they may éxist with very different degrees of - 
influence, and though their influence, according to the degree of power 
possessed by the individual, may; be attended with very different conse-— 
quences to the few, or the many, comprehended within the wide or narrow 

eirele to which his power’extends. : : | 


——+“ Not kings alone, 


or Each villager has his ambition too ; . ‘ - 
i aot No Sultan prouder than his fettered slave. :* 
, Slaves build their little Babylons of straw, * iy “ 


Echo Ra grous Assyrian in their hearts, 
And ery, Behold the wonders of my might.”t 


r é 


my i y 

It is this universal diffusion of sympathies and emotions, indeed, which gives’ 
its whole force to morality, as a universal obligation ; and renders ethics truly 
a science. : ee ie 
_ Nature, in requiring thé fruits of virtue from all, has not fixed the seeds 
of it, only in a few breasts.. ‘ Nulli preclusa'virtus est, omnibus patet, omnes 
admittit, omnes invitat, ingenuos, libertinos, servos, reges et exsules; non 
eligit-domum, nee censum ; nudo hemine contenta est.”{ _ Virtue has no 
partial favours or exclusions. She is open.to all, she.admits all, she invites 
all. She asks, no wealth nor ancestry ; but she asks the man,—the master — 
or the slave, the cottager and his lord, the sovereign and the exile. 

Though we know mind, then, only relatively, in the series of feeli igs, of | 
which we ate: conscious, as we know. matter relatively in the series of phe- | 


ledge, subjects worthy of the contemplation of beings permitted, in these 
shadowings of a higher power, to trace some faint image of the very majesty 
which formed them, Eyen of the humblest mind, as we have seen, the — 
various affections, sensitive, intellectual, and moral, that arise in it as affec- 
tions of our common nature, are truly admirable ; and what an increase o 
imity do. they acquire, in minds of higher. powers! But still, it must be 
remembered, that even in minds the most sublime, as much as in the 
most humble, all-which can be truly known is the successive phenomena 
which they exhibit, not the essence of the spiritual substance itso’ and that, 
even of these successive phenomena, though we become gradually acquainted — 
with more and more, we probably never can arrive at any bound which is to 
limit their number. The susceptibilities of the mind, by which, in different 
circumstances, it may exist in different states, are certainly as truly infinite 
as the space which surrounds us, or as that eternity which, in its progress, — 


: asures the successions of our feelings, and all the other changes in the © 


Every new thought, or combination of mou is in truth a new | 
ore, a proof of the 
. et : : 
* Inquiry into the Human Mind, Introd. p. 7. 8vo. Edit. 
es. Young’s ver Thoughts, vii. v. 302-— 307, ” . . is 
& -}$ Seneca de Beneficiis lib. iii, c. 18. * Sha late 
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or affection, or phenomenon of the mind, ‘and, there 
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‘su bility of that new affection, as an original quality of the min 


and 
ay é in knowledge, from age to'a pee and from inquirer to agave ’ 
i 


thus only the developement of oer ilities, which the mind possessed ~ 
fore, though the circumstances which at last called them forth, never existed 
fafethons moment of the developement.’ ~What should we think of the half- 
maked savage of some barbarous island, if, in the pride of his ignorance, he 
‘were to conceive his own thoughts and feelings to be the noblest of which 
the human intellect is capable? and, perhaps, even the mind of a Newton, 
is but the mind of such a savages compared: with — man is ae to 
become: ; 
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LECTURE X. | 


THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 


, 


GentLEMeN, after laying down the general ee of ebyisca inquiry, I had 
gun, in the conclusion of my last Leeture, to. consider them, more particu- 
in their relation to. the study of mind. 

One ae important circumstance.of agreement in ‘the physical j investiga- 
tions of mind and matter, we found to be,’that, of both matter and d, the 
successive | omena are all which we truly know, though, by the very con- 
stitution of our nature, it is impossible for us not to ascribe these to some 
permanent subject. Matter is the permanent subject of certain qualities, 
extension and its consequent divisibility, attraction, repulsion; that is to 
‘say, it is the permanent exhibiter to us of certain varying phenomena which 
we observe. Mind is the permanent subject of certain qualities or states or 
affections of a different class—perception, memery, reason, joy, grief; love, 
hate; that is to say, of certain varying phasorneie of which we are 
‘conscious. ‘ What matter is independent of our perception; what mind is 

_ independent of its temporary variety of feeling, it is impossible for us to dis- 
er; since whatever new knowledge of. matter we can suppose ourselves 
«to acquir ‘must be, acquired by our perception, and must, therefore, be 
relative tc jit; and whatever new knowledge we can suppose ourselves to 
acquire of mind, must be itself a state or affection of the mind, and, there- 
‘fore, only a new mental phenomenon to be added to those with which: we 
were before acquainted, as one of the many states in which the patigenett 
substance mind is capable of existing. 

. Since it is only by their relation to our own feelings, then, that APR itl 
ions i known to us, beyond these relations it would be vain for us to think 
of penetrating ; as vain, at least, as would be the attempts of the de ‘to 
discover, by a process of reasoning, the nature of the sensations of r 
of the blind to determine, not the lines of direction merely, in whi 
various coloured rays of light pass after refraction, for these they my a 
cally determine, but the various sensations, corresponding with all the varie- 
»ties of tint into which the spe are broken by the drops of a falling 
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‘ shower. The substance matter, the substance mind, are, 


the whole race of metaphysical ‘aoe s, ‘what the raink 
3 


- colours, is to opticians, who have 


— in their own absolute essence, as they exist independently, b 


of perception, succeed each other as now, pouring out the same profusion — 
of foliage, and flowers, and fruits, and, after the last gladness of the vintage 
and the harvest, sweeping the few lingering blossoms, with those desolating 
blasts, which seem like the very destroyers of nature, while they “are 
_ only leading in, with great freshness, under the same benevoleht eye of 
- Heaven, the same delightful circle of beauty and abundance,—that, in mind, 
the same sensations are excited by the same objects, and are followed by 
the same remembrances, and comparisons, and hopes, and fears ;—in these 
eircumstances, while all the phenomena which'we observe, and all the phe- — 
nomena of which we are conscious, continue exactly the same, can we — 
believe, that we should be able to discover the essential change, which, ac- — 
cording to this supposition, had taken place, in the permanent subjects of these — 
. unvaried phenomena! And, if, as long’as the external and internal pheno- 
f mena continued exactly the same, we should be incapable of discovering, or — 
/ even suspecting, ‘the slightest change, where, by.suppositiony there had been © 
a‘change.so great, how absurd is it to conceive that the cane or = 
changed natures of the substance itself, as it exists independently of» 
phenomenion, ever can’ become known to us. | 
_... He, indeed, it may always safely be presumed, knows least of the mind, — 
who thinks that he knows its substance best. “ What-is the soul?” was a 
4 question once put to Marivaux. “I know nothing of it,” he answered, “but — 
- © that it is spiritual and immortal.” ‘ Well,” said his friend, “let us ask Fon- — 
* tenelle, and he will tell us what it is.” ‘ No,” cried Marivaux, * ask = 
but Fontenelle, for he has too much good sense to know any more about 
_ than we do.” : ie, . ’ “ih 
"It is to the phenomena only, then, that our attention is to be given, not to 
any vain inquiries into the absolute nature of the substances which exhibit 
the phenomena. This: alone is legitimate philosophy,—philosophy which — 
st for ever rétain its claim to our assent, amid the rise and fall of all those — 
puriou speculations, to which our vanity is so fond of giving the names of — 
! beory and system. Whatever that may be in itself, whith feels, and thinks, — 
wills,—if our feelings, and thoughts, and volitions be the same~—all which — 
we can know, and compare, and arrange, must be the same ; and, while we — 
fine our attention to these, the general laws of their succession which we — 
infer, and the various‘relations which they seem to’ Beat to each other, may — 


- -bé admitted equally by those whose opinions, as to thé absolute nature of the — 

_ feeling and thinking principle, differ fundamentally. It requires no peculiar — 

5 supposition, or belief, as to the’nature of the wala ‘know, that its trains 
of ae are influenced by former habits, or casual association ; and every — 


fact, which the immaterialist has accurately observed and arranged, with — 


i 


fluence of habit or associatibn, may thus, with equal reason 
ar € intellectual and ie ‘creed of the mh tacialal also. vb 
ese two systems it is not at present my intention to make 
marks ‘3 Fs which F wish, now, is to > explain to you, how indent ‘ 
hee y of the mind i is, of any fanciful Pettiared which « 
, with respect toitsessence. It differs from these, as Mr. Stewart ; 
e in the same nianner “as the inquiries of Galileo, * Sophia 
: 


. 


ATION "TO THE STUDY OF MIND. _ on é | 


fhe ls vs of -bodies, differ from the disputes of the ancient 

conc erg the existence and the. riature of; motion,” -or as the coi " 
of Newton, with respect to the law of. gravitation, differ from, his query con~ 7 

ce nin g the mode in which'he supposed that gravity might possibly be 7 pro- 
uced. The hypothesis, involved in the query, you may admit or reject ; 

> conclusions, with respect to the law of gravitation itself, as far as th 

; 00 ppaseteny sys aes I may. say, almost, beyond your power of re- 


oe 
ay “The philosophy of wags then, ’and the philosophy of matter, agree, in ‘this Po) 
respect, that our knowledg@’is, in both; confined to the mere phenomena. “4 
y agree alse, in the two species of inquiry which: they admit. The 
» lala of mind, in the same manner as we have seen in the case of J 
matter, may be eonsidered as complex and susceptible of analysis, or they } 
may be considered’ as successive in a certain, order, and ~bearing, thevefon, ‘ 
oe each*other the reciprocal relation of causes and effects. og ‘ 
we can know the” phenomena, only as far as we have attended to Pi 
es and that; without experiment, therefore, it would. have been ¥ 4 
or us to predict any of their sticeessions, is equally true, in mind 
‘tie sr. Many of the successions, indeed, afe so familiar to us, that it,  * 
lay appear to you, at first, very: difficult to conceive, that we should not 4 
ave been able, at least with respect to them, to predict, originally, what 7 
intecedents would have been followed by what consequents, We may allow. es 
certainly, that we should not have been able to foresee the pleasure which iy Z 
we receive from the finer works of i imitative art—from:the successions, or _ | 
coexistences, in musie, of ‘sounds, that, considered separately would scarcely S* ; 
be counted among the sources of delight—from ‘the charm’ of versification, 
that ‘depends on circumstances, so very slight, as to be altogether destroyed, 
and evenscdnverted into pain, by the change‘of quantity of a single syllable. 
po the remembrance of pleasure should hor bé attended with desire ._ é a 
o ing it again, seems tous almost inconsistent with the very nature of " 
emotion. In like manner, we may, allow, that we. could not ; 
pe p edicted the sympathy which.we feel with ‘the distresses of others, 
when the esa teoen causes that cannot affect us, and yet make, fe for t 
ond the agony, which we merely behold, a part of our own existence. — 
we ean scarcely think, that we require any experience, to know, he 
contemplation of pain, which we may ourselves have to endure, should be 
the cause of that painful feeling,,to which-we, give the, name of fear, or t 
the actual suffering should be: accompanied with the desire of relief. The 
truth is, however, that, in all these cases, and in all of them equally,— ¥ 
would have been impossible, but for experience, to predict: the conseqi “sida | 
any of the antecedents. The pleasure, which we feel, in the contempla- i 
tion of a work of art, the pain, which we feel, at the sight of the mis ry of 4 
others, are as much. the natural effects of states of mind preceding ike ge 
the fear of pain is the effect of so imen of yen as — over z 
Vor. I. 3 ‘f 
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Our various feelings, similar or, dissimilar, kindred or discordant, are all- mere 
states of the mind; and there is nothing, in any one state of the mind, con- 
sidered in itself, which, necessarily, involves the succession of any other state 
of mind. That particular state, for example, which constitutes the mere 
feeling of pain, instead of being attended by that different state which con- 
stitutes the desire of being freed: from pain, might have continued, as one 
uniform feeling, or might have ceased, and been succeeded by some other 
state, though in the original adaptation of. qur mental franies,by that Creator’s 
wisdom which planfied the sequences of its phenomena, the particular affee- 
tion, which constitutes desire, had wot been one of the imnumerable varieties 
of affection, of which the: mind was for ever to bé susceptible.» * ~~ 
What susceptibilities the mind has exhibited in the ordinary cireamstance 
in which it has been placed, we know, ‘and they have been limited to a cer 
tain number, corresponding with the: feelings which have arisen in these 
circumstances. But the Almighty Power, who fixed: this particular gumber, 
might have increased or lessened the number at His pleasure, in the same 
manner, as He might, at His pleasure, have multiplied or diminished «the 
whole number of: his animated! creatures ; andy where there has been no" 
limit, but the will of the Limiter, it is experience only which can give us any 
knowledge of the actual limitation. We are always too much inclined to 
believe, that we know what must have been, because we know what is,—an@ 
to suppose: ourselves acquainted, not merely with the -gracious.-ends which 
, Supreme Goodness had in view, in creating’ us, ‘but with the very object, 
which each separate modification of our intellectual and. mofal,constitution 
was intended to answer. I would not, indeed, go so-far as Popé,’ in that 
»passage of the Essay on Man, in which he seems to imply, that our ignorance” 
of the wise and harmonious intentions of Providence, :in the constitution of 
our mind, is like the ignorance of the inferior animals, as to the motives, 
which influence the follies and ineonsistencies of their capticious master. 


A 


“© When the proud steed shall know, why man reStfains | 1 > "ee 
His fiery course, or drives him o’er the plains, * . ; a 
When the dull ox, why now he breaks the tlod,, : canon 
Is now a victim, and now Egypt’s God,— 

* Then shall man’s pride and duiness eomprehend 
His action’s, passion’s, being’s use and end; = *» 
Why, doing, suffering, check’d, impell’d; and why me 
This hour a slave, the next a deity””* ; 


; 
aay el 


Our Divine Author has not left us, eyen now, to darkriess like this. We 
Know, in a great measure, the use and end of: our actions and passions, be+ 
cause we know who it is who has formed us to do and to bear;—and who, 
from His own moral excellence, cannot have given us any susceptibility, even 
that of suffering, which does not tend, upon the whole, to strengthen virtue, 
and to consecrate, as in some purifying sacrifice, the sufferer of a moment to 
affections more holy, and happiness more divine. Yet, though we know, in 
this general sense, our action’s, passion’s, being’s use and end, as subservient 
to the universal plan of Infinite Goodness, we are not so well acquainted 

with the particular uses of each state of the mind, as to have been able to 
_ predict it, merely as a part or consequence of the plan. The knowledge 
of every successive modification of our thought, is stillas much the result of 
experience, as if the gracious plan, to which all these.successive modifica- 
‘tions are instrumental, were wholly unknown to us :—Yet,,.such is the influ- 

, _* Ep. i. v. 6168. Works, vol. HI. p.5. 6.” 
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Pe veils and familiarly felt ;./ ile in. the rarer rnc ons ¢ 

ay ats ae of the 1 a which we | oulc 
oer foreknown, we find it difficult to imagine, in the recurrences of. 
common ‘mental phenomena, that, even originally, it could have requi 


foresight to predict, ‘what we are now conscious of predicting w 


‘ bn e philosophy of external matter, the greater or less fami 
ents produces an illusion exactly similar. “There are certam phenomena, 
hich, we readily admit, could not, of -themselves, and without experience, 


em to us to require no experience, for informing us, both of their antece- 
s and consequents,—merely because they - -have been of such frequent 
yecurrerice, that we do not.remember the time, when we were ignorant o 
hem, or of the circumstances, RY which they are usually preceded and fol- 
lowed. That a. i o, needle should tend to the north, rather than to’any 
other point;—and 1 t glass, or amber, rubbed in a certain manner, show d 


through certain» Sebetan es, and not transmitting it through others, w. 


Jiness, that seems to us almost like the instant glance of intuiti ' me 
Sin of : 


ve indicated to us, either the changes whieh preceded them, or the changes » 
ich were to follow; 3 while there are other phenomena, more familiar, which . 


exhibit the very + phénomena of electricity, transmitting this ch | 
is 


have nothing peculiar in their sensible qualities, to mark them as less or bi 
ter fitted for this communitation, appear fo us to be facts, whieh we could 


ing a thie hand,.: jeente a fact; which jt must have been easy for: us to pe 
We are not aware, that it is only the more familiar occurrence of the 
ent, than of the others, which makes its sequence appear mor 
vious d that, but for this greater farailiarity, we might as readily have sup- 
ad “an stone, after quittin; the hand w which flung it, should have remained 
in the air, or fallen to the ground, . _ the needle, without any tendenev 
to the north, would remain, stationary, 
igh turn ited cs 7. o 
Such is the ‘itbadatse of early a fisibe with the more frequents and 
byiou events, whether: in-mind or in matter. We have become familia 
em, and with their causes and « cohseqnences, long before reflection 
not sd wonderful, that we should Conceive ourselves to have know 
oe hd do net remember to have ever. learnéd. : 
to know, in the series of mental’ phocer oni what are the antecé: 
d wha their consequents; is one great bed of : age locos 
I surely rieed not attempt to demonst would bé 
‘its’ importance, especi the 1 re- 
marks—if even these were he sessary—which I made im a fot 
since it is not merely, as a y gecenge branch of speculati 
that it-is valuable, but, ~ LL sed more valuable, : a- 
tion ,of every inte 1. especialy of those noble and almost divin 16 
arts, winch have, for ne anaied ject, the illumination and amend- 
ment of mankind,—the art of training ignorance to wisdom, and even wisdom on 
itself to knowledge still more sublime,—of fixing youthful inno 


voluntary practice of virtue, that is as y: little more than an instinct a wi 
no 2 which 


It is is scarcely conscious,—of breathing 


> 


ave known, till we had actually witnéssed them. But that ay * 


, to wptovee point of the compass: wet 
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s 
,ens feeble goodness, when it is about to fall, ames even the wildest extesses * 
sf the wildest passions, and leads back, as if. by the invisible power of some 
Bean spirit, even Guilt itself, to the happiness which it had lost, and the 
holier wishes, which it rejoices to feel once more. ee rae 
ince the phenomena of the mind, however, are obviously successive, like 
~ those of matter, the consideration of the sequénces of the mental phenome- 
na, and the arrangement of them in certain classes, may appear to you suf- 
ficiently analogous to the consideration and arrangement of the sequences 
of the phenomena of the material world. But that there .should: be any 
inquiries} in the philosophy of mind, corresponding with the inquiries into thee 
composition of bodies, may appear to you improbable, or almost absurd ; 
since the mind, and consequently its affections—which’I use as a 4 
general term for expressing all the variety of the modes in which it can 
affected, and which, therefore, are only the mind itself as it exists in differ- 
. ent states,—must be always simple and indivisible. Yet, wonderful, or even 
absurd, .as it may seem, notwithstanding the absolute simplicity of the mind 
: itself, and consequently of all its feelings or momentary states,—the Science 
of Mind is, in its most important respects, a source of analysis, or of a pro- 
cess which I have said ta be virtually thageme as analysis; and it is only, as 
it is in this virtual sense analytical, that any diseovery, at least that any im- 
portant discovery, can be expected to be made init. = +.» 
It is, indeed, scarcely possible to advance even:a step in intellectual phy- 
sics, without the necessity of performing some sort of analysis, by which we 
& 


4 


duce to simpler elements, some complex feeling that seems to us virtually 
‘foinvolve them. In the mind of man, all is in a state of constant and ever- 
varying complexity; and a single sentiment may be the slow result of innu- 
merable feelings, ‘There is not a single pleasure, or pam, or thought, or 
emotion, that may not,—by the influence of that associating principle, whi 
is afterwards to come under our consideration,—be so connected with other 
» pleasures, or pains, or thoughts, or emotions, as to form with them, for ever 
* after, an union the ‘most intimate. ‘The complex, or seemingly complex, 
. phenomena of thought, which result from the cobstant operation of this prin- 
ciple of the mind, it is the labour of the intellectual inquirer to analyze, as 
it is the labour of the chemust to reduce the compound bodies, on which he 
operates, however close and intimate their combination may be, to their con- 
ituent elements. The process, and the instruments by which the analyses © 
de carried on, are, indeed, as different as matter is from mind,—cumbrous 
as matter, in the one case,—in the other, simple and spiritual as mind itself. 
The aggregates of matter we analyze by the use of other sr, adding 
substance after substance, and varying manipulation after manipulation ;—the 
complex mental phenomena we analyze virtually by mere reflection ; the 
same individual mind being the subject of analysis, the instrument of analy- 
sis, and the analyzing inquirer. * be 
3 When I speak, however, of the union of separate thoughts and feelings 
in one complex sentiment or emotion, and of the — power of reflection 
or reason, it must not be conceived, that I use these words in a sense pre- 
»cisely the same as when they are applied to matter. A mass of matter, as 
. we have seen, is, in truth, not one body merely, but a multitude of contiguous 
“ bodies ; all of which, at. the time, may be considered as having a separate 
istence, and as placed together more by accidental apposition, than by any 
tial union ; and analysis is nothing moré. than what its etymology de- 


= 
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4 ‘notes, a loosening of these from éach other. In strictness of language, this 
composition and analysis,cannot tak place in mind. Even the most com- 
bled feclitle is still only one’ feeling ; for we cannot divide the states or 
affections of our mind into separate self-existing fractions, as we ean divide 
@ compound mass of matter into masses, which are separate and self-existing, 
nor distinguish half a joy or sorrow from a whole joy or sorrow. The con- 
ception of old, and the conception of a mountain, may separately arise, and 
may be followed by the conception of a golden mountain ; which may be 
said to be a compound of the two, in the sense in which I use that word, to 
express merely, that what is thus termed eompound or complex is the result 
of certain previous feelings, to which, as if existing together, it is felt to have 
- the virtual relation of equality; or the relation which a whole bears to the 
s that are comprehended in it. But the conception of a golden mountain 
is still as much one state or feeling of one simple. mind, as either of the 
separate conceptions of gold and of a mountain which preceded it. In cases 
of this kind; indeed, it is the very nature of the resulting feeling to seem to’ 
us thus complex ; and we are led, by the very constitution of our mind itself, 
to consider what we term a com idea, as equivalent to the separate ideas 
from which it results, or as co hensive of them, as being truly to our 
conception, though to our conception only, and, therefore, anly virtually or 
relatively to us the inquirers, the same, as if it were composed of the sepa- 
rate feelings coexisting, as the elements of a body coexist in space. | 
It is this feeling of the relation of certain states of mind to certain other 
states of mind, which solyes the whole mystery of mental analysis, | 
“\seemed at first so inexplicable,—the virtual decomposition, in our thought, 
of what is by its very nature indiwisible. The mind, indeed, it must be 
allowed, is absolutely sirnple in all its states; every separate state of affec- 
on of it must, therefore, be absolutely simple ; but in certain cases, in which 
a feeling is the result of other feelings preceding it, it is its very nature to 
appear to involve the‘union of those preceding feelings; and to distinguish — 
the separate sensations, or thoughts, or emotions, of which, on reflection, . it 
thus seems td be comprehensive, is to perform an intellectual process, whieh, 
though not a real analysis, is an analysis at least relatively to our conception. 
dt may still, indeed, be said with truth, that the different feelings,—the states 
or affections of mind which we term complex,—are absolutely simple and 
indivisible, as much as the feelings *ér affections of mind which we te 
simplé. Of this there can be no doubt. But the complexity with whi 
alone we are concerted is not absolute but relative,—a seeming complexity, 
. which is ed in the very feeling of relation of every sort. ‘That we are 
thus impressed with certain feelings of relation of conceptions to conceptions, 
no one ean doubt who knows, that all science, has its origin in these very 
feelings ; and equivalence, or equality, is one of those: relations, which, from 
its very constitution, it would be as impossible for the mind in certain -cir- 
cumstances, not to’ feel, as it would be impossible for it, im certain other cir- 
cumstances, not te have those simple feelings which it compares. With 
perfeet organs of vision, and in the full light of day, itis not possible for us 
to look on a tree, or a rock, without perceiving it ; but it is not more possi- 
ble for us to form a conception of two trees, without regarding this state of 
mind, simple though it truly is, when absolutely considered as virtually in- 
volving, or as equal to, two of these separate feelings, which constituted the 
conception of a Single tree ~ y 
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On this mere feeling of virtual equivalence, is founded all the demonstrar | 
tion of those sciences, which claim the glory of being peculiarly demonstra- 
tive ; our equations and proportions of pet weiner ts uantity involvin 
continually this analytic valuation of notions, as reciprocally proportional. 
Our conception of an angle of forty-five degnees is one state or affection of 
mind,—one state of one simple indivisible substance ;—such, tod, is our con- 
ception of a right angle. Our notion of four or exght is as much one affec- 
tion of mind, as our notion of a simple unit, But, in reflecting on the 
separate statesof mind which constitute these notions, we are jmpressed with 
certain relations which they seem, to us, reeiprocally to bear, and we eon- . 

ider the angle of forty-five degrees as equal to half the angle of ninet 

| grees, and our notion of eight as mvolving or equal to two onfour., I F 

‘state ‘of mind, which constitutes the notion of a certain abstract number or — 
quantity, had not been considered in this sort of virtual comprehensiveness, 
as bearing the relation of equality, or. propertion, to other states of mind, 

‘ which constitute other abstract notions of the same species, . mathematics 
would not merely have lost their certainty, but there could not, in truth, have 
been any such’science as mathematies. oo . 

- The tntellectual analysis, which appears to me to constitute so important 
a part of the scierice of mind, is nothing more than the successive develope- 
ment, in dpplication to the various mental: phenomena, of this feeling of 

* quivalence, or comprehensiveness, which is not confined to the mathemati- 

i astions of number and quantity, (though, from the greater simplicity of 
‘these, their equality or proportion may be more accurately distinguished,) 
eenends to every thought and feeling which we regard as complex, that 

is to say, to almost every thotight and feeling of which the mind is suscepti- 
ble. We compare virtue with virtae, talent with talent, net, indeed, with the 
same precision, but certamly in the same manner, and with the same feeling 
fei vn as we compare intellectually one angle with another ; .and we 


‘ 


what ideas are‘involved in our complex notions of religion and, govern- 

nt with as strong a feeling, that a number of ideas are virtually involved 

or compreliended..in them, as when we ask, how often the square of two is 
repeated in the cube of six ah mM Rea fale 

_ © Analysis, then, in, the Science of Mind, you will perceive, is founded 

wholly on the feeling of relation which one state of mind seems.to us to bear 

to other states of mind, as; comprehénsive of them; but wiliile this seeming 

complexity is felt, it isthe same thing to oun is, aS if the-eomplexity. 

instead of being virtual and relative only, were absolute and real. It may, 

be objected to the application of the term’ qnalysis to the Science of Mind, 

that it is a term which its etymology shows, as I have alifeady admitted,. to 

be borrowed from. matter, and to convey, as applied to the an a,notion in 

some degree different from its etymological sense. ,But.this is an objection 

“ which may be urged, with at least-equal force, against every term, or almost 

- * every term, of our science.- In our want of a eculiny -imagee lan- 

guage, we are obliged in this, as in every other case, to barrow a metaphysical 

language’ from the material world ; and we are very naturally led to, speak 

of mental composition and analysis, since to the mind which feels the ‘elation 

of equivalence or comprehensiveness, it is precisely the same thing as if our 

ideas and emotions, that result from former ideas and emotions, and are felt 

by us as if involving these in one complex whole, could be actyally divided 

‘ into the separate elements which appear to us thus virtually or relatively to ° 

be comprehended in them. 
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© Itis from*having neglected thi 


yranch of the physieal investigation of th 
mind,—by far the more important of the two,—and having fixed their atten- 
‘tion solely on the successions of its phenomena, that some philosophers have 
been led to disparage the science s ulilean at discovery, and even to,de 

the pretensions or the hopes of those who do pot consider it as absolt 
exhausted ;—I will not say now merely, in the present improved state of 1 


4 a), a) 


‘science, but as,not exhausted almost before philosophy.began, in the rude 


*being accurate. . But the phenomena have other relations, as 


is 


consciousness of the rudest.savage, who saw, and remembered, and com- 
pared, and hoped, and feared; and must, therefore, it is said, have known 
what it is to see, and remember, and compare, and hope, and fear. 
_If the phenomena of the mind were to be regarded merely as successive,— 
h is one only of the two lights in which they may be physically, viewed, 
-it might, indeed, be said, with a little more appearance of truth, that this 
meré succession must be as familiar to the Wins mind as to the mind 
of the philosopher ; though; even in this limited sense, the remark is far from 
well as th 
of succession,—rélations which ave not involved in the mere vel 
of the moment, but are discoverable by reflection only,—and to tire know- 
ledge of which, therefore, addition after addition may be made by every 


new .genetation of reflecting inquirers. » From the very instant of its first’ 


“pent it ;~-and as, in ‘chemistry, it often happens, that the qualities of 


apparently different qualities of the compound jtself,—so, in this sponta 


Be of former feelings, has, in many cases, on first.consideration, so little 


‘The peasant, indeed,, may have the oy beauty, like the artist. who 
produces ‘it, or the Set deine inquirer, w. 
-emodtion— e ' Bint 


Long labour, why, forgetful of his toils 
_And due repose, he loiters to behold 
’ The sunshine gleaming, as through amber clouds, 
O’er all the-western sky? Full soon, I ween, . viel 
His rude expression, and untutor’d airs, : 
* ’ 
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Who journeys honieward, from’a summer day’s ha 
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' i Beyond phe poet of language, will unfold ee eer 
igh The form of Beauty smiling at his heart, _ 7. 47 
. How lovely, how commanding?”* ws ie 


Bens, . ‘ er & 4 
_» But the mere emotion which beauty produces, is not the knowledge of the 
. simpler feelings that have composed or modified it ; and though the pleasure 
Pie admiration were’to continue exactly the same, the peasant viould surely” 
| have learned something, if he ¢ould be made to understand, that beauty was’ 
niore than the form and colour which his eye*perceived. What’is thus true 
| of beauty as differently understood by the peasant and the philosopher, ‘is 
true, in like manner, of all the other complex mental phenomena. It Would, « 
indeed, be as reaschable to affirm; that because we all"move our limbs, we 
| are all equally acquainted with the physiology of niusctlar motion’; or, to” 
) take a case still more exactly appropriate, that sve’kitow’ all -the sublimest * 
«truths of ‘arithmetic antl geometry, because we know all the numbers and 
figures of the mere relations of which these are the science,—as that we are 
| all acquainted with the physiology of the mid, and the number of elements’ 
‘which enter into ouy various feelings, because we all: perceivé, and remem- * 
ber, and love,*and hate. It is, it will be allowed, chiefly, or perhaps, wholly, 
.. be is analytical, that the sciencé of mind admits of discovery; but, as & 
ne * science of analysis, in which new felations are continually felt on teflection, 
© it presents us with a field of discovery as rich,*and, I may say, almost"4s 
‘ inexhaustible in Wonders,.as that Of the universe withotit. - « aE hh le 
* “Tt ‘is thus,” I have elsewhere remarked, * evenin phenomena, Which 
seem so Simple as’ Scarcely to have Admitted combination, what wonders 
have been developed by scientific inquiry ! . Pérception itself, that primary 
function of the mind, which was surely the sime before Berkeley examiped 
the laws of vision as at present,*is. now regarded by us very differently, sm 
‘yélation to thé most impértant of its organs ; and it would not be @asy to find, 
amid all the brilliafit discoveries of modern chémistry, and even in the whole 
range of the physics of matter} a propesition more eompletely revolting fo 
a ine? belief, than that, which is now the general faith of philosophers, that 
sense of sight, which seents to bring the farthest hills of the mest extended 
landseape, and the very boundlessiiess of space before our view, is, of itself, 
incapable of showing ts a single line of longitudinal distance.” * ‘* | * 
, as has. been strongly affirmed, the seientce of mind’ beva science that is, 
by its very nature, insusceptible of improvement by: discovery, it must Have 
been so, before the time of Berkeley as now, and it might have been a Suf- 
ficient answer to all the arguments which he adduced in support of his theory 
»0f vision, that the phenomena which lie’ boasted to have analyzed, wereonly 
the common and familiar phenomena of arsense that had been exercised by 
all mankind. were. serie raga A iteeay* 
® The vulgar,” I have said, “ would gaze with astonishment, were they to 
perceive an electrician inflame gunpowder with an ici¢le ; but they 
‘not be less confounded by those dazzling subtleties with which *metaphysi- 
ciaris would persuade them, that’ the very actions which they feel to be . 
benevolent and disititerested, had their source in the same principle of selfish- 
ness, which makes man a knave or a tyragt. That this particular doctrine 
is false, is of no consequence; the whele theory of our moral sentiments 
presents results which are nearly as wonderful ; and, indeed, the falseness 
* Pleasures of Imagination, Book IIE. v. 596—535. ; 
t Inquiry into the Relation of Cause and Effecty 2d edition, p. 32, 33. 
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of, any metaphysieal doctrine, .if rightly considered, is itself one of the strong- 


est proofs that the science of mind is a science which admits of discovery ; 
for, if all men had equal knowledge of all the relations of all the phenomena 
their mind, no one could advance an opinion on the subject, with real 


belief of it, which another could discover to be erroneous. ‘In the different 
stages ‘of the growth of a passion, what a variety of. appearances does it 


assume ; and how difficult is it often to trace, in the confusion and complica- 


tion-of the paroxysm, those ‘calin and simple*emotions, in which, in many * 


cases, it originated !—-The love of domestic praise, and of the parental 


smile of approbation, which gave excellence to the first efforts of the child, 


may expand, with. little variation, into the love of haqnest and honourable 


fame ; or, in more unhappy circumstancés, may shoot out from its natural 
dacttiee 


» into all the guilt and madness of atrocious ambition ;—and can it 
truly. be maintained, or even supposed, fer a moment, that all this fime sha- 
dowing of feelings into feelings, is known as fnuch to the rudgst and most 
ignorant of mankind, as it is to the profoundest intellectual inquirer? How 
different is the passion of the’ miser, as viewed by himself, by the vulgar, and 
by philosophers! He is Conscious, however, only of the accuracy of his 
teasonings on the probabilities of future poyerty, of & love of economy, and 
of temperance, and certain too of strict and rigid justice. ‘To common ob- 


Servers, he is only a lover of money.» They content themselves with the. 


passion, in its mature state ; and it would not be’easy to convince them, that 
the most sel{-denying avarice involves as its essence, or at least originally 
involved, the love of those very pleasures and ‘accommodations, which are 
now sacrificed .to it without the least apparent reluctance.”* -° 


_ “ This light and darkness, in our chaos join’d, : 
What shall divide? The God within the mind” ’ 


There is, indeed, a chaos in the mind. But there is*a spirit of inquiry, 
which is for ever moving over it, slowly, separating all’ its mingled elements. 
It is only when these are separated, that the philosophy of mind can be com- 

lete, and incapablé of further discovery. ‘To say that it is now complete, 
laienes it has im it every thing which can be the subject of analysis, is as 


absurd as it would: be to suppose that the ancient chaos, when it contained 


merely the elements of things, before the ‘spirit of God moved upon the 
waters of. the abyss, was already that, world of life, and order, and beauty, 
which it was after to become. _ | 
The difficulty which arises, in the physical investigation of the mind, fronr 

the apparent simplification of those thoughts and feelings which, on more 
attentive reflection, are felt to bezas if ‘compounded of many other thoughts 
dnd feelings, that have previously existed together, or in immediate suctes- 
sion, is similar to the difficulty which ‘we experience in ‘the physics of matter, 
from the imperfection of our senses, that allows-us to perceive masses only, 
not their elemental’ parts, and thus leads us to consider as simple bodies, what 
a single new experiment may prove to be composed of various elements. 

In the intellectual world, the slow progress of discovery arises, in like man- 
ner, from the obstacles which our feeble.power of discrimination presents to 
our mental analysis, But, in mind, as well as in matter, it must be remem- 
bered, that it is to this very feebleness,of our discriminating powers the 

* into the Relation of Cause and Effect, 2d edition, p: 26—30. with some alter 
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whole analytic science owes, its origin. If we could distinguish in 
clearly in our complex phenomena of thought, their constituent 
if, for example; in that single and apparently simple emotiony whi 
on the sight of beauty, as it lives before us, or in the 
ideal beauty, which is reflected from works of 
were, in a single glance, all the innumerable fee which, ‘om 

ie, have been conspiring together, and blending in the 
production of it—we should ther feel as’ little interest in our theories of taste, 
as in a case formerly supposed, we should have donerin our theories of com= 
bustion, if the most minute’ changes that take place in combustion had been 


vat all times distinctly visible. The mysteries of our intellect, the “ alte 


penetralia mentis,”. would then lie for ever open to us; and what was said 
poetically of Hobbes, in’ the beautiful verses addtessed to him on his work 
De Natura Hominis, would be applicable to all*mankind, not poeticallyy but 
in the strictness of philosophic truth. ‘ . way 


; 
a 


> Rie: “ Que thagna celi meenia, et tractus‘maris, |, ebtat 
erreque fines, siquid aut ultra est, capit, 
Mens ipsa tahdem capitur; Onmia hactenus: 
—* Que nosse potuit, nota jam primum est sibi. * 
“ Consultor audax, et Promethei potens qin gy? 
Facinoris animi! quis tibi dedit deus ALES 
Hee intueri seculis longe abdite, “ 
, Oculosque luce tinxit Ambrosia tuos ? - ae 
ss ane Tu mentis orhnis, at tue nulla est edpax. % 
, Hoc laude solus fruere; divinuth est opus . ‘ 
Animam creare ; proximum huic, ostendere. 
, ° ° 
‘ “ Hic cerno levia affectuum vestigia, 
Gracilesque Sensus lineas ; video quibus 
Vehantur alis blanduli Cupidines, 


die be act ue stimulis urgeant Ire graves, wee 
« Hic ét Dolores et Voluptates suos we a aye 
Produnt. Tecessus ; ipsi nee Timor latet.” .. ; t “— 
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APPLICATION OF ,THE LAWS.OF PHYSICAL INQUIRY, TO THE PHILO. 
-SOPHY OF MIND, CONCLUDED.—-ON CONSCIOUSNESS, AND_ON MENTAL 
IDENTITY. s dette wells omary 

: ‘ ey 
In my last Lecture, gentlemen, [ considered, ve ,, the two.species 
of inquity'which the philosophy of mind. admits in ae to the two 
species of inquiry in the philosophy of matter,—the consideration of the 
mental phenomena, as successive, and thetefore susceptible of arrangen 

the order of their succession, as-causes and effects,—and the considerati 

of them. a and therefore susceptible of analysis: I sted yo, 

that it was chiefly, if not wholly, in this latter view, as analytical con- 
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phy of mind to be a science of progressive discovery ; that; 
alysis, it has not merely produced results, as*astonishing, 
es, as any of those which .the analysis of matter has 
still a field of inquiry, that may be considered as 
> mind cannot exist, without forming continually new 
con odify its subsequent affections, and vary, therefore, the 
products, which’ it is the labour of our intellectual analysis to reduce to their 
riginal elements." ee 
What the chemist does, in matter, .the intellectual analyst does in mind 3 
the one distinguishing by a:purely mental process of reflection, the elements 
: of his complex feelings, as the other operates 6n ‘his material compounds, by 
_ processes that are themselves material. ‘Though the term analysis, how- 
ever, may be used in reference to both processes, the mental as well as the 
material, since the result of the process is virtually the same in both, it has 
been: universally employed by philosophers, in the laws of the mind, without 
amy accurate definition of the proeess ; and I was’ careful, therefore, to ex- 
plairi to you the peculiar meaning in which it is strictly to be understood in 
our science ;.that you might not extend to’ the mind and its affections, that 
essential divisibility, which is inconsistent with its very nature ;,and suppose 
that, when we speak of complex notions, and of thoughts and feelings, that 
are united by association with other thoughts and feelings, we speak: of a 
plurality of separable things. The complex mental phenontena, as d ex- 
_ plainéd to.yeu, are complex only in relation to our mode of conceiving them. 
They are, strictly and truly, as simple and indivisible states of a substance, 
which is necessarily in all its states simple and indivisible—the results, rather 
than the compounds, of former feelings—to which, however, they seem to 
us, and from the very nature of the feelings themselves, “cannot but seem to 
us, to bear the same species of relation, which a whole bears to the parts that 
compose it. The office of intelléctual analysis, accordingly, in the mode in 
which I haye explained it to you, has regard to this-relation only. It is to 
trace the various affections or,states of mind, that have successively contri- 
buted to form or to modify any peculiar sentiment or emotion, and to de- 
velope the elements, to which, after tracing this suecession, the resulting 
sentiment or emotion is felt by us to bear virtually that relation of seeming 
comprehensiveness of which I spoke. ‘ rte 
If, indeed, our perspieacity were so acute that wé could distinguish imme- 
diately all the relations of our thoughts and passions, there could evidently 
be no discovery in the scence of mind; but, in like maner, what discovery 
could there be, in the analysis of matter, if our sense$ Were so quick and © 
delicate, as to distinguish immediately all the elements of every compound ? 
It is only slowly that we discover the composition of the masses without ; and 
we have therefore a science of chemistry :—It.is only slowly that we disco- 
ver the relations of complex thought to thought; and we have therefore a 
science.of mental analysis. : oe ye 
It is to the imperfection.of our faculties, then, as forcing us to guess and 
explore what is half concealed from us, that we owe our laborious experi- 
ments and reasonings, and, consequently all the science which is’the result 
of these; and the proudest discoveries which we make may thus, in one 
point of ‘view, whatever dignity they may give to a few moments of ‘our life, 
ye considered 4s proofs and memorials of our general weakness. If, in its 
relation to matter, philosophy be founded: in.a very great degree, on the 
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mere badness 6f our eyes, which prevents us from distinguishing accurately 
the minute.changes that are constantly taking place in the bodies around us; 
we have seen, in like manner, that, in its relation to the mind, it is founded 
chiefly, or perhaps wholly, on the imperfection of our power of discriminat- 
ing the elementary feelings, which compose our great complexities of thought 
and passion ; the various relations of which are felt by us only on attentive 
reflection, and are, therefore, in progressive discovery, slowly added to rela- 
tions that have before been traced. In both cases, the analysis, necessary 
for this purpose} is.an opefation of unquestionable difficulty. But it is surely 
not Jess so; in mind, than in matter; nor, when nature exhibits all her won- 
ders to us, in one case, jn objects that are separate from us, and foreign ; and, 
in the other, m the intimate phenomena of our own consciousness, ‘can we 
justly think, that it is of owrselves we know’ the most. On the contrary, 
strange as it may seem, it is of her distant operations, that our knowledge is 
least imperfect ; and we have far less acquaiftance with the sway which she 
exercises in our own mind, than with that by which she guides the course 
of ‘the most remote planet, in ‘spaces beyond us, which we rather calculate 
than conceive. The only science, which, by ‘its.simplicity and comprehen- 
siveness, seems to have attaifled a maturity that leaves little for future mquiry, 
ig rot that which relates immediately to man himself, ar to the properties of 
the bodies on his own planet, that are ever acting on his perceptive organs, 
and are esseritial to his life and enjoyment; but that'whieh relates to the 
immense system of the universe, to which the very orb, that supports all the 
multitudes of his race, is but an atom of dust, and, to which himself, as an 
individual, is as nothing. ‘ 
?. « ’ SiLe ; 
; * “Gould he, whose rules the rapid comet bind, 
escribe or fix one moyement of his mind? | ‘ 
Whi saw its fires here rise, and there descend, 
ad Explain his own béginning of his end ? 
." Go, wondrous creature ! mount where Sciénce guides, * 


, ' Go, measure earth, wéigh air, and State the tides; . ‘ 
F ' Instruct the planets in what orbs to run, ‘ 
a Correct old Time, and regulate the Sun ; “* 
i een Go, soar with Plato to th’ empyreal sphere, 


To the first good, first perfect, and first fair , _ 
Go, teach Eternal Wisdom how to rule—_* 
‘Then drop into thyself, and be a fook!’*- 

: : i 


That man should know so much of the wniverse and so very little of him- 
self, is, indeed, one of the circumstances which, in the language of'the same 
poet, most strongly characterize him, as the jest and riddle” of that world, 
of which he is also no less truly “ the glory.” . 
_ “That. the intelligence of any being,” to use thé”words of D’Alembert, 
“should not pass beyond certain limits+that, in one species of beings, it 
should be more or less circumscribed, than in another—all this is not surpris- 
ing, more than that a blade of grass should be less tall than a shrub; or a 
shrub than an oak. But that the same being should be at once arrested b 
the narrow.circle which nature has traced around. him, and yet constanth 
reminded, that, beyond limits, there are Wein oem he is never te 


attain—that he should be a le to reason, till he loses himself, on the exis 
ence and nature.of these objects, though condemned to be eternally i 
rant of 


—th at he should have too little sagacity to resolve an infinity of 
ope’s Essay on Man, Ep. ii. v. 85—30; 1924; and 29,30 
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vestions, which he has yet sagacity enough to make—that the principle 
Daas which thinks, should :ask itself in vain, what,it is which constitutes 
its thought, and that this thought, which sees so many things, so ‘distant, 


_ should yet not be able to see itself, which is so near;—that self, which it is* 


» 


gpa pri striving to see and to know—these are contradictions, 
hich, even in the very pride of our yeasoning, cannot fail to surprise and 


_ confound. us.” 


All that remains for us, in that impossibility which nature-has imposed on 


us of attaining a more mtimate knowledge of the essence and constitution 


» 


either of mind or of matter, is to attend to the phenomena which they pre- 


- sent, aitalyzing whatever is complex, and tracing the order of every sequence. 
‘By attentive reflection om the phenomena themselves,and-on all the circum- 
_ stances which precede or‘ follow them, we shall be able to discover the 


relations which they: mitually bear, and to distinguish their casual coinci- 
dence, or succession, from those invariable relations which nature has 
established among them as causes and effects. This, ‘humble as it may 


seem, is, as I have said, the true philosophy ef man; becatse it is all of 


which man is eapable. To inquire, as may be thought, more deeply into 
the essences of things, or the hature of certain supposed bonds by which 
they are connected, is to show, not that we have advanced far in the progress 
of sctence, but that we have gone far aStray; not “that we- know more 
than philosophers of humbler views ard pretensions, but that-we know less; 
since it proves that we are unacquainted with the limits within which natére 
has bounded our prospect, and have not attained that prime knowledge, 


_ ythich consists in knowing how little cam be known. © ; 


If the philosophy, .not of mind only, but of the universe, is to be found, 
as Hobbes. has boldly said, within owrselves,—in the same mammer as tlie 
perfect statue is to be found in the rude block of the quarry, when all the 
superfluous mass, that adheres to it, has been removed,—in no tespeet can 
itemore justly be said to be in our own’ minds’than in this, that it is only by 
knowing ‘the true extent, and consequently the hmits, of our intellectual - 
powers, that we cam fofm any rational system of philosophic mvestigation, 
Then, indeed, Philosophy may be truly said, im his strong figurative language, 
to be Human Reason herself, hovering over alf created things, and proclaim- 
ing their order, theircauses, and ‘effects. , “ Philosophiam noli eredere eam 
esse, per’quam fiunt lapides philosophici, neque illam quam ostentant codices 
metaphysici ; sed Rationem, Humanum naturalem per omnes res creatas se- 
dulo volitantem, et de-earum ordine, causis, et effectibus, ea que vefa sunt 
renuntiantem. Mentis ergo tue, et totius mundi filia philosophia in te ipso 
est ; nondum fortasse figurata, sed genitori mundo -qualis erat in’ principio 
informi similes.. Faciéndum ergo tibi et quod faciunt statuaxii, qui materiam 
exculpehtes supervacaneam, imaginem non faciunt sed inveniunt.”* 

_ After these remarks on physical inquiry in general, and its particular ap 
plication to our own science, I trust that we shall now proceed to observe, 
atid analyze, and arrange the mental phenomena, with clearer views, both. of 
the materials on which we have to operate, pe the nature of the opera- 
tions which we have to perform. We may consider the mind as now lying 
open before us, presenting to us all. its “phenome 1a, but presenting them in 
assemblages, which it is‘to be our labour to separate and arrange... In this 
separation and arrangement, there are difficulties, I confess, of no sl 
* Ad Lectorem.—A note prefixed to the Elementa Philosophie. 4to. A mstelo. 
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and which, even if its most strenuous exertion should fail, delights in the very 
strenuousness of ie endeavour. In what admits our analysis, and in what 
* transcends it, we shall:always find much that is truly wonderful in itself, and 

deserving of our profoundest admiration ; and, even in’ the obs parts of 
| the great field of mind, though we may see only dimly, and must, therefore, 
be cautious in inquirmg, and fearful of pronouncing, we may yet, perhaps, 
| be opening paths that ate to lead’to discovery, and, in the very. darkness of 
our search, may perceive some gleams of that light, which, though mow, only 
od dawning upon us, is to brighten on the inquirers of other ages. 

3 In proceeding to ¢xamine and compare the mental phenomena, the first 
;  ¢ircumstance that: strikes us, prior to any attempt to arrange.them im elasses, # 
. is, that the mind which exhibits these is susceptible of a variety of feelings, 
| very. new feelmg being a change of its: state; andy indeedy it is by such 

Bes alone that it manifests itself, either in our own consciousness, or in 

~ the actions.of our fellow men. If it eould exist only in one everlasting State, 
—such as now constitutes the feeling of any particular moment,—it is quite 
| superfluous to say, that it could not reason upon this state;—for this very 
reasoning would itself imply.the change, which ig supposed to be impossible ; 

and as little could this-one unchanged and unchangeable feeling be an object 
7 of reasoning to others, even if there were any mode of its becoming imanifest 
to them, which there evidently could*not be. “It is, perhaps,.even not too 
-extravagdnt an assertion of Hobbes, who supposes a mind so constituted as 
to perceive only one colour, and to perceive this constantly, and affirms, 
that, in that case, it would be absurd to say that it had any perception at all, 


: being.rather,ds he expresses it, stupified than Seeipg. ** Attonitum esse et 

"7 fortasse aspectare eum, sed stupentem dicerem, videre non di¢erem; adeo 

s sentire semper idem; et.non sentire ad idem yecidumt.” « ie uses, 

a: Mind, then, is capable of existing in various states. ; ab’e umeratjon of the 
>. leading classes of which, as I before remarked, is all that constitutes our de- 
i finition of it. It .is that, we say, which perceives, remembers, comyares, 


4 ses, rejoices, loves, hates; and though the terms, whatever they may be, 
. that are used by us, in any such enumeration, may be few, we must not for- 
get that the terms are mere ijventions of our,own for the purpose of tlassifi- 
cation, andsthat each of them comprehends,a variety of feelings, that.are as — 
truly different.from each other, as the classes themselves'are different. Per- 
ception is but a siigle word; yety when we consider thé number of objects 
mi that may act upon‘our organs of sense, and the numberof ways in which their 
“ action may be combined, so.as to produce one compound effect, different on 
that which the same objects would produce.separately, or in other forms 
.combination, how many are the feelings which this single word denotes. !—-so 
many, indeed, that no arithmetical computation is sufficient to measure their 
infini . ‘ - i bi: : fevai # 
“ Acid all this variety of feelings, with whatever rapidity the ehanges may 
succeed each other, arid poflener Opposite they may seem, ‘we have, still the 
_most undoubting belief, that it is the same individual mi d, which is thus 
affected in various ways. © The pleasure, which is felt at one 
‘indeed little apparent relation to the pain that was | 2 
_ before; and the knowledge of a subject, which wi 
- flected on it fully,. has equally little resemblance t ite 
we began to inquire, or the total ignorance and indifferer I 
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the first doubt that wails It is the same individual mind; however, which, 
all these instancés, is pleased and paint ignorant, doubts, reflects, 
knows. There is ogra “ changed in all, and yet in all the sar 
@t once’ constitutes the thoughts’ and. emotions of the hour,. and yet outlives 
them,—something, which, frora the temporary agitations of passion, rises, 
unaltered and everlasting, like’ the pyramid, that: lifts still the sanfe point to. 
Heaven, amid the sands and whirlwinds of the desert... * : 
* "The ‘consideration of ‘the, mind, as one Substance, capable of existing in a 
_ variety of states, according as’ itis variously affected; and constituting, in’ » 
eee different states, all the complex phenomena of thought and feeling, = 
t 


nec essarily involves the consideration of conseiousness and of personal iden- 
To the examination of these, accordingly; Lnow*proteed, as essential” 
to all the mquiries and“speculations, in which we are’ afterwards to be en- 
gazed; since, whatever powers: or susceptibilities we niay consider as attri- 
butes of thé mind, thi¢ consi eration must always ‘suppose the existence of 
certain phenomena, of which we are conscious, and the identity of the sen- 
tient ‘or thinking principle, in whith that*eohsciousness resides, and to: which 
all the-varieties of those ever-changing feelings, which form, the subjects.of 
‘our fhquiry,"are collectively to be referred.» =: cao Med al 
Our first inquiry, then,.is'into the nature of * “ep 
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mye salen’ : i hha? 
Tw the — of philosophy, which have been most generally prevalent, 
debécially tn bean vt ‘the Island, consciousness ha$ bray sees classed 
as one of the intellectual powers’of the mind, differing from its other powers, 
as these thutually differ'fronr eacly other: It is aceordingly ranked by Dr: 4 
Reid, as separate and distinct, in his Catalogue of the Intellectual Powers ; a 
and he says of it, that “ it isan operation ofthe understanding of its own kind, 
and cannot be | ically defined. ‘The objects of it are our present pains, our > 
jopes, our fears, our desires, our doubts, out thoughts of every 
on 


leasures, our hopes, 
ind,—in a word, all’ the passions, and all the actions aid operations of 0 
own minds, while they, are present.” And in various parts of his works, 
which it Would be ne€dless to ‘quote, he alludes to its radical difference from 
_ the other powers of the mind, as if it were’a point on which there could be 
fio question. 6 mé, however, I mast confess, it appears that this.attempt 
to double, a8 it were} our various feelings, by making them tot to constitute 
éur Consciousness, but to be the objects of it, as of a distinct imtellectual 


power, is not 4 faithful statement of the phenomena of the mind, but is “ 
founded, partly ‘on a confusiomof thought, and still more’on a eonfusion of os 
language. Sensation is not the object of ‘consciousness different. from itself, # 


but\a particular sensation is the consciousness of the moment ; as a particu- 
lar hope; or fear, or grief, ‘or resentment, or simple rernembrance, may be 
the actial consciousness of* the next moment. Ih short, if the mind of man, 
and all the changes which take place init, from the first feeling with which 


commenced,’ to the last with which it.closes, could be made visible to 
ay other thinking b eing, a ¢ ertain serieg of feelings alone, that is to say, a 


ve states of the mind, would be distinguishable in 


riety of sensations, and thoughts, and passions, as =» 
entary states of tl aa but all of them existing individually, and 
: ly to each,other. To suppose the mind ‘to exist in two different i 
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states, in the same moment, is a manifest absurdity, To the whole series 
states of the mind, then, whatever the individual momentary successive 
~ may be, I give the name of'our consciousness,—using that term, not to ex- 
press any new state additional to the whole series, (for to that, which is 
eady the whole, nothing can be added, and the mind, as I have already 
i cannot be conceived to exist at once ini two different,states,) but merely 
as a short mode of expressing the wie en ae feelings ; ip the same 
manner, as I nse any othet-generic word, for expressing briefly the individu- 
rieties comipreheded under it. There 


‘al are not sensations, thoughts, 


» ions, and also consciousness, any more than there is quadruped or ani+ 


Bal, as a separate being, ip be added to the wolves, tigers, elephants, apd — 
other livirig creatures, which include under those terms, hae 
The fallacy of conceiving Gonstiousness tobe something “different from the 
eling, which is said to be its object, has arisen, in a great measure, from 
use of the personal pronoun Ly whieh the Sonviction of our identity, dur- 
ing the various feelings, or temporary cOnstiousnesses of different moments, 
has led us to employ, as significant’ of our permanent self, of that being, 
which is conscious, arid* variously conscious, and which continues, after these 
feelings hav ceased, to be the subject of ether consciousnessesy as transient 
as the former,* I dm conscious of a certain feelmg, really means, however, 
no more than this—I féel fh a certain manner, or, in other words, my mind 
exists in that state which cofstitutes,a ¢ertain feeling ; the.mere existence 
of that feeling, and not any additional and distinguishable feeling, that is to 
be termed ednsetqusness, bemg all which is essential to the state of my mind, 
at the particular moment of'sensation ; for a pleasure, or pain, of which we 
are not conscious; is a pleasure or.pain, that, in reference to us.at least, has 
no existence. - But when we say, fam conscious of a particular feeling, in 
the usual paraphrastic phraseology of ‘our language, which has ng mode of 
expressing, in a single word, the mere existence of a feeling, we.are apt, 
from a prejudice of grammar, to separate the sentient J and tos. focliog 
differeit,—not different, as they really are, merely in thié respect, that 
feeling .is one momentary and changeable state of the permanent substance 
£, that is, capable of existing also,*at other, moments, in other states,---but so 
radically different, as to justify Our classing the feeling, in the relation of an 
object, to that sentient principle which we call Z+-and-ay object to it, not in 
retrospect only, as when the feeling is remembered, orywhemit is viewed im 
relation to other remembered feelings,—but in the very moment of the pri 


. mary sensation itself; as if there could truly be two distinct states of the 


same mind, at that same moment, one of which states is to be termed sensa- 
tion, and the other different state of the same mind to be termed conscious- 
ness. ’ . pe Cig s PY : 4 
To estimate more accufately the effect, which. this reference to self pro+ 
duces, let us imagitie a human being to be bora with his faculties perfect as 
in mature life, and Jet us suppose a sensation to arise for, the first finte in his 
ae ' For,the sake of greater simplicity, let us suppose’ the sensation to be 
a kind as, little complex as possible ; such-for examiple, as that which the 
fragrance of arose excites. If, immediately after this first sensation, wey 
imagine the sentient principle to be extinguished,. what are we to call that. 
eeling, which filled sand constituted the ’btief moment of life? It was a 
simple sensation, and nothing more; and if only we say, that the sensatio 
has existed,—whether we ‘do. not . the mind was i 
existed,—whether ays or do. not say, pe ¢ mind compen 
, fui “PF oF: . 
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of the sensation,—we shall convey precisely the same meaning; the con- 
sciousness of the sensation being, in that case, only a tautological expression 
of the sensation itself. ‘There will be, in this first momentary state, no se- “ 
ee of self and the sensation,—no little proposition formed in the mind, 

feel, or I'am conscious of a feeling ; but the feeling and the sentient J, wi 
for the moment, be the same. It is this simple feeling, and this alone, whi 
is the whole consciousnéss of the first moment; and no reference can be — | 
made of this to a self, which is independent of the temporary consciousness ; 
because the knowledge of self, ds, distinct’from the particular feeling, implies é 
the remembrance of former feelings,—of feelings, which, together with the 
The self we ascribe to one thinkmg principle,—recognising the prineiple, + : 


| 


2 


the self, the one, as the same, amid all its transient diversities of conscious- 

ness. ; my) ee 
Let us now, then, instead of supposing life, as in the former case, to be 

extinguished immediately after the frst sensation, suppose another sensatic 4 

to be excited, as for instance that which is produced by the sound of a flute. a’ 

The mind either will be completely absorbed in this new sensation, without . 

any subsequent remembrance,—in which case the consciousness of the sen- 4 

sation, as in the case of the fragrance that preceded it, will be only another 

mere paraphrastie expression of the simple sénsation—or the remembrance 

of the former feeling will arise. If the remembrance of the former feeling 

arise, and the two different feelings be considered by the mind at once, it , 

will now, by that irresistible law of our nature, which impresses us with the 

conviction of our identity, conceive the two sensations, which it recognises 

as different in themselves, to have yet belonged to the same being—that 

being, to which, when it has the use of language, it gives the name of self, 

and in relation to which it speaks, as often as it uses the pronoun [.—The 

notion of self, as the lasting subject of successive transient feelings, being 

now, and not till now, acquired, through the remembrance of former sensa- itt 

tions or temporary diversities of consciousness, the mind will oftén again, & 

when other new sensations may have arisen, go through a similar process, being i 

not merely affected with the particular momentary sensation, but reme - 

ing other prior feelings, and ideritifying it with them, in the general designa- we, 

tion of self. In these circumstances the methory of the past will often 

mingle with and modify the present’; and now indeed, to form the verbal 

proposition, I am conscious of a particular ‘sensation,—since the very word I 

implies that this remembrance and. identification has taken place,—may be 

allowed to express something more than the mere existence of the momen- 

tary sensation : for it expresses also that the mind, which now exists in the 

state of this particular Sensation, has formerly existed in a different state. 

There is a remembrance of former feelings, and .a belief that the present : 

and the past have been states of one substance. But this belief, or in other 

words, this remembrance of former feelings, is so far from being essentialto 

every thought or sensation, that innumerable feelings every moment arise, _ 

without any such identification with the past. They are felt, however, for | 


is is necessarily implied in their existence ; but they exist, as transient — * 
’ y imp ; y 

thoughts or sensations only, and the consciousness, which we have of them, — % 
in these circumstances, is nothing more than the thoughts or sensations them- a 


yet soe eae i \ * * ’ 
elves, which could not be a, or sensations if they were not felt. 
h 0) 


lhe greater number of successions of momentary feelings, then, 
no reference is made to former states of the mind, the consciousness 
| ‘15 
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is obviously noth.ag more ‘than the simple momentary feeling itself as it be- 
ins and ceases; and when there is a reference former states of the tied 1, 


gn 
we discover on analysis only a remembrance 
brances, and a feeling of common relation of the 


| 
, ke all our other remem- 
) | e past and the present affec- 
tion of the mind to one permanent subject. It is the belief of our continued 
fu ‘identity which involves this particular feeling of relation of past and present 
feelings ; and consciousness, in this sense of the term, is only a word ex- 
. ) hie of that belief. 

, hat ie fragrance of arose, the sound of a flute, and in general all the 


thei ts of sense, might have excited precisely the same immediate 
» sensations as at present, Dr. Reid admits, though the belief of our personal 

' 4dentity had not been impressed upon us ; for he ascribes this belief to an 
'» © instinctive principle only, and acknowledges, that there is nothing in our sen- 


- gations themselves, from which any such inference could be drawn by reason. 
; _ If, then, this instinetive belief of identity had’ not been, as at present, a natu- 
*. ral law of human thought, operating irresistibly on the remembrance of our 
ind fferent feelings, we should have had no notion of self, of me, the sentient and 


ef linking being, who exists at the present moment, and who existed before 
.. the present moment :—and what, then, would: have been the consciousness, 
~~ accompanying, and different from, our sensations, when they merely flashed 
“’ along the mind and vanished ? The most zealous defender of consciousness, 
as a separate intellectual power, must surely admit, that, in such circum- 
stances, it would have been nothing more than sensation itself. It is the 
belief of our identity only, which. gives us the notion of self, as the subject 
of various feelings, and it is the notion of self, as the subject of various for- 
. mer feelings, which leads us to regard the consciousness of the moment as 
different from the sensation of the moment; because it suggests.to us those 
ormer feelings, which truly were different from it, or at least that subject 
Hs mind, which unquestionably existed before the present sensation. ? 
“If it be said, that the faculty of ¢onsciousness is nothing more than this 
a reference to the past, and consequent belief of identity, we may, in that case, 
4 very safely admit its existence ; though the classification of it, &’s a peculiar 
ae y intellectual power, would in that case be a most singular anomaly in arrange- 
+ “ ment, and would involve a very absurd, or at least a very awkward use of a 


“term 


rm. To assert’this signification of it, however, would be to admit every 
hing for which I have contended. , But it certainly is not the sense, which 
has been attached to it by philosophers ; and indeed, in this sense, consciots- 
‘ness, instead of haying for its objects, as Dr. Reid ‘says, all “our present 


ains, our pleasures, our hopes, our fears, our desires, our doubts, our thoughts 


ty or every kind ; in a word, all the passions, and all the actions and operations 
of our own mind, while they are present,” would be limited to the compara- 
d tively few, of which the consideration’of our personal identity forms a part. 
be _ In far the greater number of our feelings, as I have already said, the sensa- 

' ies away, almost in the moment,—not indeed, without being enjoyed 


ered, but without any reference to self, as the subject of various feel- 


» 7 a remembrance of any prior state of mind, as distinct from the present. 
“Fa belief .of our identity is surely not the only belief that arises from ar 


aaencnre principle ; and if its existence entitle us, in our systematical ; 
- gements, to the possession of a new intellectual power, every other 
that arises instinctively from a principle of our constitution, must ¢ 
‘similar title to enlarge the catalogue of our faculties. The never-fe 
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oe * faith, by which we ‘expect, without the slightest doubt of the simi 


future, that events wil cous e to follow each other, in the same or 


present,—that bodies w fall'to the ground, fire burn, food satisfy the 

eraving of our’ appetite—that piediets intuitive principle of belief, on which — 
all our foresight depends, and according to which we regulate our whole 
conduct in providing for the future,—should certainly, in that case, be “ 
ascribed by us to Some peculiar intellectual power, for which it would be 
easy to invent a name: - It is not, by any inference of our reason, we be- : 
lieve, that the sound of a flute which preceded the fragrance of a cdtaed ‘ 
the fragrance of a rose which followed the sound of a flute, excited s ns 
that were states of the same identical mind ;" fer there is nothing, in r 
of the separate sensations, or in both together, from which such an inference 
can be drawn ; and yet notwithstanding the impossibility of inferring it, we | ~ 
believe this, at ‘onst'eg strongly, as‘we believe any of the conclusions of our i?) | 
reasoning. In like manner; itis not ‘by any inference ef reason we believe, 
that fire will warm us’ to-morrow, as it has warmed us to-day; for there 
nothing, in the fire of to-day,.or in the sensation of warmth, considered 
mere sequence of it, from which the succession of a missle sensation to the . My 
fire of toanorrow can be inferred; yet we also rely on this future sequence, — ‘9s 
at least as strongly, as we believe any of the conehisions of our reasoning. oad 
In-both cases the parallel is complete ; and in both, the evidence of a par- ¥ 
ticular intellectual faculty must consequently be alike, —or i in neither is there 
suflicienit evidence. of such a power. 

There is, indeed, one other sense, in. which we oftén talk of our conscious 
ness of a feeling, and a sense, in which, it must be allowed, that the con- 

. sciousness is not preciselysthe same as the feeling itself. This j is, when we + 
speak of a feeling, not actually existing at present, but past—as when we) = 
say, that we are conscious of haying seen, or heard, or done something. 

Such a use of the term, however, is pardonable only in theprivileged loose-, 
ness and inaccuracy of familiar conversation ; the constiousness, in this case, 
being precisely synonymous with remembrance or memory, and not a power 
different from'the remembrance. 'The remembrance,of thedeeling, and the 
vivid feeling itself, indeed, ‘are different. But the remembrance, and the 
consciousness of the remerhbrance, are the same—as the consciousness of a. 
sensation, and the sensation, are the same ; and tobe conscious that we ave 


+f 


seen or gre to gs one, is only to remembér that we have seen or 8 d 
to him. ’ pee ere, | 
* Much of this very tient aids respect to memory, however, I have no , 
doubt, has been always involved in the assertion. of consciousness as a pecu- wee 


liar and distinct power of the mind. When we think of feelings long past, 
it is impossible for us not to be aware that our mind is then truly retrospec- 
tive ; and merhory seems to us sufficient to account for the whole. But 
when’ the retrospect is*of very recent feelings—of feelings, perhaps, that ex 
isted as distinct states of the mind, the very moment before our retr 
began, the short interval is forgotten, and we think that the primary | 
and our consideration of the feeling, are. ‘strictly simultaneous. We hi 
ion ;—we look instantly back on that sensation,—such is consciousne 
uished from the feeling that~is said to be its object. When i 
nore than the sensation; thought, or emotion, of which we are sid 
ious, it is a brief and rapid retrospect. Its object is not a pre os 
ta past feeling, as truly as when we look back, not on the m . 
as eet 
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immediately precedi : 
boyhood. * we tan . 
. After thus distinguishing all 4 i 
Pewrotin remembrance, I sure undertake, at any dength, to dis- 
tinguish it from that peculiar spe of remembrance, which»goes under the 
name of conscience ;, théugh their similar etymology may have a,slight ten- 
dency: to mislead. Consctence is our moral memory ;-—it is the memory of 
eart, if | may apply to it.a phrase, which, in its original application, was 
re happily employed, byone of* the ‘deaf and Mab _ pupils of the 
Abbe Sicard, who, on being asheq what. he understood by the yword grati- 
TT e, wrote aan immediately, # ‘ Gratitude is the. memory of the heart. y tgade 
The power of conscience thoes indeed, what consciousness does not. It 
truly doubles all our feelings, whén they have. been such as virtue inspired ; 
Hoc’ est vivere bis, vita posse priofe fra ? afd it multiplies them in a much 
re fearful proportion, when they have on of an» opposite kind—arresting, 
et were, every moment of guilt, which, of. ‘itself, would have passed away, 
~~ qs fugitive as,our other.moments, , and’ suspending them for ever before our 
ieee’  GYES, in fixed and terrifying reality. “Prima et maxima peecantium est 
' pena,” says Seneca; “ peceasse ;.nec ullum seelus, licet ilud fortuna exorpet 
muneribus suis, licet tuéatur- ac vindicet, impunitum est; quoniam sceleris in 
scelere supplicium est.”* “The finst.and the greatest pudishment of guilt, 
is to have been guilty ; nor can any chime, though fortune should adorn it 
3 with all her most lavish bounty, as if protecting and. vindicating it, pass truly 
unpunished ; because the punishment of the baSe or atrocious deed, is in 
the very baseness or atroeity of the deedsitself” But this ‘species of me- 
’  mory, which we denominate conscience, and, indeed, every species of me-, 
a % mory, which must necessarily have for its object the past, is essentially dif-. 
ferent from the conciousness which we have been, considering, that, in its 
very definition, is limited to present feelings, and of which, if we really,had 
* such an intellectual power, our moral conscience would, in Dr. Reid’s sense 
eo the term, be, an object rather than a part. .* 
; _ «Consciousness, thens [ conelude, in its. simplest suvtindeens when it is 
uaderstood as regarding the present only; is no*distinét power of the mind, 
or name of a distinct class of feelings, but is only a general term for all our 
feeli gs, of whatever species these may be, sensation$, thoughts, desires + 
short, all those states or affections of mind, in which ‘the phenomena of 
consist ; and when it expresses moye than this, it, i$ only the remem- 
e of some former state of the njinds and a feeling of the relation,of the 
st and the present assstates of one sentient substance. ,'The term is very 
eniently used for the purpose of abbreviation, when we speak of the 
variety of our feelings, in the-same manner as any other general term 
to express briefly the multitude of individuals that agree. in _possess- 
e common, property of which we speak ; when thé enumeratior 
y description and name, would ‘be as wearisome to the patience, as 
be oppressive to: the memory. But still, when we speak of 1 
ideas of consciousness, we mean nothing more than the evidence i 
in the mere existence of our sensations, io ei is | 
mpossible for us to believe to be and not to be ; or, in other words, : 
ale for us to feel and not to feel at the same moment. ‘pre 
of the.term, I trust, you will keep constantly in | mind in th 
wr future speeulations. 
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ON CONSCIOUSNESS, CONTINUED,—ON MENTAL IDENTITY,—IDENTITY | 
IRRECONCILABLE WITH THE DOCTRINE OF MATERIALISM;—DIFF 
ENCE BETWEEN PERSONAL IDENTITY AND MENTAL IDENTITY 
JECTIONS TO THE DOCTRINE OF MENTAL IDENTITY STATED. 
' eg ‘ae a 


the nature and objects of Physical Inquiry,—the ‘clear understanding of | 
which seemed to ‘me essentially necessary before we could enter, with any *4 


We then*opened our eyés, As it were, on the greatefield of thought and" | 
passion, and on all the infinite variety of feelings, which, im assemblages more 


consideration of consciousness, —which we found teason to regard, not as any ‘ 
; 
to use Dr. Reid’s expression, oljects, and which is, therefore, to be added, \e 
“of 
¥. 


brances,* passions, that constitute "the momentary states of the mind,—but ‘ 
pa ’ “ ’ ; 


name, or by names that are, synonymous, not by names that are significant 
of total diversity. | = * | 7a RE ao a 
All which-we know, or can be supposed to Know, of the mind, indeed, is. 
a certain Series of thesestatés or feelings that have succeeded each other, 
more or less rapidly, since’ life"began ; the sensation, thought, emotion, of 
the monierit Being one of those states, and the Supposed consciousness of the 
state being only the state itself, whatever it may be, in which the mind exists 
at that particular moment; since ‘it would: be manifestly absurd to: suppose 
the same indivisible mind to exist at the very:same moment in two se are 
s, one of sensation, and one of consciousness. It is not simply be 
feel, but because we remember sémé prior feeling, and have forme 
of the mind as the permanent subject of different feeling, that we con- 
: the proposition, “ I am conscious of a-sensation,” to express more than 
le existence of the sensation itself ; since it expresses, too, a referenc 
same mind which had formerly been recognised as the 
There is a remembrance of some former feeling 
e present feeling to the same subject; and this mere remem 
1 the, intuitive belief of identity which aceompanies remembrance, 
at philogopher’, by. defective analyses, and a little confusion of lan- ” 
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; guage and thought, have asserted to be the result of a peculiar méntal faculty, 


under the name of consciousness ;—though consciousness, in this sense, far 

from embracing all the varieties of feeling,—that, in the greater number of 

instances, begin and cease, without any accompanying thought of that per- 

| manent substance to which the transient feeling is referable,—must be limited 
to the comparatively few, in which such a referenee to self is made. 

egies, in short, whenever it is conceived to expressemore than 

t feeling, or present momentary state of the mind, whatever that 

which is said to be the object of consciousness,—as if it were at 

j once something différent at every moment from the present state or feeling 

of the mind, and yet the very state in which the mind is at, every moment 

$> sepposed to exist,—is a retrospect ofome past feeling, with that belief of a 

common relation of the past and present feeling toene subject mind, which 

* . is involved in thé very notion, or rather constitutes the very notion, of per- 

J 


sonal identity,—and all which distinguishes this rapid retrospect from any of 
the other retrospects, which we class as remembrances,. and ascribe to me- 
mory as their source, is the mere briefness of the interval between the feeling 
that.is remembered, and the reflective’ glance which seems ‘to be immediately 
retrospective. A feeling of some kind has arisen, and we-look instantly bagk 
upon that feeling; but a remembrance is surely still the same in nature, and 
arises from the same principle of the mental constitution, whether the inter- 
* val which precedes it be that of.a moment, or of many hours, or years. 
¥ I now then proceed, after these remarks on our consciousness as momen-. 
a! tary, to a most important inquiry, which arises necessarily from, the consi- 
deration of the successions of our momentary Consciousness, and must be 
, considered as involved in all our attempts to arrange them,—the inquiry into 
the Identity of the mind, as truly one and permanent, amid all the variety of 
its fugitive affections. ' . = 
_ In our‘ examination of this: very wonderful coincidence of sameness’ and 
diversity, I shall confine my remarks to the phenomena which are purely 
mental, omitting the. objections drawn from the daily waste and daily ‘alimént 
of our corporeal part, the whole foree*of which objection may be admitted, 
without any scruple, by those who conténd for the identity only of the think- 
“ _ ing principle ; since the individuality of this would be as little destroyed, — 
| - though every particle of the*body were complétely changed, asthe individu- 
» ality of the body itself would be destroyed, by a change.of the mere gar- 
ents that invest it. ‘The manner in which the mind is united to a system 
of particles, which are in a perpetual state of flux, is, indeed, more than we 
. can ever hope to be able to explain ; though it is really not more inexplica- 
~~. ple, than its union to such a system of particles would be, though they were 
to continue for ever unchanged. : ae 
I may remark, however, by the way, that though the constant state of 
of the corporeal particles furnishes no argument against the identity of 
principle which feels.and thinks, if feeling and thought be states of a su 
stance, that is essentially distinct from these changing particles, the unity 
identity of this principle, amid all the .corpuscular changes,—if it can tre 
. be proved to be Agence) forma very strong argument, in disproof of 
those systems which consider thought and feeling as the result of material 
organization. Indeed the attempts which have been seriously made by ma- 
_terialists to obviate this difficulty, involve, in every respect, as much absur- 
' dity, though certainly not so much pleasantry, at least so-much intentional 
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pleasantry, as_the demonstrations which the Society of Freethinkers com- 
municated to Martinus Scriblerus in their letter of greeting and invitation. 
The arguments which they are représented as urging in this admirable letter, 
ludicrous as they may seem, are truly as strong, at least, as those of which 
they are a parody ; and indeed, in this ¢asé, where both are so like, a very 
little occasional change of expression is all which is necessary, to convert the 4 
grave ratiocination into the paredy, and the parody into the grave ratiocina- ke 
tion. 4 ales ue: a | 
“The parts (say they) of an animal body,” stating the objection \ . 
they profess to answer, “are perpetually changed, and the fluids | seem 
to be the subject of consciousness are in a perpetual circulation ; .so that the 
same individual particles do not remain im the brain; from whence it will 
follow, that the idea of individual consciousness must be constantly translated 
from one particle of matter to another, whergby the particle,A, for example, | 
Onscious that it is the same being with the @ a 


must not only be conscious, but consc 
particle B that went before. 

** We answer, this is only a fallacy of the imagination, and’ is to be under- 
stood in no other sense than that maxim of the English law, that the sing 
never dies. ‘This power of thinking, self-moving, and* governing the whole 
machine, is communicated from every particle to its immediate successor, 4 
who, as soon as he is gone, immediately takes upon him the government, 
which still preserves thé unity.of the whole system. 

“They make a great noise about this ‘individuality, how a man is conscious ¢: 
to himself that he is the same individual he was twenty years ago, notwith- | 
standing the flux state of the particles of matter that compose his body. We ‘ 
think this is capable of a very plain answer, and may be easily illustrated by 
a familiar example. ; - 

Sir John Cutler had a pair of black worsted stockings, which his’ maid 
darned so often with silk, that they became at last a pair of silk stockings. . 
Now supposing those stockings of Sir John’s endyed with some degree of — 
consciousness at every particular darning, they would have been sensible, © 
that they were the same individual pair of stockings both before and ‘after the 
darning ; and this sensation would have continued in them, through all the 
succession of darnings ; and yet after'the last of all, there was not perhaps 
one thread left of the first pair of stockings; but they were grown to be silk 7s 
stockings, as was said before. * . ely | 

And whereas it is affirmed, that every animal is conscious of some indi- 
vidual self-moving, self-deterniining principle; it is answered, that, as ina 
House of Commons all things are determined by a majority, so it is in every 
animal system. As that which determines the house is said to be the reason 
of the whole assembly ; it iso otherwise with thinking beings, who are-de- *g 
termined by the greater force of several particles, which, like so many un- 
thinking members, compose oné thinking system.”* eee 
he identity, which we are to consider, is, as I have already said, the 
dentity only of the principle. which feels and thinks, without regard to the 
rangeable state of the particles of the brain, or of the body in general. 
his unity and permanence of the principle, which thinks, if we had still to. 
invent a phrase, I would rather call mental identity, than personal identity, 
Weng the latter phrase may now be considered as almost fixed by the * 
general use of philosophers. On no system can there be this absolute iden- ~ 

* Mart. Scrib. chap. vii—Pope’s Works, edit. 1757, v. vii. p. 8284. an 
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accuracy, in saying of Plato and his friend, that they were as exactly, in every 


_ sonal identity. 
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tity, unless as strietly mental ; for, if we adopt the system of materialism, we 


nust reject the absolute lasting identity of the thinking principle altogether ; 
id if we do not adopt that system, it is in the mind alone that we must con- 


| ceive the identity to subsist. The person, in the common and familiar mean 


ing of the term, though involving the mind, is yet more than the mere mind, 
nd, by those, at least, who are not conversant with the writings of philoso- 

ers on the subject, sameness of person would be understood as not mental 
only, but as combinifg with the absolute identity of the mind, some sort of 
identity of the body also ; though, it must be confessed,’ that in its applica- 
tion to the body, the term identity is not used with the same strictness, as in 
its application to the mind ; the bodily identity being not absolute, but ad- 
mitting of considerable, and ultimately, perhaps, even of totak, change, pro- 
vided only the change be so gradual, as not to be inconsistent with apparent 
continuity of existence. Still, however, identity of person, at least in the 
popular notion of it, is somethirig more than identity of mind. 

* All mankind,” says Dr. Reid, “ place their personality in something, 
that cannot be divided or consist of parts. A part of a person is a manifest 
absurdity. - 

*¢ When a man loses his estate, his ‘health, his strength, he is still the same 
person, and has ‘Jost nothing of his personality. If he has a leg or an arm 
cut off, he is the same person he was before. ‘The amputated member is no 
part of his person, otherwise it would have a right to a part of his estate, 
and be liable for a part of his engagements ; it would be entitled to a share 
of his merit and demerit, which is manifestly absurd. A person is something 
ivisible, and is what Leibnitz calls a monad.”* 
tall mankind place their personality in something, which cannot be 
ided into two persons, or into halves or quarters of a person, is true ; be- 
cause the mind itself is indivisible, and the presence of this one indivisible 


e ye . . . . . 
.»mind is essential to personality. But, though essential to personality in man, 


d is not all, in the popular, sense of the word at least, which this compre- 


“whends. Thus, if, according to the system of metempsychosis we were to 


» . . : ff : . 
suppose the mind, which animates any of our friends, to be the same mind 


- which animated Homer or Plato,—though we should have no scruple, in 


piling the identity of the mind itself, in this corporeal transmigration,— 
‘e is no one, I conceive, who would think himself justifiable in point of 


respect, the same person, as if no etempsychosis whatever had intervened. 
It does not follow from this, as Dr. Reid very strangely supposes, that a leg 
or arm, if it had any relation to our personality, would, after amputation, be 
liable to a part of our engagements, or be entitled to a share of our merit or 
demerit ; for the engagement, and the moral merit or demerit, belong not to the 
body, but to the mind, which we believe to continue precisely the wey fy “4 
rt 
3 a 


_ the amputation as before it. This, however, is a question merely as 


comparative propriety of a term, and as such, therefore, it is unnecessary to 
dwell upon it. It is of much more importance, to proceed to the consideration 
of the actual identity of the mind, whether we term it simply mental or per- 


“ That there is something undoubtedly which thinks,” says Lord Shaftes- 
bury, “ our v oubt itself and scrupulous thought evinces. But in what 
subject that thought resides, and how that subject is continued one and the 
n the Intellectual Powers, Essay II. chap. iv.—yv. 1. p. 341. Edit. Ed. 1808 
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samé, so as to answer constantly to the supposed train of thoughts or reflec- 
tions, which seem to run so harmoniously through.a long course of life, with 
the same relation still to one single and self-same person, this is not a matt 
so easily or hastily decided, by. those who are nice qheraminere, p of 
ers after truth and certainty. 

“Twill not, in this respect, be suffieient for us to use the seem nin 
of a famous* modern, and say, ‘ We think > therefore we are.’ 
notably invented | saying, after the model of that like philosophies n, 
that ‘ What is, is.’ Miraculously argued! If«Lam,L am? — more 
certain! For the ego or I being established in the first part of ho:proposi- 
tion, the ergo, no doubt, must hold it good in the latter. . But the question 
is, ‘What constitutes the we or 12’ And, * Whether*the I of this instant be 
the ‘same with that of any instant preceding, or to come.’ For we have 
nothing but memory to warrant us, and memory may be false. We may 
believe we have thought and reflected thus or thus ; but we may be mistaken. 
We may be conscious of that as truth, whieh perhaps was no more than 
dream ; and we may bé conscious of that asa Linea dream; which perhaps 
was never before se much as dreamt of. 

“This is what metaphysicians mean, when they say, § That identity can 
be proved only by conscvousness ; but that consciousness withal may be as 
well false as real, in respect of what is past.’ So that the same successional 
we or J must remain still, on this account, undecided.: 

“ 'To the force of thie. reasoning I confess I must so far, culitiihes as to de- 
clare that for my own part, I take my being wpon trust. Let others philo- 
sophize as they are able; I shall admire their strength, when, upon thi 
topio, they. have refuted whet able metaphysicians object, and Pyr: 
plead in their own behalf. ve 

* Meanwhile, there is no impediment, hinderance, or la of adlicn, 
on account of these wonderfully refined ,speculations. " Argument and d 
bate go on still. Conduct is*settled. Rules and measures are given ou 
and received. Nor do we scruple to act.as resolutely upon the mere sup-”. 
position that we are, as if we had effectually proved it a thousand times, | 
the full satisfaction of our metaphysical or Pyrrhonean antagonist.” 

In stating the objections, that may be urged against our mental id 
such metaphysical or en antagonists as those of whom Loré Sh 
bury speaks, I shall endeavotar to exhibit the argument in as strong 
as possible, and in a manner that appears to me, in some measure, new. — 
is surely unnecessary for me to warn you, that the argument, however spe- 
cious, is a sophistical one ; and the nature of the peculiar sophistry which it 
involves shall be afterwards pointed out to you. But I conceive it to be 
most important, in teaching you to reflect for yourselves,—by far the most 
important lesson which you can be taught,—that you should be accustomed 
a the force of objections that may be urged, as clearly by the force. 


surer evidence which they oppose,;—and that even sophistry itself, 

it is to be exhibited and confuted, should, therefore, always be exhi- 

bited fairly. We pay truth a very easy homage, when we content ourselves 
with despising her adversaries. ‘The duty which we owe to her is of a more 
manly kind. It is to gird ourselves for the battle,—to fit us for overcoming 
those adversaries, whenever they shall dare to pre mselves in array ; 
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and this we cannot do, with absolute confidence, unless we know well the 
sort of arms which they may use, strong or feeble as those arms may be. I 
can havé no fear, that any argument of this kind, in whatever manner it may 
be stated, can have the slightest influence on your conviction ; because it is 
directly opposed by a principle of our nature, which is paranaount to all rea- 
soning. | We believe dur ideritity, as one mind, in our feelings of to-day and 
our feelings of yesterday, as indubitably as we believe that the fire which 
burned us yesterday, would, in the same circumstances, burn us to-dayy;— 
not from reasoning, but from d principle of instant and irresistible belief, such 
as gives to reasoning itself all its validity. As Lord Shaftesbury justly says, 
“ We act as resolately, upon the mere , supposition that we are, a8 if we had 
effectually proved it a thousand times.’ ' 

To identity, it may be said, it is necessary that the qualities be the- same. 
That of which the qualities are different, cannot be the same; and the only 
mode of discovering whether a substance have the samé or-different qualities, 
is to observe, how it affects and is affected by other substances. It is reeag- 
nised by us as thé same, or, at least, as perfectly similar, when, in two cor- 
responding series of changes, the same substances affeet i-in the same 
mamner, and 2¢ affects, in the same manner, the-same substances; and when 
either the same substances do not affect it in the same manner, or it does 
not affect, in the same manner, the same substances, we haye no hesitation 
in considering it as different. ‘Thus, if a white substance, resenibling ex- 
actly, in every external appearance, a lump of sugar, do not melt when ex- 
posed to the action of boiling water, we do not regatd it as sugar, because 
the water does not act on it as we have uhiformly known it to act on that 
substance ; or if the same white lump, in every. other respect resembling 
sugar, affect our taste as bitter or acrid rather than sweet, we immediately,. 
in like manner, cease to consider it as sugar, because it does not act upon 


_our nerves of taste in the same manner as, sugar acts upon them. The 


_ complete similarity, in other respects, is far from sufficient to make us alter 


ae, 
Se 


our judgment; a single circumstance of manifest difference, im its mode 
either of,acting ‘upon other substances, or ‘ofsbeing acted upon by them, be- 
ing sufficient to destroy the effect of a thousand manifest resemblances. 

Let this test of identity, then, it maybe said, be applied to the mind, at 
different periods, if the test be allowed to be a just ome; and let i it b 


es 
whether, in the series of changes in which it acts or is acted upon, the phe 
,,‘nomena precisely correspond in every case. If the same objects do not act 


upon it in the same manner, it must then be different, according to. the very 
definition to which we are supposed to have assented:—You, of CONTE, lite 
derstand, that I am at present only assuming the character of an objector, an 
that I state an argument, the’ principle of which you will afterwards fin 
be false. ssi i 

_ When we compare the listless inactivity no the infant, slums! =figia 
the moment at which he takes his milky food, to the moment at which he 
awakes to require it again, with the restless energies of that mighty being 
which he is to become, in his maturer years, pouring truth after truth in _ 
and dazzling rofusion, upon the world, or grasping in his single hand 
destiny of empires, how few are the circumstances of resemblance which ia 
can trace, of tha at intelligence which isafterwards to be displayed, how 
little more is seen, what serves to give feeble motion to the mere ma- 
chinery of life: at prophetic eye can venture to look beyond the period 
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af distinct utterance, and discern that variety of character by which even 
boyhood is marked, far less are the intellectual and moral growth of the 
years that follow—the gentus, before whose quick glance the errors and pre- 
judices, which all the ages and nations of mankind have received as truths, 
are to disappear—the political wisdom, with which, in his calm and silent 
meditations, he is to afford more security to his country than could be given 
to it by a thousand armies, and which, with a single thought, is to spread 
protection and happiness to the most distant lands-——or that ferocious ambi- 
tion, with which, in unfortunate circumstances of power, he is perhaps to 
burst the whole frame of eivil society, and to stamp, through every age, the 
deep and dark impression of his existence, in the same mamier as he leaves 
on the earth-which he has desolated the track of his sanguinary footsteps. 
The cradle has its equality almost as the grave. ‘Talents, imbecilities, vir- 
tues, vices,*slumber in it together, undistinguished ; and it is well that it is 
sd, since, to those who are most interested in the preservation of a life that 
would be helpless but for their aid, it leaves those delightful illusions which 
more than repay their anxiety and fatigue, and allows them to hope, for a 
single being, every thing which it is possible for the race of man to become. 
If clearer presages of the future mind were then- discoverable, how large a 
portion of human happiness would be destroyed by this single circumstance ! 
What pleasure could the mother feel, in her most deliglitfal ofsoffices, if she 
knew that she was nursing into strength, powers which were to be exerted 
for the misery of that great or narrow circle in which they were destined to 
move, and which to her were to be a source, not of blessing, but of grief, 
.% q * 


and shame, and despair ! ‘ 


- s 4 


“ These shall the fary passions tear, ) t 
The vultures of the mind,” 
says Gray, on thinking of a group of happy ghildren 3 


“ For see, how all around them wait, 
The ministers of hunian fate, 


And black Misfortune’s baleful train ; « Z. 
te (eee Oh! show them, where in ambush stand, aga a 
| nee To seize their prey, the murd’rous band! ay 
< . Ol! tell them, they are men !” Ope III. ed 
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To tell them they are men, though they were capable of understanding it, 9 


even in this sense of the word, would not communicate information so me- 
incholy or so astonishing to themselves, as, by breaking too soon that dream 
expectation, which is not to last for ever, but which fulfils the benevo- 
urpose of nature while it lasts, it would communicate to the parent tha 


ches over them, and who sees in them only those pure virtues, and 
appiness as pure, which are perhaps more than the nature of man admits, 
id which, at least in the case before her, are never to be realized. 

s the mind, then, in infancy, and in mature life, precisely the same, when 
in the one case, so many prominent diversities of character force themselves 
upon thé view, and, in the other case, so little ap ears’ to distinguish the 


future ornament of mankind, from him who is after 


Ca ae tis yk’ ae 
i he ie ; 
“ To eat his glutton meal with greedy haste, '— 
Nor know the hand which feeds him” r 
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‘ * 
‘Af we apply the test of identity, do we find that the same objects; in these 
different periods, act upon the mind in exactly the same manner ; and are 
its own feelings, in the successive trains, intellectual and moral, of which they 
form a part, attended with consequents exactly the same?+. °, 

Every age,—if we may speak of many ages, in the few years of human 
life,—seems to be marked with a distinct character. Each has its peculiar 
objects that excite’ lively affections; and in eaeh, exertion is excited by af- 
fections, which, in other periods, terminate, without inducing active desire. | 
The boy*finds a world im less space than thatewhich bounds his visible hori- 
zon; he wanders over his range of field, and exhausts his strength in pursuit 
of objects, which, in the years that follow, are seen only to be neglected ; 
while, to him, the objects that are ‘afterwards to absorb his whole soul, are as 
indifferent as the objects of his present passions are destined then to appear. 

In the progress of life, though we are often.gratified with the prespect of 
benevolence increasing as its objects increase, and of powers rising over the 
greatness of their past’attainmentsythis gratification is not always,ours. ‘Not 
slight changes of character‘only appear, which require dur attentive investi- 
gation to trace them, but, in innumerable eases, ‘complete and striking eon- 
trasts press, of themselves, upon view. How many melancholy opportu 


* must every one have had in witnessing the progress of intellectual deca 
y § prog 2 


the coldness that steals ypon the once benevolent heart! We quit our coun- 
try, perhaps at an early period of life, and, after an absence of many years, 
we return with all the remembrances of past’ pleasure, which grow more 
tender as we approach their objects) We eagerly seek him, to whose pa- 
- *ternal voice we have been accustomed to listen, with the same reverence as 
if its predictions had possessed oracular ‘certainty,—who first led’ us into 
knowledge, and whose image has been constantly joinéd ‘in our mind, with 
all that veneration which does not forbid love. We find him sunk, perhaps, 
in the imbecility of idiotism, unable to recognise us—ignorant alike of the 
past anthof the future, and living only in the sensibility of animal gratifica- 
tion. We seek the favourite companion ‘of our childhodd, whose gentleness 
of heart we have often witnessed when we have wept together over the same 
ballad, or itt the thousand little intidents that called forth our Mine =) 
passion, in those years when compassion requires so little to call it forth. 
We find him hardened into man, meeting us scarcely with the.cold hypocrisy 
of dissembled friendship,—in his general relations to the world, careless o 
the misery which he'is not to feel,—and, if he eyer think of the ha 
of others, seeking it as an instrument, not as an end. When we thus obser 
dae us one, and gave an ‘heroic interest even to our childish adven- 
tures, absorbed in the chillness of selfish enjoyment, do we truly recognise — 
in him the same unaltered friend, from whom we were accustomed to 
our separation, and do we use pr a métaphor of little meaning, whe 
‘of him, that he is become a different person, and that his mind and cl 
racter are changed? In what does the identity consist’? The same obj 
no longer act upon him in the same manner; the same views of thing 
no longer followed by similar approbation or disapprobation, grief, joy, 
ration, Get ist ; and if we affirm that substance, to be, in the strictest 
of identity, the samg on which, in two corresponding series of pher 
the same objects act differently, while itself*also acts differently on the sa 
objects ; in short, in which the antecedents being the same, the consequents 
are different, and the consequents being the same, the antecedents are dif- 
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ferent, what definition of absolute diversity can we give, with which this 

affirmation of absolute identity may not ‘be equally consistent ? ‘ 


ore child, by nature’s hindly law, 
_ Pleas’d with a rattle, ti¢kled with a straw ; 
Some livelier plaything gives his youth delight, 
‘ ' A little louder, but as empty quite ; 
Scarfs, garters, gold, amuse his riper stage : 

ap And beads and pr: ayer-books are the toys of age. 
a ‘e Pleas’d with this bauble stil, as that before’; 
AN ° Tilt, tir’d, he sleeps,—and life's poor play is o’er.’’*. 


‘ ee) 
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The supposed test of identity, when applied to.the mind in these cases, com- 

pletely fails. It neither affects, nor is affected, in the same manner, in the 

same circumstances. It, therefore, if the test be a just one,"is wot the same 

identical mind. ~ .  * 

This argument against the identity of the mind, drawn from the occasional 

striking contrasts of character in the same individual at different periods of 

2, or,when, by great changes of fortune, he may have been placed sud- 

( ly 4 in circumstances remarkably different, must, in some degree, have 

itself upon every one who has been at all accustomed to,reflect ; and 

1 no,one instance, J may safely say, can it have, produced conviction 

for a moment. I have stated it toyyou, without attempting to lessen its ," 
ce by an allusion to the fallacy on which it is founded 3, because the nature «A 
this fallacy is afterwards to be fully. eonsideted by: un ° 

» There is another argument tlrat may: be urged against the ideale of the 

sentient and thinking principle, whicli has atleast equal semblance of force, ie 

though it’ does not occur so readily, because it does not proceed on those». 

general and dasting changes of character with which every one must be Cs 
ck, but.on the passing phenomena of the: moment, which are’ not incon=- 
ent with a continuance.of the same general character, and which, as ae ‘ 

mon, to all mankind, and forming, indeed, the-whole customary and fa 

séries of our thoughts and .emotions, excite no astonishment when we look 

park. on them i in the order of their succession. v 


sap 


e diversity of our feelings at different moments, it may be said, 
incompatible with the str ict and absolute unity which is supposed , 
to the thinking principle. If joy. and sorrow, such as every one *, 


| different, that which is joyful, anth that which is sorrowful, cannot 
cisely the same. On the supposition of complete unity and perma- 
of the thinking principle, nothing i is.added to it, nothing is taken away 
from it; and, as it has:no parts, no internal change ‘af clement composi- — 
on canstake place in it. But. that to which-nothing is added, fom ich 
thing is taken away, and which has no. parts to vary their own clea ‘i 
ions and affinities, is so strictly the same, it may be said; t it 
surely b absurd. to predicate of it any diversity whatever. Joy 
uestionablé diversity of some kind ; and if this diver 
d of that Substance which is precisely the same, with 
ais or any internal change ef composition whatever, t 
yful, and that which is sorrowful, cannot have absolu 
firm, that a diversity, so striking as to form an absolute yntrast, is 
consistent with complete and permanent unity and identity, we may, — 
manner, affirm, that a substance which is hard, heavy, ie g transpa a 


me * Pope’s Haey, on irae, Ep. I. v. 275—282. 
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rent,—which unites with acids, not with alkalies,—and which iswvolatilizable 
at a low temperature;—is precisely the same substance as that, which is soft, 
light, green, opaque,—which unites with alkalies, not with aeids,—and which 
is absolutely infusible and fixed in the highest temperature to which we can 
expose it. 

I have thus endeavoured to place, in the strongest possible light, the most 
imposing arguments which I can conceive to be urged against the permanent — 
identity of the sentient and thinkmg principle, that in combating even So- 
plustry itself, you may learn, as I have said, to combat with it on equal * 
ground, and assume no advantage but that irresistible advantage which Truth © , 
must always afford to him who is the combatant of Error. | 

The positive evidence of the identity of the mind I shall proceed to con- 
sider in my next Lecture. 


, 


LECTURE XIII. 


ON THE DIRECT EVIDENCE OF MENTAL IDENTITY; AND OBJECTIONS 
bey ANSWERED. o 


My last Lecture, gentlemen, was employed in considering the great ques- : 
tion of the Identity of the Mid, as one and permanent, amid all the infinite 
variety of our feelings; and particularly, in stating: the two most forcible 
objections, which I can imagine to be urged against this identity,—one 
founded on the striking contrasts, intellectual and moral, which the same 
mind exhibits in different periods of life, and in different circumstances of 
fortune,—the other, more abstract, and, therefore; less obvious, but not less 
forcible, founded on the mere diversity of our temporary feelings, as itself 
inconsistent with identity, at least with that strict and absolute identity, to 
which, as in the case of the mind, nothing can have beea added,—from 
which nothing can have been ‘taken away,—and which, by its very nature, 
as simple and indivisible, must have been incapable of any elementary 
change. ‘ 

Since the exposure of the fallacy, on which these objections are founded, 
would, however, afford only a sort of negative evidence of that great truth 
which they oppose, it will be of. advantage, before entering on an examina- 
tion of the objections themselves, to state, in the first place, the nature of 
that positive evidence, which does not, indeed, lead us to the belief of the 
unity and permanence of ouryspiritual being, by that slow process whichis 
denominated reasoning, but constitutes to us primarily and directly, an im- 
possibility of disbelieving it. I do this the more readily, from the op- . 
portunity which it givés of making you acquainted with the paramount 

importance of those principles of intuitive belief, which are essential to phi- 
losophy in all its forms, as they are physically essential, indeed, to the 1 
preservation of our animal existence ; and which the rash and unphilosophie 
extension of them by one class of philosophers, ant the equally unphiloso-- 
_phic misapprehension of them by-other writers who controverted them, have 
rendered more necessary, than it would otherwise have been, to state to you 
with precision. . : 
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Ot theseyfirst truths, as they have been termed, the subject, which we are 
at present considering, affords one of the most striking examples. ‘The 
beliet of our identity is not the result of any series of propositions, but arises 
immediately, in certain circumstances, from:a principle of thought, as essen- 
tial to the.very nature of the mind, as its powers of perception or memory, 
or as the power of reasoning itself,ron the essential validity of which, and 
consequently on the intuitive’ belief of some first truth on which it is founded, 
_ every objection to the force of these very truths themselves must ultimately 
om To object is to argue ; and to argue is to assert the validity of argu- 

' ment, and therefore, of the primary evidence, from which the evidence of 
each succeeding proposition of the argument flows. ‘To object to the aw- 
thority of such primary intuitive belief, would thus be to reason against rea- 
son,—to affirm and deny at the same moment,—and ‘to own that the very 
arguments which we urge are unworthy of being received and credited. 

As the nature of the process of, reasoning has not yet come under our 
review, it may not at first appear to you, how essential the truths of intuition 
are to those very truths which are usually opposed to them. But that they 

‘are thus essential, a very little attention will be sufficient to show you. 

All belief, it is evident, must be either direct or mdirect. It is direct, 
when a proposition, without regard to any former proposition expressed or 
understood, is admitted as soon as it is expressed in words, or as soon as it 
‘rises silently in the mind. Such are all the order of truths, which have been 
denominated, on this account, first truths. The belief ts indirect, when the 
force of the proposition, to which assent is given, is admitted only in conse- 
quence of the previous admission of some. former proposition, with which it 
is felt to be intimately connected; and the statement in words, or the 
internal developement of these relative propositions-insthe order in which 
their relation to the primary proposition is felt, is all that constitutes reason- 


* 


ing. ‘The imdirect belief which attends the result of reasoning, even in the 


proudest demonstration, is thus only another form of some first truth,’ which 
was believed directly and independently of reasoning ; and, without this pri- 
mary.intuitive assent, the demonstration itself, in all its beautiful precision 
and regularity, would be as powerless and futile as the most incoherent ver- 
bal wrangling. 
_ Without some principles of immediate belief, then, it is manifest, that we 
‘could have no belief whatever ; for we believe one proposition, because we 
discover its relation to some other proposition, which is itself, perhaps, re- 
lated, in like manner, to some other proposition formerly admitted, but which, 
earried Back as far as it may, through the longest series of ratiocmation, must 
ultimately come to some primary proposition, which we admit from the evi- 
dence contained in itself, or, to speak more accurately, which we believe 
from the mere impossibility of disbelieving it. All reasoning, then, the most 
sceptical, be it remarked, as well as the most dogmatical, must proceed on 
some principles, which are taken for grafted, not because we infer them by 
‘logical deduction, for this very inference must then itself be founded on some 
other principle assumed without proof; but because the admission of these 
principles is a necessary part of our intellectual constitution. The ridi- 
cule, theréfore, with which Dr. Priestley and some other English metaphysi- 
cians, were disposed to regard the decision of philosophical questions, on 


certain ultimate principles of common sense, was surely, at least in its wide 


~~” degree of extension, misplaced ; though the phrase common sense, it will *be 
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admitted, was not the happiest that could shave been chos The contro- 
versy, indeed, was truly a verbal and insigeienanas unless as far as it had 
‘reference to the unnecessary multiplication of these principles, by the philo- 


hers of this part of the island whom Dr. Priestley opposed ; since, if 
traced to their ultimate evidence, it could have been only from some one or 
more of the principles of common sense, at least from those primary univer- 
sal intuitions of direct belief, which were all that Dr. Reid and his friends 

* meant to denote by the term, that the very reasonings employed against them 
derived even the slightest semblance of force. An argument that rejects 
not the phrase common sense only, whiclr is of -little consequence, but also 
what the phrase was intended, by its authors, to imply, is an argument con- 
fessedly founded Heo nothing ; which, therefore, as wholly unfounded, re- 
quires no answer, and which, at any rate, it would be in vain to attempt to 
answer, becatse the answer, if it proceed on any ground whatever, must 
begin with assuming what the argument rejects, as inadmissible. 

All reasoning, then, I repeat, whether sceptical or dogmatical, must take 
for granted, as its primary evidence, the truth of certain propositions, ad- 
mitted intuitively, and independently of the reasoning, which follows, but 
cannot precede, the perception of their truth; and hence, as we cannot sup- 
pose that the subsequent ratiocination, though it may afford room for errors in 
the process, can at al] add evidence to these primary truths, which, as dir 
, believed, are themselves the ultimate evidence of each successive pro 
% tion, down to the Jast result of the longest argument ; we must admit 
our identity, if it be felt by us intuitively, and felt universally, immediately, 

-» irresistibly, is founded on the very same authority as the most exact logical 
» demonstration, with this additional advantage, that it is not subject to those 

_ possibilities of error in the steps of the demonstration, from*which no 

- series of reasoning can be exempt. , i 

"Esa GRO little accustomed are we, however, to think of this primary funda 

~ mental evidence of every reasoning, while we give oar whole attention to the 

consecutive propositions whieh derive from it their force, that we learn, in 

this matter, to consider'truth and reasoning as necessarily connected, and to 
regard the assertion of truths that do not flow from reasoning, as the asser- 
tion of something which it would be equally unworthy of philosophy to assert 
or to admit ; though every assertion and every admission, which the profound- 
est reasoner tan make, must, as we have seen, involve the direct or indirect 
statement of some truth of this kind. Nor is it wonderful that we should thus 
think more of the reasoning itself, than of the foundation of the-reasoning ; since 
the first truths, which give force to reasoning, but requireno reasoning to esta- 
blish them, must necessarily be of a kind which all admit, and which, therefore, 
as always believed by us, and undisputed by others, have excited no imterest in 
discussion, and. have never seemed to add to our stock of knowledge, like 
the results of reasoning, which have added to it truth after truth. Yet 
they are thus uninteresting to us, is the effect only of their primary, 
pashan permanent force. ‘They are the only truths, inde hi 
every one admits; and they seem to us unworthy of being maintain 

truths, merely because they are the only truths which are so irresistib] 

evidence, as to preclude the possibility of a denial. _ ea a 

_ It is not as the primary evidence of all our processes of reasoning, how- 

ever, that they are chiefly valuable. Every action of our lives is an exem 
plification of some one or other of these truths, as practically felt by us. “Why” 
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do we believe, that what we remember truly took place, and that the course 
of nature will be in be ok such as we have already observed it? Withor 
‘the belief of these physical truths, we could not exist a day, and yet thers 


no reasoning from which they can be inferred. , 
These principles of intuitive belief, so ‘necessary fer our very existence 
and too important, therefore, to bé left to the casual discovery of reason, are, 
as it were, an internal never-ceasing voice from the Creator and Preserver 
of our being. The reasonings of men, admitted. by some, and denied by 
others, have over us but a feeble power, which. resembles the general frailty 
-of man himself... These internal revelations from on high, however, are om- 
nipotent like their author.’ It is ynpossible for us to doubt them, because to 
disbelieve them would be to deny what our very constitution was formed to 
admit. Even the Atheist himself, therefore, if,’ indeed there be one who 
truly rejects a Creator and Ruler of the universe; is thus every moment in 
which he adapts his conduct implicitly, and without reasoning, to these. di- 
rections of the Wisdom that formed him, obeying, with most exact subser- 
viency, that very voice which he 1s professing to question or to deride. 
‘That the assertion of principles of intuitive belief, independent of reason- 
ing, may be carried to an extravagant and ridiculous length,—as, indeed, 
seems to me to have been the ease in the works of Dr. Reid, and’some other 
ich philosophers, his contemporaries and friends,—no one can deny ; nor 
t the unnecessary multiplication of these would be mm the highest degree 
jurious to sound philosophy,—both as leading us to form false views of the 
nature of the’ mind, in ascribing to it principles which are no part of its con- 
stitution, and still more, as checking the general vigour of our philosophic 
iry, by seducing us into the habit of acquiescing too soon, in the easy 
indolent faith, that it is unnecessaty for us to proceed farther, as if we 
already advanced as far as our faculties permit. it is the more unfor- 
tunate, because our very avidity for knowledge, which is only another name 
for that philosophic curiosity in which inquiry originates, is itself favourable 
to this too easy acquiescence ; tending, consequently, by a sort of double in- 
fluence, to repress the very speculation to which it gave rise. This it does, by 
rendering the suspense of Se ratified ‘curiosity so painful tous, as to resemble, 
in a very great degree, the ‘uneasiness which we feel from the ungratified crav- 
ings appetite. We more readily, therefore, yield to the illusion 
ch seems to remove this suspense: and ‘are happy to think, however 
falsely, that we have now completed our inquiry, and’ that, without attempt- 
ing any ole a ite analysis, we may conteit. ourselves with simply 
classing the results which we have already'obtained. Though there is no 
human being who must not have felt doubts-on some point or other, it is not 
every one who knows how to doubt.. Torthe perfection of a doubt, indeed, 
it is essential,—if I may apply to it what rhetoricians say of an epic or dra- 
matic narrative,—that it should have a beginning, a middle, and in many 
vases, too, though not in all, an end. e middle is a very easy matter ; 
reat difficulty relates to the beginning and the end, and ‘to the end not 
an the beginning. We err-equally, when the doubt’ ceases too soon, 
and when it does not cease where it ought to'cease. There is a scepticism 
as different ‘from the true spirit of ber i as the most contented igno- 
_rance, that has never questioned a single prejudice ; a scepticism, which, 
instead of seeking to distinguish truth from falsehood, professes to deny alto- 
the competency’ of our faculties as'‘to making such a distinction in any 
—" I. - ae ; 


But, at the same time, he also, it-may be said, does: not know show to dor bt, 


_ rashly made by philosophers; when a deeper and more minute 
would have hii that the em first: s priatiples were not ele 
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case, and to w ch any proposition, therefore, is as likel a 

With this Eepersontening extravagance, ‘is ignorant whet 
‘affirms or den s, and which does not even know certainly tI os has anys 


uncertainty at all, it would be manifestly absurd to reason 5 he » r 
truly say of it, notwithstanding the high character of perfect doubting 
it affects, that it does not. know how to doubt more than the all-credulou 

imbecility which it despises and derides ; because it does not know in what | 
pet aie ee doubt is legitimate; and: in what circumstances it should see 


who is completely satisfied with the result of an inquiry which he is’ ca palit: 
of prosecuting still further;—even though it were only by the : ae on ¢ 
single step to,the thousand which he may already have made: ‘Truth is 
Jast link of many long chains; the first links of all of which Notare Mie placed | 
im our hands... When we have fairly arfived at the last, and feel completel, 
that there is no link beyond, it would. be manifestly absurd to supp 
we can still proceed further ; ;—but if we stop before we have ar 
last, maintaining, without stretching out our hand to make the ex 
that there cannot be yet another link after that which we have reached, 
matters not how far we may have advanced. Truth, is still beyond us—to 
be grasped only by an arm more vigorous and persevering. . = 
If, instead of maintaining boldly, that we have reached the last 
chain, we content ourselves with. affirming, that we have reached 
which human effort can reach, we must beware that we do not.m 
incapacity of the whole race of mankind by our own individual inabi 
which is far from improbable, that we do not mistake for inability, 
ourselves, what is only the irksomeness of long continued exe 
power is often much greater than we are willing to believes ar 
cases, as La Rochefoucault very justly says, it is only to excuse 
our own indolence that we talk of things as impossible. ‘‘ Non putant f 
says Seneca, speaking of persons of this character, “ quiequid facere n 
_possunt. - Ex infirmitate sua ferunt sententiam.”— Scis .quare 1 on possi 
as) ista ? - Quia nos posse non credimus.”— Magno animo de rebus mag 
judicandum est ; alioqui videbitur illarum vitium esse quod nostrum est. 
Much evil, then, it must be admitted, would arise in the Philosophy of 
Mind from a disposition to acquiesce too soon in instinetive principles of be- 
lief. But though these may be, and have been, multiplied unnecessarily, 
and beyond the truth of nature, it is not less certain, that of our mental 
nature such principles are truly a part. We should, indeed, draw monsters, 
not men, if we were to represent the human head ma trunk with a double 
proportion of arms and legs; but we should also give an unfaithful portraiture 
of the human figure, and should draw monsters, not men, if we were to 
represent them with but one arm and leg, or with no arm or leg atall.. In 
like manner, to suppose the mind endowed with more principles of intuiti 
than belong to it, would be to imagine a species of mental monster. 
would not less be a mental monster, if we were to ee to. strip it of 
principles which it truly possesses. 
. In contending, then, for the authority of certain fea principles of be 
such as that on which I conceive the conviction of our identity to-be founded, 
I am sufficiently aware, in how many instances, reference to these has b 
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laws of the sht, but were resolvable into others more simple. It is 
_ be inferred, however, from rash attempts to establish pri ici ples of infu 
_ «tive b d exist, that there are no such principles i our | 
‘tal co. any: more than it is to be inferred, from the genera Frochilen 


of bad reasoning, that it is impossible for a human being to reason accurately. 
=— at any rate, that I have already sufficiently warned you against the 
r of acquiescing too soon in.any proposition, as a law of thought, pre- 
g all further inquiry, from its own primary and independent evidence ; 
nd that I have impressed you, not merely with. the necessity of adipsia. * 
pe principles of this sort, as essential to every reasoning, but with , the 
sity mond admitting them only.after the most cautious examination. . 
mei fliculty of ascertaining precisely, whether it be truth which we have 
d, is, in many cases, much greater than the difficulty of the actual 
nent. Philosophy has in this respect been compared, by a very happy 
on,+—-whichy therefore, homely and familiar as.it is, 1 make no-scru- 
quote,to “a game at which children play, in which one of them, 
eyes bandaged;-runs after the others. ‘If he catch any one, he is 
d to tell his name ; and if he fail to name him, he is obliged to let him 
nd to begin his tunning once more. «It is the same,” says Fontenelle, 
author from whom [| borrow this image, “ia our seeking after truth. 
e have our eyes bandaged, we do sometimes catch it. But then 
aintain with certainty that its truth, which we have caught; — 
hat moment it escapes from us.” 
e be, as. it has been already shown that thete must be, es 
and, if we are not to reject, but only to weigh cautiously, the belief 
= to us intuitive, it will be difficult to find any, which has a.better 
i s distinction, than the faith which we have, in our. identity, as one 
uient and thinking being, or rather, to speak more accurately, 
nanent. being capable of many varieties of sensation and thought. 
e is to be found in it, every circumstance which can be required to 
itiate it as a law of intuitive belief. It is universal, irr esistible, 1 im e- 
te. dada, so truly prior and paramount is it to mere reasoning, th 
very notion of reasoning necessarily involves the belief of our identity as 
admitted. To reason, is to draw a conclusion from some former proposition 5 
i one truth be inferred from another truth, unless the mind, which 
dmit » be the mind which admitted the other? In its order, as 
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I tance, it may be truly considered as the first of those 
truths which do not depend on reasoning, and as itself necessarily, implied, 
perhaps in all, certainly in the greater number, of our other intuitions. . I be- 
lieve, for example, without being able to infer it, or even, to discover the 
greater probability of it, by any process of reasoning, that the.course of na- 
ture in future will resemble the past ; and, since all mankind have the same 

esistible tendency, I have no seruple i in referring it to an original principle 
of our nature. In taking for granted this similarity, queues in the order 
f suc ession of two distinct sets of phenomena, IJ must previously have be- 
lieved, that J, the same sentient being, who expect a certain order in the 
ture ‘phenomena of nature, have already observed a certain order in the 


Since, then, lie halal of our identity is intuitive and irresistible, the only 
juiry which remains Is as to the circumstances in which the holiat arises. 


ntity is a relative term. It implies of course; in every instance, a double 
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Observation of some sort. The identity of our mind is its conti e, as 
the subject of various feelings, or at least as that which is susceptible of va- 
rious fooling s. The belief of it, therefore, can arise only on the con-. _ 
Ticvetion/st its successive phenomena ; and is indeed involved in the mere ~ 
consideration of these as successive... 
_ The knowledge of our mind as a substance, and the belief of our identity 
during successive feelings, may be considered as the same notion, expressed 
_in different words. Our identity is the unity and sameness of that which 
inks and feels,—itself substantially unchanged amid the endless variety of — 
its thoughts and feelings,-capable of existing separately in all these different - 
states; not ceasing therefore when they cease, but independent of their 
nsient changes. The knowledge of mind, then, as a substance, implying 
the belief of identity during changes of state, cannot be involved in any one 
of these separate states; and, if our feelings merely succeeded each other, 
in the same manner as the moving bodies of a long procession are reflected 
ftom a mirror, without any vestige of them as past, .or consequently, any 
remembrance of their successions, we should be as incapable of forming a 
notion of the sentient substance mind, abstracted from the momentary sen- 
sation, as the mirror itself; though we should indeed differ from the mirror, 
in having what mind only ‘can have, the sensations themselves, thus rapidly 
existing and perishing: Or fs 
But, if it be only on the consideration of some past feeling, that the belief 
of the permanent substance mind can arise, it is to the principle which re- 
calls to us past feelings, that the belief is ultimately to be traced. We 
remember ;—and in that remembrance is volved the belief, the source of 
which we seek. It is not merely a past feeling that arises to us, in what is 
commonly termed memory, but a feeling that is recognised by us as ours, in 
that past time of which we think,—a feeling, therefore, of that mind which 
now remembers what it before saw, perhaps, or heard, or enjoyed, or suf- 
fered. We are told by writers on this subject, that it is from a comparison 
of our present with our past consciousness, that the belief of our identity in 
these states arises ; and this use’of the term comparison, which is commonly 
applied to a process of a different kind, may perhaps mislead you as to this 
simpler process. It is true, indeed, that the belief arises from a feeling of 
the past, that is remembered, together with the consciousness of our remem- 
brance as a present feeling,—a contemplation as it were, of two successive 
states of the mind: But the comparison is nothing more than this.—It is 
not to be supposed that we discover in the two feelings some common qua- 
lity or proportion, as when in arithmetic or geometry we compare two num- 
bers, or two regular figures ; for the two feelings may have nothing common, 
except that very belief of identity which is-mvolved in the remembrance 
‘itself. We remember the past,—we feel the present,—we believe, and 
cannot but believe, that the rememberer of the past existed in that past 
which he remembers. The process itself is sufficiently simple, however 
truly wonderful one of the feelings may be which forms the most important » 
part of the process ;—for we are not to forget that the remembrance itself, 
the revealer of the past, is not a past, but a present feeling. It is the mind 
existing for the present moment in a particular state, as much as any primary 
and immediate sensation is the mind existing in a particular state. Th 
this state of $m itself a present feeling, should -be representatiy 
to us of gome former feeling, so as to impress us irresistibly with the belief 
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“of that former state of the mind, is indeed most.wonderful ; but that it does 

_ impress ‘us with this belief, is as undeniable as the belief itself is irresistible. 

~ Our faith in our identity, then, as being only another form of the faith, 

* which we put in memory, can be questioned only by those who dehy all 
memory, and with memory all reasoning of every kind,—who believe only 
the existenca ge the 
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‘ is founded on memory, and. therefore demonstration itself, must equally 


in words only we profess to question, and to question which, even in words, 
is to assert the reality of that which we deny. : 
The belief of the identity of self, then, as the one permanent subject of 
the transient feelings remembered by us, arises from a law of thought, whi 
is essential to the very constitution of the mind. It has accordingly all t 
qualities, which I can imagine to be required by the most rigid scrutinizer 
. our principles of intuitive assent. It is universal, and immediate, and 
irresistible. I do not believe, with more confidence, that the half of thirty- 
two is equal to the square of four, than I believe, that I, who computed the 
_ square of four, am the same with that mind, which computes the half of 
thirty-two, and asserts the equality of the two numbers. am 
This consideration is of itself decisive of the question of identity ; since, 
if it be manifest, that there is an universal, immediate, and irresistible 
impression of our identity,—an impression which cannot be traced to any 
law of thought more simple,—its truth is established by a species of evi- 
dence which must be allowed to be valid, before the very objections can be 
put, in which it is professedly denied ;—every objection, however sceptical, 
- involving, as we have seen, and necessarily involving, the assertion of some 
such intuitive proposition, from which alone its authority, if it have any au- 
thority, is derived. In endeavouring to move the whole world of truth with 
his lever, there must still be some little spot at least, on which the sceptic 
must be content to rest his foot as firmly as others. Ads as ordi, he must still 
be condemned to say with Archimedes ; and if we allow no resting place to 
his foot,—or, even allowing him this, if we allow no fulcrum for the instru- 
ment which he uses, he may contract or lengthen his lever at pleasure ;_ but 
all the efforts which, in such circumstances, he can make, will exhibit nothing 
so striking to those by whom the efforts are witnessed, as the laborious im- 
potence of him who employs them... To deny any first principles of intuitive 
belief, that are not themselves to stand in need of a demonstration,—which, 
as a demonstration, or series of consecutive propositions, can be founded, in 
its primary; evidence, only on some principle of the same kind,—is, indeed, 
or such a sceptical mechanic, to set his foot upon air, rather than on the 
round, on which all around him are standing, and to throw away the single 
u lcrum on which his lever rests, and from which alone all its power is de- 
_ The belief of our mental identity, then, we may safely conclude, is founded 
mn an essential principle of our constitution,—in consequence of which, it is 
tmpossible for us to consider our successive feelings, without regarding them 
s truly our successive feelings—states, or affections of’ one thinking. sub- 
ce. But though the belief of the identity of the substance which thinks, 
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is thus established on the firmest of all grounds, the very ground, as we 
seen, on which demonstration itself is founded,—even though no par 
acy could be traced in the objection brought against it, which I de 
ie last Lecture,—it is still an interesting inquiry, in what the falla 
the objections consists; and the inquiry is the more interesting, as it wil 
us to some remarks and distinctions, which, | flatter myself, will throw s 
light on the philosophy of ‘all the changes, material as well as mental 
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are every moment taking place in the universe.‘ - Se 
_ The objections brought against the identity of the mind, from as 
compatibility of its diversities’ of state with sameness of substance; appeer to 

me to depend on the assumption of a test of identity, transferred, without 
sufficient reason, from the obvious appearances of matter’ to mind, and which, 

if matter be accurately. consideréd, is equally false, too, as-applied to it. 
The cause of the transference, however, from the obvious material appear- 
ances, is a very natural one,—the sarne, which has included so many analo 
fies, from external things, in the language which »ve.employ to express the 
itellectual functions. It is with the changes of the material substances 
around us, that all our operations, which leave any. fixed and perman 
marks of our agency, are immediately concerned. It is indeed only through 
at our communication with other minds can’be at all cargied on; and. 
tis not wonderful, therefore, that, in’ considering the nature of change, of 
every kind, our philosophy should be strongly tainted with prejudices, de- 
rived from the material world, thé seene of all the immediate and lasting 
changes, which it is in our power to produce. How much the mere mate- 
rialism of our language has itself operated, in darkening our conceptions of 
the nature of the mind, and of its various phenomena, is a question which — 
is obviously beyond our power to solve; since the solution of it would imply, 
that the mind of the solver was itself free from the influence whieh he traced 
and described. But of this, at least; we may be sure, that it is almost im- 
possible for us to estimate the influence too highly ; for we-must not think, — 
that its effect has been confined to the works of philosophers. It has acted, 
much more powerfully, in the familiar discourse and silent reflections of mul- 
titudes that have never had the vanity to rank themselves as philosophers— _ 
thus incorporating itself, as it were, with the very essence of human thought. 
In that rude state of social life, in which languages had their origin, the in- 
ventor of a word probably thought of little more than the temporary: facility 
which it might give to himself. and his companions, in communicating their 
mutual wants, and concerting their mutual schemes of co-operation.. He 
was not aware, that, with this faint and perishing sound, which a slight dif- 
ference of breathing produced, he was creating: that which was afterwards 
to constitute one of the most imperishable of things, and to form, in the 
minds of millions, during every future age, a part of the complex lesson of 
their intellectual existence,—giving rise to lasting systems of opinions, a 
a but for the invention of this single word, never could have prevai 


‘or a moment, and modifying sciences, the very elements of which had not 
then begun to exist. The inventor of the most barbarous term may thus 
have had an influence on mankind, more important than all which the most 
om itr conqueror could effect by a long life of fatigue, and anxiety, and 

peril, and guilt. Of the generalship of Alexander; and the’ valour of his 
" armies,—of all which he suffered, and planned, and executed, what perma- 
nent vestiges remain, but in the writings of historians! Inta very few years 
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ler the termination of hin dazzling career, every thing on the earth was almost 

f he ad 1 never been. A few phrases of Aristotle achieved a much more 
tensive and lasting conquest, and are, perhaps 
1g no small sway om the very minds vhicl 
hich, in tyacitny the extent of their:melanc om influence on shi 
of science, in centuries’ that are past; dre unconscious that they are 

n and lamenting prejudices, of which they are themselves still, in a 
easure, the slaves. How many truths are there, of which we are 
merely because one man lived! °. ¢: ‘ 
urn, however, to the objections, which we are to consider. 

of any kind, it is said, is inconsistent with absolute identity, ‘in 

any case, and in the mind, which, is by supposition indivisible, nothing can 
be added to it or taken away, and no internal change can take place in the 
relative positions and affinities.of parts which it has not. Joy and sorrow 
are different in themselves ; that which isyjoyful, therefore, and that which is 
sorrowful, cannot be precisely the same, or diversity of any kind might be 
consistent with absolute identity. That the joyful and sorrowful mind are 
. feet the same, is not asserted, if tlie sameness be meant to imply same- 


real 


of state ; for it is admitted, that the state of the mind is different in jo 
sorrow ! and the only question is, whether this difference, to v we 
the name of difference of state, be incompatible with comp 
te sameness of substance. ¥ 
A "The true key to the sophistry is, as I have already said, that it assumes a 
e test of identity, borrowed, indeed, from the obvious appearances of the 
material world, but from these ébvious appearances only. Because diversity 
of any kind seems, in these familiar cases, to’ be inconsistent with absolute 
ntity, we draw hastily the wnversal conclusion, that it is inconsistent with 
solute identity in any case. Paradoxical as the assertion may appear, 
yer, we may yet safely'assert, that, not’ in mind only, but, as we shall 
, in matter also, some sort of’ diversity is so far from being inconsistent 
absolute identity, that there is’ scarcely'a single moment, if, indee 
_ there be a single moment, in which every atom in the universe is not con- 
stantly changing the tendencies that form its physical character, without the 
slightest alteration of its own absolute identity ; so that the variety of states 
or tendencies-of the same identical mind, in joy and sorrow, ignorance and 
knowledge, instead of being opposed, as you might think, by the general 
analogy of nature, is in exact harmony with that general analogy. It is from 
our view of matter, unquestionably, as implying, in all its visible changes of 
state, some loss of identity, some addition or subtraction of particles, or 
‘change of their form of combination, that the objection, with respect to the 
identity of the mind, during its momentary or lasting changes of state, is 
derived ; and yet we shall find, that it is only when we consider even matter 
self superficially and slightly, that we ascribe the changes which take place 
it to circumstances that affect its identity. ‘To view it more profoundly 


Tiiceontraey. is to observe; even in matter, constant changes of state; where : 
he identity has continued entire, and changes as opposite, as those of the ~ 


ind itself, when, at different petiods, it presents itself in different aspects, 
~as sad and cheerful, ignorant and wise, cruel and benévolent. ‘a 
The apparent mystery of the continued identity of one simple and indivi- 
‘mind, in all the variety of states of which i it is susceptible, is ‘thus, in a 
easure, solved, when’ we find this union of variety and sameness 2 
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be the result of a law that is not limited to our spiritual being, but extends 
to the whole universe, or at leastelh: 

verse. It can no longer appear to us peculiarly wonderful, that the : 
should exist at different moments in opposite states, and yet be the same in 
its own absolute nature, when we shall find that this compatibility is true of 
every atom around us, as.much as of the mind itself. ee 
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LECTURE! XIV. 


‘CONTINUATION OF THE ANSWER TO OBJECTIONS AGAINST THE DOC 
: TRINE OF MENTAL IDENTITY. 


My Lecture yesterday was, in a great measure, employed in illustrating 
the primary evidence of those principles of intuitive assent, to which we 
traced our belief of the identity of the mind as one and permanent, ‘in all 
the variety of its ever-changing affections. I explained to you, particularly 
with a view to that vague and not very luminous controversy,, in which Dr. 
Priestley was engaged with some philosophers of this part of the Island, in 
what manner the truth of these’ intuitive: propositions must be assumed or - 
admitted by all who reason, even by the wildest sceptic who professes to 
question them; pointing out to you, at the same time, the danger to which. 
two of the strongest principles of our constitution, our .indolence and our 
love of knowledge, alike exposé us—the danger of believing too soon that 
we have arrived at truths which are ssceptible of any minuter analysis. In 
conformity, therefore, with the caution which this danger renders necessary, 
we examined the belief of our continued identity ; and-we found it to possess 
the distinguishing marks, which I.ventured t6 lay down as the three great 
characters of intuition, that it is universal, immediate, and irresistible ;—so 
universal, that even the very maniac, who conceives that he was yesterday 
emperor of the Moon, believes that he is to-day the very person who had 
yesterday that empire—so imniediate, that. we cannot consider any two 
feelings of our mind, as, successive, without instantly considering them as 


' feelings of our mind,..that is to say, as states of one permanent substance, 


and so irresistible that even to doubt of our identity, if it were possible for 
us truly to doubt of it, would-be to-believe, that our mind, which doubts, is 
that very mind whicli. has reflected.and reasoned on the subjects ate 
_ Having thus stated the positive ground of belief, in our spiritual identity, 
I proceeded to consider the negative evidence which might.arise from the 
confutation of the objections urged against it,—objections drawn from the 
supposed incompatibility of the changes of our mental affections, with that 
ct absolute identity of substance, to which nothing can have been added, 
nd from which nothing can have been taken away. The test of identity, 
which this supposed incompatibility implies, I stated to be a very false one, 
ransferred from matter to mind, and borrowed, not from a philosophical, but 
from a very superficial view even of matter itself. If it appear, on a clo 
inquiry, that matter itself, without the slightest loss of identity, exists-at aie 
| 1oments, in states which are not yerely different but opposite, and 
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in an almost infinite variety of ‘such states, it cannot surely seem won- 
ea, that the mind also Soon without the slightest loss of its idengys 
"exist at different moments, in states that are different and opposite. 

That a superficial view of matter, as it presents itself to our mere onadil 
of sense, should lead us to form a different opinion, is, however, what might 
readily be supposed, because the analogies, whieh that superficial view. pre- 
sents, are of a kind that seem to mark a loss of identity whenever the state 
itself is altered. ‘ 

Tn experimental philosophy, and in the obvious natural phenomena of the 
material world, whenever a body changes its state, some addition or separa- 
tion has previously taken place. Thus, water becomes steam by the addi- 
tion, and it becomes ice by the loss, of a portion of that matter of heat 
which is termed by chemists ealoric; which loss and addition are, of course, 


inconsistent with the notion of absolute numerical identity of the corpuscles, — 


in the three states of water as a solid, a liquid, and a gaseous vapour. Per- 
ception, by which the mind is metaphorically said to acquire knowledge, and 
uiadacss, by which it is metaphorically said to lose knowledge, have, it 
must be confessed, a very striking analogy to these processes of corpuscular 
loss and, gain ; and since absolute identity seems to be inconsistent with a 
change of state in the one set of phenomena, with which we are constantly 
familiar, we find difficulty in persuading ourselves, that it is not inconsistent 
with a change of: state in the other set also. It is a difficulty of the same 
kind _as that which every one must have felt, when he learned, for the first 
time, the simple physical law, that matter is indifferent as.to the states of 
motion and rest, and that it requires, therefore, as much force to destroy 
completely the motion of a body, as to give it that motion when at rest. We 
ave not been accustomed to take into account the effects of friction, and 
ospherical resistance, in gradually destroying, without the interference 
il visible force, the motion of a ball, which we are conscious of effort in 
ing from our hand ; and we think, therefore, that rest is the natural state 
of a body, and that it is the very nature of motion to cease spontaneously, 
“‘ Dediscet animus sero, quod didicit diu.” It is a very just saying of a 
French writer, that “it is not easy to persuade men to put their reason in 
the place of their eyes ; and that when, for example, after a thousand. proofs, 
they are reasonable enough to do their best to believe, that the planets are 
so many opaque, solid, habitable orbs, like our earth, they do not believe it 
‘in the same manner as they would have done if they had never looked upon 
them in another light. There still comes back upon their belief something 
‘of the first notion which they had, that clings to them with an obstinaty 
which it requires a continual effort to shake off.”* 
It is, then, because some substantial loss or gain does truly take place in 
the changing phenomena of the bodies immediately around us, to which we 
@ accustomed to pay our principal attention, that we learn to. regard a 
shange of state in matter as significant of loss of identity, and to feel, there- 
ie some hesitation in admitting the mental changes of state to be consis 


absolute sameness of substance. Had our observation of the material 
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: view of the changes of the phenomena of the mind. 
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cles of the watdr had’ suddenly assumed the state of vapour on the soundin 
of a trumpet at a distance, and the state of ice immediately on the rising ng) 
ne sun,—in short, if the different chai of state in bodies, by which their” 
physical character for the time seems, i many cases, to be re shal then 


had occurred without any apparent loss or gain of substance, we should then 
no longer have found the same difficulty m admitting the changes of state in 
mind as. consistent with its identity ; and the sentient substance, which pre= — 
viously existed in a different state, might then, on the sounding of a trumpet, 
have been conceived by us:to begin to exist, in the state which constitutes 
that particular sensation of hearing, or, on the rising of the sun, to exist in 
that different state which constitutes the sun’s ehange of colour, as readily as 
the material substance, previously existing in the form of water, to begin*at 
the same moment, without any essential or numerical change, and consé- 
“quently with perfect identity, to exist in the new state of steam, or in the 
state of a erystalline mass, as solid as the ge from which it hangs as an 

icicle, or that glitters with its gemmy covering. , 

But it may be said, that the very supposition which we ‘now make is an 
absurd one ; that the mere presence of the sun in the firmament, at a dis+ 
tance from, the water, cannot be supposed to convert it into ice, ri 
water gain or lose something, and consequently cease to have absolute 
tity ; and that the case, therefore, i is of no value, as illustrating the compati- 
bility of change of state in our various sensations, with unaltered identity of 
the sentient mind. To this I might answer, that although the presence of — 

sun certainly does not operate in the manner supposed,—as the sé- 
nces of events are now arranged in the great-system of nslars dade | is only 
experience, and not by intuition of reasoning, we know, that the presenc 
ro — sun has not the very effect which the separation of caloric now pro- 
and that there is nothing absolutely more wonderful in the one case 
sr. If our experience had been the reverse of this,—if the 
lace of a few particles of caloric had not, as now, converted the 
into that solid congeries of erystals which we call ice,—we 
‘then have found as little difficulty in conceiving that it should not 
have this effect, as we now find in adapting our belief to the particular series 
of events which constitute our present experience... 

“Tt is not necessary, however, to have recourse to suppositions of this Mind} 
since the system of nature, even according to our present experience of it 
furnishes sufficient proof of changes as wonderful in the state of bodies pro 
duced obviously at a distance, and, therefore, without any loss or addition 
which can affeet their identity. For sufficient evidence of this, I need ap- 
peal only to the agency of the celestial gravitation ; that gigantic: ner; a) 
nature which fills the universe, like the immediate presence of the Deit 
himself,—to which, in the immensity of its influence, the distances, not fi rom 
planets to planets merely, but from suns to suns, are like thosé invi 
spaces between the elements of* the bodies around us; that seem actual - 
tact to our eyes,—and i in comparison with which, the powers, that play 
ble part in the physical changes on the surface of our earth, are’ as in 
le as the atoms, on which they exercise their little dominion, are te 
assy orbs which i¢ wields and directs at will,— 


ha Sie s *« Those bright millions of the heavens, j re 
ad Of which the least full Godhead had proclaim’d, 
_.- And thrown the gazer on his knee.” —“ Admire 
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‘The didi of these great planstary ies on each other,—it surely can- 
not ake denied,—leaves them separate identities, precisely as before ; and 
it is a species of agency, so essential to the magnificent harmony of the 
frien that we cannot conceive it to have been “interrupted, for ‘a single 
moment, since the universe itself. was formed. Am action, therefore, has 
been constantly taking place on all the bodies in the universe,~-and conse- 
quently a difference of sotne sort produced,—which yet leaves their identities 
unaffected. But though the identity of the substanee of the separate orbs 
is not affected. by their mutual attractions, the state, or temporary physical 
character, of theserorbs,—considered individually as one great whole,—must — 
be affected,—or it would be absurd to speak of their mutual agency at all ; 
for action impliés thé sequence of a change of some sort, and there can be 
no action, therefore, where the substances continue precisely the same, «and 
ing state also precisely. the same, as before the action. Accordingly, we 
nd, on our own globe, that great changes of state, sueh as form the most 
g of its regular visible phenomena, are produced by this distant opera- 
or “The waters of our ocean, for example, rise and fall,—and, therefore, 
must have altered states, or physical tendencies, in consequence of which 
they rise and fall, as there is no corresponding addition or subtraction of 
matter,—at regular intervals;—which it is in-our power to predict with infal- 
ble accuracy, not because we ean diving any loss of identity in the fluic 
mass —any internal change in its elementary composition, or the nature and 
varieties of the winds, which are to sweep along its surface,—but because we’ 
know well, at what,hours,’and in what relative situation; a certain great body, 


at the dintance of some hundreds of thousands of miles, is to. be’ passing along 
the heavens. a re 
If, then, the mere position of a distant heavenly body can cause arti- 
“cles of our ocean to arrange themselves in a different contigfation —from 
that in which they would otherwise have existed, and, therefore, must have 


produced in the particles that change of state, which forces them, as it were, 
into this altered form,—without addition to them of anything, or subtraction 
of any thing,—in short, leaving in them-the same absolute numerical or-cor- 
Lanne ‘identity as before,—there surely can be no greater difficulty, in 
ypposing, as in the case before imagined, that a certain position of the sun 
might have immediately caused the particles of a distant liquid, to arrange 

themselves in the particular configuration, that constitutes the solid ;ice,— 
which, though perhaps a more striking change of state, would not have been 
more truly a change of state, than that which it now unquestionably produces, 
inm odifying the rise or fall of our tides. And, if a distant body can pro- 
uce in matter a change of state, without affecting its identity, by any addi- 
ion or subtraction, we may surely admit, that the presence of an external 
body, as in perception, may, in mind also, produce a change of state, without 
ing its identity ; unless indeed, (which is not impossible, because nothin, 
is impossible to human folly,) we should be inclined to reverse our prej 
dices, and maintain, that matter may be easily conceived. to chi 
affinities or tendencies that form its physical character, in the partic 
cumstances observed, without any addition or subtraction of substan 
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that some positive addition or subtraction of substance is, notwithstanding, 
essential to the simple changes or affections of the mind. 

If the moon were suddenly annihilated, our earth would still be the samé 
identical planet, without the loss or gain of a single particle of substance. 
But the state of this planet, asa whole, and of every atom of this planet, 
would be instantly altered, in many most important respects,—so completely 
altered, indeed, that not an atom of the mass would tend to the other atoms 
of the mass, in the same manner as before. In ‘like manner, if the light,— 
which now, operating on one of my organs of sense, causes my mind to exist 
in the state that constitutes the sensation of a particular colour,—were sud- 
denly to vanish, the state of my mind would be instantly changed, though 
my mind itself, considered as a substance, would still continue unaltered. In 
both cases,—the spiritual, and the material,—and in both cases, alike,—ab- 
solute identity, in the strictest sense of the term, is consistent with innamera- 
ble diversities. 

In the discussion of this supposed difficulty, I have chosen, for illustration, 
in the first place, to consider the planetary attractions, in preference to those 
which oceur, in the minuter changes, that are simply terrestrial ; because in 
the case of operations at a distance, it is impossible for us not to perceive, 
that, eve in matter, a change of state is not inconsistent with complete per- 
manence of absolute corpuscular identity ; while, in the compositions or 
decompositions, that oceur spontaneously, of by artificial experiment, in the 
physical changes on the surface of our earth, the additions or subtractions 
of uiatter, that appear to us to constitute these phenomena, truly destroy the 
corpuscular identity of the substances, in which the change takes place ; and 
the change of state is thus considered ‘by us, as implying a positive substan- 

“dal change. But when we examine even these phenomena a little more 
deeply, we shall find, that, like the great operations of gravitation on the 
isasses of the universe,—the change, in these also, is not a positive change 
‘of substance, but is simply a change of state in a congeries of independent 
substances, which we term one substance, merely because the spaces, that 
are really between them, are imperceptible to our: very imperfect organs ; the 
addition or subtraction of matter being not that which constitutes the new 
states or tendencies of the particles which continue present, but merely that 
which gives occasion to those changes of state or tendency ;—as the posi- 
tions of the heavenly bodies do not constitute the phenomena of our tides, but 
merely give occasion to that difference of state in the particles of the ocean, 
in consequence of which they assume of themselves a different configuration 
Man is placed, as it has been truly said, on a point, between two infinities,— 
the infinitely great, and the infinitely little. It may be an extravagant sp 
culation, to which I have before alluded,—but it is not absolutely absurd, 
suppose, that in the unbounded system of nature, there may be beings, to 
whose vision the whole planetary attendants of each separate sun, which to 
us appear to revolve at distances so immense, may yet seem but one small 
cohesive mass, in the same manner, as to those animalcule, whose existence 

~~ and successive generations had been altogether unknown to man, till the mi- 
croscope created them, as it were, to his feeble sight,—and which, perhaps, 
are eo ie compared with races of beings still more minute, that are 
constantly living in our very presence, and yet destined never to be known 
to us,—those bodies, which to us seem one small cohesive mass, may appear 
“separated by distances, relatively as great, as to us are those of the planets. 
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That light, itself a body, should pass freely through a mass of solid crystal, is 
regarded by us as a sort of physical wonder; and yet it is far from impossi- 
om that, between *the atoms which com ose this apparently solid mass, 

ole nations of living beings may be dwelling, and exercising their mutual 
ace or hostility ; while perhaps, if philosophy can be exercised, 
in brains of such infinitesimal dimensions, in the same manner as in our 
coarser organs, the nature of the atoms, or distant worlds around them, may 
be dividing, with endless absurdities, the Ptolemies and Aristotles of the little 
republics. We have all so much of the nature of the inhabitants of Brob- 

dignag, that a supposition of this kind,—which is perhaps truly in itself not a 
very probable one,—yet appears to us much more improbable than it really is. 
‘We smile, as recognising our own nature, when the sovereign of that coun- 
try of giants is represented by the.most unfortunate, or rather the most 
fortunate of all voyagers, as “turning to his first minister, who waited behind 
him with a white staff, near as tall as the mainmast of the Royal Sovereign, 
and observing how contemptible a thing was human grandeur, which could 
be mimicked by such diminutive insects.” “ And yet,” said he, “I dare 
engage, those creatures have their titles and distinctions of honour ; they 
contrive their nests and burrows, that they call houses and cities ; they make 
a figure in dress and equipage ; they love, they fight, they dispute, they 
cheat, they betray.” And we fully enter into the difficulty which the savans 
of the country, who had all agreed that the new-discovered animal could not 
have been produced according to the regular laws of nature, must -have 

ound, in giving hima name. “One of them seemed.to think that I might 
be an. embryo, or abortive birth. But this opinion was rejected by the other 
two, who observed my limbs to be perfect and finished ; and that I had lived 
several years, ‘as it was manifest from my beard, the stumps whereof they 
plainly discovered through a magnifying-glass. ‘They would not allow me 
to be a dwarf, because my littleness was beyond all degrees-of comparison ; 
for the queen’s favourite dwarf, the smallest-ever known in that kingdom, 
was near thirty feet high. After much debate, they concluded unanimously, 
that I was only relplum sealcath, which is interpreted literally lusus nature ; 
a determination exactly agreeable to the modern philosophy of Europe, 
whose professors, disdaining the old evasion of occult causes, whereby the fol- 
lowers of Aristotle endeavoured in vain to disguise their ignorance, have 
invented this wonderful solution of all difficultiess to the unspeakable ad- 
vancement of human knowledge.”* } 

_ Whatever may be thought of speculations of this kind, however, with 
respect to the relative distance of the atoms of bodies, it is not the less 
a that these atoms are separate substances, independent of the other 

milar or different substances that apparently adhere to them in continuity, — 
that they are, in truth, the only material substances which really exist, since 
the bodies which we term masses are only those very atoms under another 
name,—that they remain, and cannot but remain, identical, amid all the 
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hanges of chemical composition or decompositionx—and that the change 


which they suffer, therefore, however strikingly their physical character may _ 


be altered for the time, is a change not of substance but of state only. ‘In 
the case of the formation of ice, for example, the elementary atoms them- 
selves, which are all that truly exist in nature, are not, and cannot be, 
changed ; but particles, which were formerly easily separable from adjacent 
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particles, now resist this separation by a considerable fe 
_ change in their state, therefore, since they now exist with a dit 
of tendency toward each other,—a change, to which the separ of a 
quantity of caloric may, indeed, have given occasion, but which is to be dis- 
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tinguished from that momentary separation itself, since the solidity which is 


only another name for the corpuscular resistance, continues after the separa- 
tion is complete, and would continue for ever, unless a change of tempera- 
ture were again to restore that former state.or tendency of the particles, in 
which they were easily, separable. ‘To him who has learned to consider 
; dies as, what they truly are, a multitude of separate and independent cor- 
puscles, there is no change of identity, and cannot be any change of iden- 
tity, in all the phenomena or changes of the universe. The atoms, whiéh 
alone existed, continue as before ; and all which constitutes the pheno- 


menon, or varieties of successive phenomena, is a change of their place or 


tendency. .. inns 


:, This corpuseular view of the material universe,—which, of courses admits 
-an infinite variety of applications, corresponding with the infinite variety of 


its phenomena,—has many. most striking analogies in that moral universe, — 
with the phenomena of which we are chiefly concerned.. Indeed, when we 
consider any one of the masses before us, as deriving all its apparent magni- 


tude from-a number of separate bodies, of which it is composed,—any one 
of which, individually, would be too minute to be distinguishable by us,—it 
is scarcely possible not to think of the similarity which it presents to the 
multitudes of human: beings that are, as it were, massed together in the great 
nations of the earth ; and in which any single individual, if he could be sup- 
posed to have exercised his ‘powers separately, would have been truly as 
insignificant as a single atom separated from the mass of which it. is a part. 
What we call the greatness of a nation, is nothing more than the union of a num- 
ber of little interests and little passions joined in one common object ; to which 
insignificant elements, so wonderful when combined, if we could distinetly 
reduce, by analysis, the most unrivalled power that has ever commanded .the 
admiration and envy of the world, it would, at first view, run some little risk 
of appearing contemptible. The advantages of this social union of mankind, 
as silently felt at every moment, are unquéstionably so infinite in comparison, 
_as almost to sink’ into nothing the occasional evils to which the aggregation 
and massing of so many. powers, when ill directed, may give rise,—thou 
these terrific evils, when they occur, may dwell more permanently in the 
mind ;—like the visitations of storms and earthquakes, which we remember 
for ever, while, with a sort of thankless forgetfulness, we scarcely think of 
the calm beauty and regularity which, season .after season, passes over us. 
The rock which, descending from the top of a mountain, lays waste what- 
ever it meets in its progress,—and to attempt to stop which, while its short 
career lasts, would be almost like instant annihilation,—derives this over- 
whelming. force from an infinite number of independent corpuscles, any one 
of which, if it had fallen singly, would have been far less destructive than 
the flutter of an insect’s wing; and that tyrannical power of a single man, 
before which, in unhappy ages of successful oppression, the earth has so 
often trembled,—as before some power of ‘darkness, endowed with more 
than human sway,—has derived its irresistible mighty not from powers in- 
cluded in itself,—which, in reference to the objects achieved by it, would 
have been feeble indeed,—but from the united powers of beings still feebler, 
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ey in our ultimate physical inquiries into the phenomena of mat- 


ter, we ro ‘you may, perhaps, not be sufficiently accustomed, toy . 


enter 0 the reasoning on the subject. It will probably be less di ffi- 
cult for you, if we take rather, as an illustration, the simpler case of impulse ; 
‘in which the bodies affecting each other are not, as in chemistry, “indistin- 
guishable corpuscles, but masses, clearly defined, and easily perceptible. | y 


I need not, of course, repeat the arguments formerly stated, to prove _ 


that attraction, however general it may be as a law of matter at all 
visible distances, does not ‘continue, but gives place to an opposite ten- 
dency at those smaller distances, which we are unable to perceive with 
our weak organs; and which we learn to estimate only by effects that are 
inconsistent with absolute contact ;—for example, by the well-known fact-of 
the compressibility of bodies, which could not take. place if their particles 
were already in contact, and which, by continually increasing resistance to 
the compressing force that would bring the corpuscles nearer, shows, that 
there is, at different degrees of nearness, a tendency continuing to operate, 
which is the very reverse of attraction. There is, therefore; € every reason to 
believe,—-since repulsion, as the fact of. forcible compression shows, takes 
place while the particles of bodies are still at a certain distance;—that the 
motion produced in one body by another, and ascribed to immediate impulse 
is produced, without actual contact,. by this mutual repulsion, as it is ‘called, 
of the bodies.when brought within a certain invisible degree of vicinity. to 
each other ; or, in other wor ds,—for repulsion means nothing more mysté- 
rious than this simple. fact,—the tendency which bodies, in certain relative 
positions of apparent but not actual contact, have to fly off from each other 
with certain degrees of velocity, as in certain other relative positions, of 
distinguishable distance, they have a tendency to approach each other. ‘This 
repulsion, or tendency from each other at one point of nearness, is of itself 
as easy to be conceived, as that attraction, or tendency toward each other 
at other points of distance, to which we give the name of gravitation ; and 
‘it is only from our greater familiarity with the one, as operating at distances 
= are visible, while the other,—except in a few cases, such as those of 
tism and electricity, operates only at distances which are impercep- 
to us, that we feel a little more difficulty in admitting the repulsion than 
Mie dthraction of matter. ‘There is then,—however universal gravitation may 
seem, when we think only of perceptible distances,—a certain point of near 
approach, before actual contact, at which gravitation ceases; and, beyond 
this point, the tendency of ‘bodies toward each other is converted, »—as the 
force necessary to compress them evidently shows,—into a tendency from 
each other ; both tendencies, indeed, being inexplicable, ‘but the one in no 
respect more so than the other. 
For this apparent digression; on a point of general physics, I oa no 
ology, as it is absolutely necessary for illustrating the particular case to 
ich I am to proceed. The consideration of it requires, what the whole 
of this, discussion, indeed, has already required from you, no small exercise 
of patient attention ; but T trust that I sufficiently prepared you for this in a 
former Lecture, when I stated the importance of such attention, not merely 
in relation to the subject considered ‘at the time, but as a a of-your mental 
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) discipline, and the advantage which might thus be derived to your intellee 
» ©. character, from the very difficulties which the subject presents. It is i 
| losophy, as in many a fairy tale. ‘The different obstacles which the hero © 
r encounters, are not progressively greater and greater; but his most difficult — 
. achievements are often at the very commencement of his career. He be- 
“gins, perhaps, with attacking the castle of some enchanter, and has to fores 
fisway, unassisted, through the griffins and dragons that oppose his entrance. 
e finishes the adventure with the death of the magician—and strips him of 
some ring, or other talisman, which renders his subsequent adventures com- 
paratively easy and secure. J, cannot venture to say, indeed, that a perfect 
‘acquaintance with the difficulties of the present question, and of some of 
the late questions which have engaged us, will be such a talismam to you, in 
your future career of intellectual science. But I may safely say, that the 
habit of attentive thought, which the consideration of subjects, so abstract, 
necessarily produces, in those who are not too. indolent to pve attention to 
them, or too indifferent to feel interest in them, is more truly valuable than 
any talisman, of which accident or force might deprive you. The magzc 
with which this endows you, is not attached to a ring, or a gem, or any thing 

external ; it lives, and lives for ever, in the very essence of your minds. 
When a billiard ball, on being struck, approaches another, which is at rest, 
‘ it soon arrives at the point of seeming, but not actual contact, at which their 
mutual attraction ceases, and the force which it has acquired still carrying it 
on, it passes this bounding point, and arrives at a point at which repulsion 
has already begun. Accordingly the body, formerly at rest, now flies off, 
on a principle precisely similar, (though the mere direction be opposite,) to 
that by which the same ball, if dropped froma hand that supported it, would, 
without the actual impulse of any body, have quitted its state of rest, as in 
the present case, and have gravitated, or, which is the same thing, have 
moved of itself toward the earth!’ 

Before the first ball, which you will, perhaps, more easily remember by 
the name A, arrived so very near to.the second ball B, as to have come 
within the sphere of their mutual repulsion, this second ball was at he 
is to say, it had no tendency to move in any direction. ‘This state of rest, 
however, is only one of the many states, in which a body may exist; ‘and if 
which must surely be allowed, a body having a tendency to continued mo- 
tion, be in‘a different state, from one which has no such tendency, this change 
of state implying, it must be remarked, not even the slightest loss of identity 
has been produced in the body B, by the mere vicinity of the body A. For 

the sake of illustration, let us now suppose this body A to be hot or luminous. 
It will still, as before, produce the new state of tendency to motion, in B, 
when it arrives within the limits of their sphere of repulsion. Is it less con- 
ceivable, then, that the mere presence of this hot or luminous body should 
« produce the new sensation of warmth, or of colour, which are different states 
of the sentient mind, without affecting, in the slightest degree, the identity of 
the mind itself, than that it should produce, without any loss of absolute iden- 
tity, in the body B, an immed.ate tendency in that body to move along with 
a certain velocity, a state as different from that in which it remains at rest, 
’ as the sensation of warmth, which is one state of the mind, is different from 
the sensation of colour which is another state of the mind? Nor does the 
» parallel end here; for, since a body at rest, acquiring a tendency to begin 
_Motion in one particular direction, as, for example, to move north, must be 
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different state from that in which it would have 


nstant tendency to move east, or in any other direction ; and, the direc- 
ion once begun, being the same, since a yy ek Te tendency to move — 
ith one velocity, must, at every:moment of its progress, be in a different 
tate from that in which it has a'tendency to move with a different velocity, 
it is evident, that the mere presence of a body may produce, in a econd 
body, according to the difference of their positions and relative magnitudes, 
a variety of states, that, when all the varieties of direction, and’ all the vari- 
eties of velocity are estimated together, may be considered as ce ae 
at least in number, to the different states of which the mind is susceptible, in 
its almost infinite variety of feelings; and all this without any essential change, 
that-can affect the identity of the quiescent or moving body, or any essential 
change, that can affect the identity of the’mind. © © ialigel ie 
Zam aware, that, when you'consider, for the first time, this assertion of 
an infinite variety of states, corresponding with’ all the innumerable varieties 
of direction and velocity, in the tendencies of a-simple billiard ‘ball, which, 
in the various circumstances supposed, appears to us ‘precisely the-same, ih 
ali its sensible qualities, you-may be apt to conceive, that the assertion mu 
be founded-on a mistake, and, from the influence of former prejudice ma 
be inclined to think, that; when it exhibits a tendency to begin to move ea 
at One time, and; at another time, a beginning tendency to move north, this 
dees not arise from any difference of state in itself, but from its being merely 
carried along by the. first ball, which was.itself, previously moving in-one of 
other of these particular lines.of direction. When- the élastic billiard ball, 
however, bounds away from the ball which strikes it, this supposition is mani- 
féstly inapplicable ;—and, in all cases, it is the influence only of former pre- 
judice which can lead you to this opifion,—the influence of that prejudice, 
by which you may have been ‘accustomed to consider impulse, not as in- 
ducing “a tendency to motion’ at ‘some little distance, but as involving the 
necessity of actual contact, To destroy this prejudice, a very little reflee- 
tion on the phenomend of elastic bodies, in then ‘shocks and mutual retro-, 
‘essions, is surely all. that can be requisite ; and if the. motion of B, and 
consequently its tendency to motion, have begun, without contact of A, as 
it afterwards continues while A, the elastic body which struck it, is moving 
ack in an opposite direction, it could not be by mechanical trusion, as car- 
ied along by A, which is still at some points of distance from it when its 
notion begins, and at still greater distance the longer the motion continues, — 
that B has assumed any one of its variety of states,—that, for example, in 
which, in one case, it tends to-move, east;.in another case to move north, in 
one case to move rapidly, in another slowly. ‘To say that the body acquires 
this new tendency because it is impelled, is only to say that it is impelled 
because it is impelled. It is an equally idle use of language, to affirm, as if 
a word could obviate the difficulty instead of merely stating it,—that. A, -in 
communicating a different tendency to B, which was before at rest, does this 
by a principle, or power of repulsion ; for this, as I have said, is merely'to 
State in a single word, the regularity in certain circumstances of the very 
fact asserted. The different tendencies of B, and consequently the differ- 
ent states in which B exists,—are not the less different, in whatever manner 
the difference may have been produced, or by whatever word, or combina- 
tion of words, the difference may be expressed. «There is no magic in the 
; . asia repulsion, or power of repulsion, which can render the 
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tendency to approach. Whatever term we may-employ to denote it, it is 
still a physical fact, that at a certain point of near and seemingly. close ap- 
proach of.another mass, a body which was before in a state of rest, acquires 
immediately a tendency to fly off in different directions, and with different 
velocities at different times, and consequently, that, if the tendency to begin 
or to continue motion, in one direction, and with one velocity, be a-state dif- 
ferent from that which constitutes the tendency to begin or to continue motion 
in another direction, and with another velocity, the ball B, in these different 
circumstances, however identical it may be in substance, exists intwo differ- 
ent states ; or all states, however different, may be said to be the same» 
_ It may be admitted, then, that the feeling of rapture is a state of mind, 
completely different from that which constitutes the feeling of agony,—that 
yea of the fragrance of a rose, has no resemblance to our concep- 
tion of a sphere or of an equilateral triangle,—and that, in general, all those 
thoughts and emotions, which,—more truly than the mere union of the im- 
mortal spirit within us with the body which it animates,—may be said to 
constitute life, aie te rina 
_ *t © Love, Hope; and Joy, fair Pleasure’s smiling train,— 
n Hate, Fear, and Grief, the family of pain;” rote 
these, as they prevail, in different hours, render the same individual mind 
more unlike to itself, if its states or tendencies alone, and not its substan- 
tial identity be considered, than the Bune perhaps of any two human beings, 
at the same moment. But still, as we have seen, even from the analogy of 
the material world,—which was supposed to furnish a powerful objection, it 
is no argument against the absolute identity of the mind, that it exists in dif- 
‘ferent states, however opposite, any more, than it is an argument against, the 
absolute identity of a body, that it, at one moment, has a tendency to one 
particular motion,—at another moment a tendency to a different motion,—and 
at another moment, no tendency whatever to motion of any kind; since, in all 
ae cases, as much as in the varying affections of the mind, there is a 
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Ke . : ‘LECTURE XV. PTA tn 
CONSIDERATION OF THE OBJECTIONS AGAINST MENTAL IDENTITY, 
CONTINUED ; OPINION OF MR. LOCKE RESPECTING IDENTITY ; SOURCE 
_ OF HIS PADADOX ON THIS SUBJECT; AND REFLECTIONS SUGGESTED 

BY IT. Nivitahip ; a lapegs 


_. My last. Lecture, gentlemen, was employed in, considering the general 

objection to the Identity of the Mind, drawn from the contrasts of its mo- 

mentary feelings,—an objection founded.on the supposed incompatibility of 

diversity of any. kind, with strict and absolute identity. vAdter.the very fall 
oS? . » > 
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ination which it received, it is unnecessary to dwell at any length on - 

he ober objection, drawn from changes of general character, in the same 
ndividual, at different periods of life, or in different circumstances of fortune ; 
since precisely the same arguments, from the general analogy of nature, 
which disprove the supposed incompatibility in the one case, di e ita 
in the other. . Even matter itself, we have seen, may, without ‘the slighte 
alteration of its identity, exist in an almost infinite variety of states ; having, 
in some of these states, qualities precisely the reverse of those, which it 
exhibited in other states; attracting what it repelled, repelling what it at- 
tracted ;—and it surely is not more wonderful, therefore, that the same iden- 
tical mind, also,. should, in relation to the same objects, in different ‘cireum- 
stances, be susceptible of an almost infinite variety of affections,—approving, 
disapproving, choosing, repenting. If we knew nothing more of the relations 
of two billiard balls to each other, than the phenomena which they exhibit, 
in the moment of their mutual-percussion, when they have been forced, 
within a certain degree of close vicinity, by the impelling stroke, we should 
regard t from their instant reciprocal repulsion, as having a natural ten- 
dency to fly off from each other ; and, in the state in which they then exist, 
there is no question that such is their tendency,—a tendency, which, in these 
cireumstances, may be. regarded as their genuine physical character. Yet 
we have only to imagine the two balls-placed at a distance from each other, 
like that of the remotest planet from the sun ; and, in traversing the whole 
wide void that intervenes, what a different physical character would they 
exhibit, in their accelerating tendency toward each other, as if their very 
nature were lastiiigly changed? If there are, then, such opposite tendencies 
in the same bodies, without any loss of identity, why may not the same minds 
also have their opposite tendencies, when, in like manner, removed, as it 
were, into circumstances that are different, loving, perhaps, what they hated 
before, and hating what they loved? If the change of state be not temporary, 
but permanent,. the resulting -affections may well be supposed to be perma- 
nently different; and, indeed, «if they be different at all, cannot but be’ per- 
manently different, like the altered state. It is as little wonderful, therefore, 
‘when any lasting change of circumstances is taken-into: account, that the 
same individual should no longer exhibit the same intellectual and moral 
appearances, as that matter, in its different states, should no longer exhibit 
the same obvious phenomena, attracting, perhaps, the very bodies which it 
before repelled, and repelling the very bodies which itybefore attracted, and 
attracting and repelling with differences of force, and consequent differences 
of velocity in the bodies moved, ‘the varieties of which it would require all 
the powers of our arithmetic to compute. ie > 
_ When we observe, then, in a mind; which we have long known and valued, 
any marks of altered charaeter,—when, for example, in one, who, by the 
favour, cr rather by the-cruelty-of Fortune, has been raised, from ‘a situation 
comparatively humble, to sudden distinctions of power and opulence, we see 
the neglect of all those virtues, the wider opportunity of exercising which 
seemed to him formerly the chief, or even the only, advantage that rendered 
such distinctions desirable,—the same frivolous vanity, which before appeared 
to him ridiculous in others, and the same contemptuous insolence of pride, 
which before appeared to him contemptible,—a craving and impatient desire 
of greater wealth, merely because he has no.langer any use to make of it, 
wnless, indeed, that it has become more necessary to his evarice, than it ever 
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i ifference to miseries, that 
are stil sometimes able to force themselves upon his view, the relief ety we 
es once seemed to him so ‘glorious-a:privilege, would now not require 
him even the scanty merit of sacrificing a single superfluity » when»we per- 


_ceive this contrast, and almost say within ourselves, Is this the same being? 


.we should remember, that the influence of fortune is not confined, to the 
mere trapping, which it gives or takes away,—that it operates within a8 much 
as without,—and that, accordingly, in the case now imagined ‘by us, the new 
external circumstances have been gradually modifying the mind, inthe-same 
manner, as new-external circumstances Of a different kind modify the bodies, 
which happen to be placed in them,—not affecting their identity, but altering 
their state ; and that, if we could distinguish, as accurately, the series*of 
«changes, which take place in mind, as we can distinguish those which’ take 
place in matter, we d-not be more astonished, that, in circumstances of 
rare and unhappy occurrence,.a disposition once apparently generous is 
generous no more, than we are to observe a body, attracted to-another body, 
at one distance, and afterwards repelled from it, in consequence merely ofa 
change of their mutual. position,—a change so very slight, as to be’ altogether 
undistinguishable by-our senses... faa tel solemn ae ae ae 
_ T have dwelt on this question at much greater length than I should’ other= 
wise have done, however interesting it truly is as’a question of metaphysies, 
because I was anxious, to obviate a prejudice which is very closely connected 
with this point, and which, most unfortunately for the progress of the’ Philo- 
sophy of Mind, has given a wrong bias to the speculations of many very 
enlightened men. _ Noone, ‘I am aware, ‘can be so sincerély’sceptieal as to 
doubt, even for a moment, his own identity, as one continued sentient being, 
whatever ingenious sophistry he may urge in support of the paradox whie 
he professes to hold. - But still, while the compatibility of diversity with 
absolute identity, as mow explained to you, was but obscurely felt,—a com- 
patibility which, to the-best of my remembrance, no writer, with whom 1 am 
acquainted, has attempted to illustrate,—the difficulty of reconciling the 
growth or decay of knowledge, and all, the successive contrasts or changes 
of feeling, which our sensations, thoughts, emotions, exhibit, with the tte 4 
nent indivisible unity of the same sentient principle, has been sufficient, in 
many cases, to procuce a vague and almost unconscious tendeney to mate- 
rialism, in minds that would not otherwise have been easily led away by a 
system so illusive ; and, where it has not produced this full effect, it has at 
least produced a tendency, in many cases, to encumber the simple theory 
of the mental phenomena with false and unnecessary hypotheses, very. 
akin to those of absolute materialism. Without this absolute materialism, 
mind_must still be left, indeed, as the ultimate subject of sensation, and the 
difficulty truly remains the same; but it is contrived to complicate, as much 
as possible, the corporeal part of the process, which. precedes this ultimate 
mental part, by the introduction of phantasms, or other shadowy films, ani- 
mal spirits, vibratiuncles, or other sensorial motions, that a wider room may 
thus be left for a play of changes, and the ‘difficulty of accounting for the 


diversity of sensations be less felt, when it is.to be divided among so many | 


substances in almost constant motion; while the attention is, at the same 


time, led away from the immediate mental change, in which the sup- 
posed difficulty. consists, to the mere corpuscular changes, in 1 there is 
no supposed difficulty. he Raila gies seve de ieee ye ee Pats > Sa a 
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oltis: a general. La-el'e out internal, as well'as of our external perceptions, that 
istinguish ‘most readily’what is least complicated. In a chorus of many 
woices, a single discordant voice may escape even a nice discriminator of 
musical sounds, who would ' have detected instantly the slightest deviation 
from the melody of a simple air." A juggler, when he wishes to withdraw’a 
single card, is careful to present to us many’; and, though the card which 
he withdraws is truly before our eyes at the very moment at which he sepa- 
rates it from the pack, we do not discover the quick motion which separates 
it, however suspiciously watchful we may be, because our vigilance of atten- 
tion is distracted by the number of cards which he suffers to remain. It is 
not because the card. which he removes is not before‘us, then, that we do 
not observe the removal of it; but because it is only one of many that are 
before us. It is precisely the same in those complicated material processes, 
with which some theorists encumber the simple phenomena of the mind! 
The difficulty which seems, to them, to attend any diversity whatever in a 
‘substance that is identical, simple, indivisible, and incapable of addition or 
-subtraction, remains, indeed, ultimately in all its force, and would strike us 
‘equally, if this supposed difficulty were to be considered alone.. But many 
hypothetical vibrations, or other motions, are given to our consideration at 
the same moment, that glance upon our mental view like the rapid move- 
“ments of the juggler’s hand. We, therefore, do not feel, so painfully as be- 
fore, a difficulty which occupies our attention only in part; and, in our feeble 
estimation of things, to render a difficulty less visible to us, is almost like a 
diminution of the difficulty itself. 

‘or obviating this tendency to mister daions, or to what may be considered 
almost as a species’ of semi-materialism in the physiology of the mind, it is — 
of no small Consequence to have accurate views of the’nature of our mental 
identity. Above all, it is of importance, that we should be sufficiently im- 
pressed with the conviction, that absolute identity, far from excluding every 
sort of diversity, is perfectly compatible, as we have seen, with diversities 
that are almost infinite. When we have once obtained a clear view of this 
‘compatibility, as independent of any additions or subtractions of substance, 
we shall no longer be led to convert our simple mental operations into long 
continued processes, of which the last links only are mental, and the preced- 
ing imaginary links’corporeal ; as if the introduction of all this play of hypo- 
theses were necessary for saving that identity of mind, which we are perhaps 
unwilling to abandon altogether ; for it will then appear to us not more won- 
derful, that the mind, without ‘the slightest loss of identity, should at one 
moment begin to ‘exist in.the ‘state which constitutes the sensation of the 
fragrance of a rose, and at another moment should begin to exist in the state 
which constitutes the sensation of the sound of'a flute, or in the opposite 
states of love and hate, rapture and agony—than that the same body, without 
the slightest change of its identity, should exist, at one moment, in the state 
which constitutes the tendency to approach another body, and at another 
moment in the opposite state which constitutés the span to fly from it, or 
that, with the same absolute identity, it should exist, at different moments in 
the different states, which constitute the tendencies to begin motion in direc- 
tions that are at right angles to each other, so as to begin to move in the one 
ease north, in the other east, and to continue this motion, ‘at one time with 
oné velocity, at other times with other velocities, and consequently, oii othe 
tendencies to motion that are infinite, or almost infinite. 
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With these remarks, I conclude what appears to..08e to be the walt 
rate view of the question of our personal, or, as I have rather chosen 9 


it, our mental identity. We have seen, that. the belief of this arises, not from 


any inference of reasoning, but from a principle of intuitive assent, operating 
universally, immediately, iwresistibly, and therefore justly to be regarded, as 
essential to our constitution,—a principle, exactly of the same kind, as those, 
to which reasoning itself must ultimately be traced, and from which alonesits 
consecutive, series of, propositions can derive any authority. We have seen, 
that this belief,—though intuitive,—is not involved inany one of our separate 
feelings, which, considered merely as present, might succeed each other, in 

endless variety, without affording. any notion of a sentient being, more per- 
manent than the sensation itself; but that it arises, on the consideration of 
our feelings as successive, in the same manner, as our belief of proportion, or 
relation in general, arises, not from the conception of one of the related 
objects or ideas,. but only, after the previous conception of both the relative 
and the correlative; or rather, that the belief of identity does not arise as 
subsequent, but is involved in the very remembrance which allows us to con- 
sider our feelings as successive; since it is impossible for us to regard them 
as successive, without regarding them as feelings of our sentient-self ;—not 
flowing, therefore, from experience or reasoning, but essential to these, and 
necessarily implied in.them,—sihce there ean be no result in experience, but" 
to the mind which remembers that it has previously observed, and no rea- 
soning but to:the mind. which remembers that it has. felt the truth of some 
proposition, from which the truth of. its present conclusion is\derived. In 
addition to this positive evidence of our identity, we have seen,. that ‘the 
strongest objections which we could imagine to be urged against it, are, as 
might have been expected, soplietical, in the false test of identi which they 
assume,—that the contrasts of. momentary feeling, and even a more per- 
manent alterations of general character, in the same: individual, afford no 
valid argument against it; sinee, not in mind only, but.in matter also,—(from 
a superficial and partial view of the phenomena of which the su b- 


jections are derived,)—the most complete identity of substance, e, without. 


addjtion of any thing, or subtraction of any thing, is Conmpesinlg with an infi- 
nite diversity of states. 

ak cannot quit the subject of identity,. however,—though beak my belief 

its importance, I may already, ps, have dwelt upon it too lon 
without giving you some slight account of the very strange opinions of 
Locke on the subject. I do this, both because some’ notice is due, to 1 
paradoxes,—even though they be erroneous,—of so illustrious,a BH 
ust L conceive it to be of great.advantage, to point out to-you occasion- 

ally the illusions, which have been’ able.to obscure the discernment of those 
bright.spirits, which nature sometimes, though sparingly, grants, to adorn at 
least that intellectual gloom, which even they cannot irradiate ; that, in their 
path of glory, seem. to mave along the heavens by their own independent 
licht, as if almost unconscious of the darkness below, but cannot exist there 
for a moment, without shedding, on the feeble and doubtful — beneath, 
some faint beams of their own incommunicable lustre. It i is chiefly, as con- 
nected with these eminent names, that fallacy itself becomes instructive, 
when simply exhibited,—if this only be done, not from wheaial to dis; 
rage merits, that are far above the impotence of such attempts, but with all 
the veneration which is due to:yhuman excellence; united: as-it must ever be 
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to human imperfection. *« Even the errors of great men,” it has been said, 
“tare fruitful of truths ;” and, though’ they were to be attended with no other 
advantage, this one at” Mend they must always have, that they teach us how 
very possible it is for man to err; thus lessening at once our tendency to 
slavish acquiescence in the unexamined opinions of others, and—which is 
much harder to be done—lessening also, as much as it is possible for any 
thing to lessen, the strong conviction, which we feel, that we are ourselves 
unerring.—The first, and most instructive lesson, which man. can receive, 
when he is capable of reflection, is to think for himself ; ; the second, without 
which the first would be comparatively of little rec is to reject, in himself, 
that infallibility, which he rejects in others. 

» The opinion of Locke, with respect to personal identity, i is, that it consists 
in consciousness alone ; by which term, in its reference to the past, he can 
mean nothing more than perfect memory. As far back as we are conscio 
or remember ; so far and no farther, he says, are we the same persons. Fs 
short, what we do not remember, we, as persons, strictly speaking, never did. 
The identity of that which remembers, and which is surely independent of 
‘the remembrance itself, is thus made to consist in the remembrance, that ‘is 
confessedly fugitive ; and, as if that‘every possible inconsistency might ‘be - 
-erowded together in this simple doctrine, the same philosopher, who holds, 
that our personal identity consists in consciousness, is one of the most strenu- 
ous opponents of the doctrine, that the soul always thinks, or is conscious ; 

so that, in this interval of thought, from consciousness to consciousniess,— 
since that which is essential to “identity” is, by supposition, suspended, the 
same identical soul, as_far as individual personality is concerned, is not the 
same identical soul, but exists when it does not exist. 7 “i 

-</There is-another consequence of this doctrine,” says Dr. Reid, “ which 
follows no less necessar ily, though Mr. Locke probably did not see it. It is 
that aman may be, and at the same time not be, the person that-did a Lod 
tieular action. 

_ “Suppose a brave officer to fame been Boggeti when a boy at school, for 
robbing an orchard, to have taken a standard from the enemy in his first 
campaign, and to have been made a general in advanced life : Suppose also, 
which must be admitted to be possible, that when he took the standard, he 
was conscious of his having been flogged at school; and that when made a 
mein he was conscious of his taking the standard, but had absolutely lost 
consciousness of his flogging, = 

_“ These things being supposed, it follows, from Mr. ‘Locke’s doctrine, that 
Necalltiness flogzed at school is the same person who took the standard ; and 
that he who took the standard is the same person who was rade a General. 
Whence it follows, if there be any truth in logic, that the Gener 
same person with him who was flogged at school. But the General’s con- 
sciousness does not reach so far back as his flogging, therefore, according to 
Mr. Locke’s doctrine, he is not the person who was flogged. Therefore the 
General is, and at the same oes is sien the same person with him who was 


posed at school.”’* 

t it is needless to deduce consequences, “from. this very strange para- 

dox ; since its author himself has done this, most freely and fully, and often 

with an air of pleasantry, that, but for the place in which we find it, as form- 

ing a part of a grave methodical essay on the understanding, would almost 
* Reid’s Essays on the Intellectual Powers, Essay III. Chap. iv. 
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lead us to think, that he was himself smiling, in secret, at. his own doctrine, 
‘and propounding it with the same mock solemnity, with which the discoverer 
of Laputa has revealed to-us all the secrets of. the philosophy of that island 
of philosophers. 

He allows it to: follow, from his pA at that, if we. romanian at night, 
and never but at night,.one set of the events of our life; as, for instance, those 
which happened five years ago ; and never but. in the day time, that differ- 
ent-set of events, which happened six years ago; this “day and.night man,” 
to-use his own phrase, would be two as. distinct persons, as Socrates. and 
Plato ; and, in short, that we are truly as many persons. as we have, or ean 
be supposed to have, at different times, separate and distinct remembrances 
of different series of events. In this case, indeed, he. makes a distinction of 
the visible man, who is the-same, and of the person who is different. . 

» But yet possibly it will still be ongpenede he says, “ suppose I wholly 
ose the memory of some parts of my life, beyond a possibility of retrieving 
them, so that perhaps I shall. never be conscious of them again; yet aml 
not the same person that did those actions, had those thoughts that I once 
was conscious of, though I have now forgot. them ? To which I answer, that 
- we must here take notice what the word J is applied to ; which, in this case, 
is the man only... And the same man being .presumed to be the same per- 
son, J is easily here supposed: to stand also for'the same person. But ibtit 
be possible for the same man to have distinct. incommunicable ¢onsciousness 
at different times, it is past doubt the same man would at: different. ti 
«make different persons ; which we see is the sense of mankind inthe 
est declaration of their opinions; human laws not punishing the mad man 
for the sober man’s actions, nor the sober man for what the mad man did, 
‘thereby making them two persons: which is somewhat explained by our 
-way of speaking in English, when we.say such an one is not himself, ¢ 
beside himself; in-which phrases it is insinuated, as if those who n 
least first used ‘them, thought that self was changed, the self-same 
no longer in that man.”* ade 

Such is the doctrine of a Siuibanpher; whose “fhtellectuad onttll ce was 
unquestionably of the highest rank, and whose powers might be considered 
as entitling him to exemption, at*Jeast from those gross errors which fat 
-weaker understandings are capable of. discovering, if even this humble rela- 

tive privilege had not been too great for man. He contends, that our 1 
membrance of having done a certain action, is not merely to us, the rem 
berers, the evidence by which we believe that we were the persons wl ‘ 
it, but is the very circumstance that. makes us personally to- have done i 

a doctrine, which, if the word person. vere to be understood inthe slizianet 
wh in its common acceptation, would involve, as has been. justly said,*an 


rdity as great as if it had been affirmed, that our — of the creation 
the world aetually made it to have been created. 

we could suppose Mr. Locke to have never thought on sioieubjectias 
personal identity, till this strange doctrine, and. its consequences, were stated © 

to him by another, it may almost be taken for granted, that he would not 

i ailed instantly to discover its absurdity, as a mere verbal p aradox ; and, 
er much ‘reflection. on the subject, he does net pegeen 2iVE ‘that very 
alber. which he would have: discovered, but. for reflectic is the 
gree nature of our intellectual constitution. .'The very functions, it, in 

” Egsay concerning Human. Understanding, Be ives Xvi sect. 20, 
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| their daily and hourly exercise, save us from innumerable errors, sometimes 
lead us into errors, which, but for them, we might have avoided. The 
Bugeropher is like a well armed and practised warrior, who, in his helmet 
and coat of mail, goes to the combat with surer means of victory, than the ill 
disciplined and defenceless mob around. him, but who may yet sometimes fall 
where others would have stood, unable to rise and extricate himself from the 
incumbrance of that very armour, to which he has owed .the conquests of 
many other fields. ¥ ts i 2 
What, then, may we conceive to have been the nature -of the illusion, 
which could Jead a, mind like that of Mr. Locke, to admit, after reflection, 
an absurd paradox, and all its absurd consequences, which, before reflection, 


once given this definition ofa person, there can be no question, 
mal identity, in Ais sense, is wherever consciousness is, and only 
onsciousness is. But this is true of a person, only as defined by him; 
if strictly analyzed, means. nothing more, than that consciousness is 
wherever consciousness is,—a doctrine, on which, certainly, he could not 
have thought it worth his while to give it any very long commentary. It 
appears more important, however, even ‘to himself, and.worthy of the long 
ntary which he-has given it, because, in truth, he cannot refrain from 
1g, in his own mind, some obscure impression of the more common | 
ing of the term, and extending to a person, as thus commonly under- 
stood, what is true only of a person, as defined by him. It is as if some 
whimsical naturalist should give a definition of the -word animal,.exclusive of 
every winged creature, and should then think that he was propounding a 
very notable and subtile paradox, in. affirming that no animal is.capable of 
rising ‘for a few minutes above the surface of the earth. It would be a pa- 
radox, only inasmuch as it might suggest to those who heard it, a meaning 
different from that of thé definition; and,. but. for this misconception, which 
the author of it himself might share, would be so insignificant a truism, as 
not to deserve even the humblest of all praise, that of amusing absurdity. / 
rT , in such cases as this, we discover that singular inconsistency, which 
found even in the very excellence of every thing that ip humanyanthe 


—/._ * Rssay concerning Haman Understanding, B. ii. ¢. xxvii.sect.9. 
Vou. k. 20 


not yet ours, it is very evident, that we must soon r 
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perspicacity which sees, at an immeasurable distance, in the field of inquiry, 
what no other eye has seen, and which yet, in the very objects which it has 
grasped, is unable to distinguish what is visible to common eyes, are we to 
Jament the imperfection of our mental constitution, which leaves us liable to 
such error? Or, as in other instances, in which, from our incapacity of judg- 
ing rightly, we are tempted at first to regret the presént arrangement of 
things, are we not rather to rejoice that we are so constituted by nature? If 
man had not been formed to err, in the same manner as he is formed ‘to, 
reason, and to know, that perfect system of faculties, which excluded error, 
must have rendered his discernment too quick, not to seize instantly innu- 
merable truths, the gradual discovery of which, by the exercise of his pre 
sent more limited faculties, has been sufficient to give glory and happiness to 
whole ages of philosophical inquiry. If, indeed, the field had been abso- 
lutely boundless, -he might still have continued to advance, as at’ present, 
though with more gigantic step, and more searching vision, and found no 
termination to his unlimited career.’ ‘But the truths which relate to us phy- 
sically, on this bounded scene of things in which we are placed, numerous 
as they are, are still in some measure finite, like that scene itself; and the 
too rapid discoveries, therefote, of a few generations, as to the most impoit- 
ant properties of things, would have left little more for the generations whieh 
were to follow, than the dul] and spiritless task of learning what others hat 
previously learned, or of teaching what themselves had been taught. = 

- Philosophy is not the mere passive possession of knowledge ; it is, ina 
much more important respect, the active exercise of acquiring it. We may 
truly apply to it what Pascal says of the conduct of life in general. “We 
think,” says he, “that we are seeking repose, and all which we aré seeking 
is agitation.” In like mariner, we think that it is truth itself which we = 


4 


when the happiness which we are to feel most strongly, is in the mere search; _ 
and all that would be necessary, in many cases, to make the object of it ¢ 
pear indifferent, would be to put it fairly within our grasp. 
*“ Our hopes, like towering falcons, aim deg BK * 
At objects in an er height ; 
But all the pleasure of the game, 
tas’ Is afar off to view the flight.” » 
What little value do we set on discoveries that have been long familiar 
us, though their own essential value must still continue the same. Even 


‘the whole mass of knowledge, that has been: gradually and slowly transmit 


to us, we reflect with little interest, unless as it may lead to something yet 
unknown ; and the result ofa single new experiment, which bears no 


portion to the mass to which it is added, will yet be sufficient to rouse 
Tralight every philosopher in Europe. — It isa very shrewd remark of a French 


writer, in reference to the torpor, which the most zealous inquirer feels, as 
to every thing which he knows, and his insatiable avidity for every thing’ which 
he does not’ know, that “if Truth were fairly to show neat as she is, all 
would be ruined; but it is plain, that she knows very well, of how great. 
importance it is, that she should kcep herself out of sight.” a4 
If we were to acquire, by an unhappy foresight, the knowledge which jis 
gard it, in the same 
sens the knowledge which we have already acquired. The charm of 
novelty, the delights of gratified curiosity, would not be for us. The prey 


£ 
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pe be at our feet ; and it would be vain, theresore, to expect that ardour ‘ 
F soul, which is kindled, amid the hopes and the fears, the tumult and the 
competition of the chase. 

“If man were omnipotent, without being God, ” says Rousseau, “he would 
be a miserable creature: he would be deprived of the pleasure of desiring ; 
and what privation would be so difficult to be borne!” It may be said, at 
least with equal truth, that, if man were omniscient, without the other perfec 
tions of the Divinity, he would’ be far less happy than at present. To infi- 
nite benevolence, indeed, accompanied with infinite power, a corresponding 
infinity of knowledge must afford: the highest of all imaginable gratifications, 
by its subservience to those gracious plans of good, which are manifested 
in the universe, and which, in making known to us the existence of the 
step Being; have made him known to us as the object of grateful: love 

admiration. But if, in other respects, we were to continue as at pre- 
sent, with our erring passions, and moral weaknesses of every sort,—to ‘be 
doomed to have ‘nothing” to learn, would be a punishment, not a blessing. 
Tn such circumstances, if they were to continue for ever, the annihilation t : 
our intellectual being would not be an evil so great, as the mere extinction = 
of our curiosity, and of all the delights and consolations which it affords, not 7 
merely when we gratify it, but when we are merely seeking to gratify it. - 


ba “ Else wherefore burns, 
. . In mortal bosoms, this unquenched hope . iw : 
f That breathes from day to day sublimer things, , i” 


- And mocks possession! Wherefore darts the mind, e ‘i ‘ ‘ 
With such resistless ardour, to embrace aot A oo 3 * 

Majestic forms, impatient to be free, Sate | a 
' Proud of the strong contention of her toils, , ; 
aS Proud to be daring ?”*— ‘ 
** Why departs she widet 4 
i From the dull track and journey.of her times, a 
pr. To grasp the good she knows not? In the field Le 
KS OF Of things which may be, in the spacious field ue 
% Of science, potent arts, or dreadful arms, i 
ee To raise up scenes, in which her own desires i 
™ Contented may repose, —when things which are : 7 
} Pall on her temper like a twice told tale. at | 


[ti is. sufficient, that we are endowed with powers of discovery. Our gra- om 
bude is due to. Heaven for the gift; and the more due for that gracious 7 
‘isdom, which has known how to limit the powers which it gave, so as to 
‘produce a greater result of good. by the very limitation. Our prejudices, 
which sometimes forbid reasoning, and the errors, to which our imperfect 
ing often leads us, we should consider, when all their remote relations 
e taken into account, as indirect sources of happiness ; ; and though we a 
y wish, and justly wish, to analyze them, and to rise above their nee 


- —for, without this exertion, and consequent feeling of progréss, on our part, al 
they would be evil rather than good,—we must not forget, that it is to’ them i | 
we owe the luxury, which the immediate analysis affords, and the acquisition Fs 


f the. innumer e truths, which the prevalence of these ernie, in past ages 
as left to be discovered by the ages which succeeded. ‘j 
In this, and i in every thing which relates to man, Nature has had ai 

‘Pleasures of Imagination, (first form of the poem,) B.i i. v. 166—171. 1735. 

——Why departs the soul 

( m the track.—Onrie. - 
Y t: Pleasures of Imagination, (second hes of eile B. i. v. 213-290. 
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«pie om % Mi i % it aH 
A not the individual or the single generation only, but the permanent rac 
has ther ; not exhausted her bounty on any one period of the long’suc+— 
cession; but, by a provision, which makes our very weak 
to her goodness, she has given to all, that distant and 
which, till ‘we arrive at our glorious destination, = 


PR i 


are: t. §" ts . “ Leads from goal to goal, eo? La ee eet 
wg .. And opens still, and-opens on the soul,” 
Me With enough of mental vigour to advance still farther in the tracks of science 
, that are already formed, and to point out new Bag to those who are to 
follow, we have enough of weakness to prevent us from exploring ang ex- 
i hausting, what is to occupy, in the same happy eur, the millions of m 
| lions that are to succeed us, Truth itself, indeed, will always be progressive 5 
but there will still, at every stage of the progress, be something to discover. 
‘ahd abundance to confute. ‘ In 24,000 years,” to borrow the prediction 
a very skilful prophet,—* In 24,000 years, there will arise philosophers, w 
will boast, that they are destroying the errors which haye been reigning in 
the world for 30,000 years past ; and there will be people who will believe, 
that they are then only just beginning to open their eyes.” 
~ “Th these remarks, on the nature of our varied consciousness, and on the 
nity and identity of the mind -in all its varieties,—we have considered the 
mental phenomena in their general aspect. We have now to consider them 
“as arranged in kindred classes,—or rather to attempt the difficult task of the 


es. elassification itself. ‘ 
Co this I shall proceed in my next Lecttres 
a P 44 ; Lear ; 
iiss LN RE 
et hs i fDi ge Rete +t gt 
» LECTURE XVI. geil % 


st r > e : ee, 
rER considering the phenomena of the mind tm general, 
ed to consider them, in the separate glasses in which they 
. The phenomena themselves, indeed, are almost infinit 
‘ seem, on first reflection, a very hopeless task, to attempt to 
under a few heads, the’ innumerable feelings, which diversify alme 
‘moment of life. But to those who are’ acquainted with the - 
which classification has performed, in the other sciences, the task, diff 
is, will still seem not absdlutely hopeless ; though in one respec 
vill be more highly estimated by them, than by others ;—sine 
ho know the advantage of the fixed and definite nature of the c 
assification, in other sciences, can feel, how muc 1 greater th ob: 
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even ‘in being vanquished. « Studiorum salutarium, etiam citra 
"= s tractatio est.” If she has placed us in a labyrinth, she 4 
has at the same ti e furnished us with a clue, which may guide us, not in+ 


deed through all its dark and intricate windings, but through those broad 

paths, which conduct-us into,day, The single.power by which we discover 

resemblance or relation in general, is-a sufficient aid to us, in the perplexity 

and confusion of our first attempts at arrangement. It begins, by converting 

thousands, and more than thousands, into one, and, ‘reducing, i in the same 

manner, the numbers thus formed, it arrives at. last at the: few distinctive ° 

characters of those great comprehensive tribes, on which it ceases to operate, 

because there is nothing left to’ oppress the memory, .or the understanding. ‘ 

If there had been no such seience as chemistry, who could have ventured be 
a se, that the innumerable. bodies, animate and inanimate, on the sur- 

e of our globe, and all, which we have been able to explore in the very ‘ 
Rtanstree earth jtself, are reducible, and even in: thé imperfect state of d 


the science, have been already reduced, to.a few simpleelements? Thé i 
seience-of mind, as it is a science of analysis, I have more than.once com- i 
pared to chemistry, and pointed out to you, and illustrated, its various cir- 
cumstances of resemblance. In this too,.we may hope the analogy will a 
hold,—that, as the innumerable aggregates, in the one science, have been 1 
reduced, and. simplified, the innumerable complex feelings.in the sa ‘ 
adienit: ofa omek gma S reduction and simplification. i ¥ 
. The.classes.which we form, in the mental as well as in the anieiad pe rr 
verse, ( d, as you cannot:but know, on certain relations which we disco= é 
ver in. .the phenomena ; ; and the relations according to. which: objects. may. 
arranged, are of course various, as they are Gontialened by, different individu- # 
als.in different points: of view. Some of these relations present ip a te 


attentive reflection ;—and though the former, merely as presenting themselves 
readily, may.seem, on that account, better suited for-the general purs 

2 of arrangement, it is not the less true that the classification which ap= - ta 
em to perfection, is far from-being always that which is founded 
ions, that. seem at first sight the:most obvious. The rudest wat derer 

in the fields. imagine, that the profusion of blossoms around him,—in — 
one of which he is able, himself, to discover. many stri k 
es,—may be reduced into some order of arrangement. But 
little aware, that the principle according to which they are now t 
srsally classed, has relation, not to the ‘parts which appear to him to 
te the. whole flower, but to some small part of the blossom, which he. # é 


immediately, as if to our very glance; others are discoverable only after =~ ; 


ée 


perceive, at the distance at which he passes it, and which scarcely _ 
; eye, when he plucks it from the stem. Phos 
ental classifications the remark .is equally applicable. In these 
obvious distinctions are not always those which answer: best 4 
f systematic arrangement. ‘The phenomena of the mind are c 
itself existing in certain states; and as many of. these states 
ble, and others disagreeable, this «difference, which 
ing himself the most important of all differences, may be 
d the most obvious principle of classification. Pw pl 
s painful, are perhaps the first classes, which the i s former 
apable of distinguishing them. 
| elf, to which nothing 


Pf 
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wrong—and to which there is no future, beyond the succeeding moment,— 
is yet capable of making this primary distinction, and of regulating, according 


to it, its momentary desires. 


. 


ri “ The love of pleasure is man’s eldest-born, . 
emia Born in his cradle; living to his tomb. » © estae dec hina 
Ciel ee Wisdom,—her younger sister, though more grave, ~~ siege Be 
4% Was meant to minister, not to dethrone* . i 
%. Imperial pleasure, queen of human hearts.”t 
; y oe : at 8 oe 


* The distribution, which we should be inclined to make, -of our. mental 

: phenomena, according to this obvious principle, would be into those which 
: are pleasing, those which are painful, and those which are neither painfil 
‘4 nor pleasing. But however obvious this first: distinction may seem, as a prin- 
h ciple of arrangement, the circumstances, on which the differences depend, 
are so very indefinite, that the distinction,—though it may be useful to have ~ 

t it in view, in its most striking and permanent cases,—cannot be adopted, as 
the basis of any regular system. ‘To take the mere pleasures and pains of 
' , sense, for example,—to what intelligible division could we reduce these; 
which. are not merely fugitive in themselves, but vary, from pain to pleasure, 

. and from pleasure to pain, with a change of their external objects, so slight 
* often, as to be scarcely appreciable, and, in many cases, even when the ex= 
ternal objects have continued exactly the same? How small;-and how 

* variable a boundary separates the warmth which ‘is pleasing from the heat 
Ms which. pains! A certain quantity of light is grateful to the eye? Inerease 
; -it;—it becomes, not indifferent,—though that would be a less change,—but 
4 absolutely painful ;-and, if the eye be inflamed, even the small quantity of 
light,—which was agreeable before, and which seemed, therefore, to adimit 
of being very safely classed among the sources of pleasure,—is now con 


d 


: ‘ verted into a source of agony. © Since it is impossible, therefore, to fix the 

: limits of pain and pleasure, and every affection or state of mind, agreeable, 
My disagreeable, or indifferent, may, by a very trifling change of circumstance, 
lek es be converted into an opposite state, it is evident, that any division, founded 


on this vague and transient distinction, must perplex, and mislead us, in our 
attempts to systemize the almost: infinite diversities of thought and feeling, 
rather than give us any aid in the-arrangement. i a 
The great leading division of the mental phenomena which has teneavich 
most general adoption by philosophers, is into those which belong to the 
understanding, and those which belong to the will ;—a division which 


Is very ancient, but though sanctioned by the approbation of many ages, 1 
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illogical ; since the will, which, in this division, is nominally opposed to the 
intellect, is so far from being opposed to it in reality, that, even by the as- 


serters of its diversity, it is considered as exercising, in the intellectual de- 
vartment, an empire almost as wide, as in the department allotted to itself. 
We reason, and plan, and invent, at least-as voluntarily,—as we esteem, or 
hate, or hope, or fear. How many emotions are there too, which cannot, 
without absolute torture, be forced into either division! To take only a few 
nces out of many;—to what class are we to reduce grief, joy, admira- 
‘tion, astonishment, which perhaps are. not phenomena of the mere under- 
7 standing, and which,—though they may lead indirectly to desires or volitions, 
__. =—have nothing; in themselves, that is voluntary, or that can be considered 


38 * Instead of “ not to dethrone,"the original has “ and not tomar.” 
aye 4 Night 'Phoughts, viii.595-599. ital 
% - ; ¥ 4 
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mental phenomena into those which belong to the understanding, and those 
which Saree to the will, seems, therefore, to be as faulty, as would be the 


division of animals, into those which have legs and those which have 
since the same animals might have both legs and winge and ae 
tribes of animals-have neither one nor the other. 
. Another division of the phenomena of mind, similar to the Sortie and of ° 

_ equal antiquity, since it corresponds with the very ancient division of philo- 
sophy into the contemplative and the active, is into those which belong 
to the intellectual powers, and those which belong to the active powers. i 
 Philosophia et contemplativa est et activa; spectat simulque agit.” I must 
eonfess, however, that this division of the siseosil phenomena, as referable to 
the intellectual.and the active powers of the mind,—though it has the sanc- 
tion of very eminent names, appears to me to be faulty, exactly in the same ji 
manner as the former, which, indeed, it may be considered almost as repre- + 
senting, under a change of name. Its parts are not opposed to each other, 
and it does. vot include. all the phenomena which it should include. Is mere | 
grief, for example, or mere astonishment, to be referred to our intellectual 
or to our active powers? I do not speak of the faculties which they may 


: 
or may not call into action; but of the. feelings themselves, as present phe- is 
nomena or states of the mind. And, in whatsheves manner we may define i 
the term active, is the mind more active, when it merely desires good and : 
fears evil, when it looks with esteem on virtue, and with indignation, or disgust, 


and contempt on vice, than when it“pursues a continued train of reasoning, or 
fancy, or historical investigation ? when, with Newton, it lays down the layvs 
of planetary motion, and calculates, in-what exact point of: the heavens, any 
one of the orbs, which move within the immense range of our solar.system, , | 
will be found to have its place at:any particular moment, one thousand years i 
hereafter ; when, with Shakespeare, it wanders. beyond the universe itself, — i 
calling races of beings into existence, which nature never knew, but which 
re might almost own,—or when, with Tacitus, it enrols slowly, year after 
that dreadful reality of crimes and sufferings, which even dramatic 
' in all its license of wild imagination, can scarcely reach—the long 4 
rying catalogue of tyrants,—and executioners,—and victims, that return | @ 
ks to the gods and die,—and accusers rich with their blood, and more 
shty, as more widely hated, amid the multitudes of prostrate. ‘slaves, still 
sing whether there may not yet have escaped some lingering virtue, which 
1ay be a merit to destroy, and having scarcely leisure to feel even the 
agonies of remorse, in the continued sense of the precariousness of their own yor 
gloomy existence? When it thus records the warning lessons of the past, or 
oe in fields, which itself creates, of fairy beauty or sublimity, or com- 
preh whole moving worlds within its glance, and calculates and measures 
Pegeitude--tbe mind is surely active, or. ‘there are no moments in which it is * 
so. So little, indeed, are the intellectual powers opposed to the active, ti 
it is only when some intellectual energy coexists with desire, that ‘the 1 
is said to be active, even by those who are unaccustomed to analytical 
ries, or to metaphysical nomenclature... The love of power, or the love 
glory, when there is.no opportunity of intellectual exertion, may, in the con 
mon aeceptation of the word, be.as passive as tranguillity itself. The pas- 
sion is active only when, with intellectual action, it compares. means with 
ala different means with each other, me felony and re and ©. ie 


# 
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oa Chain some revolutionary usurper to the’ 


f a dungeon, his 
~ambition may be active still, because he may still be ectually busy in 
planning means of deliverance and vengeance; and, on his bed of straw, 
may conquer half the world. But, if we could fetter his reason and fancy, 
as we can fetter his limbs, what activity would remain, though he were still 
to fee] that mere desire of power or glory, which, though usually followed by 


' intellectual exertion, is ‘tself, as prior to these exertions, all that constitutes 


ambition, as a passion ?, There would, indeed, still be in his mind the awful 
elements of that foree, which ‘bursts upon the world with conflagration and 
destruction ; but, though there would be the thunder, it would be the thunder 
‘sleeping in its cloud. 'To will, is to act with desire; and unless in the pro- 
duction of mere muscular motion, it is only intellectually that we can act. 
To class the active powers, therefore, as distinct from the intellectual, is to 
class them, as opposed to that, without which, as active powers, they cannot 
even exist. a“ yi Bo mabe ‘ “nh 

It may, certainly, be contended, that, though the mental phenomena, usu- 
“ally ranked under this head, are not immediately connected with action, they 


- may yet deserve this generic distinction, as leading to action indirectly,—and 


if they led, in any peculiar sense, to action, however indirectly, the claim 
might be allowed. But, even with .this limited meaning, it is impossible to 
admit the distinction asserted-for them. Jn what sense, for example, can it 
_be-said, that grief and joy, which surely are not to be classed under the in- 
-tellectual powers of the mind, lead to action even indirectly, more than any 
other feelings, or states, in which the mind is capable of existing ? .We may, 
indeed, act when we are joyful or, sorrowful,. as we may. act when we per- 
ceive a present object, or remember the past; but we may also remain at 
rest, and. remain equally at rest, inthe one case, asin the other. Our intellee- 


_ tual energies; indeed, even in this sense, as indirectly leading to action, .are, 
"in most cases, far-more active, than sorrow, even in its very excess of agony 


and despair; and,. in those cases in which sorrow does truly lead’ to action, 
as when we strive to remedy the past, the mere regret which constitutes the 
sorrow, is not so closely connected with the conduct which we, pursue, as the 
intellectual states of mind‘ that intervened—the successive judgments, by 
which we have compared: projects with projects, and chosen at last the plan, 
which, in relation to the object in view, has.seemed to us, upon’the whole, 
the most expedient. rst ris tee 
If, then, as I cannot but think, the arrangement of.the mental phenomena, 
; belonging to two classes of powers, the intellectual and the active, be at 


Widow 


_ once incomplete, and not accurate, even to the extent to which it reaches, it 
- may be worth while to try at least some other division, even though there 


should not be any very great hope of success. .Though we should fail in 
our endeavour to obtain some more precise and comprehensive principle 
arrangement, there is also some advantage gained, by viewing objects, ac 
cording to new cireumstances of agreement or analogy. We see, in this 
case, what had ‘long passed before us unobserved, while we were accustorned 
only to the order and nomenclature of a former method; for, when the mind 
has been habituated to certain classifications, it is apt, in considering objects, 
to give its. attention only to those properties which are essential to the classi- 
fication, and to overlook, or at least comparatively to neglect, other properties 


equally important and essential to the very nature of arcs of gee 


that are classed, but not included in the system as characters of e- 
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semblance. T dividual object, indeed, when its place in any system 
has been long d and familiar to us, is probably conceived by us less, as 


an individual, than as one of a class of individuals, that agree in certain re- 
-spects, and the frequent consideration of it, as one of a class, must fix the 
peculiar relations of the class, more strongly in the mind, and weaken pro- 
portionally the impression of every other quality that is not so included. A 
new classification, therefore, which includes, in- its generic character, those 
neglected: qualities, will of course draw to them attention, which they could 
not otherwise have obtained ; and, the more various the views are, which we 
take of the objects of : any science, the juster consequently, because the more 
equal, will be the estimate which we form of them. So truly is ‘this the 
case, that I am convmced, that no one has ever read over the mere terms 
of a new division, in a science, however familiar the science may have been 
to him, without learning more than this new division itself, without being 
struck with some property or relation, the importance of which he now per- 
eeives most clearly, and which he is quite astonished that he should have 
overlooked so long before. ’ 
I surely need not warn you, after the hichrestene which I made in my 
{ntroductory Lectures, on the Laws and Objects of Physieal Inquiry in Ge- 
neral, that every classification has reference only to our mode of considering 
objects ; 3 and that, amid all the varieties of systems which our love of novelty, 
and our love of distinction, or our pure, love of truth and order may intro- 
duce, the phenomena themselves, whether accurately, or inaccurately classed, 
-continue unaltered. The mind is formed susceptible of certain affections. 
These states or affections we may generalize more or less; and, according 
to our generalization, may give them more or fewer names. But whatever 
may be the extent of our vocabulary, the mind itself,—as independent of- 
these transient designation’, as He who fixed its constitution,—stil continues 
to exhibit the seme unaltered susceptibilities, which it originally received ; as 
the flowers, which ‘the same divine Author formed, spring up, in the same 
manner, observing the same seasons, and spreading to the sun the same foliage 
and blossoms, whatever be the system and_ the corresponding nomenclature 
according to which botanists may have agreed to rank and name their tribes. 
» The e great. Préserver of nature has not trusted us with the dangerous power 
of altering a single physical law which He has éstablished, though He has 
zIVeN US unlimited - power over the language which is of our own creation. It 
till with us, as it was with our common sire in the original bir thplace of our 


ie 


race. The Almighty presents to us all the objects that surround us where 


we turn our view ;. but He presents them to us, only that we may give them 


names. ‘Their powers and susceptibilities. they already possess, and we 
er alter these, even as they exist ina single atom. © 5 
may, perhaps, seem absurd, even to suppose, that we should think our- 
‘ee: able to change, by a few generic words, the properties of the sub- 
stances which we have classed; and if the question were put to us, as to 
this effect of our language,’ in any particular case, there can be no doubt, 
that we should answer in the negative, and express astonishment that such a 
question should have been put. But the illusion is not the less certain, -be- 
cause we are not aware of its influence ; and, indeed, i it could no longer be 
an illusion, if we were completely aware of it. It requires, however, only a 
when reflection on what has passed ip our own minds, to discover, that, 


we have given a name to any quallgpatbat quality acquires my ested 
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insour imagination, ‘a comparative importance, very different | a what it had 
before ; and though nature in itself be truly unchanged, it is ever after, rela- 
tively to our conception, different. A difference of words is, in this case, 
more than a mere verbal difference. ‘Though it be not the expression of a 
difference of nature, it very speedily becomes so. Hence it is, that the 
same warfare, which the rivalries of individual ambition, or the opposite in- 
terests, or supposed opposite interests, of nations have produced, in the great 
e Of civil history, have been produced, in the small but tumultuous 
field of science, by the supposed incompatibility of a few abstract terms ; and, 
indeed, as has been truly said, the sects-of philosophers have combated, with 
nore persevering violence, ‘to settle what they mean by the constitution of 
the world, than all the conquerors of the world have done to render them- 
selves its, masters. nid th ; + pn 
Still less, I trust, is it: necessary to repeat the warning, already so often 
repeated, that you are not to'conceive, that any classification of the states or 
affections of the mind, as referable to certain powers or susceptibilities, makes 
these powers any thing ‘different and separate from the mind itself, as origi- 
nally and essentially susceptible of’ the various modifications of which these 
yowers are Only a’shorter name. And yet what innumerable controversies 
in philosophy have arisen, and are still frequently arising, from this very mis- 
take, strange and absurd as the mistake may seem. ‘No sooner, for exam- 
ple, were certain affections of the mind classed together, as belonging to the 
, and certain others, as belonging ‘to the wnderstanding,—that is to say, 
‘sooner was the mind, existing im certain states, denominated the under- 
standing, and‘in certain other states denominated the will,—than the under- 
standing and the will ceased to be considered as.the same individual substance, 
-and became immediately, as it were, two opposite and contending powers, in 
the empire of mind, as distinct, as any two sovereigns, with their separate 
nations under their control; and it became an object of as fierce contention 
to determine, whether certain affections of the mind belonged to the under- 
standing, or to the will, as, in the management of political affairs, to deter- 
mine, whether a disputed province belonged to one potentate, or to another. 
Every new diversity of the faculties of the mind, indeed, converted each 
faculty into a little independent mind,—as if the original mind were like that’ 
wonderful animal, of which naturalists tell fis, that may be cut into an almost 
infinite number of parts, each of which becomes a polypus, as perfect as 
that from which it was separated. The only difference is,» that those who 
make us acquainted with this wonderful property of the pelypus, acknow- 
ledge the divisibility of the parent animal; while those, who assert thé spi-_ 
ritual multiplicity, are at the same time assertors of the absolute indivisibili 
of that which they divide. ; ee 
After these warnings, then, which, IF trust, have been almost superfl 
let us now endeavour to form some classification of the mental phenom 
without considering whether our arrangement be similar or dissimilar to that 
of others. In short, let us forget, as much as possible, that any prior arrange-— 
ments have been made, and thmk of the phenomena only. It would, indeed, 


quire more than human vision, to comprehend all these phenomena of the 
nd, in our ga at once,— x ds) 5 ae fr 
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But there is a mode of bringing all this multitude of objects within the sphere 
of our narrow sight, in the same manner as the expanse of landscape over 
which the eye would be long in wandering,—the plains, and hills, and woods, 
and we AE be brought, by human art, within the compass of a 7 
mirror, far less than. the smallest of the innumerable objects which it repre- 
sents. " . mY 

The process of gradual generalizing, by which this reduction is per- 
formed, I have already explained to you. Let us now proceed. tora 
ourselves of it. - ba» 
_ All the feelings and thoughts of the mind, I have already frequent] - 
peated, are only the mind itself existing m certain states. ‘To these suc 
sive states our knowledge of the mind, and consequently our arrangements, 
which ean comprehend only what we know, are necessarily limited. With 
this simple word state, I use the phrase: affection of mind as synonymous, to 
express the momentary feeling, whatever it may be,—with this difference 
only, that the word affection seems to me.better suited for expressing that 
momentary feeling, when considered as an effect;—the feeling itself as a 
state of the mind, and the relation which any particular state of mind may 
bear to the preceding circumstances, whatever they may be that have in- 
duced it. Our states of mind, however, or our affections of mind, are the 
simplest terms which I can use for expressing the whole series of phenom 
na of the mind in all their diversity, as existing phenomena, without any 
mixture of hypothesis, as to the particular mode in which the successive 
changes may be supposed to arise. ; 
».When we consider, then, the various states or affections of the mind, 
which form this series, one circumstanee of difference must strike us, that 
some of them arise immediately, in consequence of the presence of ex- 
ternal objects,—and some, as immediately, in consequence of ¢ertain pre- 
Seding affections of the mind. itself. ‘The one set, therefore, are obviously 
the result of the laws both of matter and of mind,—implying, in external 
objects, a power of affecting the mind, as well’as, in the mind, a susceptibi- 
lity of being affected by them. ‘The other set result from the susceptibilities 
af the mind itself, which has been formed by its divine Author to exist in 
certain states, and to exist in these in a certain relative order Of succession. 
The affections of the one class arise, because some external object is pre- 
sent ;—the affections of the other class arise, because some previous change 


= 


et the states of the mind has taken place. ae . 
To illustrate this distinction by example, let us suppose,ourselves, in walk- 
ross a lawn, to turn our eyes to a particular ‘point, and to perceive 
an oak. That is to say, the presence of the oak,. or rather of the 
light reflected from it, occasions a certain new state of the mind, which we 
all a sensation of vision, an affection, which belongs to the mind alone, in- * 
ney but of which we have every reason to suppose, that the mind, of itself, 
without the presence of light, would not have been the subject. The pecu 
liar sensation, therefore, is the result of the presence of the light reflec 
from the oak; and we perceive it, because the mind is capable of being: 
affected by external things. But this affection of the mind, which has an 
external object for its immediate cause, is not‘the only mental. change which 
iakes place. Other changes succeed it, without any other external impres- 
' ne 
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* © sion. We compare the oak with some other tree which we ha een before, 
and we are struck with its superior magnificence and beauty ;—we imagine 
how some scene more familiar to us would appear, if it were adorned with 
this tree, and how the scene before us would appear, if it we ed of 
le s—we think of the number of years, which must have passed, since 


he oak was an acorn ;—and we moralize, perhaps, on the changes, which 
‘e taken place, in the little history of ourselves and our friends, and, still 
ore, on the revolutions of kingdoms,—and the birth and decay of a whole 


mo 
cai 


turity, through the sunshine-and the storm. Of all the variety of states 


, fom ation of mankind,—while it has been silently and regularly ms oe 
’ e mind, which these processes of thought involve, the only Bedane 


ean be ascribed to ani external objéct as its direct cause, is the prima a 
ception of the oak; the rest have been the result not immediately o any 
thing external, but of preceding states of the mind ;—that particular mental 
ae which constituted’ the sperception of the oak, being followed imme- 
diately by that different state, which constituted the remembrance of some 
tree observed before, and this by that different state which Constituted the 
comparison of the two; and so successively, through all the different pro- 
cesses of thought enumerated. ‘The mind, indeed, could not without the 
presence of the oak,—that is to say, without the presence of the light which 
the oak reflects,—have existed in that state which constituted the perception 
‘of the oak. But as little could any external object, without this’ primary 
mental affection, have produced immediately, any of those other states of the 
mind, which followed the perception. There is, thus, one obvious distinc- 
tion of the mental phenomena ; as im relation to their causes, external or 
internal; and whatever other terms of subdivision it may be nécessary to 
employ, we have, at least, one boundary, and know what it is we meah, 
when we speak of the external and internal affections of the mind. r 
_ The first stage of our generalization, then, has been the reduction of all 
the mental phenomena to two definite classes, according. as the causes, or 
immediate antecedents, of our feelings are themselves mental or material. 
Our next stage must be the still further reduction of these, by some new 
generalizations of the phenomena of each class. . 
The former of these classes,—that of our external affections of the mind, 
* . a, ‘ , . . ° Wie ri 
—is, indeed, so very simple, as to require but little subdivision. The other 
class, however, that of the internal affections or states of the mind,—comp 
_»  hends so large a proportion of the mental phenomena, and these ‘so various 
that without many subdivisions, it would be itself of little aid to us in ov 
arrangement. i ae 
The first great subdivision, then, which I would form, of the internal elass, 
is into our intellectual states of mind, and our emotions. The latter of these 
classes comprehends all, or nearly all the mental states, which — ee 
classed by others, under the head of active powers. I prefer, ho the 
“term emotions, partly, because I wish to,avoid the phrase active powers,— 
which, I own, appears to me awkward and ambiguous, as opposed to other 
oven are not said to be passive; and partly, for reasons before 
oc” 


ventioned, because our intellectual states or energies,—far from being 


_ posed to our active powers,—are, as we have seen, essential elements 
. - * : . bg. om i f \ 
their activity ,—so essential, that, with 


t, without them, these never could have had 
pg | and bedéause I wish to comprehend, under the term, 
_ various ‘states of the mind, which cannot, with propriety, in any case, be 
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been commonly, tha ughy I think, inaccurately, ascribed to the intellectual 
culties,—such as t 
certainly much more analogous to our other emotions,—to our feelings of 


such as grief, joy, astonishment,—and others which have 
he feelings of beauty and sublimity,—feelings, which are 


love or awe,—for example,—than to our,mere remembrances and reason: re 
ings; or to any other states of mind, which ean strictly be called intellectual. 
I speak at present, it must be remembered, of the mere feelings produced © 


by the contemplation of beautiful or sublime objects,—not of the jt 
ment, which we form of objects, as more or less fit to excite these feelings ; 


the judgment being truly intellectual, like all our other judgments ; but being Lal 


at the same time, as distinct from the feelings which it measures, as any 
other judgment from the external or internal objects which it compares. ae” 
The exact meaning of the term emotion, it is difficult to state in any fe 
of words,—for the same reason which makes it difficult, or rather impossible, . 
to explain, what we mean by the term thought, or the terms sweetness — 
bitterness. What can be more opposite than pleasure and pain! the real 
distinction of which is evidently familiar, not to man only, but to every thing 
that lives.; and yet if we were.to attempt to show, in what their difference 
consists, or to give a verbal definition of either, we should find the task to be 
no easy one. Every person understands what is meant by an emotion, at 
least as well, as he understands what is meant by any intellectual power ; or, 
if he do not, it can be explained to him, only by stating the number of feel- 
ings to which we give the name, or the circumstances which induce them. 
All of them, indeed, agree in this respect, that they imply peculiar vividness 
of feelings, with this important circumstance, to distinguish them from the 
vivid pleasures and pains of sense,—that they do not rise immediately from 
the presence of external objects; but subsequently to the primary feelings, 
which we term sensations or perceptions. Perhaps if any definition of them 
be possible, they may be defined to be vivid. feelings, arising immediately 
from the consideration of objects, perceived, or remembered, or imagined, or 
from other prior emotions. In some cases,—as in that of the emotion which 
_ beauty excites,—they may suceeed.so rapidly to the primary perception, as 
almost to form a part of it. Yet we find no great difficulty of analysis, in 
arta the pleasing effect of beauty, from the perception of the mere 
- forni and colour, and can very readily imagine the same accurate perception 
f these, without the feeling of beauty,.as we can imagine the same feeling 
_ of beauty to accompany the perception of forms and colours very different. 
we 


F ' “ Sure the rising sun, 
ray O’er the cerulean convex of the sea, 
_» With equal brightness, and with equal warmth, ° 
Might roll his oe orb; nor yet the soul i 
Thus feel her frame expanded, and’ her powers oy 
Exulting in the splendour shé beholds, . res Ts ae 
» Like a young conqueror moving through the pomp. ‘ fe 
: Of some triumphal day. When join’d at eve, re 
Soft murmuring streams, and gales of gentlest breath, , 
Melodious Philomela’s wakeful strain 
Attemper, could,not man’s discerning ear, . : 
Through all its tones, the sympathy pursue ; 
Nor yet this breath diviné of nameless joy % 
Br, toa Steal through his veins, and fan the awaken’d heart, a5 a 
6 Mild as the breeze, yet rapturous as the song ?”* ye 


‘ia Our emotions, then, even in the cases in which they seem most directly 
Pleasures of Imagination, Book III. v.464—478. 
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» @ to coexist vith pein are still easily distinguishab m its and, in like. 


ie 


when they arise from the indellectual states of se = imagination, 
comparison, — re “equally ie sg from what we: remember, or 

im agine, or compare. ‘They form ‘truly a separate order of the internal 
ctions of the mind,—as‘distiuct from the intellectual phenomena, as the 
, to which they both belong, is distinguishable from the class of external 
Ci tions, that arise ‘immediately from the’ oe esence of objects without.” 
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* Like: my last. Lede gentlemen,’ I icine to prepare the way, for 
arranging, i in certain classes, that almost infinite variety of phenomena, which 
the mind exhibits,—pointing out to you athe peculiar difficulty of such a clas- 
sification, in the ease of phenomena so indefinite and fugitive, as’ those of the 
mind,/and the nature of that’ generalizing principle of analogy or resemblance, 
on which every classification, whether of the material or mental phenomena, 
must alike proceed. “I then 'took-a slight view of the primary, teading divi- 
sions of the phenomena of the mind, which have met with most general 
adoption,—the very ancient division af them, as of two great departments, 
belonging to'the understanding and -the will,—and the similar division’ of 
them, as referable to two classes of yowers, termed the ¢ntellectual and ae- . 
tive powers of the'mind. J explained to you the reasons, which led me to 
reject’ both these: divisions,’ as at once incomplete, ‘from not comprehending 
all the phenomena, and inaccurate, from confounding even those phenomena, 
which they may truly be considered as:comprehending. 

After rejecting these, it became necessary to attempt some new arrange- 
ment, especially as we found reason to believe that some advantage could 
scarcely fail to arise from the attempt itself, even though it should fail’as to 

_» its great object; and we, therefore, proceeded to consider and arrange the 
phenomena, as nearly‘as possible, in the same manner as we should have 
done, if no arrangement of them had ever been made before. 
In thus considering them, the first important distinction which occurred to 
be ated to their causes, or immediate ‘antecedents, as foreigh' to the min 
belonging to the mind itself; a distinction too striking. to be neglec 
sa ground of primary division. "Whatever that may be, which fone 3 an 
nks, it has been formed to be suscepuble of certain changes of si 
sequence of the mere presence “of external objects, or at least of chang 
oduced in our mere bodily organs, which, themselves, may bi be considered 
s external to the mind; and it is Dg of certain other iri 8 of 


pt oarease shadow wet hig own crema ee | 
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A te See ion of the phenomena of sheltthinady into its external and» 
internal affections the word affection pang wee by me, as the simplest 
‘term for expressing a mere change of state induced, in ‘relation to t ae r% 
-Ing-cause, or the circumstances, whatever they wa ey been, by which the 
change was.immediately preceded. — 

The class of internal affections,—by far the more copious ¢ oe 
the two,—we divided into two great orders; our intellectual states of m 
and our emotions, words which are, perhaps, better understood, before ar 
definition is: attempted of them, than after it, but which are sufficiently. ni 
ligible without definition, and appear to exhaust completely the whole 1 
nal affections of the mind. / We have’ sensations or perceptions. ) 
obj ects that affect our bodily organs; these I term the sensitive or external 
afloat of the mind; we remember objects—we imagine them i in ag 
situations—we compare their relations ; these mere conceptions or no 

_of objects and their qualities, as elements of our general knowledge, a ; 
what I have termed the intellectual states of the mind ; we are moved with L 
certain lively « feelings, on the consideration of what we thus perceive, or 
remember, or imagine, or compare, with feelings, for example, of beauty, or + 
sublimity, or astonishment, or love; or hate, or hope, or fear; these, and 
various other vivid feelings, analogous to them, are our emotions. \ sa 

‘ There is no portion of our consciousness, which does not appear to me to 
be included in one or-other of these three divisions. To know all our sen- 
sitive states or affections,—all our intellectual states,—and all our emotions, 
is to ia all _ states or phenomena of the mais ; yet 

pase aides’ ‘Unde animus scire incipiat, quibus a aide: ft | 
-Principiis. seriem rerum tenuemque catenam . 
Mnemosyne ; Ratio unde, rudi sub pectore tardum 


Augeat imperium, et primum mortalibus egris 
Tra, dolor, maint et cur@ nascantur inanes.’’* ; 3 


a 


pe It a oe be. conceived, pain thats in . dividing the claas of itotien!” 
affections of the mind, into the two distinct orders of intellectual states, and 
emotions ;,and, in speaking of our emotions as subsequent in their origin, I 
wish to be understood, that these never, are combined, | at the same moment, 
in that sense of combination, as applied to the mind, ‘which I have already , 
explained too frequently, to need again.to define. and illustrate it, On the 
contrary, they very frequently concur ; but, ui all cases in which they do 
concur, it is easy for us to distinguish them by reflective analysis. The 
emotion of pity, for example, may continue in the mind, while we are intel- 
lectually planning means of relief, for the sufferers who ‘occasioned it; ; but, 
ie the pity and the reasoning coexist, we have little difficulty. in separat- 
them in our reflection. It is the same with all our vivid desires, which | ‘ 
t merely lead to action, but accompany it. The sage, who in the silence 
idnight, continues. still those labours which the morning began, watchi 


ee 


th in his hand the invisible thread, which leads into the labyrinths of 4s oy 


»xploring those secrets of. the mind itself, by the aid of which he is afier-. i 
s to lay down rules of more accurate philosophizing, and to become the 
of all who think, is not cheered, in his toils, merely by occasional 
of the truth “await his search. The on of future 
ie; tee Gray de Prineipiis Cogitandi; Lib.A. v. 1—5. » MPa ecto < 
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discovery is, a were, Songs) light, that pilfines upon him and warns, 
him ; and, in th e very mom in which he watches, and calculates, and 
arranges, there ther principles of his nature, in as lively exercise as his 
powers of obser and reasoning. — The warrior, at the head of an army 
which he habyplen led from victory to victory, and which he is leading again 
to new fields of conflict, does not think of glory only in the intervals of me- 
ditation or-action. ‘The passion which he obeys, is not.a mere inspiring 
genius, at occasionally descends to rouse or invigorate. It is the soul of 
iit spon existence,—it marches with him, from station ‘to station,—it 
tes with him in his tent,—it conquers with him in the ye 4 thinks. 

“new successes, in the very moment of vanquishing ; and, e en 
when his body has yielded at last to the influence of that fatigue, €,00! 
it was scarcely conscious, while there was room for. any new € exerti 


y “t OD by 
which fatigue could be increased, and when all the anxietiesof pilveneber 
are slumbering with it, the passion that animates him, more active still, 


“a “does not quit him as he rests, but is wakeful in his very sleep, bringing before 
hi 


1 dreams, that almost renew the tumults and the toils of the day. . Our 
D ions, then, may coenist with various sensations, remembrances, -reason- 
——in the same manner as these feelings, sensitive or intellectualy may 

mepigusly coexist with each other. But we do not think it less necessary to 

ss Our sensations of vision as different from our sensations of smell, and 
our comparison, as itself different from the separate sensations compared, 
because we may, at the same moment, both see and smell a rose, and. may 
endeavour to appreciate the relative amount of pleasure which that beautiful 
flower thus doubly affords. In like manner, our intellectual states of mind, 
and our emotions, are not the less to be considered as distinct classes, use 
any vivid passion may’ continue to exist together with those intellectual pro- 
cesses of thought, which .it originally. spraraphed; ane which, after prompting, 
it prolongs. er 

‘In all these cases, however, in which an emotion coemists with the results 
of other external or internal influences, it is still easy to distinguish i its subse- 
quence of the feelings that preceded it: Pity, for example, as in the case 
to which I have before alluded, may coexist with a long train of thoughts, 
that are busily occupied in endeavouring to relieve most effectually the 
misery which is pitied ; but, the misery must have been itself an object of our 
thought, before the state of mind which constitutes pity, could have been 
induced. . The emotion which we feel, on the contemplation of beauty, may 
continue to coexist with our mere perception of the forms and ° olours of 


bodies ; but these forms and colours must have been perceived s, before 
delightful emotion could have been originally felt. In ’short, our emo- 
though like the warmth and radiance, which seem to accompany the 
presence ofthe sun, rather than to flow from it—they may seem i 


nA “many eases to be a part of the very feelings which excite them, are yet, 


_ every instance, as truly secondary to these feelings, as the light which beams 
on us, on the surface of our-earth, is subsequent. to the Fisioy of ‘the _ 
orb of day. iar. solar oe 
As yet, we have advanced, but a short way, in our generalization e 
mental phenomena: Though, as far as we have advanced, our 
seems colle distinct and comprehensive. ‘The mind is sus 
i i of certain intellectual modificati , 
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is capable of existing in certain states, he varieties of which correspond 
with these particular designations. 
what we have seen,—we regard what w agposramaneines) or compare; with 
desire or with aversion ; and of these, ee oO Prats analogous: to these, the 
whole of life, sensitive, intellectual, or moral, is com ose Every minute, 
therefore, of every hour, \in all its variety of occupation, is but a portion of 
this. complic 
down from a 


eminence, on the prospect beneath.—On one side all is deso- 


lation,—and we see perhaps, at a little distance, some half-roofless hovel, as. _ 


miserable as the waste immediately around it, which has searcely the 


dness. On the other side, all is plenty and magnificence ;—and we 
see, amid lawns and wooded banks, a mansion as different in as aspect, as if 
the beings that inhabited it were of-a different race,—which, as a Sai the * 
scene, where it is placed, accords so harmoniously with the whole, ity 
without i it, the scene itself would appear incomplete, and almost incong ot 
as if stripped of some essential charm. ‘To view these separate dw alliseal 
all the objects around them—if no other feeling arose—would be to hay 
series of external or sensitive affections only. But itis scarcely possible 
us to view them, without the umstant rise-of those intellectual states of — 
which constitute comparison, and of those affectionssof another order, which 
constitute the emotions of admiration and. desire in the one case, and in the 
other the: emotions that are opposite to admiration and desire, together per- 
ith some of those bitter emotions which the sight of misery makes in 
breast that is not unworthy of so satred-an influence. 
Tn this example, our intellectual states of mind, and our emotions, have 
for their objects things really existing’ without ; but the external affections of 
our senses, though the most permanent, and usually the most vivid, and there- 
fore the best remembered, of all the sources of our internal feelings, are far 
from being necessary, in every instance, to the production of these.) ‘There 
is,a constant, or almost constant succession of internak affections of mind, of 
thoughts, and emotions, following thoughts and emotions, which even though 
_we wete to be rendered incapable of a single new sensation,—if our animal 
‘life could in these circumstances be long protracted;—would still preserve to 
us also that intellectual and moral existence, which is the only life that is 
worthy of the name. The knowledge which we acquire from without, lives 
in us within; and, in such a case as that which I have now imagined, our 
memory would. be to us in some measure every sense, which we had lost, 
creating to us again that very world which had vanished before us. If ap 
could compare and love or hate only things actually? present, we should 
» from the maturity and perfection of an infant’s mind, and should sc 


yprehends in its little sphere of foresight and memory, some few. moments 
east of the past, and even a moment or two of the future. It is with the 
et with the past, that, intellectually and morally, we are chiefly con- 
To these high capacities of our being, the subjects, which can ex- 
powers and feelings, however distant in time or place, are as it 
ts ingly present,—like that mysterious eternal now, of which theo- 
“ak,—in which past, present, and future are considered, as, in 
" every age, alike visible. to the omniscient glance of the 
. 22 


, we remember, or: compare, 


tissue. , Let us suppose ourselves, for e ample, | looking _ 


dwelling for any living thing, but seems rather, as if Nature * 
ginally placed: it there, as a part of the general nee and 


dvanced to the rank of idiocy, which, limited as it is in its range, still . 
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Divinity. We love the virtues, of r which we read, with the same sort of 
emotion, with whieh we love the virtues that are mingling with us in the pre- 
sent hour, ‘The patriot of the most remote age,—of whom we know nothing, 
but the historical tale, of his voluntary perils or sufferigs, in‘some generous 
cause,—is like friend of our familiar intercourse ;. and the sacrifices, that 
wrought the happiness of millions of beings, who are now not merely: wn- 
known to us, but of whom not a single name is remembered on the earth, 
awake a sort of veneration, that is almost combined with gratitude, as if we 
e in the presénce of a personal deliverer. It 4s the same with absolute un- 
ity, nor merely with that which no longer exists, but with that which never 
had existence. ‘We are struck with the beauty of what we only ima 5 al ‘in 


~ the same manner, though perhaps not with the same liveliness of feeling,’ as 


we are struck with the beauty of external things... Oar emotions then, 
however dependent they may have been originally, are now no longer 
dependent on these external things. ‘They may arise, from memory or ima- 
gination, as readily as‘ from perception; but when they arise from memo y 


' or imagination, they are as truly distinguishable from what we remember ant 


imagine, as they are distinguishable from our perceptions of mere forms and 


colours and other sensible qualities, when they arise from what we perceive. 


‘Te- have: arranged all the varieties of feelings of which the mind is-suscep- 
tible, in the three great divisions to which our arrangement as yet has ex+ 
tended,—though it is unquestionably to have madesome advance in our 
generalization,—is yet to have made only a small part of the necessary 
progress ; since each of these three orders comprehends almost imumerable 


phenomena, which require the aid of more ‘minute division. In the elass of 


our external affections, indeed, this subdivision is very simple and easy ; 
since our separate organs of sense furnish, of themselves, a very evident 
ground of distinction. | But the two orders of our internal affections have no 
such obvious and tangible’ distinction, to serve as-the basis of their-subdivi- 


‘sions. They admit, however,—as I trust we shall -find,—of distinctions, 


which, though not equally obvious, are almost equally definite, and require 
only a very little reflection, to be understood as clearly, as the organic rela- 
tions, according to which we distinguish our sensations of sound, or smell, or 
sight. It is not my intention, however, to proceed, at present, to thé consi- 
deration of these subdivisions ; since the nature of the more minute arrange- 
ment will, I « conceive, be better understood, when we come to treat of each 
separate order fully, than they could be now, by the mere enumeration of a 
few names, of the propriety of which, as mere names, and, still more of the 
propriety of the arrangement which they ‘involve, you could not be oy Sv 
to form any accurate judgment, without.a fuller elucidation. . 

_ All which I must request you, then, at present, to keep in reupetyhablane, 
is the primary division, which we have made, of the different states of eo 
mind into two great classes, and the secondary division which we have ma 
of one of these classes, into its two very comprehensive orders,—You will 
remember, then, that the various affections, of which the mind is susceptible, 
are either external, as they arise from causes without the mind, or internal, 
as they arise from previous states; of the mind _ itself ;—that of these inter- 
nal affections, some are mere conceptions or notions of former feelings, or a 
objects and of the qualities or relations of objects, as remembered or ve 
riously combined or, compared,—results of different susceptibi 


intellectual constitution, to which different names have been given, conc 
“a 
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memory, imagination, ‘abstraction, reason, and other synonymous terms ;— 
that these internal affections or states of the mind, which [ have denomi- 
nated its intellectual states, are distinctly separable, in our reflective analysis, 
_ from certain vivid feelings, that may arise instantly in the mind, on the con- 
sideration of these mere intellectual results, or on the pe of objects 
without,—feelings of admiration, loye, desire, and various other analogous, or 
opposite states of the mind ;—but that there is suclr an order of vivid feel- 
ings, whicli arise, in many cases, on the mere consideration of what we per- 


‘ceive or remember, or imagine, or compare, and that this order is whatI 


wish to be distinguished by the name of emotions. 


which a 
vision which we have made of this latter class, I shall proceed to consider, 
first, ‘The external powers or susceptibilities of the mind; 2dly, The intel- 
lectual powers or susceptibilities of the mind ; and 3dly, Its susceptibilities 
of emotion,—beginning with that class, which we have every reason to sup- 
pose to be ‘first, in the’ actual order of developement,—the powers or sus- 
ceptibilities of the mind, in its immediate relation to its own bodily organs. ~~ 

Certain states of our bodily organs are directly followed by certain states 
or affections of our mind ;—certain states or affections of our mind are di- 
rectly followed by certain states of our bodily organs. ‘The nerve of sight, 
for example, is affected in a certain manner ; ‘vision, which is an affection or 
state of the mind, is its consequence. I will to move my hand; the hand 
obeys my will, so rapidly, that the motion, though truly subsequent, seems 
almost to accompany my volition, rather than to follow it. In conformity 
with the definitions before given of power and susceptibility, the one as im- 
plying a reference to something consequent, the other a refefence to some- 
thing antecedent, should be inclined to consider the sensation which follows 
the presence, of an external object as indicating a mental susceptibility of 
being so affected ;—the production of muscular motion by the will, as indi- 
cating a mental power. But the terms are of less consequence, if you 
understand fully the distinction that is implied in them; and you may be 


allowed still, in.compliance with the general Janguage, to speak of the power 


or faculty of sensation or perception, if you mean nothing more, as often as 
you use these terms, than that the mind is affected in a certain manner, and, 
therefore, must have had a previous susceptibility of being thus affected 
whenever certain changes have previously taken place in that nervous sys- 
tem with which it is connected. . 

In considering the susceptibilities of the mind, I comprehend, under its 
external affections, all those phenomena or states of the mind which are 
commonly termed sensations ; together with all our internal organic feelings of 
» easure-or pain, that arise from states of the nervous system, as much as our 

ther sensations.» “Many of these are commonly ranked under another head, 
that of appetites,—such as hunger, thirst; the desire of repose, or of change 
of muscular position, which arises from long continued exertion ; the oppres- 
sive anxiety, which arises from impeded respiration, and-various other dis- 
eases, arising from bodily uneasiness. But these appetites-evidently admit 
of being analyzed into two distinct elements,—a pain of a peculiar species, 

d a subsequent desire of that which is to relieve the pain,—states of mind, 


one may immediately succeed the other but which are, unques-— 


tionably, as different in themselves, as if no such succession took place,—as 


ee this division, therefore, of the mental phenomena, into those 
of external and those which are of internal origin, and the subdi- 
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different as the pleasure of music is from the mere desire of enjoying it again, 
or as.the pain of ¢ ssive heat, in burning, from the subsequent desire of 
coolness. ~The. pain, which is one element of the appetite, is an external 
affection of the mind, to be-classed with-our other sensations,—the succeed- 
ing desire, | fa is another element of it, 1s an internal affection of the 
mind, to bee assed with our other emotions of desire. We might pre cal 
the same pain of hunger, though we had not been aware, that it arose 
want of fot, and consequently could not have felt any desire of food, — 

merely the general desire of relief which attends every disagreeable a 
i We might have felt the same uneasiness, which we term thirst, though 
~ wé had not been aware that it would be relieved by a draught of any beve- 
"amine the same pain of impeded respiration or fatigue, though nature 
had not Jed us instinctively, in the-one case to perform the muscular actions 
necessary for expiration and inspiration ; in the other, to change our i 
and thus give repose to tlie wearied limbs. Whatever be the organic sta 
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which occasion these painful feelings, that are aga > in our appeti s 


there can be no doubt, that some organic affections precede them, as truly as 
some affection of an external. organ precedes the pain of a burn, or the 
painful temporary blindness, when we are dazzled with excessive light. And 
though, in the case of the, appetite, we may give the same name to the paip, 
and to the desire of that which is to relieve the pain; or rather, : may give 
one name to the combination of the two feelings,—which i is not to be won- 
dered at, where the two feelings’are so universally and so immediately suc 
cessive, —this error, or rather this mere abbreviation of language, is no reason 
- that we should consider the elementary pain. itself, as different, in kind, from 
our other pains, that have not merely half a term to express them, but a 
whole undivided,word of their own. ‘The pain, of which the appetite desires 
relief, is a sensation, as much as any other internal bodily pain which we 
],—a ‘state or affection of the mind, arising, immediately and solely, from 


"a state or affection of the body,—which is the only definition that can be 


- given of a sensation. 
The pain of hunger and thirst, then, and, in general, every. internal. pain 
“arising from a state of the bodily organs,—and-distinct from the subsequent 
desires which they occasion,—are as truly sensations, as-any other ss ; 
and the desires that follow these particular sensations, are as truly desire 
any other desires of which we have the consciousness. We may, inde 
we resolve to invent a new name for those particular desires, that termi 
immediately i in the relief of bodily pain, or the production of ioiilgqienaie. 
give to such desires the name of appetites; but it is surely a ve es, 
analysis only, that is necessary to separate, from the desire of, the 
feeling of the pain which we wish to be relieved; since it’ i 
that the pain must have existed primarily before any such desi 
. That the various species of uneasiness, which are elementary 
appetites, recur, at intervals, in which there is some degree of 
yes,not alter their nature, when they do recur, so as to rendel 
nent necessary for including them. Th ntal stat 
stitute the uneasiness that is felt, recur thus hinge ot aawr ding 
peculiar in the mind itself, the phenomena of w which a alone we are snail 
because the body is only at intervals in the stat 


periods, at which the appetite of hunger recur 
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one hundred times in the day, at interval the most Heregular, n that 


which is immediately followed by the feeling of hunger, the painful feeli 1g, 
and the consequent desire of food, which hasbeen found-to relieve 
would of course’ be felt one hundred times in the day. 
therefore, of the recurrence of this state of the nerves, ‘is 
which belongs to the consideration of the physiologist of the body, not of the 
physiologist of the mind, whose. immediate office is finished, when he can 


trace any particular feeling of the mind to some affection of era 


frame, as its invariable Antecedents and who knowing, therefore, that the 
feeling of pain in any of our appetites, is the effect or result of some anic . 
affection, is not surprised that it should not reeur, when that drganic affection 
has not préviously taken place,—any more than he is surprised that we do 
not enjoy the fragrance of rdses ‘or violets, when there’ are no particles of 
odour to be inhaled by us ; or do not listen to songs and choral harmonies, 
when there is no vibration to be transmitted ‘to the auditory nerve. It is at 


~ certain regular periods, that the full light of day, and the twilight of morning . 


and evening, are perceived by us. But we do not think it necessary, on 
this account, to give any peculiar name to these visual perceptions, to distin- 
guish them from others less regular, beeause we know, that the reason of the 
periodic recurrence of these perceptions, is that thé various degrees of sun- 
shine, which produce them, exist only at such intervals. We are hungry, 
vhen the nerves of the stomach are in a certain state ; we perceive the sun, 
when the organ of vision is ina certain state. It-is as little wonderful, that 
we should not have the feeling of hunger, except when the nerves" of the 
stomach are in this'state, as that we should not -have the ore of the 
meridian sun, when the sun itself is beneath our horizon. 

Since the-mere pains of appetite, however, most. important’ as they t truly 
are, for the ends which they immediately answer, are yet of little importa ance 
in relation to our general knowledge, it is unnecessary to dwell on theth a 
length. But-I cannot quit the consideration of them, without remarking 
that admirable provision which the gracious Author of Nature has made by 
them, for the preservation not of our being merely; but of our well-being — ; 


of that health and vigour, without whiels, : a frail and feverish existence, at 


ye in its relation to this: earthly scene, would be of little value. The 
aily’ waste of the body requir es daily supply to compensate it; and if this 
ply be neglected, or be inadequate—or, on the other hand, if it be inor- 
ately great, disease is the necessary consequence. ‘To preserve the me- 
dium, therefore, or at least to prevent any very great deviation from it, He, 
who planned our feelings and faculties as well as our bodily frame, has made 
it painful for us to omit what is so important to life ; and painful also to pro- 
tone the te in any great proportion, after the ‘demands of nature have 
ay adequa ely satisfied. If food -had afforded gratification only as relieving 
e pain a these natural boundaries of appetite would have required 
noe al or physical. lessons of temperanee: Butthe indulgence 
of: ature in conferrmg on us the sense of taste, and making food a luxury 
as well eke relief, ibuse, as we abuse her other kindneésses. The pl 
perate of senses, may lead, ih some degree, p 
oe point ofsupply, the greater number of mankind ;- and may di 
onto at. all those herds of unthinking sensualists wh 

sit enjoyment of an hour, to mpe health and vietie; and intellectua 
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points out in the feeling of satiety, where intemperance begins, or where it 
has already begun ; and if they persist, notwithstanding this feeling, how 
much more would they be in danger of over-loading the powers of life, if 
there had been no such feeling of growing uneasiness, to suppress the avidity 
, of insatiable indulgence. mee TE Mee, 
° Though a man knew,”.says Dr. Reid, “that his life must be supported 
by eating, reason could not direct him when to-eat, or what; how much, or 
how often. In all these things, appetite is a much better-guide than reason. 
Were reason only to direct us in this matter, its calm voice would often be 
_ drowned in the hurry of business, or the charms of amusement. But the 
voice of appetite rises gradually, and, at last, becomes loud enough to call 
off our attention from any other employment.”* =. | hyd 
- If indeed, the necessary supply were long neglected, the morbid state of 
the body which would ensues though no pain, of actual ‘hunger were to be 
felt, would convince, at last, the sufferer of his folly. But the providence 
of our Gracious Creator, has not trusted the existence of man to the danger- 
e" ous admonition of so rough a monitor, which might, perhaps, bring his folly 
He: before him only when it.was too late to be wise. The pain of hunger— 
that short disease, if it may be so termed, which it is in our poms so speed- 
.__ ily to cure, prevents, diseases that more truly deserve the name. Between 
satiety on one side, and want on the other, the stream of’ health flows 
tranquilly along, which,. but for these boundaries, would speedily waste and 
disappear ; as the most magnificent river, which, if dispersed over a bound- 
less plain, would flow almost .into nothing, owes its abundance and majestic 
P beauty to the very banks that seem, to confine its waters within too narrow 
7 _ -acchannel. Fen” Hf othe 
_ ¢ Besides those’ particular feelings of bodily uneasiness, which, as attended 
-_ with desire, constitute our appetites, there are other affections of the same 
< € class, which, though not usually ranked with our external sensations or per- 
» ceptions, because we find it difficult to ascribe them to any local organ, are 
, | unquestionably to be arranged under the same head. since they are feelings 
‘which arise, as immediately and directly from a certain ,state of a part of 
the nervous system, as any of the feelings which we more commonly ascribe 
_ to external sense. | Of this-kind is that muscular pleasure of alacrity in 
action, which forms so great a part of the cohen of the young: of ‘every 
species of living beings, and which is felt, tough in a less degree, at every 
bs period of life, even the-most: advanced ; or which, when it ceases in age, 
only gives place to another species.of muscular pleasure—that which consti- 
tutes the pleasure of ease—the same species of feeling, which pape to 
every one, the delight of exercise, by sweetening the repose to which "it 
léads, and thus making it indirectly, aswell as directly, a source of enjoy 
ment. ’ Fe fe meet : oa 
In treating of what have been termed the acquired perceptions of vision, 
* which are truly what give, to vision its range of power, and without which 
the mere perception of colour would be of little more value than any ather 
of the simplest of our sensations, I shall have an opportunity of pointing out 
to you some most. important: purposes, to which our muscular feelings are 
* instrumental ; and in the nicer analysis which I am inclined to make of 
1s commonly ascribed to touch,—if my analysis be accurate—we 
find them operating at least as powerfully. At present, however, | 
* On the Active Powers, Essdy HI. c. 1. i <n 
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speak of them merely as’ sources of animal pleasure or pain, “of pleasure 
during moderate. exercise and repose, and of pain during morbid” lassitude, 
or the fatigue of oppression and unremitted labour. ¥ 
The pleasure which attends good health, and which is certainly more than 
mere freedom from pain, is a pleasure of the same kind. It isa pleasure, 
however; which, like every other long continued bodily pleasure, we may 
suppose to be diminished by habitual enjoyment ; and it is therefore, chiefly, | 
on recovery ‘from sickness, when the habit has been long broken by feelings 
of an opposite kind, that we recognise what it must originally have been ; 5 Hf, 
indeed, it be in our power to separate, completely, the mere animal pleasur ie) 
from those mingling reflecting pleasures which arise ‘from the consideration” 
a ‘past pain, and the expectation of future delight. ‘To those among: you, ’ 
know what it is to have risen from the long captivity of a bed of sick: 
nei I need not say, that every: function is, in this case, more than mere 
vigour ; it is a happiness, but to breathe and to move ; and not every lim » 
merely, but almost every fibre of every limb, has its separate sense of enjoy- | 
ment. ‘What ablessed thing it is to breathe the fresh air !” said Count 7 
Struensee, on quitting his dungeon, though he was quitting it only to be led 
to the place of execution, and cannot, therefore, be ‘supposed to have | mat 
much more than the mere we oe id %; 
. : 4 a we al 
“ He does not scorn it, a sallemiossiee long - 
In some unwholesome dungeon, and a prey 


To sallow sickness, which the vapours dank 
And clammy of his dark abode have bred, 


| a le * 2 
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. Escapes at last to liberty and light; - tt . 
: His cheek recovers soon its healthful hue; nil & 
% His eye relumines its extinguish’d fires ; * f a ; 
Me? 32 133 He walks, he leaps, he runs—is:-wing’d with j Joys t ae 
_And riots in the sweets of every breeze. ay ELK On a 


On these mere animal gratifications, however, Lneed not dwell any longer. a 4 
There is much more to interest our curiosity, in the sensations and percep- 
tions which, more frequently go under those names; to the consideration ef . 
which I shall proceed in my next Lecture. 


LECTURE XVIII. Li - 


ef 
on? THE MORE | DEFINITE EXTERNAL cack alate or MIND IN sf 
” . GENERAL. ” ris aaa Ms 
In my Lecture yesterday, after some further elucidation of the triple di- y 
vision which we formed of the mental phenomena, as-external or sensitive "s 
affections of the mind, intellectual states of the mind,—emotions,—I pro- : 
ceeded to. consider the first of these divisions, of which the characteristi P 
distinction i is, that the phenomena included in it have their causes or imme- ‘ 
diate antecedents external to the mind itself. In this division, I compr 
h ded, together with the feelings which are universally ascribed to. cert air ” 
einai aia many feelings, which, though unquestionably originating in “ih 
_* Cowper’s Task, book i bd ‘ P 
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states of our bodily organs, as much as our other sensatio , are yet com- 
“monly ranked as a different order—such as our mania appetites, or rather — 
that elementary uneasiness which is only a part, b get an essential part 
of our appetites, and which is easily distinguishable from the mere co a 
which is the other element; since, howev rapid the succession of 1 
may be, we are yet conscious of them as —. The particula 
siness, it is evident, must have been felt as’a sensation before the dave of 
that which is to yéliewa the uneasiness could have arisen. To, the same 
class, too, I referred the various organic feelings, which constitute th animal 
_ pleasure of good: health, when every corporeal function is exercised in just 
~ degree ; and in a particular manner, our muscular feelings, whether of mere 
_ general lassitude or alacrity ; or those fainter differences of feelings which 
- _—_@rise in our various motions and. attitudes, from the different muscles that are — 
exercised, or from the greater or less. contraction of thé same muscles. 
. ‘These muscular feelings, though they may be almost unnoticed by us during 
the influence of stronger sensations, are yet sufficiently. powerful, wheh we 
attend to them, to render us, independently of sight and«touch, i great 
measul nsible-of the position of our body in general, and of its various 
; _ comparatively indistinct as they are, they become,—in many 
: eases, as in the acquired perceptions of vision, for example, and equally too, 
‘as I conceive, in various other instances, in whieh little attention has heen 
paid to them by philosophers,—elements of some of the nicest and most ac- 
_curate judgments which we form. rage 
‘It is, however, to that-videst and most important order of our al 
biidiesions, which comprehends the feelings more commonly termed sensa ons, 
and universally ascribed to particular organs of sense, that we have now to 
_ proceed. In these, *we find the rude domadiin of all our knowledge, the 
_ materials on.which the mind is ever operating, and without which, it seems 
to us almost impossible to conceive that it could ever have operated at all, 
or could, even in its Leg gp inactivity, have been CONSCHMIST SE of i its own inert 
existence. 

f This order of our extastial feelings comprehends all those states of mind, 
however various they may be, which immediately succeed the Changes of 
state, produced, in any of our organs of sense, by the presence of certain 
external bodies. ‘The mental affections are themselyes,—as I have said,— 

| commonly termed sensations }\but we have no verb, in our language, which 

bd denotes what is expressed i in the substantive noun. | To feel 1s, in its 
ae ens either much more limited or much more general, being confined, 
vin restricted meaning, to the sensations of one organ, that of touch,—and 
Rs asa ‘more general word, ‘being applicable to all the varieties of our conscious- 
‘te 
. 
: 
. 
: 


\ ness, as much as to those particular Pilate which are immediately sucees- 
sive to the affections 6f our organs of sense.! We are said, in this wider use 
; of the term, to feel indignation, love, surprise, as readily as we are said to 
: el the warmth of a fire, or the coldness of snow. ie. 
defining our sensations, to be those mental affections, which are imme- 
rat successive to certain organic affections, produced by 
ternal things, it is very evident that I have made two ass 1s, —first 
of the existence of external things, that affect our organs 0 ‘sense ; ‘aad 
-condly of organs of sense, that are affected by externa things ;—unless, in- 
“deed, the netlecption of the existence of organs of sense be considered—as 
* in philosophic truth §t unquestionably is+only another form of the assump- 
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tion or the e: istence of external things, since, in relation to the sentient 
“mind, the organs thus supposed to exist, are, in strictness of language, exter- 
nal, as much as the objects supposed to act upon them. , All of which we 
are truly conscious, in sensation, is the mental affection, the last link of the 
series in the supposed process ; what we term our perceptions of organs of 
sense, or of other external things that act upon these—our ideas, for exam- 
ple, of a brain or an eye, a house or a mountain, being as truly states of our 
own percipient mind, and nothing but states of our own mind, as our feeling 
of joy or sorrow, hope or fear, love or hate,—to which we never think of 


giving an existence, nor a direct and immediate cause of existence, out of 


ourselves. (By the very constitution of our nature, however, or by the influ- 


ence of associations as irresistible as intuition itself,—it is impossible for us 


_not to feel this essential reality in the causes of one set of our mental affec- 
tions, in the same manner as it is impossible for us to ascribe it to another 
set. / The brain, the eye, the house, the mountain, we believe, and cannot 
but believe, to have external existence, independent of our own; the joy,and 
sorrow, hope and fear, love and hate, we believe, and cannot but believe, to 
be merely states.of our own mind, occasioned by other former st tes of mind, 
and dependent, therefore, for their continuance, on our own Seated ex- 
istence only. Even in our wildest dreams,—in which we imagine all things 
that are possible, and almost all things which are impossible ; we never con- 
sider our joy or sorrow, as directly indicative of any thing separate from 


ourselves, and independent of us, ; “4 
ae ; “ While o’er our limbs sleep’s soft dominion spread, 

ae os, ae What tho’ our soul fantastic measures trod, 

‘. _-—- O’er fairy fields; or mourn’d along the gloom 


Of pathless woods ; or down the eraggy steep 
Hurl’d headlong, swam with pain the mantled pool ; 
Or scaled the cliff,—or danced on hollow winds, Fhe * AN 
With antic shapes, wild natives of the brain ;” ° ae 


it was still only the cliff, the wood, the pool, which-we considered as exter 


nal: the sorrow with which we mourned along our gloomy track, the pain 
with which we swam the turbid water, the horror which we felt at the antic 
shapes, with which we mingled in the ghostly dance, were felt to be wholly 
in ourselves, and. constituted, while they lasted, the-very feeling of our own 
existence.—The belief of an external world is, however, to come afterwards 
under our full examination :—It is sufficient, for the present, to know, that 
in the period after infancy, to which alone our memory extends, we are led, 
irresistibly, to believe in it; and that the belief of it, therefore, in whatever 
manner it may have originated in the imperfect perceptions of our infancy, is 
oar when those perceptions are mature, so completely .beyond the power 
5 


argument to overcome, that* it exists, as strongly, in those who reason 
ainst, it,-as in those who reason for it ;—that the reference to a direct ex- 
ternal cause, however, does not accomparty every feeling of our mind, but is 
confined to a’ certain number of that long succession of feelings, which forms 


be a to the sceptic’; and the reasoning of Dr Reid on the subject, as 
Vor. I. . ae " 
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far as he proceeds beyond the assertion of this irresistible belief, and attempts, 
_ what has been commonly regarded as a confutation of the scepticism on this 
point,—by representing it as proceeding ona mistake, with respect to, the 
nature of our ideas,—is itself, as we shall afterwards find, nugatory and fal- 
lacious. But still, notwithstanding the errors of philosophers with respect to 

the belief uaell iS, in the SrcumstancdMat which we now exist, so truly 
part of our constitution, that to contend against it in argument would. be io 
admit its validity, since it would be to suppose the existence of some one 
whom we are fairly undertaking to instruct or to confute. , ee 
In what circumstance the intuitive belief,—if, as I have said, the belief be 


in any case intuitive,—arises : or rather, in how. large a proportion of cases, 


in which the reference seems primary and immediate, it is, more probabl 
the effect of secondary associations transferred from sense to sense, will 
pear better after the minute analysis on which we are to enter, of the dif- 
ferent tribes of our sensations. rg " 
In referring to the particular class of minha and conseqndiniiiaiy 
external cause, a certain number only of the affections of our mind, there 
can be no doubt, that we proceed now, in the. mature state of our know z 
with more accuracy than we could have attained i in that early period of | 


+ 


when our original feelings were more recent. We have now a clearer and 


ore definite belief of an external world, and of objects of sensations: sepa- 
ae from our sensations themselves ; without which general belief, previoush 
obtained, we should as little have ascribed to an external organic cause: many 
of our feelings, which we now ascribe to one—our sensations of sound and 
fragrance, for example,—as_ We now ascribe to such an immediate external 


= 


cause, our emotions of joy or sorrow. A still more*important acquisition, is _ 


our knowledge of our own organic frame, by which we are enabled, in a great 
measure, to verify our sensations,—to produce them, as it were at pleasure, 
when their external objects are before us, and in this way to correct the 
feelings, which have risen spontaneously, by those, which we ourselves pro- 
duce. (Thus, when in reverie, our conceptions become peculiarly vivid, and 
the objects of our thought seem almost to exist in’ our presence); if only we 
stretch out our hand, or fix our eyes on the forms that are permanently be- 
fore us, the illusion vanishes. Our organ of touch or of sight, is not affected 
in the same manner, as if the object that charms us in our musing dream, 
were really present ; and we class the feeling, therefore, asa conception, — 
‘not asa sensation,—which, but for the opportunity of this correction, we 
unquestionably, i in many instances, have done. 

t though, in forming the class of our sensations, we derive many adyan- 
tages from that full knowledge which the experience of many years has given, 
we purchase these .by disadvantages which are perhaps as great, and po 


are greater, from the very circumstance, that it is absolutely out of our po 

‘o estimate their amount. What we consider as the wmmediate sensation, 
not the simple mental state, as it originally followed that me oreal change, 
which now precedes it; but, at least in the most striking of all the tribes of 
,” sensations, is a very different one. We have the authority of reason, a 


ri, as showing no peculiar connexion’ of the points of the ' with one 


lace of bodies more than with another ; and we have the authorit so of 
‘observation, in the celebrated.case of the young man who was couched by 
Cheselden, and in other-cases of some peculiar species of seagrass 
the eyes, by a surgical operation, have been rendered for the 
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canrdle off Meine kor Ren itu we had bad ral organ of sense*but that of 
sight, and no instinctive judgment had been superadded to mere vision, we. 
should not have had the power of distinguishing the magnitude and distant 
place of objects ;—a mere expanse of colour being all which we should have 
rceived, if even colour itself could, in these circumstances, have been p 
ceived by us as expanded. Yet it is sufficient now, that rays of light, the 
cisely the same in number, and in precisely .the same ditéction, as those 
which at one period of our life, exhibited to us colour, and colour alone, 
should fall once more on the same small expanse of nerve, to give us in- 
stantly that boundlessness of vision;. which, almost as if the fetters of our © 
rtal frame were shaken. off, lifts us: ‘fron our dungeon, and makes us truly 
izens, not of earth only, but of ‘the universe. Simple as the principle may 
v ‘seem, which, distinguishes our ‘secondary or acquired erceptions of 
“yision from those which were primary -andsimmediate, it was ae before the 
_ distinction was made ; and tll a period which—if we consider it in relation. 
to those long ages.of ‘philosophic i inquiry, or, rather, most: unphilosophic ar- 
umentation, which had gone before—may.-be considered almost as in our 
: ice longitudinal distance was conceived to be as completely an orig 
object of sight as the varieties of mere colour and brilliancy. Th re 
may, therefore—though. we have not yet been able, and may never beable, * 
to discover it,—be a corresponding difference in our other sensations, which 
now seem to us simple and immediate. In the case of sound, indeed, there 
= evident analogy to these visual acquired perceptions ; since acon= 


~ 


t reference to place mingles with our sensations of this class, in the same 
manner, though not so distinctly, as in our: perceptions of sight. We per- 
oe the sound, as it were near or at a distance, in one direction rather than 

another ; as, in the case of longitudinal distance in vision, we perceive £ 
ga at oWe distance rather than at another. Yet there is as little reason, 
rom the nature of the organic changes themselves, to suppose; that different 
affections of our auditory nerves should originally give us different notions 
of distance, as that such notions should originally be produced by different af- 
factions of the retina : and, as in sight and hearing, soit is far from improbable, 
that, in-all our senses, there may, by the reciprocal influence of these upon 
each other, or by the repeated lessons of individual experience in each, be a 
similar modification of the original simple feelings, which, in that first stage 
of existenee that opened to us the world and its phenomena, each individual it 
organ separately afforded. Our reasoning with respect to them, therefore, 
as original organs of sense, may, perhaps, be as false, as our chemical rea- _ 
soning would be, ‘were we to attempt to. infer the properties of an uncom- 
bined acid, or alkali, from our observation of the very different properties of 
neutral salt, into the composition of which we know that the acid or the 
oe has entered. : 

f, indeed, it were in our power to be introduced to a society, like that of 
which Diderot speaks, in his Letter on the Deaf and Dumb, and to hold 
communication with. them, all our doubts on this subject may be removed. 

«« What a strange society,” says he, ‘ would five persons make, each of them » 
endowed with one only of Sead e Siievent senses ; and no two of the p 

with the same sense!- The be no doubt, that differing, as the as 
differ, in all their views of nature, they would treat each other as madmen, 47 : 
an that each would look upon the others with all due agen It i is, in- 

: ly an image of what is happening every moment. in the world « we 


< 


“Wea ast to us the nature of that state of. being, which awaits the 
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have but.one sense, and we judge of every thi hing.7# 6" ver,” 


istly remarks, “ one science, though he e science, in w the whole 


ty of the different senses might agree,—the science whic ‘ies relation 
ne properties of ner They oa 
} ractions, at the imest speculatio 


ch arrive, by their separate 
of arithmetic and algebra ; they 

ght fathom the depths of analysis, and se and resolve problems of the 

— a equati as if they were all so many Diophantuses. — 
haps,” he adds, ‘ wie the oyster is-doing in its shell.” 

ait clin a society,—if, indeed, we could hold any communication ae 
these profound algebraists, except in.their common science of numbers,—we 
ter mcas’ learn what are the direct immediate affections of mind, 1 
) our senses individually give rise, and consequently, how much, 
feeling has blended with feeling, they have reciprocally operated on. 
en But, in our present circumstances, unaided by intercourse with sue 
x abstractions, it is impossible. for us to remove wholly this uncertainty, 
as to ‘the kind and degree of ‘influence, which experience may have had, in | 
mo difying our primary sensations. We may wish, indeed, to be able to dis- 

inguish our present feelings, from those which the same objects original: 
*xcited : but, since no memory can go back to the period, at which ee 4 
| perceive longitudinal distance, as it were, immediately by the eye, as 


ions, less interesting than those of vision, were first excited. Cc 

ce the series of feelings, in a single mind,—as variously modified, in 
the progress on a to maturity,—we should know more’of the intel- 
lectual and moral nature of man, than is. probably ever to be revealed to his 
inquiry,—when i in ages, as remote from that in which we live, and pe ae 
much more enlightened, as our own age may be said to be in rela 
period of original darkness and barbarism, he is still to be searchin ‘ind 
own nature, with the same avidity as now. He must, indeed, be’a very dull. 
observer, who has not felt, on looking at-an. infant, some desive to know the 
little processes of thought, that-are going on in his curious and active mind ; 
and who, on reflecting on the value, as an attainment in science, which the 
sagest philosopher would set on the consciousness of those acquisitions which 
infancy has already made, is not struck with that nearness, in which, in some 
points, extreme knowledge and extreme ignorance may almost be said to 
meet. What metaphysician is there, however subtile and profound in his 
analytical inquiries, and however successful in the analyses. which he has 


ee may suppose, can any memory go back to the period, when other 
+, wet 


made, who would not give all his past discovery, and all his hopes of future 


discovery, for the certainty of -knowing with exactness what rine: infant 
eels? ‘The full instruction, which such a view of our progressive feelings, 
‘om their very origin, in the first sensations of life, would afford, Nae 
her wisdom, however, has not communicated to us,—more thin % ‘he i 
so 
has finished its career of mortality. Our existence seems, in our 
conception of it, never to have had a HeEMsNG As* far’ back 


can 

-remember any event, there is always a period, that “appears to. il rther 

back, the events of which we cannot distinguish ; as, when toward 
the distant horizon, we see, less and less distinetly, in the long line which th 
sunshine of ing still illuminates, plain and \ -and streams, and 


hills, more distant, half melting into air, beyond w our: "eye ca 


see | * Gavres, o— pam ork t P. 181. 
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certain, that i woods, and streams, a 


he imperfection of our’sight, which s 


‘ond 


t y 
__ It isto man, when he thinks upon his 
own beginning, as if he felt oa self in a world of enchantment; smi the 


_ shades and flowers of which he had been wandering, unconscious of the time 
_ at which he entered it, or of the objects that are awaiting him, when he shall 
_ have arrived at the close of that path, whose ae lead him forward, 
- —and knowing little more, than that he is himself happy, and that the 
known Being, who has raised this magnificent scene around him, must be . 
_ the Friend of the mortal, whom he has deigtied to admit into it. be 


: re "4 Well pleased he scans : 
_._ ..- The goodly prospect,—and, with inward smiles, 


> ee ok Treads the gay verdure of the painted plain,— 
6 4 bal oi Beholds eee canopy of heaven, © ~ 
Ys ee . And living lamps, that over-arch his head, 
«ey With more than regal splendour,—bends his ear. 
FN To the full choir of water, air, and earth; ~ * 
aad Nor héeds’ the pleasing error of his thought, ~ 


ane Nor doubts the painted green or azure arch, 
se aN Nor questions more the music’s mingling sounds, 
Than space, or motion, or eternal time ; 
Sie. So sweet he feels their influence to attract ; 

: His fixed soul, to brighten the dull gleoms oo 
ee Of care, and make the destined road of life P 4 “a 

- Delightful to his feet. So, fablestell, = Pe ; a 
cn gis 
ae d 


The adventurous hero, bound on hard exploit, 
- Beholds with am, ise, by secret spell 
re ee \ _ Of some kind sage, the ace of his toils, 
_.. Avisionary paradise disclosed, a, *. 
Amid the dubious wild ;—With streains, and shades, 
$ - And airy songs, the enchanted landscape smiles, - 
eers his long labours, and renews his. frame.’’* 


The philosophic use of the term sensation does not necessarily imply, 

/ what, in its popular use, is considered almost assinvolved in it; and perhaps, 
therefore, it may not be superfluous to warn you, that it is not confined to 
feelings, which are pleasurable or painful, but extends to every mental affec- 
tion, that is the-immediate consequence of impression 6n our organs of sense, 
—of which mental states or affections, many, and, as I am inclined to think, 

by far the greater number are of a kind, that canngt be termed either agree- — ; 
able or disagreeable. Of the objects of sight, for example, which are of — 
such very frequent occurrence, how few are there, at which we look ei 


with pleasure or with pain,—if we except that indirect pleasure, which, ix 


particular cases, they may afford, as communicating to us information, that. 3 


ye 
{> 
f= 


most striking cases of this sort,—though we may derive, from the peru- 
al of a work that interests us, the purest delight, it is a delight, resultin only : 
from the conceptions, which the author, in consequence of the happy - 
rivance of symbolic characters, has been able to transfuse, as it were, from 
nd into ours; but, during all the time of the perusal, sensations 
; numerable, have been excited in us, by the separate characters, with 
which the pages are covered, that have never mingled even the faintest 
lirect pleasure, with the general emotion, which they, and they alone, have 
sctly produced. oe a hae 
easures of Sr, Book III. v. 493514. The fixed soul, v.505. E v. 
. Orig. 
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_“T apprehend,” says Dr. Reid, “ that, besides the sensations, that 
either agreeable or disagreeable, there is still a greater number that are in- 
different. To these we give so little attention, that they have no name, and 


are immediately forgot, as if they had never been; and it requires attention 
to the operations of our minds, to be convineed of their existence. For this 


end we may observe, that to a good ear, eyery human voice is distinguish- 
able from all others. Some voices are pleasant, some disagreeable ; but the 
. eater part can neither be said to be one or the other. ‘The same thing 


_ may be said of other sounds, and no less of ‘tastes, smells,.and colours; and 
- if we consider that our senses are in continual exereise while we are me 
:. that some sensation attends every object they present to us, and that familiar 
‘%» objects seldom raise any-emotion, pleasant or painful,—we shall see reason, 
esides the agreeable and disagreeable, 10 admit a third class of sensations 
at may be called indifferent. The sensations that are indifferent are far 
__/*from being useless. { They’serve as signs to distinguish things that differ ; 
yy and the information we have’ concerning things external comes by their 
“means. ) Thus, if a man had no ear to receive pleasure from the harmony 
or melody of sounds, he would still find the sense of hearing of great utility ; 
though sounds gave him mieither pleasure nor pain, of themsélves, they would 
give him much useful information ; and the like may-be said of the sensations 3 

we have by all the other senses.”* . oi uid A ia 

s It: is as signs, indeed, far more than as mere pleasures in themselves, 

~~ that our sensations are to us.of such inestimable value. . Even in the case to 

* which I before alluded, of the symbolic or’ arbitrary characters of a Jan- 

_ guage, when we consider all the important purposes’ to which these are sub- _ 
servient, as raising us originally from absolute barbarism, and saving us from 
relapsing into it, there might be an appearance of paradox, indeed, but there 
would be perfect truth in asserting, that the sensations which are themselves 
indifferent, are more precious, even in relation to happiness itself; than the 
sensations which are themselves accompanied with lively delight, or rather, 
of which it is the very essence to be delightful. Happiness, though neces- ~ 
sarily involving present pleasure, is the direct or indirect, and often the very 
distant result of feelings of évery kind, pleasurable, painful, and indifferent. 

It is like the beautiful profusion of flowers which adorn our summer fiélds. 

_ In our admiration of the foliage, and the blossoms, and the pure airs and 

3 


ie 


sunshine, in which they seem to live, we alfnost forget the darkness of the 
soil in which their roots are spread. Yet how much should we err, if we 
were to consider them as deriving their chief nutriment from the beams that 
shine around them, in ‘the warmth and light of which we have wandered with 
joy. That delightful radiance alone would have been of little efficacy, with- 
‘out the showers, from which, in those very wanderings, we have often oy | 


il 


shelter at noon ; or at least without the dews, which were unheeded by 
as they fell silently and almost insensibly on’ our evening walk. 

With the common division of our sensations into five classes,—those of 
smell, taste, hearing, sight, touch, we have been familiar, almost from our 
childhood ; and though the classification may be far from perfect, in reference 

« to our sensations themselves, considered simply as affections of the mind, it 
_ is sufficiently accurate, in reference to the mere organs of sense ; for, thou 
our sensations of heat and cold, in one very important respect, vies 
afterwards to be considered by us, have much less resemblance to the other 


ee? * On the Intellectual Powers} Essay II. c, 16. ae 
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and simple elementary knowledge which it immediately affords, we trace its 
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sensations which we acquire by our organs of touch, or at least to sensations, 


which we are gene supposed to derive from that organ, than to sensa- 
tions, which we receive by the medium of other organs, our sensations of 
smell and sound for example—still, as they arise fron’ an affection of the 
same organ, they may be more conveniently referred to the same, than to 
any other class; since, if we a that obvious line of distinction, which the 
difference’ of organs affords, we shall not find it easy to define them by « 
lines as precise. is ae . * 
But whatever may be the arbitrary division or arrangement which we may 
form either of‘our sensations themselves, or of the organs that are previously 
affected, the susceptibility of the mind, by which it is capable of being af 
fected by the changes of state in'our mere bodily organs, must be regarded 
in every sénse of the word, of primary value in our mental constitution. 


are around him, however near or afar ; because’ it is truly that, by 

alone all things near or afar become knownto him. . It constitutes by this 
mutual relation, which it establishes, a power of more than magic agenc 
before which the great gulph, that appeared to sepdrate for evér the et 
of matter and of spirit, disappears,—which thus links together substances, 


. en, in their nature, incapable of any common band of union,—and 
which, 


bringing the whole ‘infinity of things within the sphere of our own 
mind, communicates to it some faint semblance of the omnipresence of its 
Author. , “ What is that organ,”—says an eloquent French writer, speaking 


motions, that surround: me, are as it were created,—where the stars, that 
exist at the distance of a hundred millions of leagues, become a part of my- 
self,—and where in a single half inch of diameter, is contained the universe ?” 
This power of external sense, which first awakes us into life, continues, ever 
after, to watch as it were round the life which it,awoke, lavishing on us per- 
petual varieties of instruction and delight ; and if, from the simple pleasures, 


influence, through all the successive feelings to which it indirectly gives rise, 
it may be said to exist, by a sort of intellectual and moral transmutation, in 
the most refined and ethereal of all our thoughts and emotions. What Gray 
says of it,—in the commencement of his beautiful fragment De Principiis 
Cogitandi, addressed to his friend West, is not too high a panegyric,—that 
every thing delightful and amiable, friendship and fancy, and wisdom itself, 
have their primary source in it. _ , ce ei 
é ¥ “ * 
t rva, dabunt. Letum vel amabile quicquid * 
Usquam oritur, trahit hine ortum ; nec surgit ad auras, 
Quin ea conspirent simul, eventusque secundent. — 
Hine varie, vitui artes, ac mollior usus, : a 
. ‘Dulce et amicitiw vinclum : Sapientia dia , 
.. Hine roseum accendit lumen, vultuque sereno, 
a Humanas aperit mentes, nova gaudia monstrans. 
__ Illa etiam, que te (mirum) noctesque diesque 
WAS Assidue fovit inspitans, linguamque sequentem 


5 fyi 2d} Temperat in numeros, atque horas mulcet inertes, wat 
a, % Aurea non alia si jactat origine Musa." a, ve 
eae ly "hs & é a 
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the individual, indeed,’ it may be said to be in itself all the a: 
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of the eye,—* what is that astonishing organ, in which all objects acquire, * 
by turns, a successive éxistence,—where the spaces, the figures, and the. 
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CORPOREAL PART wea 


| man fe ng, involves these elemente 
once of the thoughts and feelings ther 
most acute of modern French metaphysicians, and, 
_tion, all the philosophers of the French metaphysica se v ‘who are his 
| followers, have considered the whole variety of human consciousness, as 
. mere sensations variously transformed ; )though, in stating # nature of this 
i, » transformation, and the difference of the sensations as transformed from the cS 
_ primary forms of mere externa] feeling, they have not been so explicit, as 
the assertors of a system so. paradoxical ought assuredly to have been. On _ 
the fallacies of this very prevalent. theory of mind, however, which is after- 
wards to be examined by us fully, [ need not at present make any remarks. 
Though this excessive simplification of the phenomena of human thought 
and feeling is, howeyer, far more than the phenomena truly allow, it is not 
» the less certain, that all the varieties of our consciousness, though not mere 
transformations of external sense, are, when.traced to their souree, the results 
of sensation, in its various’original for ms. In inquiring into the phenomena 
of our senses, then, we- begin our inquiry, where knowledge itself begins, 
and though the twilight, which hangs over this first opening of intellectual 
, life, isperhaps only a presage, or a part of that obscurity which .is to attend 
the whole track of human investigation, it still. is twilight only, not absolute 
darkness. We can discover much, though we cannot discover all; and 
where absolute discovery \ is not allosyed, there is still left to usa probability 
mjecture, of which, in such limited circumstances, even philosophy may 
avail herself, without departing from her legitimate province. 
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‘ ‘LECTURE XIX. pee 
_ BRIEF NOTICE OF THE CORPOREAL PART OF THE PROCESS, I rite af 
SENSATION. a. 
¢ na ¢ he 
_TuHeE mental phenorhens, of the class which is at present under our con- 


. sideration, being those, which arise in consequence of certain revious ¢ 
4 4 jr of our Stab of sense, it is necessary, that we should fhe some ae 
the corporeal part of t Pe process ; though it must always be “aa 
that it is the last part of the process, the mental affection only, Hes 2 
belongs to our ithe fama, that, if this in all its varieties, had 
, result of any other species of affections of organs constituted in m8 
*  manner,—as long as there was the regular correspondence of certa 
affections with certain organic affections,—the philosophy of min EF ould 
have continued p' neey the same as now, Our systems of anatomy, and 
of the physiology of our,mere bodily frame, would indeed have ride 
ent,—but not that more intima te physiolo , which relates to t ns 
of the animating spirit, whose presence is life, and without wl La Out bodily 
frame, in all its beautiful adaptati of parts t to parts, is a mac ine, as inert 
" and po , as the separate a 1a compo seit": 
The great essential organ of all oe 3% tion i is the “brain, with its appendages, 
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particularly the nerves that issue from it to certain or h D8 nore ae 
i the organs of sense ; as it is there the i ate objects, or 
exte q , the particles of light, for example, in vision, or _ 
of odour in smell, , and come, as it were, into contact with the sensorial _ 


substance. Each organ, as you well know, has objects peculiar to itself, which 
it would be superfluous to enumerate ; and since the blind are still sensible 
of sound, the deaf.of colour, and both of smell, and taste, and touch, there 
must-evidently be some difference, either in the sensorial substance itself ws d 
which is diffused over the different organs, or in. the mode of its diffusion 
and exposure in the different organs; from which this striking diversity of 

neir relative sensibilities proceeds. The nervous matter, however, considered 

arately from the coats in which it is enveloped, is of the same half-fibrous, 
t soft and pulpy texture, as the substance of the brain itself, and is in per- 

ect continuity with that substance, forming, therefore, with it, what may be 
considered as one mass, as much as the whole brain itself may be considered ral 
as one mass; which has, indeed, for its chief seat the great, cavity of the 
head; the . +: aes “a - es ; 


. 


aiae ot e . ' . ¥ 4 
“* Superas hominis, sedes, arcemque cerebri ; 
’ Namgue illic posuit solium, et sua templa sacravit, 
Mens animi ;—* ' id re 


* 


but whieh extends, by innumerable ramifications, over the whole surface, and _ 
through the internal parts of the body. The.mind, in that certral brain in $s 
which it is supposed to reside, communicating with all,these extreme branches, a? 


oe 


has been compared, by a very obvious, but a very beautiful similitude, to be he 


parent Ocean, receiving from innumerable distances the waters of its filial yee 
streams: 5 we ' 
ii eo wy : k i ‘ q 
* Ac uti longinquis descendunt montibus amnes, . se ” 


Velivolus Tamisis, flaventisque Indus arene, 

Euphratesque, Tagusque, et opimo flumine Ganges, 
_Undas quisque suas volyens,—cursuque sonoro 

In mare prorumpunt hos magno acclinis in antro 

Excipit Oceanus, notarumque ordine longo ol 

Dona recognoscit venientum, ultroque serenat , « 

Ceruleam faciem, et diffuso marmore ridet. i ‘ 

Haud aliter species properant se inferre novelle ‘ 

Certatim menti.”t ‘ . 


In the brain itself, the anatomist is able to show us, with perfect cleamesh, ee 
many complicated parts, which we must my adapted for answering 
articular purposes in the economy of life ; but whien we have gazed with 
admiration on all the wonders which his dissecting hand has revealed to us, 
and have listened to the names with which he most accurately distinguishes 
the little cavities or protuberances which his. knife has thus laid open to our 


ssuredly less fit than the present 


¥ i. * Gray de Princip. Cogit 
i% ’ 


might, as far as we know, have 
». iv. 48-50. : 
t Ibid. ° ib. i. v, 5463. : 
Vou. L 24 . 
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_ rance on the subject is complete. The only physi al 
bid 
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answered exactly the same end’; which is as melita to say, that our igno- 
facts of in “ 


ance, in reference to sensation, are, that if the n h terminate i 
particular organs, be greatly diseased, the sensations which we orbit 
those particular organs cease ; and cease, in like manner, if the continuity 
of the nefves be destroyed, by cutting them in any part. ir course, oF 


if, without loss of absolute ¢ontinuity, their structure, in any part of* their 


Mg \ course be impaired by pressure, whether from tight ligatures drawn round 


them for the purpose of experiment, or from natural morbid causes. — In 
short, if the brain and nerves be in a sound state, and certain substances be 
applied to certain parts ‘of the wervous system,—as, for instance; sapid bodies 
to the extremities of thénerves of taste, or light to that’ expansion of the 
optic nerve, which forms what is termed the retina,—there is then instant 
sensation; and when the brain itself is not in a*sound state to a certain 
extent, or when the nerve which is diffused on a particular organ‘is, either 
t this extremity of it, or in any part of its course, to a certain degree impaired, 

then there is no sensation, though the same external causes be applied. This 


. very slight generah knowledge of the circumstances in which sensation takes 


place, and of the circumstances in which it does nor take place, is all the 
knowledge which physiology affords us of the corporeal part of the process ;— 
and it is likely to continue so for ever,—at least in all the more important, 
respects of our igniorance,—since’ any changes which occur i the corpuscu- 
_motion, and consequent new arrangement of the’ particles of the sub- 
‘stance of the brain and nerves, ‘corresponding with the diversities of feeling 
during thse’ particular statés,—if-such corpuscular motions or changes do 
really take place,—are probably ‘far too minute ‘to be observable by-our 
organs ; even though we could lay open all the internal parts of the brain to 
comtplete observation, without -destroyi ing, or at all affecting, the usual he- 


noména.of life :— 4 


“Tn following life through creatures we dissect, 
We lose it, _in the moment we detect. $ 


“Indeed, we are not able to do éven so o much as this ; for life has already 
vanished, long before we have come upon the verge of its secret precincts. 


_- 


It is like a Magician, that operates at.a distance on, every side, but still keeps _ 


himself apart, “within a narrow circle. If we remain without the circle, we 
may gaze with never-ceasing admiration, on the wonders that play in rapid 


succession before-our eyes. But, if we rush within, to force an vowal of : 


the secret energy that produces them, the enolate and the enchan 
dlike are fled, Fe 

The, brain, then, and the various nerves of sense in continuity with ot 
when taken together, be considered as forming one great organ, V 
would term briefly the sensorial organ, essential to life, and to the imme a4 


production of those mental phenomena which constitute our sensations, and, ~ 


perhaps, too, modifying in some measure, directly or indirectly, all, the other 


phenomena of the mind, ra “ : ‘e ae 
; “ Dum mens alma caput cerebrique palatia celsa ik. 
* te = ©” Occupat, et famulos sublimis dirigit artus, 4 . 
J oat Et facili imperio hic gh Spl, pa "Ss eit ty 


Illins ad nutum 
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Vicina 


inam adducunt ; vel qui statione locantur — — 
capitisque tuentur limina, ocelli, 


Be Nar auriculeque, et vis arguta palati ; ee hee 

~ qui per totam currit sparso agmine molem 

“* Tactus, ad extremas speculator corporis aras. iushone, 
s : His sensim auxiliis instructa fidelibus, ‘olim 


_ Mens humilis nulloque jacens ingloria cultu 
_ Carceris in tenebris mox sese attollit in auras . , 
_ Dives opum variarum, et sidera scandit Olympi.” ; 


Of the nature of the connexion of this great sensorial organ with the 
sentient mind, we never shall be able to understand more than is involved in 
hee fact, that a certain affection of the nervous system precedes im- 
mediately a certain affection of the mind. But, though we are accustomed 
to regard this species of mutual succession of bodily and,mental changes, as 
peculiarly inexplicable, from the very different nature of the substances which 
are reciprocally affected, it is truly not more so than any other case of suc- 
cession of events, where the phenomena oceur in substances that are not 
different in their properties, but analogous, or even absolutely similar ; since, 
in no one instance of this kind, can we perceive more than the’ uniform order 
of the succession itself; and of changes, the successions of which are all 
absolutely isa, Tet in other words, absolutely simple, and unsuscep- 
tible, therefore; of further analysis, none can be justly said to be more or less 
so than‘another. ‘That a peculiar state of the mere particles of the brain 
should be followed by a change of state of the sentient mind, is truly won- 
derful; but if we consider it strictly, we shall find it to be by no means more 
wonderful, than that the arrival of the moon, at a certain point of the hea- 
vens, should render the state of a body on the surface of our earth, different 
from what it otherwise would naturally be, or that the state of every. particle 
of-our globe, in its relative tendencies of gravitation, should be instantly 
changed, as it unquestionably would be, by the destruction of the most distant 
satellite of the most distant planet of our system, or probably too, by the de- 
struction even of one of those remotest stars, which are illuminating their own 
system of planets, so far in the depth of infinity, that their light,—to borrow a 
well-known ilhistration of sidereal distance,—may never yet have reached our 
earth, since the moment at which they dartéd forth their first beams, in the cre- 
ation of the universe. We believe, indeed, with as much confidence, that one 
event will uniformly have for its consequent another event, which we have ob- 
seryed to follow it, as we believe the simple fact that it has preceded it, in the 
particular case observed. But the knowledge of the present sequence, as a 
mere fact, to be remembered, and the expectation of future similar se- 

nees, as the result of an original law of our belief, are precisely of the 
saine kind, whether the sequence of changes be in mind, or in matter singly, 
procally in both. ‘ ‘ 


or A 
What the nature of the change is, that is produced at the extremity of the 
erve, it is beyond our power to state, or even to guess; and we are equally 
~ ignorant of the manner in which this affection of the nerve is communicated, 
_ or is supposed to be communicated, to the brain. But that some affection 
is gradually propagated, from the one to the other, so as to render the change 
in the state of the brain subsequent, by a certain interval, to the change in 
the state of the nerve, is universally believed. . In applying to this change 
he term impression, a term indeed which had been in common use before, 
Dr. Reid is careful to point out the reason for which this term appears to 
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him preferable to others; and though I confess that the word seems to me 
to convey too much the notion of .a peculiar well known species of n5 
that which consists in producing a certain configuration of the objeht im- 
pressed, corresponding with the figure of the impressing object, the very 
notion that has had so pernicious an effect in the theory of vie i 


«f . 


though I conceive the simple term change or affection to be all which is 
safely admissible, as long as the nature of ‘the particular change is absolutely 
unknown ; still it must, be confessed that impression is a term a little more 
general than the other names of action, to which Dr. Reid alludes, and 
therefore preferable to them, in the present case. 
“There is sufficient reason,” he says, “ to conclude, that, in perception, 
the object produces some change in the organ; that the organ profiad 
some change upon the nerve ; and that the nerve produces somé change in 
the brain. And we give the name of an wpression to those changes, be- 
cause we have not a hame more proper to express, in a general manner, any 
change’ produced in a body, by’an external cause, .without specifying the 
nature of that change. Whether it be pressure, or attraction, or repulsion, 


" or vibration, or something unknown, for which we have no name, stil] it ma 


be called an impression: But with regard to the particular kind of this 

change or impression, philosophers have never been able to discover any 

thing at all.”* sap sdth) tui 

. That the word impression is not so free, as Dr. Reid supposes, from that 
ypothetical meaning which he wished to avoid, I have already remarked. 
ut the reason assigned by him for his preference of it, is unquestionably a 


just one ; since a phrase which éxpresses the least possible knowledge, must 


be allowed to’be the best suited to human ignorance,—that ignorance, which, 
not in the philosophy of intelleet only, but in whatever track of science we 
may proceed, and whatever truths we may proudly discover in our way, sfill 
meets us at the end of every path, as if to mock at once our weakness and 
our pride,—and which seems to us to be every where, because it is wherever 
we are ourselves. The splendour of nature, as it exists in itself, is, if I may 
speak figuratively, like sunshine on a boundless plain, on the flowers and 
herbage of which, though there be innumerable varieties of colour, there is 
brilliancy in all. But the misfortune is, that as soon as we have a 
near enough to distinguish the diversity of tints, their brillianey is s 
by our very approach to them, that their nice diversities are 1 
tinguishable ; as if man could not move along without throwi 
dow on every thing before him. e" 
When I say, that we are ignorant of the nature of that change, 
pagated along the nerve to the brain, I speak in reference to ano 
universal. But, though it may on it is certainly far fi 
that there is really no such progressive communication as this which 1 
The brain and tierves, though, from the difference of names, you might f 
perhaps, to consider them as distinct, I have already said, are not separate 
gans, but are in continuity with each other, at least as much as various parts of © 
the brain itself, which are comprehendéd under that single term, can be said to 
be continuous. \When taken together, they form what is truly one compli- 
organ,—the organ of all our sensations, according to the dif- 
ch the organ exists, or the different parts of it which are 
earing, for example, a certain state of that part of thes 


* On the Intellectual Powers, Essay H. chap. ii. 
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sensorial organ, which. constitutes the auditory nerves,—in vision, a certain 
state of that part of it, which constitutes the optic nerves, is necessary to 
sensation,—and, in both cases, according to the universal supposition on the 
subject, all or part of the brain likewise must exist in a certain state, of which 
we know nothing more than that it is followed in the one case -by the sensa- 
tion of sound, in the other case by that of sight. The connexion of the mind 
with the bodily frame,—which must be equally inexplicable on every suppo- 
sition that can be formed,—is not supposed, by any philosopher, to depend 
on the state of a single physical point of the brain alone ; and, if it extend 
to more than one such point, there is nothing,—in the nature of the connex- 
ion itself, independently of experience,—which necessarily limits it to one 
_ of the complex sensorial organ, more than. to another;—to the parti- 
of the central mass of the brain, for example, more than to those of the 
nerve itself. Yt is experience, then,, to which we are referred; and expe- 
rience, though it shows that certain nerves dre not essential to fe, since life 
continues equally, after they may have been impaired; or even destroyed, is 
far from showing that am affection of,them is not.essential to sensation, at the 
very moment of the particular sensation ; nor'does it afford even. the slightest 


evidence,.to justify the belief, that the only use of the nerve is to communi- : 


cate a certain affection to the brain, which affection of the mere central, part 
of the sensorial organ, would, of itself, immediately indice sensation, though 


the nerves were.annihilated in the preceding instant. ‘The sensation may be. 


the immediate effect, not of the state of the brain only, but of the state of 
the brain, and of any particular nerve, considered as existing together at the 
moment; in the same manner, as, by those who ascribe the immediate ori- 
gin of sensation to the mere brain, exclusive of its nervous appendages, it is 
supposed to depend on the state, not of one- physical point of the central 
brain, but on the state of many such co-existing points.. We,know not to 
what extent,-in the great sensorial organ, this change i is necessary ; but we 
believe, that, to some ‘extent, it is necessary ; and the question is, whether, i in 
the whole portion so affected, the affection be produced by a succession of 
changes, propagated from part to part? ‘This may, perhaps, be the more 
supposition :—but, whatever may be the comparative probability or 
lity, it certainly has not been demonstrated by observation or ex- 
}; nor can there be said to be, a priori, any absurdity in the oppo- 
ition, that the sensorial affectioh, to whatever extent it may be 
not progressive, but immediate, —that, as long as the sensorial 
der which term I comprehend, as [ have already frequently re- 

the brain merely, but also-its nervous appendages, that exist in 
ity with the brain,) is unimpaired, by accident or disease, 
the immediate object of sense, at the external organ, which 
osition, must be followed by some sensorial change of state, is 
ith, owed by that general change of state of.the internal organ, what- 
t may be, which is necessary to sensation, in the particular case ; in the 
e manner, as the presence of a celestial body, at a certain point in the 
avens, is immediately followed by a change of state, in the whole gravitat- 


Tale being not communicated from each to each, but depending only 
on the presence of the distant sun or planet; and be ning in the most 
remote particles of the line, at the very same i as in that which is 
nearest, on the surface of the.earth. An instant change, in the long line of 


> + 


ing particles of our globe ; the.change in any long, line of these gravitating 


. 


| that sensation takes place only after a progressive series of affec- 


- embedded, renders them very ill adapted for the communicati 
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sensorial particles,—if the affection of a long: line of these particles bo te 
cessary,—on the presence’of a particular object, is not more improbabl 
itself, than this instant and universal influence of gravitation, that varies with 
all the varying positions of a distant object. ie ae 
But is it, ‘indeed, certain, that, im sensation, there is an affection oe the 
central brain, whether immediate or progressive? Js it not possible, at least, 
or more than possible, that the state of the mind,-when we perceive-colours 
and sounds, may be the immediate consequent of the altered state of that 
part of the sénsorial organ, which forms *the expansion of the nerve in the 
e or ear? ‘The sensatidns must” be supposed,” in every theory, to be the 
c uents of states induced in some sensorial particles; and there is nothing 


but the mere names of braitr and-nervé, invented by ourselves, and the no- 


tions which we have chosen, without evidence, to attach to these mere names, 
which would mark the sensorial particles in the nervous-expanse itself, as less 
fitted to be the intmediate antecedents of sight and’ hearing, ‘than the similar 
sensorial particles in any portion’of the central mass of the brain. There is 
no reason, in Short, a priori, for supposing that a stdte of the sensorial parti- 
cles of ‘the nerves cannot be the cause of sensation, and that the sensation 
must be the effect of a state equally unknown, of apparently similar parti- 
cles, in that other part of the general sensorial organ, which we have deno- 


-mihated the brain. “Sensation, indeed, is prevented by decay, or general 


disease of the brain, or by separation of the nerve, or pressure on it, in any 
part of its-course. But it is far from improbable, that these causes, which 
must evidently be injurious to the organ, may act, merely by preventing that 
sound state of the nerve which is necessary for sensation, and which, in an 
organ+so very delicate, may be affected by the slightest influences,—by in- 
fluences far slighter thai may naturally be expected to result from such an 


injury of such a part.- The nefves and brain, together, form one ‘great or- 
gan; and a sound state of the whole organ, even from the analogy of other 


grosser organs, may well be supposed to be necessary for the healthy state 
and perfect’ function ofeach separate part. a 

If, indeed, the appearancé of the brain and nerves.were such, as marked 
them to be peculiarly fitted for the communication of motion of any sort, 
thie might be some presumption, from this very circumstance, ‘in favour of 


ms of some sort, propagated along the nerve to the interior brain. 


must be remembered, that the nature, both of the substance ¢ FS 
themselves, and of the soft and lax substance, in which they 


varieties of motion, and gives some additional likelihood, the 
supposition, that affections of the sensorial organ, so distinct as 
are from each other, and so exactly corresponding with the sli : 
of external objects, do not depend on the progressive communication of faint 
and imperceptible motion, in circumstances so unfavourable to the uninter- 
rupted progress even of that more powerful motion, which can be mea- 
sured by the eye. Ina case so doubtful as this, however, in which the 
intervening changes supposed by philosophers,—if such a progressive series 
of motions do really take place,—are confessed to be beyond our observa- 
tion, it is impossible for any one, who has a just Sense of the limits which 
nature has opposed .to our search, to pronounce with Certainty, or even 
perhaps with that faint species of belief which we give to probability. 
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mjectures on the subject, therefore; I state paetpls as conjectures, and 
more. 

; indeed, ee but a mere conjecture are be ea to. be well found- 

it. would ; d another case to the innumerable instances, in which philo- 
rs have laboured for ages, to explain what did not exist,—contenting 

ter their long toil, with the skill and industry which they have 

removing difficulties whieh they had before, with» great skill and 


exhibited, 


industry, placed i in their own way. * ‘I am not so much convinced of .d 


radical ignorance,” says an: ingenious writer, “by the things that 
which the nature is hid from us, as by the things that are,not, of which n 
withstanding we contrive to give avery tolerable account; for 
that we are not merely without the principles which lead to truth, but 
there are other principles in our nature, which can accommodate themselves 
very well and form.a close connexion, with what is positively false.” : 

But whatever reason there may be for removing this supposed | link of the 
corporeal part of the provess of sensation; there is another prior link, which 
it appears to me of great, importance to separate from the chain. | allude 
to the distinction; which is commonly-made, of the objects of sense, as acting 
themselves on our organs, or as acting through what is termed: a mediwn. 

“ A second, law_of our nature,” says Dr. Reid, “ regarding perception is 


? 


of sense, either. by. the immediate application of the object,.or by some me- 
dium whiclr passes between’ the object and the organ. dn two of our senses, 
to wit, touch and.tasée, there must be an smamediate ‘application of the object 
to the organ. In.the other three, the object is perceived at a distance, but 
still by means of-a medium,* by which some impression is made upon the 
organ. The effluvia of bodies drawnsinto the nostrils with the breath, are 
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that we perceive no object unless"‘some impression is made. upon the organ ~ 


the medium of smell; the undulations of the air, are the medium of hear-_ 


ing ; and the rays of light.passing. from visible objects to the eye, are the 
medium of sight. We see no object, unless rays of light come from it to 
the eye. We hear not the sound of any body, unless the vibrations of some 
elastic medium, occasioned by the-tremulous motion of the sounding | body, 
reach our ear. We perceive no smell, unless the effluvia of the smellin 
body enter into the nostrils. We perceive no taste, unless the sapid bod; 
be applied to the ae, or some part of the organ of taste.* Nor do we 

ive any tangible quality of a body, ‘unless it touch the hands, or son 


the body.”* , 


nse i is the distant object, but that which acts immediately upon 
18,—the light itself, not the sun which beams it on us,—the odorous 


Sen le vibrations of the air within our ear, not the cannon that 
is fired at the distance of miles. The light, the odour, the vibrating air, by 
which alone our senses are affected, act on our nerves of sight, of wool, and 
hearing, with an influence as direct, and as little limited in the kind of action, 
as that with which the fruit which we eat or handle, acts on our nerves of 
taste or touch. This influence of the objects immediately external is all in 
which our organs of sense, and consequently the mind as the principle o 
mere Sieatiinyia concerned. The reference to the distant sun, or soon or 

~~ * On the Intellectual Powers, Essay II. chap.ii. 
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pat, ‘that in these cases of a aki medium, which Dr. Reid. 
ing so important a distinction of our sensations, the real | 


h the» wind has wafted to us from the rose, not the rose itself ° 
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oogee¢ which alone Jeads us to speak of a medium in any “| these ma 
e,~—the pr 


the effect of another principle of our intellectual natur 
association, or suggestion,—that is afterwards to be consider ed 
out which, indeed, our mere transient sensations would be compara 
little value ; but which, as a quality or susceptibility of t he mind, is 
be confounded with that by which the mind becomes. instant en 
consequence of a certain change produced in the state 
Since, however, precisely the samé series of change take plac 
nature, whether we class the sun, the flower, the cannon, as the objects of 
mse, or merely the light, the odorous particles, and the vibrating air, it may 
s be thought that the distinction now made is only a verbal one, of no 
importance. But it will not.appear such to those who are conversant 
with the different theories of perception which we were afterwards to review ; 
many of which that have had the greatest sway, and a sway the most fatal 
to the progress of intellectual philosophy, appear to me to have arisen en- 
tirely, or atleast chiefly, from this very misconception as to the real external 
object of sense. It is sufficient at present to alludé'to, the effect, which the 
mere distance of the supposed object must have had, in giving room to all 
* ie gli of itnagination to fill up the interval. 
‘It may be necessary, however, to remark by the way, that though I do 
Prt conceive the bodies which act through a medium, as it is said to be the 
i al objects of the particular sense ;—the immense orb‘of the sun, for ex- 
ample, i in all its magnitude, to be the object of that small organ by which we 
are s etisible of light ; or the eannon, which exists we know not where, to be 


the objec t of that organ by which we are sensible of sound ;—I am still far 
from objecting to the popular and very convenient phraseology, by which we 
_ speak of seemg the sun, and hearing the cannon—a phraseology that ex- 
* _ presses briefly a reference which could not otherwise be expressed but bya 
. < y awkward circumlocution; and to make any innovation in which would 
as absurd as to reject the popular phrases of the sun’s rising and setting 
merely “because they are inconsistent with our ,astronomical belief. The 
most rigid philosophy can require no more, than that, when we talk of the 
sun ’s actual setting, we. should mean by it only a certain position relative to 
at luminary, at which the earth arrives in its aa revolution,—and 
1en we talk of seeing it descend, we should meam nothing more than 
see light of a certain brilliancy, from which we infer the existence 
itive position of the orb that has projected it. 
_ [have been led into these observations, on the various parts of the corpo- 
real process which precedes sensation, by the desire of removing, as much 
as possible, any Obscurity in which your notions on the subject 1 be in- 
volved,—as I know well the influence which even a slight confusion i in-our 
1 of any part of a complicated process has, in spreading, as it were, its 
n darkness and perplexity over parts of the process, which otherwise we 
. should have found no difficulty in comprehending. You might think that 
_ you knew less distinctly the mental sensation itself, because you knew only 
- obscurely 1 e series of bodily changes that precede sensation ; but still it 
must be remembered, that it is only the Jast link of the corporeal chain,— 
‘the ultimate affection ¢ of the sensorial organ, in whatever manner and to what- 
» ° ever extent it m may be affected,—immediately antecedent to the affection of 
the mind, which is to’be considered as that with which nature has united the 
¥, ooreepon tenia in our mental frame. _ This roysterious influence of 
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ir bodily on our mental part has been poetically compared to that which 
> sun was supposed to exercise on a lyre, that formed part of a celebrated 
ry pti MN : Memnon, whieh was said to become musical when struck 
and though the poet has extended the similitude, beyond 
entaty sensations, to the complex perception of beauty, it is 
lustration—as far as ‘a mere poetic image can be an illus- ¥; 
er which matter exercises over the harmonies of mind :— 


For as old Memnon’s image, long renown’d gay 


By fabling Nilus, to the quivering touch peas 
Of Titan’s ray, with each repulsive string a 
Consenting, sounded through the warbling air yee. ° 
, Unbidden strains,—even so did Nature’s hand, ¢ "Sia , 
To certain species of external things : : Bs 


Attune the finer organs of thé mind. 

So the glad impulse of congenial powers, 

Or of sweet sound, or fair proportion’d form, 

The grace of motion, or the bloom of light, 

Thrills through Imagination’s tender frame, 

From nerve to nerve. All naked and alive, 

They catch the spreading rays ; till now the soul 
* At length discloses every tuneful spring, 

* ‘To that harmonious movement from without is 
Responsive. Then the charm, by Fate prepar’d, pt gi “eh . 
Diffuses its enchantment.* Fancy dreams , oye 4 
Of sacred fountains, and Elysian groves, 

And vales of bliss! the Intellectual Power 

. Bends from his awful throne a wondering ear, 
And smiles; the Passions, gently soothed away, 
Sinks to divine repose ; and Love and Joy ee 
Alone are waking.”+ 


| ee ees mf 

When we consider the variety of our feelings thus wonderfully produced, © P 
—the pleasures, ‘and, still more, the inexhaustible knowledge, w hich arise, b eye 
this mysterious harmony, from the imperceptible affection of a few partic 
of nervous matter, it is impossible for us not to be impressed with more than 
admiration of that Power, which even our ignorance, that is scarcely capable 
of seeing any thing, is yet, by the greatest of all the bounties of heaven, able 
to perceive and admire. In the creation of this. internal world of thou 
the Divine Author of our being has known how to combine infinity itself 
that which may almost be considered as the most finite of things; and has 
repeated, as it were, in every mind, by the almost creative sensibilities with — 
which He has endowed it, that simple but majestic act of omnipotence, by — 
which, originally, He called from the rude elements of chaos, or rather from 
nothing, all the splendid glories of the universe. i 

‘ae 
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* « Then the charm,” &c. to “ enchantment,” from the second form of the Poem. | 
corresponding clause, in the first form, from which all the rest of the quotation is taken, 
is, : 
'“ Then the inexpressive strain 
' Diffuses its enchantment.” 3 


¢ Pleasures of Imagination, Book I. v. 109—131. . 
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PARTICULAR CONSIDERATION OF QUR SENSATIONS.—N. 

‘ OF SENSATIONS—SENSATIONS OF SMELL—OF TASTE— 
f . 2 Bhs 


ESS TRIBE 
; hi . — 
A consIpERABLE portion of my last Leeture, gentlemen, was employed 
in illustrating the corporeal part of the process of perception, which, though 
less immediately connected with our Science than the mental part of the 
process, is still, from its intimate connexion with this mental part, not to be 
together neglected by the intellectual inquirer. The importance of clear 
ye notions of the mere organic changes is, indeed, most strikingly exemplified 
_. in the very false theories of perception which have prevailed, and in some 
measure still prevail ; and which evidently, in part at least, owe their origin 
to those confused notions, to which J alluded in my last Lecture, of ihe ob- 
, jects of perception, as supposed to operate at a distance through a medium, 
Ps and of complicated series of changes supposed to take place in the nerves 
| brain. 2 
) considering the Phenomena of our Mind, as they exist when-we are 
ible of making them ‘subjects of reflection, I mentioned to you, in a for- 
Lecture, that although we haye to encounter many additional difficulties, 
nsequence of early associations, that modify for ever after our original 
ntary feelings, with an influence that is inappreciable by us, because it 
ily unperceived, there are yet some advantages, which though they do 
not fully compensate this evil, at least enable us to make some deduction 
_ , from its amount. The benefit to which I allude, is found chiefly in the class 
ro of phenomena which we are now considering,—a class, indeed, which other- 
_ wise we should not have regarded as half so comprehensive as it truly is, 
a ince but for our previous belief of the existence of a permanent and inde- 
A pendent system of external things acquired from other sources, we should 
_ have classed by far the greater number of the feelings, which we now refer 
to sense, among those which arise spontaneously in the mind, without any 
_ cause external to the mind itself. ‘ 4 
igh the'sensations which arise from affections of the same organ—as 
armth and extension for example, or at least the feeling of warmth 
1al feeling, that is commonly supposed to involve extension, from 
mns of the same nerves of touch,—are not, in every case, more analo- 
9 each other, than the sensations which arise from affections of dif- 
organs,—and though, if we were to consider the sensations alone, 
without reference to their organs, we might not form precisely the 
‘ification as at present,—the division, according to the organs af- 
ed, in most cases corresponds, so: exactly, with that which we shouic 
pane ce, in considering the mere sensations’ as affections of the mind, and 
_. affords in itself a principle of classification, so obvious and definite, that we 
ot hesitate in preferring it to any other which we might attempt to form. 
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very glance, that endeavours to catch their almost impercepti- 


° 


ame Bes 


ining, then, according to their organs, our classes of sensation ; and 


it ri what feelings the organic affections excite at present, and what 
, Oa ppose them to have excited originally,—I shall begin with those 
_. most simple, taking them in the order of smell, taste, hearing,—not 


- perplexing phenomena. 

I begin, then, with the consideration of that very simple order of = sen- 
sations which we ascribe to our organ of My: we 
' as ~~ 


Tue organ of smell, as you well know, is principally in the nosttils,—and 
partly also in some continuous cavities on which & portion of the olfactory — 
nerves is diffused. , 


SMELL. 


‘Oi oJ 


: a 
Naribus interea consedit odora hominum vis rv age 
‘Docta leves captare auras, Panchaia quales- Tote a 
Vere novo exhalat, Floreve quod oscula fragrant 
‘ Roscida, tum Zephyri furtim sub’vesperis hora ee? 
Respondet votis, mollemque aspirat amorem.* is rs ‘ 
: ae 


When the particles of odour affect our nerves of smell, a certain state of 
mind is produced, varying with the nature of the odoriferous body. / The 
mere existence of this state is all the information which we could originally ~ 
have received from it, if it had been excited previously to our sensations of. 
a different class. /But, with our present knowledge, it seems immediately tov? | ; 
communicate to us: much more important informationy We are not merely “_ 
sensible of the particular feeling, but we refer it, in the inst nt,—almost in 
the same manner, as if the reference itself were involved in the sensation,— 
to a rose, hemlock, honeysuckle, or any other substance agreeable or disa- 

eeable ; the immediate presence, or vicinity of which we have forr ] 
ound to be attended with this particular sensation. The power 
the reference, however, is unquestionably derived from a source 

- from that from which the mere sensation is immediately derived. 
previously have seen, or handled, the rose, the hemlock, the honeys 
or if, without making this particular reference, we merely consider. 
_ sation of smell as caused by some unknown object external to ou 
must at least have previously seen or handled some other begen. 
\cited, at the same time, sensations analogous to the present.’ If we ha 
_ endowed with the sense of smell, and with no other sense whatever, tl 
“ gations of this class would have been simple feelings of pleasure o 
which we should as little have ascribed to an external cause as any o 


a renin feelings of joy or sorrow, that are equally lasting or 


eZ, 


SS 


transient., Even at present, after the connexion of our sensations of 
nce the bodies which we term fragrant, has been, in a great. 
xed in our mind, by innumerable reflections, we still if we attend to the 
’ r oe a ry vs 
z dpe P * Gray de Principiis Cogitandi, Lib. I. v. 130—134, ape z a 
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ONT : 
of the reference itself, are conscious vn a suggestion of re n 
an separate the sensation, as a mere feeling of the vi 
knowledge of the object or external cause of the se S c 
us a subsequent state éf the mind, however cl e he ce leeaucee yaa by # 
Indeed, what is there which we can discover in mere sensation of 
my ¢ grance, that is itself significant of solidity, extension, or whatever we 
regard as essential to the existence of things without? Asa mere change 
: in the form of our being, it may suggest to us the necessity of some cause or 
. -antecedent of the change. But it is far from’ implying the necessity ofa 
| corporeal cause ;—any more than’ such a direct corporeal cause is implied 
‘ in any other modification of our being, intellectual or moral,—in our belief, 
for example, of the most abstract truth, at which we may have arrived by a 
low developement of proposition after proposition, in a process of internal 
My SM cHective andlysis,—-or in the most refined and sublime of our emotions, 
° when, without thinking of any one of thé objects around, we have been me- 
_» .. ditating on the Divinity who formed them—himself the purest of spiritua’ 
existences.-/ Our belief of a system of external things, then, does 1 | 
*." as we can judge from the nature, of the feelings, arise from our sensations 


~*~ smell, more than from any of our internal pleasures or pains § but we class 
i / our sensations of smell as sensations, because we have previously believed in 
| '- a system of external things, and have found, by uniform experience, that the 
4 action of some new external body, either felt or seen by us, was the 


‘antecedent of those states of mind which we denorinate sensations of smell, 
and not of those internal pains or pleasures, which we therefore dining 
Gyagpen, as the sponganeous affections of our own independent mind. 
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Wira the organ of taste you are all sufficiently acquainted. In consider 

- ing the phenomena which it presents, in the peculiar sensations that directly 

~~ flow from it, it is necessary to make some little abstraction from the sensation 
_ # of touch which accompanies them, in consequence of the immediate appli- 
: cation of the tangible sapid body to the organ ; but the sensations, thus co- 
isting, are so very different in themselves, as to be easily distinguishable. 
hen the organ of taste is in a sound state, the application of certain sub- 
Pa ‘stances produces, immediately, that change or affection of the senéorial 
organs which is attended with a corresponding change or affection of the 

atient mind. In our present state of knowledge, we immediately refer this 
_ simple sensation to something which is bitter, or sweet, or acrid, or of some 
»~ other denomination of sapid quality ; and we have no hesitation in classing 


le sensations as sensations,—effects of laws of action that belong jointly to * 

. WH and mind,—not as feelings that arise in the mind from its own  indepen- 

€ ce inige But, if we attend sufficiently to the feeling that arises in tue 

cae ‘of, we shall find, however immediate the reference to a sapid 

ey ma e 

is the mere suggestion of former experience, when a body previously recog- 

ine by us as an external substaice, was applied to our organ of taste ;—in 
“the ‘same manner as, when we see ashes and dying embers, we immediately 

| . previous doribhstion: which we could not have inferred if com- 
| itse been a phenomenon altogether unknown to us. In the 

ig os 
e sensation which precedes the reference,—the mere Pleasure of cr 
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m to be, that it is truly successive to the simple sensation, and « 
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1ess or ere pain of bitterness—there is nothing which s mark, *+ 
at ctly the presence of ‘honey or wormwood, or any simi ternal * <a 
ee ‘Thee . 


as PY hag 5 = ° 
ance, than in a ur joys or ror to which we have not given a 


tion, the presence and direct. cofncidence of the object “without. In. the #. ; 
case of taste, therefore, as in the case of smell, we could not, from the sim- \" 
ple sensations,—if these alone had been given to us,—have, deyived, any, I. 
knowledge of an external world, of substances extended and resisting; bat 4 
sider them as sensations, in the strict philosophic meaning of the*term, 

| » we have previously acquired our belief of an external worlds \.. * @ 
“Tt may be remarked of these two, classes* of sengations, now consider das | 
that a have a greater mutual resemblance than gur sensations of ny he ’ 


kind. It, is.only a blind man who thinks, that what is ‘ealled scarlet i 
like the sound of a trumpet; but there are tastes which we consider as like 
smells, in the same, manner as we consider them to be like other tastes ;_ 
if we had .not acquired a distinct knowledge of the seats of our difent 
organs, and had yet known that smells and tastés arose from external causes 
acting upon some one or other of these, we should probably have been # 
greatly puzzled, in many cases, in our attempt to refer the particul ir sensa- F 
tion to its particular organ. | ‘ usd) 
_ In considering the advantages which we derive from our organs of smell __ 
and taste, the mere pleasures which they directly afford, as a part of the a 
oo 
. 


general happiness of life, are to be regarded, from their frequent occurrence, 
as of no inconsiderable amount. The fragrance of the fields enters largely 
into that obscure but delightful group of images, which rise in our minds on 
the mere names of spring, summer, the country, and seems to represent tlie 
very form of ethereal purity, as if it were the breath of heave) itself.  “**- 

If we imagine all the innumerable flowers which nature pours out, like 2 
tribute of incense to the God who is adorning her, again to be stripped, ina 
single moment, of their odour, though they were to retain all. their bright 
diversities of colouring, it would seem as if they were depriyed of a spirit 
which animates them,—how cold and dead would they instantly become,— 
and how much should we lose of that vernal joy, which renders the season 


* i 
we 
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of blossoms almost a new life to ourselves. yi hy keh a ee " 


“In vain the golden’ Morn aloft “~ 

__ Waves her dew-bespangled wing ; ; 

With vermeil cheek and whisper soft oe ‘ | 

e She woos the tardy Spring ; . ne ‘ee Go j 
; Till April starts, and calls around i es iy ; 

The sleeping fragrance from the ground.”* ’ re ' 


aiken # 
It is by this delightful quality that the tribes of vegetable life seem 0 hold. ¢ 
a sort of social and spiritual communion with.us. It is, as it were, the voice 


* Gray or. the Pleasure arising from Vicissitude, Stanza I.—In v. i. the o rig ; 
stead of “in vain,” “ now.” 
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»° “ “with which they address us, and a voice which speaks only of happiness. 
f f , * 
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To him who walks among the flowers which he has tended, 


e* . «“ Each odoriférous leaf, ‘ A 
Each opening blossom, freely breathes abroad ° 
@ ~~ Itsgratitude, and thanks him with its sweets.” 


2 P 


¢ The pleasures of the sense of taste,’ in the moderate enjoyment of which 


ethére is nothing reprehensible, are, in a peculiat manner, associated with 


* family happiness. ‘To have met frequently at the same board is no small 
® part of many'of the delightful remembrances’ of friendship; and to meet 
,© again at the same .board, after years of absence, is a pleasure that almost 
-’ makes aforiement for the long and dreary interval between. In some half 


civilized countyies, in which the influence of simple feelings of this kind is at 


,once more forcible in itself, and less obscured in the confusion of ever vary- 


ing frivolities and passions, this Hospitable bond forms, as. you well know, one 
of the strongest ties of matual obligation, sufficient often to check the impe- 


® © tuosityeof vindictive passions which no other remembrance could, in the mo- 
* ment of fury, restrain. Had*there been no pleasure attached to a repast, 
«, independent of the mere, relief from the pain of hunger, the coarse a ual 


food would probably have been taken by each individual apart, and might 
even, like our other,animal necessities, have been associated with feelings 
which would have rendered solitude a duty of external decorum. It would 
not be easy, even for those who have been accustomed to trace a simple 
cause through all its remotest operations, to say, how much of happiness, and 
how much even of the warin tenderness of virtue, would be destroyed by 
the change of manners, which should simply put’an end to the social meal ; 
that meal which now calls all the members.of a family to suspend their cares 
for a while, and to enjoy that cheerfulness which is best reflected from others, 
and which can be permanent only when it is so reflected, from soul to soul, 
and from eye to eye. Reis alle oc 
‘One very important advantage, more directly obvious than this, and of a 
kind which every one may be disposed more readily to admit, is afforded by 
our senses of smell and taste, in guiding our selection of the substances which 
_We take as alimentary. ‘To the other animals, whose senses of this order 
are so much quicker, and whose instincts, in accommodation to their want 
‘of general language, and consequent difficulty of acquiring knowledge by 
mutual communication, are providentially allotted:to them, in a degree, and 
of a kind, far surpassing the instincts of the slow but noble reflector man, 
these senses seem to furnish emmediate instruction as to the substances proper 
for nourishment, to the exclusion of those which would be noxious,; To 
man, however, who is under the guardianship of affections more beneficial to 
him than any instinct of his own could be, there is no reason to believe that 
they do this primarily, and of themselves, though, in the state in which he is 
brought up, instructed with respect to every thing noxious or salutary, by 
those who watch constantly over him in the early period of his life, and hav# 
ing, therefore, no necessity to appeal to the mere discrimination of his own 
independent organs, and, stil] more, as in the artificial state of things, in which 
he lives, his senses are at once perplexed and palled, by the variety and 


a, apypsion of luxurious preparation, it is not easy to say how far his primary 
& ie 
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stincts,—if it had not been the high and inevitable dignity of his nature to 


rise ‘above these,—might, of themselves have operated as directors. But, 
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whatever their primary influence may be, the secondary into’ his. 
organs of taste and smell is not the less important. When we have once 

‘completely learned what substances are noxious, and what are salutary, we 
then, however similar they may be in their’ other sensible qualities, discrimi- 
nate these as het as they are again presented to us, by that .taste or smell, 
which they affect with different sensations; and our acquired knowledge has 
thus ultimately, in guiding our choice, the force and the vivacity of an original 
instinct. . . aa 


. 


HEARING. 


I considering the phenomena of the sense of hearing, to which I now » % 


proceed, I may apply to them the same remark which has been already ap- _ 


plied to the phenomena of the senses before considered. ‘They are classed. 
by us as sensations, merely in consequence of our previous belief in the ex-.. 
istence of those external bddies, the motion of which we have known to be 


followed by similar feelings. Our mind begins suddenly to exist in a cértain — 
state ; and we call this state joy or sorrow, without supposing that it depends — 


ex a different state, and we say that we hear a:flute, referring the feel- 
ing immediately to an external cause. But there can be no doubt,. that, in 
making this reference in the one case, and not in the other, we are influenced 
by experience, and by experience alone. If we suppose ourselves endowed 
with the single sense of hearing, and incapable therefore of having previously 
seen or felt the flute, which is breathed before us, or any other extended and 
resisting object whatever, we may imagine the mere sound to recur, innume- 
rable times, without discovering any mode by which it can give us more 
knowledge than we should receive from a similar recurrence of any internal 
joy or sorrow. ‘That we should be able to refer it to a body, such as we now 
mean when we speak of a flute, is manifestly impossible ; since this implies 
knowledge of solidity, and form, and colour, which could not be acquired 
without touch and sight: But there seems even no reason to think that we 
should refer it to any external cause whatever, unless, indeed, such a refer- 
ence necessarily accompanied every feeling, which we know is far from be- 
ing the case, since we have many internal pleasures, not more like to each 
other than they are to the sound of a flute, which we do not refer to any 
thing separate or separable from the constitution of our own mind. In hear- 
ing, therefore, as in taste and smell, we do not derive from its sensations our 
knowledge of things external, but, in consequence of our knowledge of things 
external, we regard these feelings as sensations, in the common’ philosophic 
meaning of that term. 

Simple as our sense of hearing may seem, it affords a striking specimen 
of that almost infinite variety, which is not inconsistent with the closest re- 
semblance ; and the notion which we may form’of the innumerable varieties 
_ of sound, is perhaps not more vast, when we attempt to wander over its — 


ert ina immediate presence of any external object. It begins again to 
ist 


boundless discrepancies, than when we limit ourselves to its greatest similari-_ 


ties, in a single word of a language, or, in that which we might be inclined at — 
first to regard as simplicity itself, a single musical tone. : 

* A’ flute, a violin, a hautboy, and a French horn,” it has been truly re- 
marked, “ may all sound the same tone, and be easily distinguishable. Nay, 
if twenty human voices sound the same note, and with equal strength, there 
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will still be some’ difference. The same voice, while it retains its proper 
distinctions, may be varied many ways, by sickness or health, youth or age, 
leanness or fatness, good or bad humour. The same words, spoken by fo- 
reigners and natives, nay, by different fentngon of the same nation, may be 
very easily distinguished.”* 

When we speak of the walué of this sense as a part of our mental consti- 
tution, it is enough to say, that it is to it-we are indirectly indebted for the 
use of verbal language,—that power so peculiarly distinctwe of man, that, in 
the poetical phraseology. of one celebrated country, it gave him his name as 
a divider of the voice, or, in other words, an utterer of articulate sounds. If 
we consider speech simply as a medium of the reciprocal expression of pre- 
sent feelings to the little society of. citizens and friends of which we are a 
part, even in this limited view, of what inestimable value does it appear! ‘To 
communicate to every one around us, in a single moment, the happiness 
which we feel ourselves,—to express the want, which, we have full con- 
fidence, will be relieved as Soon as it is known;—or to have the still greater 
privilege of being ourselves the mimisters of comfort to wants, which other- 
wise could not have been relieved by us, because they could not have been 
discovered,—when the heart which we love is weighed down with i imaginary 
grief, to hawe it in our power, by a few simple sounds, to convert anguish 
itself into rapture,—these are surely no slight advantages ; and yet compared 
with the benefit which it affords to man as an intellectual being, even these 
are inconsiderable. To be without language, spoken or written, is almost to 
be without thought ; and if, not an individual only, living among fellows whose 
light may be reflected upon him, but our whole race had been so constituted, 
it is scarcely possible to conceive that beings, whose instincts are so much 
less various and powerful than those of the other animals, could have held 
over them that dominion which they now so easily exercise. Wherever two 
human beings, therefore, are to be found, there language is. We: 
think, in a speculative comparison of this sort, of mere savage life ; 
rudest savages would be as much superior to a race of beings without 
as the most civilized nations at this moment are, compared with in “hal 
brutal wanderers of forests and-deserts, whose ferocious i ignorance seems to 
know little more than how to destroy and be destroyed. Even these are 
still associated in tribes, that concert together verbally their schemes of havoc 
and defence ; and employ, in deliberating on the massacre of beings as little 
human as themselves, or the plunder of a few huts, that seem to contain 
nothing but misery and the miserable, the same glorious instrument with 
which Socrates brought wisdom down from heaven to earth, and Newton 
made the, heavens themselves, and all the wonders which they contain, de- 
scend, as it were, to be grasped and measured by the feeble arm of man. 

Such are the benefits of language, even in its fugitive state; but the no- 
blest of all the benefits which it confers, is in that permanent transmission of 
thought, which gives to each individual the powers and the wisdom of bis 
peers or, rather,—for the united powers and wisdom of his species, as 

y exist in myriads, at the same moment with himself, upon the globe, 


would be comparatively a trifling endowment,—it gives him the rich inherit- 


ance of the accumulated acquisitions of all the multitudes, who, like himself, 

in every preceding age, have inquired, and meditated, and patiently disco- 

vered, or by the happy inspiration of genius, have found truths which they 
* Reid’s Inquiry into the Human Mind, ec. iv. sect. L 
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scarcely sought, and penetrated, with the rapidity of a single glance, those depths 
of nature which the wedk steps and dim torch-light of generations after genera- _ 
tions had vainly laboured to explore. By that happy invention, which we owe ~ *, 
indirectly to the ear, the boundaries of time seem to be at once removed. No- 
thing is past ; for every thing lives, as it were, before us. The thoughts of 
beings who had trod the most distant soil, in the most distant period, arise 
again in our mind, with the same warmth and freshness as when’ they first 
awoke to life.in the bosorn of their author, ‘That system of perpetual trans- 
migration, which was but a fable, as believed hy Pythagoras,—becomes re- 
ality when it is applied, not to the soul itself, but to its-feelings. There is 
then a true’ metempsychosis, by which the poet and the sage, in spreading 
their conceptions and emotions from breast to breast, may be said to ex 
their existence through an evér-changing immortality. ,Who does, not feel 
the justness of what Lucan says, when he speaks of the events of Pharsalia, 
and predicts the lively feelings with which they are afterwards to be regarded, 
not as pe and therefore jotta but as se ais and almost future : 


“ Hee et apud seras gentes, populosque nepotum, : 
Sive sua tantum venient in secula fama,— é 

age Sive aliquid magnis nostri quoque cura Jaboris . 

4 Nominibus prodesse potest,—cum bella legentur, ’ 
Spesque metusque simul, perituraque vota ‘Tthovebunt ; : 

ree Attonitique omnes, veluti venientia fata . ‘ 

? Non transmissa legent, et adhuc tibi magni favebunt.’™ és 
« There j is without all doubt,” as has been j istly observed, “a chain of © 
the thoughts of human kind, from the origin of the world down to the mo- 
ment at which we exist,—a ‘chain not less universal than that of the genera- 
tion of every thing that lives. Ages have exerted their influence on ages ; 
nations on nations ; truths on efrors; errors on truths.” In conformity with 

68 ides. of the generation of thought, I may remark, that we are in posses- 

n of opinions,—which, perhaps, regulate our life .in its most important _ 
moral concerns, or in all its intellectual pursuits,—with respect to which, we 
are as ignorant of the original’ authors, by whom.they have been silently and 
imperceptibly transmitted to us from mind to mind, as we are ignorant of 
those ancestors, on whose existence in the thousands of years which pre- 
ceded our entrance into the world, our life itself -has depended, and without 
whom, therefore, we should not linve been. * 

The unlimited transmission of thought, which the invention of language 
allows, brings the universe of mind into that point of view, in which an elo-° 
quent living French author has considered the physical universe,—as exhibit- 
ing, at once, all its splendid varieties of events, and uniting, as it were, ina 
single moment the wonders of eternity. ‘‘ Combine,” says he, “ by your 
imagination, all the fairest appearances of things. Suppose that you see, at 
once, all the hours of the day, and all the seasons of the year,—a morning of 
spring and of autumn,—a night brilliant with stars, and a night obscure with 
clouds,—meadows, enamelled with flowers,—fields, waving with herve 
woods, heavy with the frosts of winter,—you will then have a just notion 
the spectacle of the universe. Is it not wondrous, that while you are admir- 
ing the sun, who is plunging beneath the vault of the west, another observer 
is beholding him as he quits the regions of the east,—in the same instant 
reposing, weary, from the dust of the evening, and awaking, fresh and youth- 

vs: Pharsalia, Jib. vii. v. 207—213, ; 

Vor. I. 26 
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_ . ful, in the dews of morn! there is not a moment of the day va 
_.. same sun is not rising, shining in his zenith, and sétting on the ! or, 
_ rather, our senses abuse us, and there is no rising, nor setting, nor enith, 
- nor-east, nor west; but all is one fixed point, at which every species of light 


ei 


is beaming at once from the unalterable orb of day.” | ee 
In like manner,—If I may venture to consider the phenomena of t 
mind in the same fanciful point of view,—every moment may be said to be 


exhibiting the birth, and progress, and decay of thought: — Infancy, maturity, 
old age, death, are mingled, as it were; in one universal scene. ‘The opi- 
nions which are perishing in one mind, are rising in another ; and often, per- 
“ae at the last fading ray of the flame of genius, that may have almost 
dazzled the world with excess of brilliancy, some star may be kindling, which 
is to shine upon the intellectual universe with equal light and glory :— 
“ Flowers of the sky! ye, too, to "ee must, yield, Gale dy " 
Frail, as your silken sisters of the field! 
Star after star from Heaven’s high arch shall rush; _ 


, : at sink on suns, and systems systems crush ; » 
eadlong, extinct, to one dark centre fall, ‘ 


a ad 


a 


+ 


——Till, o’er the wreck, emerging from the storm, 1 
Immortal Nature lifts her changeful form’; 


Mounts from her funeral pyré on wings of flame, ee 


¥ 


And Death, and Night, and Chaos, mingle all! ’ 


And soars, and shines,—another, and the same.’* 
‘ 5 ; 
* 


are the benefits resulting from that happiest of all inventions, 
be said to owe to our sense of hearing,—if, indeed, it be an 


ch 


primary recipient. We have-seen, in the view which we have tak 
that of our more social intercourse it constitutes the chief delight,—g 
iness to hours, the wearying heaviness of which must otherwise he 
existence an ineupportable burthen ; and that, in its more im 


uninterrupted progression, from the generation which passes away to a 

generation that succeeds, it gives to the individual man, the product of all the 

_ reative energies of mankind ; extending even to the humblest intellect, 

ii _which can still mix itself with the illustrious dead, that privilege, which has 

been poetically allotted to the immortality of genius, of being “ the citizen 
? 


* of every country, and the contemporary of every age.” — 
\ ; ) . ) 
» ses LECT URE XXI. F 
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GenTLEMEN, after considering, in a former Lecture, some states ¢ ind, 
which arise immediately fiom affections of our nerves, and which, therefore, 


I can see no reason for classing apart from our other sensations, I proceeded, 
* Darwin’s Botanic Garde, Gp IV. v. 371—380. aor 
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‘in my last Lecture, to consider the feelings, which are more commonly 
termed sensations, beginning with the most simple of these, in the orderof 
gmell, taste, and hearing. ‘sat whe 
In the elucidation of” these , my great object was to show, that there is no- 
thing in the mere state mind: that constitutes the sensations of fragrance, 
sweetness, sound, which could have led us to ascribe them, to corporeal 
objects as their causes,—more than in afy of our internal joys or sorrows,— 7 
if we had no other means of acquiring knowledge of those causes, than are 
afforded by the sensations themselves,—that, ‘in. short, we consider them as 


sensations, or external affections of the mind, because we have previously: ! 
believed in an ‘external world,—not that we believe in an external world, — 
merely because we have had those particular sensations. mt 

The various advantages which these three senses afford, 1 endeavoured to 4 


oint out to you ; and, in particular occupied a great part of my Lecture, in 
illustrating the advantages for which we are indebted to our organ of hear- 
ing, as the medium of language, arid by it, more or less directly, not of the 
high acquisitions of science and civilization only, but of the rudest forms of 
social communication, and almost of social existence. i 
After the remarks on this advantage received from language, which is 
nquestionably, and beyond all comparison, the most inestimable benefit 
hd the sense of hearing affords,—it would be improper to omit wholly 
the mention of the pleasure which we receive from it, as a source of musical _ 
delight,—of that expression of feeling, which itself, almost like verl 
urse, may be said’ to be a Janguage, since it is the utterance of | 
and emotion from heart to hearts;—but which has a voice, as indepen 


the mere arbitrary forms of speech, as the tears of gratitude, or the smiles of a 
love, that may indeed give eloquence to words, but require no words to ren- e. 
der them eloquent. Though, when very ‘strictly considered, even the pure, _ i 

: 


almost spiritual delight’ of music, may perhaps be counted only a plea- _ 
of sense, it yet approaches, by so many striking analogies, to the nature 
of our intellectual enjoyments, that it may almost be said to belon 
class; and though,—relatively to minds that are capable of enjoyment 
4 intellectual,—it is to be considered a8 a mere pastime or relaxation 
assumes a far higher character, in its relation:to the general pleasures of 


of 


common minds, and may be said} at least, to be the intellectual luau 
those, who are incapable of any other luxury, that deserves so honour 
aname. And it is well, that there should be some intermediate pleasure of _ 
this sort, to withdraw for a while the dull and the sensual, from the gr ser 
existence in which they may be sunk, and to give them some glimpses, at 
least, of a state of purer enjoyment, than that which is to be Gite from ¢ 
the sordid gains, and sordid luxuries, of common life. 

Of the influence,—whether salutary or injurious,—which music has upon 
the general character,—when cultivated to great refinement, and so univer- Pe 
sally as almost to become a part of the habit of daily social life,—it is not, : 
at present, the place to speak. But of its temporary influence, as a souree 
of tranquillizing delight, there can be no doubt,—nor perhaps too, of its « 
ceasional efficacy,’ in exciting emotions of a stronger kind, when -peculiar 
c istances may have predisposed to them in a very high degree. But 
there can be as little doubt, that by far the greater number of anecdotes of > 
this kind, which have been handed down in ancient history, are as fabulous, 
-as the existence of that god ieee to whose miraculous influence alone, 
/ * 


¥ 


. 


‘ 4 
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Such is the influence of genius. Its power extends not over th pre 
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_» they could, with any decent appearance of epic or dramatic truth, have been 


oe 
“26 t 
-.. Hear, how Timotheus’ varied lays surprise, 
F And bid alternate passions fall and rise ; 4 
j While, at each change, the son of Lybian Jove 
» Now burns with glory, and then melts with love— : 
Now his fierce eyes with sparkling fury glow, a 
Now, sighs steal out, and tears begin to flow ; 
Persians and Greeks like turns of nature found, 
. And the world’s victor stood ee sound 1’’* . 


On these lines, which allude to the clean ode of | Sevieaneatio 
adapted, with most happy application, to the burning of the Persian pa- 
lace, an anecdote recorded of the power, of Timotheus over the sane 
great warrior, on another occasion,—I may remark, by the way, what i 4 
ence the accidental composition of this ode has had, in giving almost a sort * 
of dignity to the very madness~of the act which it records is impc : 
for us,—even though we knew well how fictitious is the 2 
tached to it,—not to look upon the action in a different light, from that 
‘which we should -lfave viewed it, if we had read only the historical accor 
of it, as originating in a drunken debauch, at the se of a Ei 


"prostitute. 


and the future merely, but, in some measure, also, over the past, 
ht have seemed fixed for ever. In spite of our conviction, we | lo 
an action of Alexander differently, because .an individual existed, mat 
turies after him, and in a country which would then have-been a 
barbarous, by the very barbarians whom he overcame. 
‘“‘ Ebrio scorto de:tanta re ferente sententiam, unus et alter, et_ip 
_onerati, assentiunt: Rex quoque fuit avidior quam patientior. © Qu 
ulcisimur Greciam, et urbi faces subdimus ?’* Omnes incaluerant 
forge surgunt temulenti ad incendendam urbem, cui armati, pepercerant. 
_ Of the wonders, which were said, in. ancient times, to have been per- 
"foamed, on the mind and body, by a judicious adaptation of musical sou 
to the nature of the particular case, intellectual, tin” corporeal, 1 
read many histories to you, from the original authors, which would per 
not be less truly ludicrous in the serious gravity of their narration, th 
the affected solemnity of the fictitious personage whose speech I am a 
to quote. The experiment with which the quotation closes is, it must be 
allowed, a yery powerful one, and certainly could not have been more | 
cessful, in the hands of Timotheus himself. A o 
«The bare mention of music threw Cornelius into a passion. ‘* How ean 
you dignify,’ quoth he, ¢ this modern fiddling with the name of music ill 
any of your best hautboys encounter a wolf. now-a-days with no other art 
but their instruments, as did that ancient piper, Pythocaris ? 
wild boars, elephants, deer, dolphins, whales, or turbots, shor hi 
emotion at the most elaborate strains of your modern scrapers, 
have been, as it were, tamed and ———- by ancient musicians ? 
proceeds the degeneracy of our morals? Is it not from the loss 
music, by which (says Aristotle) they taught all the virtues? . 


ioe e’s Essay on Criticism, v. 374—381. 
ns Curtius, lib. v. cap. 7. ia ad 
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_ turn Newgate into a college of Dorian musicians, who should teach ak a, * 
virtues to those people. Whence comes it that our present diseases are so. rs 

_ stubborn? whence is it that I daily deplore my sciatical pains? Alas! be~ 
eause we have lost their true cure, by the melody of the pipe. All this was 
well known to the ancients, as Theophrastus assures us , (whence ¢ Ce! ius 
calls it loca dolentia decantare) only indeed some small remains of this skil! 
es in the cure of the Tarantula. Did not Pythagoras stop a ‘y 

ypany of drunken bullies from storming a civil house, by changing the 


. 


strain of the pipe to the sober spondeus? and yet your modern musicians « 
want art to defend their windows from common nickers. It is well known a 
that when the Lacedémonian mob were up, they commonly sent for a Les- 
bian musician to appease them, and they immediately grew calm as soon as & 
heard Terpander sing: Yet I don’t believe that the Pope’s whole band i 
* isic, ‘though the best ‘of this age, could keep his holiness’s image from | 
; being burnt on a fifth of November.’ ‘Nor would T erpander_ himself, > re- ‘ 
— ~pli "Albertus, at Billingsgate, nor ‘Timotheus at Hockley in the Hole; 
ave any manner 0 effect, nor both of them: together bring Horneck to . 
co civility.’ -¢That’s a gross mistake,’ said Cornelius, very warmly, * 
a to prove it so, I have here a small lyra of my own, framed, strung, and 


ned after the ancient manner. I can play some fragments of Lesbian 
runes, nd I wish I were to try them upon: the most passionate creatures 
alive.’—* You nevér had a better opportunity,’ says Albertus, ‘for yonder are 
‘two apple-women scolding, and just ready to uncoif one another.’ Wit! 
vat Cornelius, undressed as he was, jumps out into his balcony, his lyra i 
: his  slipper's,—with a stocking upon his head, and. waistcoat: of 
oloured satin upon his body: He touched his lyra with a very 
sual sort of an harpegiatura, nor were his hopes frustrated. ‘The odd 
equipage, the | uncouth instrument, the strangeness of the man and of the 
¢, drew the ears and eyes of the whole mob that were got about the 
two _ champions, and at last of the combatants themselves. ‘They 
all approached the balcony, in as close attention as Orpheus’s first au- $ 
dience of cattle, or that of an Italian opera, when some favourite air is just 
awakened. This Ha effect of his music encouraged him mightily, and 
it was oS adipay he never touched his lyre in such a truly chromatic and enhar- 
ionic manner as upon that occasion. ‘The. mob laughed, sung, jumped, 
need, and used many odd gestures, all which he judged to be caused by 
various strains and modulations. ‘ Mark,’ quoth he, ‘ in this, the power 
. e Ionian, in that, you see the effect of the Holian.’ But in a little 


+ 
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they began to grow riotous, and threw stones; Cornelius then withdrew. 
rother,’ said he, ¢ do you observe I have mixed unawares too much of the 
ane 3 ? Imight change it to the Lydian, and soften their riotous tem- 
p ae it is enough: learn from this sample to speak with veneration of 
: f this lyre in my unskilful harids’ can perform such won- 
st it not have done in those of a Timotheus or a Terpander ?” 
C he retired with the utmost exultation in hiniself, and con- 
rother; and it is said, behaved that night with such unusual 
to his family, that they all had reason to wish for some ancient 
alm his temper.”* — 
in enlightened countries, so many wonders should have been rohan 
ed,—if no phenomena that could justify them were truly er 


* Mart. Scrib. Book I. c. 7. with so Ss. . gi 
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are apparently the same,—a diversity which has often attracted the atter 


2 culation of any kind, to wonder at least, which is the 


__ hearing, or a general, slowness of discrimination in other cases of nice dis “4 


_ the structure or state of the mere corporeal organ of hearing 
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s on first reflection, appear so unaccountable, as. 


y 
ce belief the wonders themselves, ss inexplicable than Pe 
edit which was given to them. But it must’ be remembered, 2 vy 


‘ages, and even in countries of philosophers, there is a very large fund, of 


credulity in man,—which yields, very readily, to every thing that is not ab- 
solutely impossible, and which is even not very nice, in estimating what i 
impossible,—leaning always, whenever there 1s the slightest doubt o 
point, with a very favourable inclination to the side of the possibility ;—anc 
in the second place, that the phenomena of music are precisely of a kind 
which gives this credulity the widest scope. They are pleasing in them: 
selves, and of a kind therefore, on which it is gratifying to the imagination tc 
dwell—their influence on the mind is felt in a very high and wonderful de 
gree, even without any fabulous addition ;—they are produced by instru 
ments, which seem, in the. sensible appearance, so little adequate to the 
production of them, that the result is almost like the eff supernatural 
agency, to which we know not how to give any limits ;—and, when a li 
mystery is once admitted, the imagination, which has fairly got over the 
ficulty of this first admission, i is not very scrupulous afterwards as to . 
but is sufficiently ready of itself to,admit a great deal more, without pausing 
to consider its exact amount. 

The phenomena of music, in addition to their general interest, \are » truly 
worthy, in another respect, of our astonishment, eo that strikin Nir : 
of organic power in the perception of melody and still more of nony 
which they exhibit in different individuals, in which all other circumstances 


of philosophers, and has led even those who have no ig expo : 
rst step of all p 

yhizing. Inthe present instance, however, Ripeitinieg. a 

the only step which philosophers have been able to take. Fa dt co en 

obliged to desist, after all their efforts to proceed further, ay es 

share, and even to acknowledge that they share, the ignorance of t 

If, indeed, the want of musical ear had involved either a general defect of 


sity, pberender would not have been great. But e, who are withot 
ear for music, perceive as readily as others, the faintest whisper ;—they dis- 
tinguish, like them, the faintest shades of difference in the mere articulat ic 
Se ine which constitute the varieties of language, nor the articulations only, 
ut the differences also of the mere tones of affection or displeasure, grief 
r gaiety, which are so strikingly analogous to the varied expression of 
sical feeling ;—and their power of discrimination in every other th, 
which the judgment can be exercised, is not less perfect. N coe) increase 
still more the difficulty,—they are often as sensible as others of t uty 
of series of tones of a different kind ; and some of our best poets de 
claimers,—who of| course must have had a quick discernment of maa 
rhythm, and of the melody of elocution,—have yet been incapable of dis- 
tinguishing the musical relations of sounds, as Rencaigm, - high or low,—the 
melody that, results ‘from them in certain successions, and the harmon or the 
discord of their union. That it depends chiefly, or perhaps entirely, o 


is of a kind, it must be remembered, peculiarly complicated, ai 
sume te of erept original diversity in the parts, andr relation 


is 4 


we 
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ay “ 


sosaaahe amt 
it form it, is very. probable ; though the difference of the separate part 


" ‘seemave, or of their relations s to each other, may, to the ‘mere eye, | 


ture race of inquirers, the same difficulty which has perplexed oursely 
ind the same impossibility of overcoming it. In the sense of vision, I may 
mark, there is a species of defect, very analogous to the want of musical 
—a defect, which consists: in the difficulty, or rather the incapacity, of 
tir guishing some colours from each other—and colours which, to general 
ervers, seem of a very opposite kind. As the want of musical ear implies 
eneral defect-of mere quickness of hearing, this visual defect, in like 
ier, is to be found in persons who are yet capable of distinguishing, with 
erfect accuracy, the form, and the greater or less brilliancy of the coloured 
object ;—and I may remark too, in confirmation of the opinion, that the 
want of musical ear depends on causes not mental but organic; that, in this 
M analogous case, some attempts, not absolutely unsuccessful, have been made 
explain the a apparent confusion of colours, by certain peculiarities of the 
: sight. Though the one case, however, were to throw no 
upon the other, it is still gratifying to philosophers, to have a case at all 
us, to which, when they are weary of considering. what has baftled 
all their endeavours to explain it, they may have the comfort of turning 
y their attention, without the mortification of seeming absolutely to fly 
frdlipahe subject. Such is the strange constitution of our nature, that merely 
to have another difficulty presented to us, though it may yet be absolutely 
sl nsurmountable i in itself,—if only it have some slight resemblance to a former 
Ity,—seems to us almost as if we had succeéded in explaining the 
—and each difficulty, by a very convenient transposition, which ot 


ing the one rather than the other, the place of explanation to. that 
s afterwards to explain it, no less clearly,in its turn. ° 
onsidering sound relatively to‘its external cause, we give the eee 
ion to the successive pulses, or alternate approaches and recessions of 
articles of the elastic sounding body ; and the word is a very convenient 
t expressing this series. But still it may be necessary to warn you, 
that the word, nel single, i is not the less expressive of a plurality of states 
ghich have no other unity, than as they are comprehended in this sing 
yord,—a word, like many other single words, by which we express the 
combination of various objects, or invented by us, merely to aid our weak- 
ss; that is incapable, without such helps, of conceiving or remembei ering 
x a’small part of that wide series of physical changes, which we are able 
to discover in the universe, if each event of the series were to be distir 
guished by a peculiar name. This mere aid of our weakness, however, we 
ar , by a very absurd, but a very general fallacy, to consider as some- 
1g, much more dignified in its nature thanva mere arbitrary verbal abbre- 


- 


minute, as never to be discovered by dissection,—thus leaving, to me 4 


ows well how to make, supplies, according as we may have been _ 


‘viation,—a truly an.explanation of the ‘very phendmena, or series of | 


phenomena, which it simply designates. You must not flatter yourselves, 

owever, that you have advanced the slightest step, in explaining the con- 
on of sound with the pulses of air, when you have merely invented a 
term for those successive pulses, and:ascribed the-sound to vibration ; 


not discovered any thing additional to the phenomena the 
san be considered as explanatory of the changes produced. 


x | 


> 


indeed, given a name to a series of corpuscular phenomena, but 
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What, then, is truly meant, when it is said; that, for producing the dhicaed 
affection, which constitutes hearing, some previous vibration is necessary ? 
It certainly cannot mean, as I have already remarked, that the vibration is 
any thing im itself different from the series of physical events which it ex- 
presses, however few or numerous these may be, since it is only the name 
which we give to them, when we consider them together; nor can it mean 
that the ditect cause of the sensation is any thing different from the one 
organic state immediately preceding the sensation,—a state which may, in- 
deed, have resulted from a long sequence of prior organic states, produced 
during the continued vibratory motion of the air, but which is itself, in its 
relation to the phenomenon which succeeds it,—that affection of the sentient 
mind which constitutes hearing;—to be considered independently of these 
prior states, that have no other relation to the mind, than as gradually in- 
ducing that uJtimate organic state, which is the state that is followed by sen- 


sation: -‘There is a part, less or greater, of the sensorial organ, which must ~ 


be affected, in a certain manner, before the sensation of hearing can take 
place; and, in wbration, there is nothing but a repeated approach and se- 
cession of the vibrating particles. If vibration, then, or a series of pulses, 
be necessary, it is evident that a corresponding series of changes in the organ 
is necessary ; that is to say, there is no one instant, at which the vibrating 
particles are in such a state relatively to the sensorial organ, that if no pre- 
vious change had been excited in the organ itself, they could have produced 
in it immediately, the precise state, which is instantly followed by the mental 
affection of hearings ‘There must, therefore, be a series of changes in the 
sensorial organ itself, the last of which only is followed by sensation. The 


particles of the air, or any other elastic medium, for example, must, in their 


first appulse, produce a certain state of the sensorial organ ; in their second 
appulse, a different state, by acting on an organ, already affected in a certain 
manner ; in their third appulse, a still different state; and thus successively, 
ull, at last, they produce that particular definite state of the sensorial organ, 
in consequence of which, the-mind becomes instantly sentient,—a state which 
could not have been produeed by any single impulse of the ‘particles on the 
unaffected organ, because then ‘vibration, or a series of pulses, would not 
have been necessary. 

To this successive modification of states of an organ, terminating in a par- 
ticular result, different from each of ‘the prior states, there are abundant 
analogies in the history of the mind, and many in the phenomena of sensation 
itself. One of the most remarkable of these is the production of the sen- 
sation of whiteness, by the rapid revolution of a cylinder, on which the sepa- 
rate prismatic colours, and the separate colours only, are painted, in certain 
proportions ; each colour, in this case, acting on the organ already affected 
by a former ‘colour, till a sensation altogether different from the result of each 
of them when separate, is their joint ultimate result, the sensation of white- 
ness, without any external object that is white. 

In this way only, by a series of progressive organic affections, and not by 
any single affection; can the vibration of an elastic medium, as different from 
one simple unrepeated impulse, terminate in the production of sound. Iti Is, 
in short, a name for this series of changes, and nothing more. 

If, in a case so very obscure as that of musical ear, in which all that is 
truly evident, is, that in different individuals, there is a diversity of some a 
or other—I could permit myself to sy, “vibes, with rose. 

if ; j . A i : 
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$ diversity,—1 might, perhaps, be inclined to look to the view now given 
f the real nature of wbration, and its progressive effects on the auditory 
part of our nervous system, as furnishing some slight ground, not, indeed, for 
any theory, which is far ton presumptuous a word, but for the preference of 
one mere possibility, to other mere possibilities, which is all that can be 
hoped in any conjecture, on so very dim and impalpable a subject. 

We have seen that the series of pulses of the vibrating air,—if vibration, 
or a series of pulses be necessary to sound,—must produce a series of 
changes in the sensorial organ, which produce no corresponding affection of 
the mind, till, at last, a state of the organ is produced, which zs attended 
with sensation. This, and this only, can be meant, when we speak of vibra- 
tion as the antecedent of sound,—a series of organic changes, and, after this 
series, an affection of the mind. In such circumstances, it is certainly more 
probable, that the organ thus affeeted with a series of progressive changes, 
does not pass instantly from the greatest change to the state in which it was 
originally, before the first pulse, but that it retains this state, for a time, how- 
ever short, or, at least, passes through some series of states, in its gradual 
return, so that, if a new vibration be excited by the pulse of any sounding 
body, before the organ of hearing have returned to its original state, the 
effect may be supposed to be’ different from that whieh it would have been, 
if the same vibration had been primarily éommunicated to the organ, in its 
state of rest, or in that state, which, from our want of a better word, may be 
termed its state of rest. 

_ The phenomena most analogous to these vibratory affections of the ear, 
as depending on successive impulses, are pag 1 the phenomena of 
titillation, or rather, to express what is so familiar and simple, by a more 
homely and appropriate word, the phenomena of tickling. In this, the great 
circumstance distinguishing musical feeling, is to be found, that the feeling 
arises not from the separate impressions,* but from their successions or co- 
existence. When the palm of the hand is gently tickled, as the finger passes 
rapidly and repeatedly over.the palm, the parts first affected are again af- 
fected with various degrees of pressure, as the ear, in melody, is successively 
affected by repeated varieties of vibration ; and various parts of the organ 
of touch exist, at the same moment, in various states, forming one joint result 
of sensation, as, in harmony, various vibrations of the organ of hearing co- 
exist, and blend together in one mingled delight. To produce tickling, a 
certain rapidity of succession is necessary ; for, if the parts first affected, 
have returned to their original state, before other parts begin to be affected, 
or themselves to be affected again, the slow motion, it is evident, may be 
continued, for any length of time, without any effect, different from that of 
simple pressure. The quicker, then, the return of the parts may be to their 
original state, the less will be the titillation ; and it is, very probably, a dif- 
ference in this ‘quickness of return, which constitutes the difference of tick- 
lishness, so remarkable in different. individuals, who feel, equally, the light 
pressure of each separate touch. ‘That there is a difference of ticklishness, 
in different persons, you all know; some being easily excited even to con- 
vulsive laughter, by slight motions, that scarcely produce any effect in others, 
beyond that of the simple primary sensation of touch. A person who is 
ticklish, and a person who is not ticklish, agree in receiving this first tactual 

sensation ; but they differ afterwards, in this respect, that when the same 
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slight impulse is rapidly repeated, r 
effect than before, in the one, but Cae. The organ of the o1 
who is not ticklish, is in the same st , or nea y in the same state, when it 

eives the second, third, and fourth impression, as when it received the 
first, and no peculiar excitement, therefore, is produced. ‘The organ of the 

ler, more susceptible, or more tenacious of the affection produced, has 
‘returned to its original state, when the. rapid impression.is repeated, and 
erefore, at every new mnpression, affected in a very different man- 


ner., By ys ¥ 1 i ’ . 

Proceeding on the analogy of these phenomena,—of mere tickling, with 
which I may, suppose you to be all acquainted,—an analogy which,: striking 
as it,is in. many citcumstances, I readily own, does not justify more than 
conjecture in the case to which I would apply it,—I conceive, it to be, at 
least, not absolutely impossible, since a diversity of some kind there must be, 
that in those who receive no pleasure from music,.as in those who are not 
ticklish, there is a rapid return of the nervous organ, after each separate — 
affection, to its original state ; that each separate touch or pressure inthe . 
one case, and each: separate tone in the other case, produces its particular 
effect,—that effect which it would have produced in all, if unaccompanied by 

. . any other tone ia music, or slight pressure in tickling,—but that a succession 
of these produees no effect different from that which each would have al 

duced singly. .A certain interval is necessary. for distinct hearing in every 

case ; and, before this interval has passed, the auditory nerves, in this case, _ 
may be imagined to be again quiescent, or nearly quiescent. ,: se 

» I need not add, that in an inquiry of this sort, all which is necessary, is to 

account for the mere original defect of pleasure ; since, if the relations of 
notes, as reciprocally high or low, never gave any delight, the ear, having no 

bject of interest in these successions, would soon. habitually neglect them, 
dia ct length,cease altogether to distinguish them, attending only to the ver- 
bal meaning of sounds,. and not to their tone; in the same manner, as we 
pay little attention to another relative difference of voices as more or less 
loud, unless when the difference is very considerable, and not in those com 
mon differences of intensity which distinguish every voice in conve: sation 
from every other voice,—or as, after living long’in a province, the dialect ¢ 
which is distinguished by any, accentual peculiarities, we at last become un- 
conscious of these, and hear the words, as it were, stripped of their pecu- 
liarity of tone. In what is termed the cultivation of a musical ear, however, 
we have not an analogy merely, but a direct proof of this influence of habit. 

That the ear may be improved by cultivation, or, in other words, by nice 

attention to the differences of musical sound, every one knows; and if this 
attention can enable us, even in mature life, to distinguish sounds as different 
in themselves, which, but for the habitual attention, we should have rega 


as the same, it may Well be supposed, that continued inattention, from ear} 
- infancy, may render us insensible of musical relations still more obvio 
and precise, than those which we have thus only learned to distinguish ; o 
which is the same thing, that continued attention from infancy to slight musi- 

cal differences of sound,—an attention which. may be sedhiled as the natu- 
-ral effect of pleasure received,—may render us capable of ‘distinguishing 


, _ tones as very dissimilar, the differences of which, however obvious at present, 
we should scarcely, but for such original atte tive discrimination, have been 
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former,—almost oregon, and every, moment, of whose life has been spent 
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The hidden soul of harmony,”—* A 
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is to a common musical ear, that common musical ear may be to those in 
whom this discriminating skill seems to be wholly or nearly defective. The 
refined musician,—who, but for the long practice of his art, would have 
shared that incapacity which now excites his wonder,—is astonished, that 
persons of common ear do not distinguish the nice differences which appear 
to him almost as remarkable as those differences which they are capable of 
perceiving ; and the person of common musical ear only does the same 
thing, when he is astonished that the less refined differences, remarked by 
himself, are not obviously distinguishable by all mankind, or, at least, by all 
who have no deafness to incapacitate them from hearing the separate sounds. 
The discrimination in both has depended on previous attention, which has 
necessarily been greater in one case than in the other; and what attention 
can we suppose to have been originally given, if, from the cause which I 
have ventured to state as a possible one in persons without musical ear, no 
pleasure had originally been felt by them in any sequence of notes as suc- 
cessive, and the whole value of sound been to them the meaning of which it 
was symbolically representative, which, accordingly, they have learned to 
discriminate in every case, as accurately as others. . oe 
’ I might follow out this speculation at much greater’ léngth ; but I have 
already dwelt too long on what is at best a Conjecture, and what, perhaps, 
Bs as a mere conjecture, is founded only on a slight analogy. 

‘After the examination of the pheriomena of Smell, Taste, and Hearing, 
which are peculiarly simple, I proceed to the consideration of Senses, which 
afford phenomena that are more complicated, or, at least, which seem indie 
complete, as considered in the mature state of the mind; when the sen- 
sations that arise from one set of organs, by frequent coexistence with sensa- 
tions that arise from affections of other sets of organs, are, as it were, blended 
with them in one compound perception, and so permanently modified fo 
ever after, that it is difficult in all cases, and in many cases per im- 
possible, to form any accurate notion of the sensations as they existed in their 
original elementary state. 

Since, of the two senses of Sight and Touch, that of Sight,—as far, at 
least, as we are able by intellectual analysis at present to discover its original 
sensations,—is more simple, and more analogous to the senses before con- 
sidered, I should be inclined, on these accounts, to proceed to the consider- 
ation of it, previously to any inquiry into the sense of Touch. But this 
onde, though unquestionably the more regular, if we had to consider only 
the original sensations of each organ, would be attended with great inconve- 
nience in considering their subsequent modified sensations; since those of 
Vision depend, in a very great degree, on the prior affections of Touch, with 
the nature of which, therefore, it is necessary for you to be acquainted in the _ 
first place. Iam aware, indeed, tat in considering even Touch, I ma sa 
sometimes find it necessary to refer, for illustration, to the phenomena of 
¥ 
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Vision, though these have n 
for ance: be taken 4 
cated, such occasional anticipations a on, 
indeed, says Aristotle, is a straigh while intellect is a circle,—Aicdnoig 

YUH, vous xxdog,—or, to use the paraphrastic translation of Cudworth, in 
his ‘treatise on Immutable Morality, “ Sense is of that which is without. 
Sense wholly gazes and gads abroad; and, therefore, doth not know and 
comprehend its object, because it is different from it. Sense is a line, the 
mind is a circle. Sense is like a line, which is the flux of a point running 
out from itself; but intellect like a circle, that keeps within itself."* That 
sense is not a circle is, indeed, true, since it terminates in a point ; but far 
from being a straight line, it is one of thé most perplexing of curves, and is 
crossed and cut by so many other curves,—into many of which it flows, and 
unites with them completely,—that when we arrive at the extremity of the 


oe 
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line, it is almost impossible for us.to determine with accuracy what curve it 


_ is, which, in the strange confusion of our diagram, we have been attempting 


trace from its initial: point. : 
I proceed, then, to the consideration of the phenomena of the sense of 
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Ir priority of sensation alone were to be regarded, the sense of touch 
might deserve to be considered in the first place ; as it must have been ex- 
ercised long before birth, and is probably the very feeling with which sen- 
tient life commences. ‘The act of dzrth, in relation to the mid of the little 
stranger, who is thus painfully ushered into the widé scene of the world, i 
a series of feelings, of this class; and the first feeling which awaits him, : 
his entrance,—in the change of temperature to which he is exposed,—is s 
to be referred'to the same organ. It is at this,most important moment of 
existence, when one dark ay pera life of months, of which no vestige is 
afterwards to remain in the memory, is finished, and a new life of many 
years,—a life of sunshine and society,—is just beginning, that, in the figura- 
tive language of the author, whom I am about to quote to you, Pain, the 
companion of human life, receives him on the first step of his journey, and 
embraces him in his iron arms. : | 


> 


“Prinias tactus agit partes, primusque minute 
Laxat iter cecum turbe, rec yabe ruentem. 
Noh idem huic modus est qui fratribus ; amere ille 
Imperium affectat senior, penitusque medullis, 
Visceribusque habitat totis, pellisque recentem 
: ' ‘- Funditur in telam, et late per stamina vivit. 
Necdum etiam matris puer eluctatus ab alvo - 
Multiplices solvit tunicas, et yincula rupit; a 
. Sopitus molli somno, tepiduque liquore 
-* . - Gireumfusus adhuc ;, tactus tamen aura lacessit ~ 
cr - Jamdudum levior sensus, animamque reclusit. 
ee ‘Idque magis, simul ac solitum blandumque calorem 
- *- Frigore mutafit-eéli, quod verberat okt ay 
Aut Impete inasstieto$ artus ; tum sevior adstat, 
we _ Humaneque comes vite Dolor excipit ; ille ‘ 
ane ¥ . Cunctantem frustra et tremul: -multa ore querentem 
u : Corripit invadens, ferrisque amplectitur ulnis.”’t 
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he is affordin nother 
ature is capabl has 
hich he is as ignor an of 
the love which alendines in it, that warmth of affection’ which j is , but 
an the grave, to be’ cold to Aim, and to which, in the many-miseries ee may 
await him,—in sorrow, in sickness, in poverty,—and perbaps too in the peni- 
tence of guilt itself,—when there is no other eye to.whose kindness he can» 
venture to look, he is still to tura with the confidence that he has yet,: even 
on-earth, one friend, who will not abandon him,—and who will still think of | 
that innocent being, whose eyey before it was conscious of light, séemed to, 
look to her for the love and penne which were ready to a him. | 
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t LECTURE XXIL 


ant ANALYSIS OF THESE FEELINGS. 


In my last Dice, gentlemen, I Gnished the renuicks which I had to 
offer, on our sense of hearing ; and in the conclusion of it, had begun the a 
consideration of a very important order of our lechiagty those which belong pa 
Re the sense of touch. ; 

f these, I may mention, in the first place, the sensations of heat, and é 
,—sensations that arise from affections of our nerves of touch, or at least 

om affections of nerves, which,’ as equally diffused and “intermingled with 
‘them, it is impossible: to distinguish from those which constitute our organ 
of touch, the same wide surface rendering us sensible, as it were, at every “ 
point, of ‘warmth as of pressure. . 

I have already remarked to you, how little aualogy there is of our sensations 

of warmth, to the other sensations commonly ascribed to this organ; andthe, — 
great difference of the feelings has led some physiologists to believe, that the * 
organs of sensations so diferent, must themselves be different. But even 
though the sensations were as dissimilar as is supposed, there is no rea 
priori to believe,—and to experience, it is evident, that;.in this case, we 
cannot appeal, so as to derive from it any ground for believing,—that sensa- 
tions, which are very different, must arise from affections of different organs. 
As far, indeed, as,we can safely appeal to. experience, inthis very case, 
there are sensations which we never hesitate in refefring to our tactual nerves, 
as different from the more common sensations ascribed to touch, as the sen- 
sation of warmth itself. I allude to the pain of puncture or laceration of the 
skin, Indeed, if the brain be ultimately the great organ of all our sensa- 
tions, it is evident that we must refer to affections of one sensorial organ, not 
the various feelings of touch only; but, witlr them, the still greater variety of 
feelings, that constitute our sensations of smell, taste, sound, and colour, 

But are we indeed sure, that there truly is that great dissimilarity. s i 
posed, or. may not our belief of it arise from ourtef e to touch of oa 
js the opinion, to 


sations that 1 y do not belong to ‘it?! Such, at ‘ 
ary original tia! $a 


_ which, I think, a niogs analysis will lead Us The. fia 
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which we owe to our mere organ of touch, I consider as of a kind, all of 
which are fat more analogous to the sensations of warmth, or of pain in 
puncture, than to the perceptions of form and hardness, which are generally 
regarded as tangible. Before entering on the analysis, however, it will be 
necessary to consider, what are the sensations which we are supposed to owe 
to this organ. pu 

" The sensations of heat and cold,—as received from our organ of touch,— 

‘may almost lay out of account in our analytical inquiry. It is unneces- 

sary to dwell on them, or even to repeat, in application to them, the-argu- 
. ment which has been already applied more than once to the sensations before 
considered. It is quite evident, that, in classing our warmth or chillness, as 
a sensation,—and not as a feeling that has arisen spontaneously in the mind, 
—we are influenced by that experience, which has previously given us the 
belief of objects external,—atdeast; of our own corporeal frame,—and, that, 
if we had been unsusceptible of any other sensations, than those of heat and 
é cold, we should as little have believed these to arise directly from a corpo- 
eal cause, as any of our feelings of joy or sorrow. The same remark may 
be applied to the painful sensations of puncture and laceration. 
_ It is only to the other more important information ascribed to the Sense of 
touch, therefore, that our attention is to be directed. 

By touch, we are commonly said to be made acquainted with extension, 
magnitude, ‘divisibility, figure, motion, solidity, liquidity, viscidity, hardness, 
softness, roughness, smoothness. ‘These terms, I readily allow, are very 

® convenient for expressing notions of certain forms or states of bodies, that 
are easily distinguishable. But, though specifically distinguishable, they 
. adi generically of very considerable reduction and sirnplifidation. Hard- 
ness and softness, for example, are expressive only of greater or less resist- 
P, ance,—roughness is irregularity of ‘resistance, wheh there are intervals 
between the points that resist, or when some of these points project beyond 
‘> others,—smoothness is complete uniformity of resistance,—liquidity, visci- 


. dity, are expressive of certain degrees of yieldingness to our effort, which 
solidity excludes, unless when the effort employed is violent. All, in short, 
__. Trepeat, are only different species or degrees of that which we term resist- 


~ . ance, whatever it may.be, which impedes‘our continued effort, and impedes 
it variously, as the substances without are themselves various. Such is one 
-order, then, of the feelings commonly ascribed to the sense whieh we are 
at present considering. . * | aa 

To proceed to the other,supposed tangible qualities, before included in 
our enumeration,—figure is the boundary of extension, as magnitude is that 
which it comprehends ; and dvisibility, if we consider the apparent continu- 
ity of the parts which we divide, is only extension under another name. If 
we except motion; therefore, which is not permanent, but accidental,—and 
‘the knowledge of which is evidently secondary to the knowledge which we 
acquire of our organs of sense, before which the objects are said to move, 
and secondary in a much more important sense, as resulting not from any 
direct immediate organic state of one particular moment, but from a compa- 
rison of sensations past and present,—all the information, which we are sup- 
posed to receive primarily and directly from touch, relates to modifications 

of resestance and extension. : Mig : 

Though it is the sense of touch, however, that the origin of the know- 
». @_ ledge of theses general ascribed, I am inclined to think, in opposition to 
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this opinion, that, in both cases, the reference is wrongly made, tif we 
had thé sense of touch only, we should not be sensible of resistance, or, I 
conceive, even of extension,—and that we seem to perceive the varieties of 
extension and resistance immediately by touch only, because the simple ori- 
ginal tactual feeling has become representative of these, in the same manner, 
and for the same reason, as we seem to perceive the varieties of. distance 
immediately by the eye. The sense of touch has unquestionably, ‘like: all 
our other senses, its qwn peculiar feelings, though, for the simple original 
feelings, attached to the affections of this most extensive of organs, we. have 
unfortunately no name, but that which is applied in popular, and evemin sot 
philosophic language, to all the affections of the mind. Our joy: ‘or grief, 
hope or fear, love or hate, I before remarked, we term feeling 73, as readily 
and frequently, as we use this term to express our sensations of touch : and : 
that, which, however restricted in its original meaning, is‘now the commo 
name of our mental affections of every class, has, by this extension, | 
nately, become a very unfit one, for ok a limited order’ 
“affections, a? 
Whatever be the term, which we may use, power, there is, and must be, 
-a sensation peculiar to touch, without regard to the extent of quantity of the 
surface impressed,—as there is, in colour, a sensation peculiar to vision, 
without regard to the extent of the portion of the retina on which the light 
may have fallen. Every physical point of our orgari of touch, when existing 
ina certain state, is éapable of inducing in the mind a peculiar feeling, 
though no other physical point of the organ were affected,—as every physi- 
cal point of the retina, though but a single ray of light were admitted t 
eye, is capable of inducing inthe rind a peculiar affection of vision: 
when many such physical points are affected together, by some impressin 
ace, the form of which we think that we discover immediately by touch, 
it is from experience only that we can learn the vicinity of the physical 
points of our own tactual surface thus impressed, and consequently the con- 
tinued extension of thé object which impresses them. Before we hav 
much knowledge of external thing’, as to know even that we have any bodily 
organs whatever,—and it is of this state of abgolute i ignorance alone that we q 
_ must think, as often as. we speculate on the information ‘which our senses 
. separately afford, —when we know as little of our bodily frame, as of that 
mai ial universe, of which we know nothing, we cannot, by the very terms 
. — supposition, know that different points of our organ of touch are 
ed in a certain manner,—that these points are contiguous to each"other 
a that the mass affecting these contiguous points must consequently 

If be composed of points, that aré, in like. manner, contiguous. We know 
nothing of our organs—we know nothing of any external masses—but a cer- 
tain feeling is excited in our mind; and it is this simple feeling alone, ‘what- 
ever it may be, which constitutes “the direct elementar sensation of touch, 
though this simple elementary sensation, like many other sensations, may 
afterwards be so blended with other feelings, as. to beeomé significant of 
them, and even to seem to involve them, ‘as if originally and ier a co- 
existing. 

It is impossible for us at present, indeed, to have a body i impressed ‘on us, 
without the immediate notion of something external and extended,—as it is 
impossible for one, whose sight is perfect, to open’ his eyes, in the light of 

. day, without perceiving, as it were immediately, the long line of — 
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! lanilseape, in the scenery before him :—the one impossibility is exaetly equal 


to the other ; yet we know, in the case of yision,, that all which we imme- 
diately perceive, at the very moment when our eyes seem to comprehend 
the worlds of half infinity, in the hemisphere on which we gaze, is a small 
expanse of Jight,—if even, which I greatly doubt, there truly be, in our ori- 
ginal perceptions of this sense, so much of extension, as is implied in the 
smallest possible expanse, Jn touch, in like manner, I conceive, that the 
immediate ‘sensation, though, 4ike colour,. it may now seem inseparable from 
extension and outness,—if, on the authority of Berkeley, I may_venture to 
use that barbarous but expressive term,—was, like colour, originally distinct 
from them, that, by the mere original sensations of this organ, in short, we 
éould as little know the existence of an impressing body, as, by the mere 
original sensations of vision, we could learn that such a body existed ag the 
extremity of the room in which we sit. QAM (ay MEL 
In defining sensation, when we began our inquiry into its nature, T stated 
it to be that affection of the mind, which is immediately subsequent to the 
affection of certain organs, induced by the action of external bodies; and. 
admitted, that, in this. definition two assumptions were made,—the existence 
of foreign changeable external bodies, as separate from the mind,—and the . 
existence of organs, also separate from the mind, and in relation to it truly 
external, like other bodies, but forming a permanent part of our corporeal 
frame, and capable of being affected, in a certain manner, by the other bo- 
dies, of which the existence was assumed. As far as our analytical inquiry 
has yet proceeded, these assumptions are assumptions still, We have not 
een able to detect, in the sensations considered by us, more than in any of 
our internal pleasures or pains, any.circumstances that seem to be indicative 
of a material world without. aii 
Our analytical inquiry itself, however, even in attempting to:trace the cir- 
cumstances, in which the belief originates, must proceed on that very belief. 
Accordingly, in exatnining our senses of smell, taste, and hearing, I uniformly 
took for granted the existence of odoriferous, sapid, and. vibrating bodies, and 
considered merely, whether the sensations, excited by these, were, of them- 
selves, capable of communicating to us any knowledge of the external anc 
independent existence of the bodies which excited them. . 
In the present stage of our inquiry, J must, in like manner, take for gr 
the existence of bodies, which act, by their contiguity or pressure, o 
organ of touch, ds the, odoriferous or sapid particles act on our r 
smell and taste—not that { assume this belief, as existing in the mind w 
intellectual acquisitions are the subject of inquiry,—for, in that case, the 
_quiry itself would be superfluous. IT assume it, merely as existing in 
min us the inquirers,—and only, because it is impossible, without such 
an assumption, to make the suppositions that are necessary for the in 
All our language i present adapted to a system of external things. 
is no direct vocabulary of scepticism ; and even the most cautious and philo- 
sophic inquirer, therefore, must often be obliged to express his doubt, or his 
dissent, in language that implies affirmation. In the present case, when we 
attempt to analyze our sensations, it is impossible to speak of the cireum- 
stances in which the infant is placed, or, I may say, even to speak of the 
infant himself, without that assumption which we have been obliged to make. 
The real existence of an-external universe, and the belief of that existence, 
are, however, in themselves, perfectly separate and distinct ; and it is not 
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_ the existence of an external world, which we are note endeavouring to 
blish as an object of belief. We are only endeavouring, in our analysis 
the sensations afforded by our different organs, to ascertain in what circum- 
stance the belief arises. ‘There might be a world of suns and planets, though 
there were no human being, whose mind could be affected with belief of it; 
and even the most zealous ' defenders of the reality of external nature must 
admit, that, though no created thing but ourselves were in existence, our 
mind might still have been so coristituted, as to have the very series of feel- 


ings, which form at presént its successive phenomena, and which are ascribed 


in no small number to the action of external things. i 

Are the primary sensations derived from the organ of touch, then, 
a kind as to afford us that knowledge, which they are Suppose 
things without ? . 

Let us imagine a being, endowed with the sense a touch, and with ever 
other sense and faculty of our mind, but not with any previous knowledge *y 
his own corporeal frame, or of other things external,—and let us suppose a 
small body, of any shape, to be pressed, for the first time, on his open hand, 
Whatever feelings mere touch can give, directly of itself, would of | course 
pe the same in this case, as now, when our pitti is increased, and 
complicated, from many other sources... 

Let the body, thus impressed, be supposed to bea éinall cube, of the same 
temperature with the hand itself, that all consideration of heat or cold may 
be excluded, and the feeling-produced be as simple as possible. ere 

- What, then, may we suppose the consequent feeling to be ? ee 

It will, EF conceive, ve a simple feeling of the kind of which I have already 
spoken, as capable of arising from the affection of a single Repke! our - 
of touch,—a feeling that varies indeed with the. quantity of pressure, as the 
sensation of fragrance varies with the number of the odorous particles, but 
involves as little the notion of extension, as that notion is involved in the.mere 
fragrance of a violet or arose. The connexion of this original tactual feel- 
ing, however, with that of extension, is; now, so indissoluble, as, indeed, it 
could not fail to become, in the circumstance in which it has uniformly 
arisen, that it is almost impossible to conceive it as separate. We may per- 
haps, however, make.a near approach to the conception of it, by using the 
atle gradual pressure of a small pointed body, whichy in the various slight 
ings excited by it,—before it penetrate the cuticle, or cause any consi- 
able pain,—may represent, in some measure, the simple and immediate 
which pressure in any case produces,—exelusively of the associate 
which it indirectly suggests. 
sh of you, as have the curiosity to try the experiment, with any sont 
j0dies, not absolutely pointed,—such as thé head of a pin, or any body of 
si dimensions,—will be astonished 10, feel, how very slightly, t all, 
the notion of extension or figure is involved in the feeling, even after all the 
intimate associations of. our experience ;—certainly far less than the notion 
of longitudinal distance seems to us to be involved in the immediate affec- 
tions of our sense of sight. It is an lect shenglore, which I must re- 
quest you not to neglect to make. , 

But the pressure of such a large body, as. the mah wei a we have sup- 
posed to be pressed against our organ of.touch, now awakens very different 
feelings. We perceive, as.it were iramediately, form and hardness, May 
not —_ the knowledge of. resistance and extension, and consequently the 
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belief of the essential qualities of matter,—be originally communicated by 
the affections of this organ ? . * 

The feeling of resistance,—to begin with this,—is, I conceive, to be 
ascribed, not to our organ of touch, but to our muscular frame, to which I 
have already more than once directed your attention, aS forming a distinct 
organ of sense ; the affections of whieh, particularly as existing in combina- 
tion with other feelings, and modifying our judgments concerning these, (as 
in the case of distant vision, for example,) are not-less important than those 
of our other sensitive organs. The sensations of this class are, indeed, in 
common circumstances, so obscure, as to be scarcely heeded or remembered 
by us; but there is probably no contraction, even of a single muscle, which 
is not attended with some faint degree. of sensation, that distinguishes it from 
the contractions of other muscles, or from other degrees of contraction of the 
same muscles. J must not be understood, however, as meaning that we are 
able, in this manner, bya’sort of instinctive anatomy, to perceive and num- 
ber our own muscles, and when many of them are acting altogether, as they 
usually do, to distinguish each from each ; for, till we study the interwal struc+ 
ture of our frame, we scarcely know more, than that we have limbs which 
move at our will, and we are altogether ignorant of the complicated machi- 
nery which is subservient to the volition. But each motion of the visible 
limb, ‘whether produced by one or more of the invisible muscles, is aceom- 
panied with a certain feeling, that may be complex, indeed, as arising from 
various muscles, ‘but which is considered by the mind as oné; and it is this 
particular feeling, accompanying the particular visible motion,—whether the 
feeling and the invisible’ parts contracted be truly simple or compound,— 
which we distinguish from every other feeling accompanying every other 
quantity of contraction. It is as if a man, born blind, were to walk, for the 
first time, in a flower garden. He would distingtish the fragrance of one 
parterre from the fragrance of another, though he might be altogether igno- 
rant of the separate odours, united in each; and might even consider as one 
simple perfume, what was, in truth, the mingled produet of a thousand. 

Obscure as our muscular sensations are in common circumstances, there 
are other circumstances,—which I pointed out to you in treating before of 
this subject,—in which they make themselves abundantly manifest. I need 
not refer to the diseased state of the muscles, in which they become pain- _ 
fully sensible ; and I will admit, that the reference to such a morbid state, in 
which the structure may be supposed to be altered by the disease, would tw 
perhaps scarcely be a fair one. It is’ sufficient to refer to phenomena of — 
which every one must have been conscious innumerable times, and. which 
imply no disease nor lasting difference of state. What is the —. a. s 
tigue, for example, but a muscular feeling? that is to say, a feeling of w 
our muscles are as truly the organ, as*our eye or ear is the organ of sight or 
hearing.’. When a limb has been long exercised, without. sufficient intervals 
of rest, the repetition of the contraction of its muscles is accompanied, not 
with a slight and obscure sensation, but with one which amounts, if it be gra- 
dually increased, to severe pain, and which before it arrives at this, has 
passed progressively through various stages of uneasiness. Even when there 
has been no previous fatigue, we cannot make a single powerful effort at any 
time, without being sensible of the muscular feeling connected with this effort. 
Of the pleasure which attends more moderate exercise, every one must 
have been conscious in himself, even in his years of maturity, when he sel- , 
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dom has recourse to it for the pleasure alone; and must remember, still 
more, the happiness which it afforded him in other years, when happiness 
was of less costly and laborious production than at present. By that admi- 
rable provision, with which nature accommodates the blessings which she 
gives, to the wants that stand in need of them, she has, in that early period, 
—when the pleasure of mental freedom, and the ambitions of busy life, are 
necessarily excluded,—made ample amends to the little slave of affection, in 
that disposition to spontaneous pleasure, which renders it almost an effort to 
be sad, as if existence itself were delight ; giving hima fund of independent 
happiness in the very air which she has poured around. him, and the ready 
limbs which move through it, almost without his bidding. In that beautiful 
passage, in which Goldsmith describes the sounds that come in one mingled 
murmur from the village, who does not feel the force of the happiness whieh 


is comprised in the single line, that speaks of | 
_ * The playful children, just let loose from school ?””*_ 


Tt is not the mere freedom from the intellectual task of which we think ; it is 
much more, that burst of animal pleasure, which is. felt in every limb, when 
the long constraint that has repressed it is removed, and the whole frame is 
given once more to all the freedom of nature. . It is by the pleasure of ex- 
ertion, and the pain of inexertion, that we are roused from that indolence, 
into which, with great injury. to society, that réquires our contribution of ac- 
tive aid, we otherwise might sink ;—-as we are roused, in like manner, by 
the pleasure of food, and the pain of hunger, to take the aliment that is 
necessary for our individual sustenance: and though the mere aliment is, 
indeed, more important for life, it is not more important for happiness than 
that pleasure of activity which calls and forces us from our slothful repose. 


“ Thee, too, my Paridel,—I saw thee there, _ : 
Stretch’d on the rack ofa too easy chair, 
And heard thy everlasting yawn confess ® 
The penalties and pains of idleness.”t 


_ With the same happy provision with which she has considered the young 

of our own species, Nature has, in the other,animals, whose sources of ge- 
eral pleasure are still more limited than in the child, converted their mus¢u- 
ar frame into an organ of delight. It is not in search of richer pasture that 

the horse gallops over his field, or the goat Jeaps from rock to rock ; it is for 
the luxury of the exercise itself. ‘‘ If the shell-fish on the shore,” says Dr. 
erguson, “perform no visible action but that of opening and closing his 


. shell, to receive the brine that accommodates, or to exelude the foul matter 


that annoys him, there are-other animals that, in the opposite extreme, are 
active ; and for whom Nature seems to administer the means of supply, 
merely as a restorative of that strength which they are so freely to waste ‘in 
the seemingly sportive or violent exercises to which they are disposed.” 


“The bounding fawn, that darts across the glade, 
When none pursues, through mere delight of heart, 
And spirits buoyant, with excess of glee; 
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‘The horse as wanton, and almost as fleet, 

That skims the spacious meadow at full speed, 
Then stops, and snorts, and, throwing high his heels, 
Starts to the voluntary race again; * 

+ The very kine, that gambol at bigh noon,— 
The total herd,—receiving first from one, ie 
That leads the dance, a summons to be gay ; © i enti 
Though wild their strange vagaries,and uncouth. 


. . “Their efforts, yet resolved, with one consent,. 
ee ee To give such act and utterance as they may 
* alt. ~ To ecstasy, too big to be suppressed.”* 


” It is this appearance of happy life whiclr spreads a charm-over every little 
group, with which Nature animates her scenery ; and he who can look with- 
out interest on the young lamb, as it frolies around the bush, may gaze, in- 
deed, on the magnificent landscape as it opens before him,—but it will be 
with an eye which looks languidly, and in vain, for pleasure which it cannot 
find. 

These observations, on our muscular pains and’ pleasures, in conformity 
with that view of them which I endeavoured to give you, in a former lecture, 
are not digressive now, nor uselessly repeated. It is of great importance for 
the applications which we have to make, that you should be fully aware that 
our muscular frame is not merely a part of the living machinery of motion, 
put is also truly an-organ of sense. When I move my arm, without resist- 
ance, I am conscious of a certain feeling ; when the motion is impeded, by 
the presence of an external body, I am conscious of a different feeling, aris- 
ing partly, indeed, from the mere sense of touch, in the moving limb com- 
pressed, but not consisting merely in this compression, since, when the same 
pressure is made by a foreign force, without any muscular effort on my part, 
my general feéling is very differefit. It is the feeling of this resistance to 
our progressive effort, (combined, perhaps, with the ,mete tactual feeling) 
* which forms what we term our feeling of solidity or hardness; and, without 
it, the tactual feeling would .be nothing more than a sensation indifferent or 
agreeable, or disagreeable or severely painful, according to the force of the 
oni, in the particular case; in«the same way, as the matter of heat, 
acting, in different degrees, on this very organ of touch, and on different 
portions of its surface, at different times, produces all the intermediate sen- 
sations, agreeable, disagreeable, or indifferent, from the pain of excessive 
cold, to the pain of burning: and produces them in like manner, without 
suggesting the presence of any solid body, external to ourselves.§ = © 

Were the cubé, therefore, in the case supposed, pressed, for the first ‘time, 
on the hand, it would excite a certain sensation, indeed, but not that of re- 
sistance, which always implies a muscular effort that is resisted, and cons¢ 
quently not that of hardness, which’ is a mode of resistance. It would be 
very different, however, if we fairly made the attempt to press against it ; for, 
then, our effort would be impeded, and the consequent feeling of resistance 
would arise ; which, as co-existing in this case, and in every case of effort, with 
the particular sensation of touch, might afterwards be suggested by it, on’ the 
simple recurrence of the samme sensation of touch, so as to excite the notion 
of hardness, in the body touched, without the renewal of any muscular effort 
on our part, in the same manner as*the angular surfacesof the cube, if we 
- chance to turn our eye on it, are suggested by the mere plane of colour, 
which it presents to our immediate vision, and which is all that our imme- 

© * Cowper's Task, BookIV = | eee 
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vision would, of itself, have made known to us. The feeling of resist- 
, then, I trust, it will be admitted, and consequently of hardness, and 
I the other modes of resistance, is a muscular, not a tactual feeling. 
it though the resistance or hardness of the’cube, as implying the expe- 
soine counter effort, may not be immediately sensible to our super- 
ic ran of touch, are’ not its dimensions so perceived? Its cubical form, 
indeed, it will be allowed, cannot be felt, since only one of its ‘surfaces is 
pposed to be pressed upon the hand; but, is not at least this square surface - 
perceived immediately ? In short, does not touch, originally and mmm saat 
convey to us the knowledge of extension ? 
With our present complete belief of external things, indeed, ond esphtily 
phe organs of sense, the most important. of these, the origin of our know- 
ledge of extension, seems to us a matter of very easy explanation.» The 
p van surface presses on our organ of touch,—it’ affeets not a single physi- 
eal point merely, but a portion of the organ, corresponding exactly, in sur- 
face, with itself; and the perception of the similar square, it willbe said, 
thus immediately arises. Pig oes in all this easy explanation, it is very strangely 
forgotten, that the feeling, whatever it may be; which the impression of the 
square surfaces ecduenss is not itself the square configuration of our tactual 
organ, corresponding with that sur face, but the ‘state of avery different sub 
stance, which is as little square, as it is round or elli iptical; whichis, indeed, 
from its own absolute simplicity, incapable of resemblancé in shape to any 
thing ; and the resemblance of which, therefore, ‘to the shape of the mére 
organ, is’as little to be expected in the sensations of toucl},+—as ‘that other 
state of mind, which constitutes the sensation of the fragrance of a rose, can 
be expected to resemble the shape of the odorous particles themselves, or 
of the organ of smell, which is affected by them. The very knowledge 
which touch is stipposed to give, is, in this case, most-inconsistently assumed, 
as existing inthe mind, before the very touch which is supposed to give it. 
If, indeed, the mind could know, ‘that a part of its external corporeal organ 
is compressed into the form of a square, or that another square surface is 
compressing that organ, the difficulty would be at an end ; for it would then, 
most undoubtedly, have that very knowledge of extension, the origin of which 
wé seck. ' But it is not’explained, how the mind, which alone can have sen- 
sation or knowledge, and which certainly is not square itself, is to be made 
acquainted with the squareness of its own corporeal organ, or of the foreign 
body; nor, indeed, how the squareness of the mere external organ should 
produce this particular affection of the mind, more than if the organ were 
compressed i into the shape of a polygon of one thousand sides. 
“Let it be supposed, that; when a small cube is pressed on the hand, one 
hundred physical points of ‘the organ of touch are affected in a certain man- 
ner. We have, it is said,an immediate perception of a square surface. Let 
it next be supposed, ‘that, instead of one hundréd’of these continuous points 
of the organ, an equal number Of points, at various distances in the surface 
of the body, are: affected in the same manner. On this supposition it will 
scarcely be said, that the perception of a square would arise, when there is. 
no square, more than any othier imaginable form, in the space comprehended 
in the pressure. Yet what difference is there, in these two cases, to a mind 
that is, by supposition, absolutely ignorant of every bodily organ, and conse- , 
quently alike ignorant of the’ nearness or distance of the points of the organ 
of touch? In both cases, one hundred points,-equally sensible, are affected, 
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and are affected precisely in the same manner ;—-and there is truly no dif- — 
ference, unless we tacitly suppose the mind to be conscious of the bodily 
frame, and, therefore, of the continuity of certain points of the organ of touch, 
with the other points that are proximate to them,—a sort of knowledge, for, 
which it would not be easy to account, and which it is impossible to conceive, 
without conceding the very point in question. A little attentive reflection on 
circumstances. of these two cases, will, perhaps, aid you in freeing your 
s from the illusive belief, of which it may not be easy for you at first to 
recites, anes the continuity and similarity of shape, which are 
known to us the inquirers, are known also to that little sentient being, whose 
first elements of knowledge we are endeavouring to trace. _ 
We are too apt to forget, in inquiries of this sort, that it is not in our organ 
of touch merely, that a certain extent of the nervous extremity of our sen- 
sorial organ is affected. This occurs, equally, in every other organ. In the 
superficial expansion of the nerves of hearing, smell, taste, for examplh 
not a point merely that is affected, but a number of continuous points, pre- 
cisely, as in the superficial organ of touch ; and if, therefore, the notion of 
extension in general, or of figure, which is limited extension, arose whenever 
a part of the nervous expansion was affected in any way, we should derive 
these notions as much from a taste, or a smell, or a sound, as from any of 
a. the configurations.or affections of our organ of touch. . 
It is not, therefore, merely because a certain limited part of the sensorial 
organ is affected, that we have the notion of the square surface, in the ease 
; supposed by us: for, if this alone were necessary, we should have square 
inches, and half inches, and various other forms, rectilifear or. curvilinear, of 
fragranee and sound. ioe 
ut, it may perhaps be urged, though all our organs must, indeed, exist 
equally with our organ.of touch of a certain shape when _affected,—and 
though the’sensorial figure of our other organs is not accompanied with any « 
of those mental affections, which constitute the perception of sagt or cur- 
vilinear figure, there is something in the nature of that part of the sensorial 
organ, which terminates on the general surface of ‘the body, that impresses 
the mind, immediately, with a sensation, corresponding with thé exact figure, 
in which the organ may itself exist. When the square, therefore, in the case 
imagined by us, is impressed upon the organ, the mental affection which 
constitutes our notion of a square may immediately arise, though it would not 
arise from the similar squareness of our organs of smell or hearing. ? 
In answer to this mere supposition, 1 may remark, that the sensorial organ 
of touch exists, at every moment, of a certain shape, and that we yet have 
" no perception of this shape, so as to be able to delineate the whole extent 


of our factual organ, in the same manner as we could delineate the impress- 

ing square, in the case supposed ; or, if ‘it be said, that the configuration of 

the organ does not excite this mental affection, in the quiescent state of the 

a part, but only when it is itself iaecen I may remark, that we are as little 
able to delineate its figure when we are exposed to the action of heat, which 

. yet acts most powerfully upon this very organ, inducing sensations, at least 

‘as vivid as those of hardness or figure. ° iy ik hs 

Ae iay still, however, be contended, for in a question of this. sort I wish 
_ » fairly to imagine every possible argument—it may still be contended, that, 
though the organ of touch has no effect in this way, merely as configured, 
and might, in any other configuration, operate precisely in the same mannet 


is 
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* the ‘sentient mind,—-still the harmony of the bodily and mental changes is 


so arranged y nature, that the organic. state in touch, whatever it may be, is 

immediately followed by the knowledge of the extension of the impressing 

ap: the same manner as a certain state of the organ of smell, whatever 
a 

which constitutes our sensation of the fragrance of a rose. Though this 

argument, in truth, rather begs the question than attempts to meet it, let us 


a 


Ki may be, is immediately followed by that affection of the mind, ‘ 


give to it all the force which it may claim. . The accurate determination of - 


the point may, indeed,- seem at first almost impossible ; since, in whatever 


manner the seeming perception may arise, it must be admitted, that we now 
seem to perceive extension, as it were immediately, by touch ;: though not 
- more immediately than in vision we seem, to perceive the positions of objects 
in different distances before our eyes. But there is, fortunately, at least one 
test, which, the point in question still admits. If the apparent perception of 
extension by touch be truly. and originally immediate, and not acquired, like 
the apparent perception a distance in vision, so as to involve a sort of intel- 
lectual measurement or suggestion of some sort, after the primary sensation, 
—the perception must be constant.and universal, not confined to a few sim- 
ple and Guniliar forms, which, if we can distinguish these alone, we may be 
supposed to have learned from experience, but extending to forms of every 
kind ;: for it would certainly be a very strange abuse of the license of suppo- 
sition, to imagine that we perceive a square immediately, but not a circle, or 
a circle but not a square, or, indeed, any one figure, but not any other figure. 
Even at present, then,—though. the, circumstances of the trial,—when the 
experience of many years must have exhausted so many varieties of form, 
associating the notion of these.with the particular tactual feeling whatever 


a 


he 


that may be—are surely very unfavourable to the opinion which | maintain, 
—even, at present, I may safely trust to experiment the determination of the 
question. When a body which we do not see, is pressed on any, part of our — 


tactual orgah, do we immediately discoyer its form,—as immediately, as we 
are sensible of fragrance, when our organ of smell is in a healthy state, and 
wg riferous body is presented to it, or of sound, when a cannon is fired 

eside us? This we certainly,should do, if figure were as. direct an object 
of the sense of touch, as fragrance and sound are of the senses of smell and. 
hearing. Even though itbe a form of the simplest kind, square, round, tri- 
angular, that is thus pressed upon our palm, we scarcely distinguish the pre- 
cise species of figure for a moment, and are long before we can convince 
ourselves that we have perceived its exact magnitude, in the determination of 
which, after all, we shall very probably be mistaken, if, we confineourselves 
to the mere intellectual measurement ; though we should even add to the im- 
mediate sensation of touch, all the discriminating skill of our judgment and 
reflection. But, ifthe body be irregular in form,—however shake the irre- 
gularity may be, and of a species that would not perplex in the slightest degree 


. our sense of sight, and which certainly, therefore, should perplex. as little our. 


sense of touch, which is supposed to be still more immediately perceptive of 
form,—we are incapable for some time, and I may eyen say are incapable 
altogether, of fixing, with precision, its magnitude and figure—that very ma 

‘nitude and figure which are yet said to be the direct objects of touch. Of 
a single trial may convince any one ; it is a trial which, as it seems to 


the case of the square surface of the cube pressed upon our. hand, that 


+ -* , 5 . ary 
_ me decisive, I must request you to make. Are we’ then entitled to say, in. 
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though we cannot discover other forms and magnitudes, we yet discover its — 
‘extension, and consequently its figure, by the immediate sense of touch ?>— 

or may we not rather conelude with confidence, that what is trae of other 
forms is true of this also, that it is only in consequence of more frequent 
experience we have learned as it were to distinguish, with some degree of” 
certainty, the simpler forms, which, as mere forms, are not more direct ob- 
jects of the sense of touch than forms the most itregular ; and: that without 
such experience, therefore, our mere sensé of touch is incapable of inform- 
ing us of ‘the figure of bodies, immediately and originally. 

If then the knowledge of extension be not derived from our immediate 
sense of touch, it must be derived from some other source; which allows it 
to be associated with the feelings of touch, and afterwards suggésted by - 
these, in the same manner as distant extent, in the case of vision, is suggested 
by a few slight varieties of colour. Let us endeavour, then, since-some such 
source there must be, to discover what the souree is., be 


LECTURE XXIII. 


ANALYSIS OF THE ‘FEELINGS USUALLY. ASCRIBED TO THE SENSE or 
TOUCH; CONTINUED. 


My last Lecture, gentlemen, was employed in considering the information 
which we receive from the sense of touch, or rather tle information which 
We are commonly supposed ‘to receive from that: ‘sense,—but which, ina 
" great patt at Jeast, Lam inclined to ascribe to another source. © 

The qualities of bodies, supposed “to .be made kno®n ‘to us by touch, 1 

reduced to two, of which all—whatever be the variety‘of names that ex 
them,—are mere varieties, RESISTANCE ahd EXTENSION :—solidity, liquidity, 
’ viscidity, hardness, softness, roughness, smoothness; being modes of REsIsT- 
ANCE, and nothing mores—figure, magnitude, divisibility, as’evidently nothing 
more:than modes of ExTENSION : ‘and'I stated reasons. which induce me to 
believe, that neither our feeling of resistance nor that of extension, has its 
direct origin in the sense of touch ; though the original simple feeling, which 
this organ 1 affords, i is now, from consteit association, almost indissolubly com- 
bined with both, in some one or other of their varieties. 

The first of these classes,—that which includes the various modifications 
of resistance,—I examined at great length, and showed, I trust, that it is not 
to our organ of touch we are indebted ‘fo these, but that they are feelings of 
another sense, of which our muscular irae is the organ,—the feelings, in 
short, of which every one must have been conscious, who has attempted to . 
grasp any body; or to press against it, when the full contraction of the mus- 
cles must, of course, have been impeded. _ According as the body is hard or 
soft, rough or smooth,—that is to say, according as it resists, in various de- 
grees, the progress of our effort of contraction—the muscular feeling, whi 
arises from the variously impeded effort, will vary in proportion ; and we 4 
hard, soft, rough, smooth, that which produces one or other of "the varieties 
of shese muscular feelings of resistance,—as we term sweet or bitter, blue or 
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either of these’ sensatio vision. 
: resistance, ‘there is, indeed, in every c: a 
certain ta ing, because:-we must touch witttever we attem ‘SP 5 
but it is not of the mere tactual feeling we think, when we tern 
or soft,—it is of the greater or less r ne which they afford to our | 
cular contraction. <, nits 


I next “ooapsiog to consider th 


ot to our simple original feelings of this ‘sense; that we owe our know- 

of ‘them, as qualities of things without. | 

ough the notion of extension, however, may arise in the manner a 

e suppo: , this, it may be-said, is not the notion of external existence: 

then, are we to aadrihie the Bohel of external fies which’ now 

s our sensations of touch? It appears to me tod ie on the 

g of resistance,—the-organ of which, as a muscular fools, 

ed to you, which breaking i in, ite any known cause of Life 
ecustomed-series, and combining ‘with the notion’ of extension, 4 

nsequently of divisibility, previously acquired, gunickes the —— a 
ompound notion, which we terra the notion of matter. Batension, oo ' 

—to combine these simple notions in something which is not ours . 

pe and | to have the notion of matter, are precisely the-same thing ; m as it 

sod erro to have combined the head and neck of a man with the 


legs of a horse, and to have the notion of that fabulous bein ben " 
the ancients denominated acentaur, It certainly, at least, would ne % 
for any one to define matter more simply, than as that which has parts, and 
: the which resists our effort to grasp it} and, in our analysis of the feelings 
ncy,, we have been able to discover’ how both th € notions may havi 
in the mind, and arisen too, in circumstances which must lead» 
on of them i in one complex notion. 
nfant stretches out his arm for the irate by that volition’ tho 
object, which is either a mere instinct, y near akin to ons 
ion is accompanied with a certain | ¢,—he repeats the volition 
ves his arm fifty ar one thousand times, and the same progres s 0! 
es place during the muscular action. _ In this repeated p 
Is. th e truth of that intuitive proposition, which, in the whole co 
the life that awaits him, is to be the source of all his expectations, a 
guide of all his accel ihe simple proposition, that ae i has been 
ent, will be followed by what has’ been as a consequent. At | 
t his arm again, and, instead of the accustomed progre 
le resistance of some object opposed to him, a feeling 
kind, which, if he persevere in his voluntary effort, increase 
© severe pain, befor he has half completed the usual progress. 
Phe here is a differen clip , therefore, which we may, without a any absurdity, su 
pose to astonish. the little reasoner; for the expectation of similar co 
len om similar antecedents, is observable even in his earliest acti 
rok ably the result of an original law of mind, as ie hige 
ders ¢: in sensations of sight and s an the immediate resul 


our eye or ear. To an y bein 
seme e, a differe 


ie 


so is, that there has not been in smell that exact and frequent co-exist 
» ‘i “feel 
- 
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implies a difference of the antecedent. In. case at present supposed 
however, the infant, ~ as yet k a nothing but ea is conscious of no 
wrevious difference ; and the feelin of resistance seem im, therefore, 


ul * ‘ . . . . . g . 
aes unknown, which has its-cause in something that is not himself. 


Tam aware, that the application to an infant; of a process of reasoning, 


expressed in terms of such grave and formal philosophic nomenelature, has 
some chance of appearing ridiculous. But the reasoning itself is very dif- 
aa from the terms employed to express it, and is truly as si d 
natural as the terms, which our inguace ppliges us to employ in 
it, are abstract.and artificial. The infant, however, in his feeling of : 
of antecedents and consequents, and of the necessity, therefore, of 


ssing 
larity 
new 


antecedent, where the consequent is different, has the reasoning, but not the. 


terms. He does not form the proposition as universal, and applicable to 
cases that have not yet existed ; but he feels it in every aS wr osmae 
oceurs. . ‘That he does truly reason, with at Jeast as much subtilty as is in- 
volved in the process now supposed, cannot be doubted by those who attend 
to. the manifest results of his little induetions, in those acquisitions of know- 
ledge which show.themselves in the actions, and, I may say, almost in the 
very looks of the little reasoner,—at a period long before that to which his 
own'remembrance is afterwards to extend, when, in the maturer progress of 
his intellectual powers, the. darkness of eternity will meet his eye alike, 


. whether he attempt to gaze on the past, or on the future; and the wish to 


know the events with which he is afterwards to.be oceupied and interested, 
will not.be more unavailing than the wish to retrace events that were the 
occupation and interest of the most important years of his existences 

% Then,— ® 4 . ‘ . ¥ 
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ab “ So—when the mother, bending o’er his charms, 
_ Clasps her fair nursling in delighted arms ;— 


With sparkling eye the blameless plunderer own eer a 
Her salt embraces and endearing tones, : ié es 
‘ j Seeks the salubrious fount with opening lips, & hae 
i «+. _ Spreads his inquiring hands, and smiles and sips.”*— i 7 fe 


i 4 ey : 
en then, many a process of ratiocination is going on, which might hve 
ed as an exaniple of strict logic to Aristotle himself, and which affords 
results far more valuable to the individual reasoner than all the contents of 
all the folios of the crowd of that great logician’s scholastic commentators. 
That the notions of extension and external resistance, which are thus sup- 
| to be acquired from the progtessive contraction of muscles, and the 
ty opposed to thei accustomed contraction, which introduces suddenly 
new , when all the antecedent feelings had been the same, should 
be d irectly combined only with the sensations of touch, cannot appear won- 
derful, when we reflect, that it is only in the case of touch there is that fre- 
quent co-existence or immediate succession which is nécessary the subse- 
juent union. In the case of the acquired perceptions of vision, it might, in 
like manner, be asked, why is it that we do not smell the exact distance of a 
rose, as we see its eXact distance as soon as we have turned our eye on 


bush on which the rose is growing? And the only answer whic 


z 


ings which has occurred in vision. It surely is not more won 


"+ * Darwin's Botanie Garden, Canto TIT, v, 353, 354, and 357—360, 
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therefore, that the sa gument should hold in the acquired perceptions of 
touch, in which the co-existence is still,far more frequent and exact. When 


we listen to a flute, our. muscles. may be contracted as before, or quiescent 
as before ;. when the odour of a rose is wafted to us, not a single ma 
be more or less affected. But without the action of muscles we cannot grasp 
a ball, or press against’a resisting body, nor move our hand-along its surface. 
Whatever feelings, therefore, are,involyed in muscular contraction, may be, 
xr rather I may say, if the common laws of association operate, must be as- 
ed with the simple feelings thus ¢onstantly co-existing, whatever they 
4, which the organ of touch originally affords. 'To suppose, that, in 
eC such frequent co-existence or succession, no association takes place, 
and that our feelings of touch are, at this moment, as simple as they were 
nen ally, would surely be to suppose the universal influence of the associat- 


inciple to be suspended in this particular ease. yin 
ave already explained the manner. in which I suppose the infant to 
obtain the notion of something external and separate from himself, by the 
interruption of the usual tram of antecedents and consequents, when the 
painful feeling of resistance’ has arisen, without any change of cireumstances 
of which the mind is conscious in itself; and the process by which he 
quires this notion is only another form of fie very process which, during the 
whole course of his life,is involved in al] his reasonings, and regulates, there-. 
fore, all his conclusions with respect to every physical truth. In. the view 
which tale of the subject, accordingly, I do not conceive that it is by any 
peculiar intuition we are led to believe in the existence of things without. 
onsider this belief as the effect of that more general intuition by which we 
consider a new consequent, in any: series of accustomed events, as the sign 
of a new antecedent, and of that equally general principle of association, by 
which feelings that. have frequently co-existed,. flow. together, and constitute 
afterwards one complex whole. There is something which is not oul 
something which is representative of length—something which excites 
re of resistance to our-effort; and these elements combined, are matter. 
‘But, whether the notion arise in the manner I have supposed, or differently, 
there can*be no doubt that it has arisen long before the period to whieh our 
| ory reaches; and the belief of an external world, therefore, whether, 
founded directly on an intuitive principle of. belief, or, as I rather think, on 
associations as powerful as intuition in the period which alone we know, may 
e said to be an essential part of our mental constitution, at least as far back 
as that constitution can be made the subject of philosophic’ inquiry. V ome 
ever it may have been originally, it is mow as impossible for us to: disbelieve 
the reality of some external cause of our sensations, as it is impossible for us 
to disbelieve the existence of, the sensations themselves. -On this subjeet 
scepticism may be ingenious in vain 5 .and equally vain, J may say, would.be 
the attempted confutation. of seepticism, since it cannot affect’the serious in- 
ternal belief of the sceptic, which is the same before as after argument ;— 
unshaken by the ingenuity of his own reasonings, or rather, as I have before 
remarked, tacitly assumed and affirmed in that very eombat of argument 


which professes to deny it. . |... an f 

_ It is in vain that Berkeley asserts -his system, with a zeal and acuteness 

thich might, perhaps, have’ succeeded in convincing others, if they could 

have Saati suceeodest in convincing himself, not as a speculative 

osopher merely, but as a human being, conversant, with~his: kind, acting, 
» a 
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and suffering, and. remembering, and hoping, a “his, however, 
was more than mere ingenuity of argument could perform. Even in pub- 
lishing his work with the sincere desire of ae ting and converting others, 
great and primary convert was yet to be made in the converter himself. 

In the life of Berkeley, prefixed to the edition of his collected works, an 
account is given of a visit which he paid, at Paris, to Malebranche, the cele- 
brated author of a system-in many respects similar tohhis own. He found him 
in a weak state of health, but abundantly eager to enter into disputation, on 
a science which he loved, and especially on his own doctrines, which he 
loved still more ; but the discussion was at last earried on with more vehe- 
mence than the feeble bodily frame of Malebranche could bear} a is 
death was said to be occasioned, or: at least hastened, by this unfortunate. 
intellectual combat. When we consider this interview of two illustrious 
men, each of whom, in accordance with his own system, must have been in= 
capable of any direct knowledge of the existence of the other, the violent 
reciprocal action of these mutual nonentities might seem ludicrous, if there 
were not, in the death of any one, and especially of a philosopher so estima- 
ble in every:respect as the author.of The Search of Truth, something too 

serious to be consistent with any feeling of levity. It is more’suitable, both 
) the occasion itself and-to our own intellectual weakness, to regard this ac- 
idental interview of two philosophers, contending so strenuously against each 
other for the truth of doctrines, which rendered the real existence of each, 
at best, very problematical, as only a striking instance of the readiness with 
which all the pride of human reason yields itself, as it were, sponta “ai 


and humbly, to the sway of those more powerful principles, which He, w 
has arranged our mental constitution, has so graciously accommodated tot 
circumstances in which He has ‘placed us. The gift of reasom itself, that 
most inestimable of our intellectual: gifts, would have been truly, if nothing 
rape had been added to it, a perilous acquisition to beings not absolutely 
incapable of error; since these are points on which a single mistake, if there 
had been no opportunity of repairing it, might have been fatal, not to our 
happiness merely, but to our very existence. On these points, however, 
ture has not left us to a power so fallible, and to indolence, which migh 
fda 
d 


to exercise even this feeble power. She has given us principles whic 
o not err, and which operate without the necessity of any effort on our part. 
In the wildest speculative errors into which we may be led, there is a voice 
within which speaks, indeed, only in a whisper, but in a whisper of omnipo- 
tence, at which the Joud voice that led us astray is still,—thus operating on 
our mind as the secret irresistible influence of gravitation operates on our 
body, preserving it, amid all the disorder and irregularity of its spontaneous 
tions, still attached to that earthly home which has been prepared with 
every bountiful provision for our temporary residence. ; ne 
If there were, indeed, any sceptic as to the existence of an external world, 
who could seriously profess that his practical conduct was in accordance 
with his speculative thébeliet:we might very justly ‘exercise, with respect to 
his own profession, that philosophic doubt or disbelief which he recommends. 
the great founder of this philosophy, is, indeed, said to have acted 
so truly on his principles, that if " bertttdes against him, or’a dog attacked 


him, or if he came upon a precipice, -he would not stir a foot to avoid 
danger. “ But his. attendants,” says Dr. Reid,.‘* who, happily for him, 
not so great sceptics; took care'to keep him out,of*harm’s way, so that 
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of age.”* In all these cases, we may safely 
; venerable sceptic, when he exhibited himself with 
his domestics, knew, at least as well as the spectator, the nature of the co- 
medy Which he was acting, for their entertainment and his own imagin 
glory ;—that he could discriminate, with perfect accuracy, the times when it 
would be safe, and the times when it would be unsafe, for him to be consist- 
ent ;—and that he would never feel, in so strong and lively a manner, the 
force of his own principles, as when he was either absolutely alone, or with 
attendants within a very few inches of the ground on which he was philoso- 


phi j are told, accordingly, that when his passions were too strongly 
b 


to allow him to remember the part which he was acting, he entered 
sufficient readiness into his native character’of amere human being. 
por this, one ludicrous instance is recorded, in which his anger against his 
completely got the better, both of his moral and physical philosophy, 

hat, with the spit in his hand, and. the meat on it, whieh had been roasting, 

> pursued him to the very market-place. Many stories of this, sort, how- 
ever, we may well suppose, would be invented against philosophers of a class 
that at once:challenged the opposition of the whole mob of mankind, 
afforded subjects of that obvious and easy ridicule which the mob of 
kind, even without the provocation of such a challenge, are always suffi 
ready to seize. ae 


. ’ ih A 
Into a detail of the sceptical system of Berkeley, it is unnecessary to 


enter at any length; since, notwithstanding the general acuteness which its 
truly illustrious author has displayed in this, and in all his works, I cannot 
gen consider his ideal system as presenting a very imperfect and inaccurate 
iew, not merely of the real phenomena of the mind, but even of the sceptical 
argument against the existence of matter. It was not as a sceptic, however, 
that this most devout and amiable of philosophers, towhom Pope scarcely paid 
a higher compliment than was strictly due, in ascribing to him “ every vi 
under heaven,”+—it was not as a ‘sceptic that he was desirous of a 
ranked. On the contrary, I have no doubt that his system seemed to him 
valuable, chiefly for being, as he conceived, an antidote to scepticism, and 
that he was far less anxious to display acuteness, than to expose the sophis- 
y of materialism, and to present, as he thought, an additional-argument for 
- existence of a divine omnipresent mind, which unquestionably it would 
have afforded, and an argument too,-it must be owned, completely irresisti- 
ble, if our mere ideas were what he conceived them to be. These, he evi- 
dently considered, not as states of the individual mind, but as separate things 
existing in-it, and capable of existing in other minds, but in them alone ; and 
it is in consequence of these assumptions that his system, if it were to 


o be 
considered as‘a system of scepticism, is chiefly defective. But having, ‘as 
he supposed, these ideas, and conceiving that they did not perish when taey 
ceased to exist in his mind, since the same ideas recurred at intervals, he 
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finite minds, must be allowed. to be perfect... The precise nature of the ar- 
‘gument, and its demonstrative force, if the hypothetical circumstances, which 
Berkeley himself was far. from considering as fate tical, be admitted, have 
not been sufficiently regarded by philosophers, when they expréss their 
astonishment that a systent, which, if not scepticism, is.at least so much akin 
to it, or so favourable, at least, to the general sceptical spirit, should yet haye 
been brought forward, as its truly pious author informs us, for the express 
purpose of combating scepticism. He is not, indeed, always a very perspi- 
cuous unfolder of his own opinions; but in a passage .of his third Dialogue, 
the series of propositions which J have now stated as constituting his el 
stration, are delivered by himself with great distinctness and brevity. nen 
I deny,” says Philonous to Hylas, “ when I deny sensible things, an exist- 
ence out of the mind, I do not mean my mind in particular, but all minds. 
Now, it is plain they have an existence exterior to my mind, since I fi 
them, by experience,.1o be independent of it. There is, therefore, so 
other mind wherein they exist during the intervals between the times of my 
perceiving them.as likewise they did before my birth, and would do after my 
supposed annihilation. And, as the same is true with regand to all other 
nite created spirits, it necesgarily follows there is an Omnipresent Eternal 
ind, which knows and comprehends .all things, and. exhibits them to our 
view in such a manner, and according to such rules, as he himself hath or- 
dained, and are by us alk termed the Laws of Nature.”* 
The existence of ideas ds separate from the mind, and the permanent 
existence of these, when they have ceased to exist in the individual mind, 
are evidently assumptions as gratuitous:as the assumption of the stipe 
existence of matter itself could have.been; or rather, the permanent an 
independent ideas are truly matter, under another name ; and to believe that 
‘these foreign independent substances, which pass from mind to mind, exist 
in. the mind, is not to intellectualize.matter, but to materialize intellect. A 
mind containing, or capable. of containing, something foreign within itself, and 
not merely oue foreign-substance, but.a multitude of foreign substances, at 
the same moment, is no longer that. simple indivisible existence, which we 
term spirit. » Any of the elementary atoms of matter is, indeed, more truly 
spiritual; the very notion of recipiency of any kind, being as little consistent 
with our notion of mind as the notion of hardness or squareness. ae 
The whole force of the pious demonstration, therefore, which Berkele 
. flattered himself with having urged irresistibly, is completely obviated, by the 
‘simple denial that ideas are any thing more than the mind itself affected in a 
certain manner; since, in this case, our ideas exist no longer than our mind 
is affected, in that particular manner, which constitutes each particular idea ; 
vand, to say. that our ideas exist in the divine mind, would, thus be to say, 
only, that our mind itself exists in the divine mind. ‘There is not the sensa- 
tion of colour, in addition to the mind, nor the sensation of fragrance in ad= 
dition to the mind; but, according to that juster view of the. mental pheno- 
mena, which I have repeatedly. endeavoured to impress on you, the sensation 
of colour is the mind existing in a:certain state, and the sensation of fragrance 
‘is the mind existing in-a different state. . ©. | A eeadicattck, 
. The most philosophic scepticism, as to the, existence of external. things, 
unquestionably that which is founded on.this very view of the pher 
the mind, All the terms, which we use to express our knowledge, sensatio1 
* Thrée Dialogues, &c, p, 109,110, 
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perceptions, ideas, notions, propositions, judgments, intuitions, conclusions, — 
or whatever other terms we may employ to express particular varieties of 
thought, are significant, it may be said, and truly said, of states or affections 
of the mind, and of nothing more. What I term my perception of the co- 
lour, or softness, or shape, or fragrance, of taste of a peach, is a certain 
state of my own mind, for my mind surely can be conscious only of its own 
feelings ; or rather, as the consciousness of present féelings is a redundancy 
of language, my mind, affected in a certain manner, whether it be with what 
is termed sensation or knowledge, or belief, can still be nothing more than 
my mind itself affeeted in a certain manner,—my mind itself existing in a 
certain state. Against this argument, I confess that | know wo mere argu- 
ment which can be adduced in opposition,—any more, than I know any 
mere argument which can be adduced against the strange conclusions that 
are most legitimately drawn from the doctrine of the infinite divisibility of 
matter, and various other physical and mathematical applications of the no- 
tions of infinity. In no one of these cases, however, do we feel our belief 
shaken ;—because it is founded either on associations so early, and strong, 
and indissoluble, as those which we have been endeavouring to trace, or, if 
not in those, in principles of direct intuition, in that species of internal 
revelation which gives to reason itself, in the primary truths on which every 
argument plieiode, its divine authority ; and we only’ smile at conclusions, 
in which it is impossible for us to find a single logical error, but which, from 
the constitution of our nature, it is physically impossible for us to admit, or to 
admit at least, without an instant dissent, which renders our momentary logi- 
cal admission as nugatory as if the direct existence of an externak world had 
been established by the clearest logical demonstration. . ° 

In one of the Anniversary Orations of Sir William Jones, of which the 
subject is the philosophy of the Asiatics, he informs us that a system of 
idealism, very similar to that of Berkeley, is to be found in the metaphysics 
of Hindostav. The fundamental tenet of one great school of the philoso- 
phers of that ancient land of philosophy, is the disbelief of the existence of 
matter—the phenomena of the seeming material universe being conceived 
by them to be only an illusive representation which'the Deity presents to the 
mind, (and which they distinguish by the name of Maja :)—-while the op- 
So species of scepticism is to be found in another sect of the philosophers, 
‘who disbelieve the existence of mind, and reduce all‘ the, phenomena of 
thought’ to material organization. The same subtilty and refinement of 
scepticism, which have Ted to the systems of materialism and idealism in our 
Western World, are to be found, we are told, in the corresponding systems 
of the East.* : praniiesaiy SS 

Why is it that we are struck with no common emotion on finding, in the 
metaphysics of that distant country, systems of opinions so similar to our 
own ? Is it that the notion of the immense space which separates us, unites 
with our conception, and impresses us, as it were, with the omnipresence of 
our own intellectual nature,—when we recognise, on scenes so remote, and 
in circumstances of society so different, the same thoughts and doubts, and 
errors, which have perplexed, and occupied, and delighted ourselves? This 

ognition, in whatever circumstances it may .oecur, gives to us a feelin 

more than kindred,—a sort of identity with the universal nature of 

ad The substance of this reference occurs in the Eleventh Anniversary Discourse pes Works, 

¥. i. p. 165. 4to. Edit. . 
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man, in all its times and places. The belief which others share with us 
seems to be.our own belief, which has passed from each to each, or is pre- 
-sent t0 all, like those permanent ideas of which Berkeley speaks, that quit 
one intellect to exist in another. We cannot separate the thought which we 
remember from the notion of the mind which we remember to have con- 
ceived it;—and it seems to us, therefore, not as if similar doubts and errors, 
but almost as if the’ very doubts and errors of our own mind, and its ardour 
of inquiry, and frequent disappointments; and occasional, but rare felicities 
of discovery, had spread and renewed themselves in a remote existence. It 
is this recognition of our common nature, which gives the chief interest to 
scenes that have been oceupied with the passions of beings like ourselves. 
The mountains, which the Titans were-fabled:to have heaped up in their 
war against Jupiter, must have excited, even in the most devout believers of 
Grecian mythology, emotions far less ardent and immediate, than the sight 
of the humbler cliffs, at which the smal] Spartan host, and their gallant lea- 
dér, devoted themselves im the defensive war against the Persian invader. 
The races of men may perish, but the remembrance of them ‘still-Jives im- 
perishable, and seems to claim kindred with us, as often- as we tread te 
same soil, or merely think of those who have trod it. 


& Turn thy dhe eastward, o’er the time-hush d plain, 

Now graves of yanish’d empire, once, gleam’d 0 ’er 
Friis Morree on hallow’d altars, hail’d by iynins 
Of seers, awakeners of the worshipp’d Sun! 
Ask silent. Tigris—Bid Euphrates tell . 
Where is the grove-crown’d Baal,to whose stern frown 

2 Bow’d haughty Babylon >Chaldea, famed 

' For star-staught sages,—hard Phenicia’ 's sons, : 
Fierce, fear-surmounting curbers of the deep, 
Who stretch’d a floating sceptre o’er the seas, 
“And made mankind one empire ?—Where is now - 
Egypt’s wide homag'd Jsis ?—.where the Thors, 
ou shook the shales of the Roman werld ?’’* 


The very gods a, all these samieaae have perished, but the mortals whe 
bent the knee before them still survive them 1 in the immortality of our com- 
mon nature,—in that universal interest which gives to us a sort of intellectual 
existence in scenes and times the most remote, and makes the thoughts and 
emotions of others as it were a part of our own being,—uniting the past, the 
ay and the ese and nd Blending man with apn wherever he is to be 
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Aa ein cance 8 ‘LECTURE XXIV. | 


THE SAME SUBJECT, CONTINUED. 


GentTLEMEn, having stated i in a former Lecture, the reasons whith seemed 
to show, that the origin of‘our notion of extension, and of the notions, which 
it involves, of figure, magnitude, divisibility, is not to be found in our sense 
of touch, I endeavoured, in my last Lecture, to trace these to. ct real 
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source,—+cautioning you at the same time, with respect to the great difficulty 
of the inquiry, and the very humble reliance, therefore, which we can have 
any title to put on the results of our investigation of a subject so very 
obscure, 

In our present circumstances, when we attempt such an investigation, it is 
impossible for us to derive even the slightest aid, from remembrance of, our 
original feelings ;' since memory,—which afterwards can look back through 
so many long and busy years, and comprehend all of life, but the very com- 
mehcement of it,—sees yet, in this dawn of being, a darkness which it can- 
not penetrate. We-have already formed,—spontaneously, and without the 
aid of any one,—our little system of physical science, and have, in truth, 
enriched ourselves with acquisitions, far more important than any which we 
are afterwards to form, with all-the mature vigour of our faculties, and all the 
splendid aids of traditionary philosophy,—at a time, when we seem scarcely 
capable of more than of breathing and moving, and taking our aliment, and 
when the faculties, that leave us so much invaluable knowledge, are to leave 
us no knowledge of the means, by which we have.acquired it.» . 

__ To the period of our first sensations, therefore,-we cannot look back ; and, 
hence, all which remains for us, in an-inquiry of this kind, is to. eonsider the 
circumstances in which the infant is placed, and to guess, as nearly as gene- 
ral analogy will allow us, the nature and the order of the:feelings, which, in 
such circumstances, would arise, in’ a being possessing the powers and-sus- 
ceptibilities of man, but destitute of all the knowledge which man possesses. 

In these first circumstances of life, the infant, of course, cannot know that 
he has a bodily frame, or a single organ of that frame, more than he can 
know, that there are other bodies in nature, that act upon his own; and we 
are not entitled to suppose,—however difficult it may be for us to accommo- 
date our supposition to the true circumstances of the case,—that because we, 
the inquirers, know, that external. bodies are pressing on his organ of touch, 
the little sensitive being is to have any knowledge, but of the mental affec- 
tions, which these external bodies exeite. How the knowledge of any thing 
more than his own mind is acquired, is, in truth, the very difficulty, which it 
is our labour to solve. ® yi kas ae 

[u conformity with this view, then,—when we look on the infant,—one of 
the most remarkable circumstafices, which strike us, is its tendency to use 
‘its muscles, with almost*incessant exercise, particularly the muscles of those 
parts, which aré afterwards its principal organs of measurement. Its little 
fingers are continually closing and opening, and its little arms extending and 
contracting. The feelings, therefore,—whatever these may be,—which 
attend the progressive contraction of those parts,—and some feeling unques- 
tionably attends the contraction in all its stages,—must be continually arising 
in*its mind, beginning and finishing, in regular series, and varying exactly, 
with the quantity of the contraction. ie, 

‘A succession of feelings, however, when remembered by the mind, which 
looks back upon them, we found to involve, necessarily, the notion of divisi- 

bility into separate parts, and, therefore, of length,» which is only another 

name for continued divisibility. Time, in short, is to our conception, a 

series in constant onward progress, and cannot be conceived by us, but as a 

progressive series, of which our separate feelings are parts; the remem- 

brance of the events of our life, whenever we take any distant retrospect of 
err g like the remembrance of the space, which we have traversed in 
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a journey,—an indistinct continuity of length, as truly divisible, in.our con- 
ception, into the separate events which we remember, as the space, which 
we remember to have traversed, into. its separate variety of scenes. 

Time, then, or remembered succession, we found to involve, not meta- 
phorically, as is commonly said, but truly and strietiy, in its very essence, the 
notions of length and divisibility,—the great elements .of , extension ; and 
whatever other feelings may be habitually and uniformly. associated with 
these, will involve, of course, these-elementary notions. " ; 

The series of muscular feelings, of which the infant is conscious,—in 
incessantly closing and opening his little hand,——must, on these principles, be 
accompanied’ with the notions—not, indeed, of the existence of his hand, or 
of any thing external,—but of a certain length of succession ; and each stage 
of the contraction, by frequent renewal, gradually becomes significant of a 
particular length; corresponding with the portion, of the series. . When any 
hard body, therefore, is placed in the: infant’s hand,—though, he eannot, in- 
deed, have any ier of the object, or of the hand,—he yet feels, that 
he can no longer perform the accustomed contraction;—or, to speak more 
accurately,—since he is amaequainted with any parts that are contracted, he 
feels, that he can no longer produce his accustomed series of feelings; and’ 
he knows the quantity of contraction, which remained to be performed, oy 
rather the length of the series, which remained to be felt.. ‘The place of this 
remaining length is now supplied by a new feeling, partly. muscular, and 
partly the result of the affection of the compressed organ of touch,—and is 
supplied by the same feeling, at the same point of the series, as often as he 
attempts to renew the contractions while the body remains within his hand. 
The tactual feeling, therefore,—whatever it may be,—becomes,)-by this 
frequent repetition, associated with the notion of that particular progressive 
series, or length, of which it thus uniformly supplies the place; and_at last 
becomes representative of this particular length, precisely in the same man- 
her, as,in the’ acquired perceptions of-vision, certain shades of colour be- 
come ‘representative of distance, to which they have, of themselves, no 
resemblance or analogy, whatever ; and we thts learn to feel, length, as we 
learn to see length,—not directly by the mere affeetions of our tactual or 
visual organs, but by the associated notions which they suggest. 

If time,—as mene by us in the continued series of our feelings,—do 
inyolve conceptual Jength and divisibility, it seems, indeed, scarcely possible, 
that, in the circumstances supposed, the notions supposed, should not arise,— 
that the infant should be conscious of a regular series of feelings, in the con- 
traction of its fingers and arms, .and yet.that pone of this series should not 
become significant of various proportional lengths ;—and, if the notion*of 
ie acre lengths do truly aceompany certain degrees of progress- 
ive contraction, it seems equally impossible, according to the general prin- 
ciples of our mental constitution, that the compound tactual and muscular 
feeling, which must arise.in every case, in which any one of these degrees of 
contraction is impeded, should not. become associated -with the notion of that 
particular length, of which it supplies the place,so as at last to become truly 
representative of it. gi eer ee ae mae 
~ In this manner, I endeavoured to explain to you, how our knowledge of 
the mere length of bodies may have been acquited, from varieties of length 
that are recognised as co-existing and proximate, and are felt to unite, as it 
were, and terminate in our sensation of resistance, which in 
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equally, and interrupts always a greater number of the co-existing truths, in 
proportion to the size of the body compressed ;-and, ina similar manner, 
our notions of the other dimensions of bodies, which are only these varieties 
of length in different directions. 1 cannot conclude this summary, however, 
without récalling to your attention, a very simple experiment, which I re- 
quested you to make for yourselves, —an experiment, that, even in the un- 
favourable circumstances in which it must now be tried, is yet, I conceive, 
demonstrative of the influence of mere time, as an element. of that com- 
plex notion, which we have béen examining, when the more rapid meas- 
urement of vision,—which are confessedly not original but acquired,— 
are excluded. If, in passing our finger, with different degrees of slow- 
ness or rapidity, along the samé surface, with our eyes shut, even though 
we should previously know the exact boundaries of the extent of sur- 
face,—we feel it almost impossible not to believe,—and but for the con- 
trary evidence of vision, could not have hesitated a single moment in be- 
lieving,—that this extent is greater or less, according:as the time employed 
in performing exactly the same quantity of motion, with exaetly the same 
force of pressure, on the same quantity of our organ of touch, may have 
been greater or less,—it must surely be admitted, that the notion of the 
length, which thus uniformly varies with the time, when all other. cireum- 
stances are the same, is not absolutely independent of the time,—or it must, 
in like manner, be believed, that our notion of visual distance, ‘whieh varies 
with the distribution of a few rays of light on the small expanse of the optic 
nerve, is yet independent of those faint: shades of colouring, according to the 
mere varieties of which, it seems at one time to lay open to our-view a land- 
scape of many miles, ‘and at another time to present*to us, as it were before 
our very eyes, an object of scarcely an inch in diameter.. The greater dim- 
ness, and diminished size of a few objects in the back ground of a picture, 
which is in itself one coloured plane of light, does: not-more truly seem to 
increase the line of distance of:those objects; than, in the*other case, the 
increased slowness of the motion of our hand along any surface, ‘seems to 
lengthen the line which separates one of its boundaries from the other. 

That we now seem to perceive extension, immediately by towch,: cannot 
be denied ; and, in a case so obscure as this,~-with our. very limited 
knowledge, and our very limited powér of adding to this knowledge,—it 
may seem the most prudent, and perhaps even the most suitable,—as it is, 
without all question, by far the casiest part,—to acquiesce in the opinion, 
that the perception, which now seems immediate, was so originally,—that 
the belief of the presence’of an external figured body, is, by the very consti- 
tution of our nature, attdched to a ‘certain affection of the mic of 


%. 


touch. But, since there are circumstances,—as we have seen,—which show 
this opinion, when very nicely examinéd, to ‘be inadmissible, we may, at 
least, attempt to proceed a little farther, if we do this with a sufficient sense 
of the very great difficulty of the attempt, in relation to our. powers and 
knowledge; and consequently with a very humble assurance, as to the cer- 
tainty of any opinion which we may be led to form. To know the mind 
well, is to know its weaknesses as well as its powers; and it is precisely in a 
case of this sort, that he, whose knowledge is least imperfect, will be the best 
judge of its imperfection, and, therefore, the least, disposed to put complete 


reliance on it in his own speculations,—or to assert it dogmatically, when he 
offers it, as all opinions, on so very obscure a subject, should be offered to 
the ry, rather than to the undoubting assent of others, . 
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_.. The analysis, I own, is one which, must require a considerable eflort of 
attention on your part, because it is truly one of the most subtile on which | 
could call you to enter. But you must be aware, that this subtlety is in the 
nature of the very inquiry itself; since it is an inquiry into the elements and 
progressive growth of feelings, which seem to us, at present, simple and 
immediate, and that the alternatives, therefore, are not those of greater or less 
subtlety and refinement of analysis, but of attempting the analysis, or aban- 
doning it altogether. __ ‘ ' 

_ Before proceeding farther, in our inquiry with respect to. the origin of the 
notion of extension, it may, however, be of advantage, to take a short retro- 
spect of the progress which we have already made ; for, if we have found 
nothing more, we have, at least, as I conceive, found reason to reject a con- 
siderable part of our former belief on the subject, which, though a negative 
acquisition, is yet a very important one.. .Though we should not be able to 
discover the true source of the notion which we seek, it is something, at 
least, to- know, that we have little reason to expect to find it, where we have 
uniformly been accustomed to seek it. 

In the first place, then, we have seen the fallacy of the supposition, that 
our knowledge of extension may be easily accounted for, by the similarity in 
figure of the compressed part of the organ of touch to the compressing body, 
since the notion of extension is not a state of the material organ, compressed 
and figured, which, as mere matter, however. exquisitely organized, is as 

little capable of this notion, as of smelt, or taste, love or aversion, but, a state 

of the mind itself, which is unsusceptible of shape or pressure, being as little 
square, when it perceives a square, as when it F peck a circle ; and any 
affection of which, therefore, may be supposed as much to follow any one 
shape, as any other shape of the mere external organ. If, indeed, as this 
explanation most strangely seems to assume, we could be; supposed to have 
any previous. knowledge of the shape of our organ of touch, nothing more 
would be necessary, for. we: should then have a perfect knowledge of exten- 
sion, though no other extended body but our own, organ of touch were in 
existence. To refer us to the organ is, however, only to bring the very 
same difficulty one step nearer, since previously to,the application of an ex- 
ternal body, the. mind has as little knowledge of the shape of its organ of 
touch, as it has of the body compressing it ; and it is manifestly most absurd, 
to ascribe the origin of our knowledge of extension, to our knowledge of the 
resemblance in figure of an external body to our organ; since this very 
knowledge of the resemblance must imply the previous knowledge of the 
figure of both, and consequently of that very extension, which, according to 
this supposition, must be known to us BEFORE it isknown. ad 
a second place, we have seen, that, if the configuration of the senso- 
rial organ were the only cireumstance necessary, to induce, immediately, in 
_ the mind, the notion of figure, this notion should accompany every sensation of 

every kind; the smell of a rose, for example, as much_as the pressure of a 

cube or a sphere ; for the nervous expansion, in the organ of smell, and in 

“every other organ, is of a certain figure, before sensation, during sensation, 

and after sensation, as much as the nervous expansion of the organ of touch. 

And, though we were to confine ourselves wholly to this organ, the nervous 

matter in it is, at all times, of a certain shape, as much when there is no 

pressure on it, as when it is exposed to such pressure ; yet the mere figure 
of the organ of touch is not then accompanied with the mental notion of its 
figure ; nor is this the case, merely when the sense is quiescent, but, in many 
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eases, in which it is affected in the most lively manner ; as, for example, 
when we are exposed to great cold or heat, in which cases, the shape of this’ 
very tactual organ, thus strongly affected, is as much unperceived by us, as 
when there is no affection of it whatever. 

Lastly, which is a point of much more importance, because it has relation 
to the only philosophic view of touch, asthe immediate organ of extension ; 
the view, in which the mere configuration’of the compressed organ, as simi- 
lar to that of the compressing body, ‘is laid out of account, and the immediate 
belief of éxtension is supposed to depend on the original constitution of the 
mind, by which its affections have been arranged, so as to correspond with 
certain affections of the bodily organs ; the mental state which constitutes the 
perception of a square, arising immediately when the organ of touch is 
affected, in a certain manner, as that mental state which constitutes the sen- 
sation of the fragrance of a rose, arises immediately, when, the organ of smell 
is affected, in a certain manner ; this opinion too, philosophic as it is, com- 
pared with those which we before considered, though, in truth, it only as- 
sumes the pomt in question, without attempting to solve any difficulty, 
supposed to be connected with it, we have yet found to be as little tenable, 
as the opinions that suppose the mental notion of figure to depend on the 
peculiar figure of the compréssed material organ, ‘The consideration which, 
as I stated in my last Lecture, seems to me decisive on this point, is, that, if 
touch inform us of extension immediately, as sufell informs us of fragrance, 
sight of colour, and hearing of sound ;'it must do this in everyrinstance, 
without relation to particular figure, as smell, sight, and hearing, extend to 
all odours, hues, nt SoteCls for it would certainly be, as I said, a very 
strange abuse of the license of supposition, to imagine that we perceive a 
square immediately by touch, but not a circle; or a circle, but nota square; 
or any one figure; but not any othér figure. * In short, if figure be the direct 
sb object of touch, as sight is of vision, we should .feel immediately 
every form impressed, as we see immediately every colour. It is only when 
the figures are vety simple and regular, however, such as we'might be sup- 
posed to have easily learned, in the same manner as we learn, visually, to 
judge of distances, that we are able to discover them; as it were, immedi-~ 
ately, by touch; and, even when we are able, in this manner, to determine 
the species of figure, that is to say, the mere outline of a body, we are rarely 
able to determine the exact magnitude which that outline comprehends ; 
yet, as our organ must be affected by each part of the compressing surface, 
by the central parts, as much as by the exterior parts which form its outline, 
and by these, as much as by the central parts ; and as every feeling which 
the organ directly affords, must be immediate, when there is no change of 
the position, or other circumstances of the object, that might vary the sensa~ 
tion, we should, if mere touch communicated to us the knowledge supposed, 
be able to determine, exactly and instantly, the magnitude and figure ; or, it 
is evident, that the ‘determination of magnitude and figure must depend 
wholly, or in part, on something that is different from touch. The magnitude 
we are far from being able to discover exactly, even of simple figures ; and 
when the form is very irregular, and we know nothing more, than that a cer- 
tain body is pressed against our iand,—the magnitude and figure are alike 
difficult to be discovered ; so difficult, that I may safely-say, that no one, 
who makes the experiment, will find, on opening his eyes, that his tactual or 
‘intellectual measurement has, in any one case, been exact, or his notion of 
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the figure half so distinct as it now is, after a single glance. Can we then 
think that it is by mere touch we discover figure, as exactly as by the glance 
of our mature vision,—that we discover it, in all its varieties, originally by 
touch, and as accurately at first, as after innumerable trials,—when we dis- 
‘cover ity only in a few cases, that are previously familiar to us, and even in | 
these very imperfectly ?. ‘The determination of the form impressed, in which — 
we are almost conscious of a sort-of intellectual measurement, has surely a — 
much greater resemblance to the perceptions which we term acquired, than — 
to those which are immediate. In vision, for example, when the original — 
power of that. sense has been strengthened’and enricned, by the acquisitions — 
which it is capable of receiving from other sources, we see a long line of — 
distanee before us ; -and the, small distances with which we are familiar, we 
distinguish with sufficient accuracy ; but, m our mere visual measurement of — 
greater distances, we are almost certain to. err, taking often the less for the 
greater, and the greater for the less. It is precisely the same in touch. 
When a small body, which we have never seen, is pressed upon our hand, 
we are able, if its surface be square, or circulat, er of any other form, with 
which we are well acquainted, to determine its figure, without much hesita- 
tion ; because we have learned, tactually, to distinguish these regular figures. 
But, in endeavouring to determine, in this manner, by touch alone, the figure 
of any irregular body, less familiar to us, though, as a direct object of sense, 
if touchsbe the sense of figure, it should be equally and as immediately tan- 
gible as the most regular form, we feel a hesitation of the same sort, as when 
we attempt'to ascertain by our eye, the exact distance of a remote object. 
To know extension or figure, is to know, not one point merely in the surface 
of a body, but many continuous points ; and if, when the surface is circular, 
we know these continuous points, and their relation to each other, imme- 
diately on pressure, we must know, as immediately, the same points and 
their relations, though the surface comprehending. them, instead of being 
circular, should be of an outline more irregular. We certainly cannot know 
this irregular surface to have any extension at all, unless we know some parts 
+ fit; and, when the pressure is uniform from every point, and the organ of 
te touch uniform, on which the pressure is made, it would be absurd to sup- 
pose, that we know fiftys ox eighty, ofthe hundred points which form the 
impressing surface, but cannot determine its figure, because we are ignorant 
of the twenty or fifty remaining points; when these remaining points are 
acting on our organ of touch, in exactly the same manner as the fifty or 
aty which we know, and when, if the surface containing merely the same 
ber of points, had been circular, or of any other simple form, as familiar 
to us, the whole bundred points would have been known to us equally and 
at once. ; ‘ ‘ 

When our perceptions of form, then, are so various and irregular, and are 
more or less quick and precise, exactly as the shape which we endeavour to 
determine, has more or less resemblance to shapes that are familiar to us, it 
Joes not seem too bold 4n inference to conclude, that the knowledge of 
figure, which, as all extension that is capable of being perceived by us, must 
have some boundary, is nothing more than the knowledge of extension, is 

» not the state of mind originally and immediately subsequent to affections of 
our organs of touch, any more than the perception of distance is the state of 
mind originally and immediately subsequent to affections of our organ of 


sight ; and the very striking analogy of these two cases it will be of great 
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... for you to have constantly in view ;-as it will render it less diffi- 
you to admit many circumstances, with: respect to touch, which you 
might otherwise have been slower to conceive. ‘That we should see i 
erceive extension immediately by touch, though touch originally, and « 
itself, could not have afforded this perception, will not then appear more — 
wonderful, than the apparently immediate perception of distance by the eye, 
which, of: itself, originally afforded us no perception of that sort; nor the 
impossibility of feeling a body, ‘without the notion of it,'as extended, be more 
wonderful than the similar impossibility of separating colour from extension, 
in the case of distant vision.* Above all, the analogy is valuable, as showing 
the closeness and indissolubleness of the union, which may be ne of 
feelings that have in themselves no resemblance. What common properties, 
could we have conceived in vision, ard: that absolute blindness, which has 
never had a single sensation from light ! ! and yet, it is worthy of remark, , that 
the perceptions ‘of the blind, in consequence of this singular power of asso- 
eiation, form truly the most important part of those very perceptions of: 
vision, of which, ds*a whole, they are’ unfortunately deprived. We do not» 
merely see with our eyes, what we may have felt with our hands; but our 
eyes, in the act of vision, have borrowed, as it were, those very sensations. 

The proof, that our perception of extension’ by touch, is not an original te: 
and immediate perception: of that sense, is altogether independent of the ‘ 
success of any endeavour which may be made, to discover the elements of ; ® 
the compound perception. It would not be less true, that touch does ‘not 
afford it, though we should be incapable of pointing out any other source, 
fron which it can be supposed to be derived. Of the difficulty of the at- 
tempt, and the caution with ‘which we should venture to form any conclusion 
on the subject, J have already spoken. But the* analysis, difficult as it is, is 
too interesting’not to be attempted, even at the risk, or tort J should 
rather say, with the very great probability, of failure. 

In such an analysis, however, though we are to proceed sith the grilotest 
caution, it may be necessary to warn you, that it is a part of this very cai 
tion, not to be easily terrified by the appearance of paradox, which the ?* 
result of our ahalysis may present.. This appearance we may be certain, | 
that any analysis which is at~all accurate must present, because the very 
— of the analysis is to: show, that sensations, which appear simple and =. § 

et, are not simple,—that our senses, in short, are not fitted, of them- 
selves, to convey that information, which they now appear, and through the 
whole course of our memory have appeared to us instantly to convey. | s> ™ 
very far, indeed, from followirig,-as a necessary consequence, that e : 
analysis of our sensations which.affords a paradoxical result, is therefore a 
just one—for ‘error may be extravagant in appearance as well as in ity a 
But it may ‘truly be regarded as a, necessary consequence, that every a é 
rate and original analysis of our sensations eaiust afford a result, that, as fi 
stated, will appear paradoxical. 

To those who are wholly unaéquainted writ the theory of vision, not 
certainly can seem, as first stated, more absurd than the assertion, that we 
see, not with our eyes merely,” “but chiefly by the medium of another 0 rgar y 
which the blind possess in as great perfection as ourselves, and which, at the 
moment of vision, may perhaps be’ absolutely at rest. It must ‘not surprise 
you, therefore, though the element which seems to me to form the n : a 
‘important constituent of our notion of extension should in like manner, as 
first stated to you, seem a very unlikely one. 
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T po Cama is our feeling of succession, or time—a feeling which 
1 ] 


rily involves the notion of divisibility or series of parts, that is so ‘ 
nstituent of our more complex notion of matter,—and to which notion of 


10us divisibility, if the notion of resistance be added, it is ie 


for us to imagine, that we should not have acquired, by. this 

ry notion of physical extension,—that which has parts, and that which 
s our effort to grasp it. J 
‘hat memory is a part of our, mental constitution, and that we are 
ipable of thinking of a series of feelings, as successive to each other, thi 
perience of every moment teaches us sufficiently, This snochssiaal 
quently repeated, suggests immediately, of implies the notion of ates 
metaphorically, as is commonly said, but as absolutely as extension itself ; 
ar dythe greater the. number of the successive feelings may have been, the 
sreater does this length appear. It is not possible for us to look back on 
‘he ‘years of our life, since they form truly a progressive series, without re- 
fie ¢ them as a sort of length, which is more distinct indeed, the nearer 


S 


»succession of feelings may be to the moment at which we consider them, 
| but which, however remote, 1s still felt by us as one continued length, in the 
" same manner, as when, after a journey of many hundred miles, we look 
, back, in our memory, on the distance over which we have passed, we see, 
“4 “ “i were, a long track -of which some parts, particularly the nearer parts, 


é L ufficiently stints but of which the rest seems lost in a sort of distant 
| My 6 scurity. The line of-our long journeying—or, in other words, that almost 
4 immeasurable line of plains, hills, déclivities, marshes, bridges, woods,—to 


endeavour to comprehend which in our thought, seems an effor 
as the very journey itsel/—we know well, can be divided into tho: 
_ parts :—and, in like manner; the progressive line of time—or, in o er words, 
‘the continued succession, of which the joys the hope, the fragrance, the re- 
grety the melody, the fear, and innumerable other affections of the mind, 
were parts, we feel that we can mentally divide into those separate portions 
e train. Continuous length and divisibility, those great elementary no- 
ions of space, and of all that space contains, are thus found in every succes- 
sion of our feelings. * There is no language in which time is not described 
P<, }long or. short,—not from any metaphor—for no mere arbitrary metaphor 
can be thus universal, and inevitable, as a form of human thought—but be 
cause it is truly impossible for us to consider succession, without this notion 
of progressive divisibility attached to it: and it appears to us as absurd to 
ose, that by adding, to our retrospect of a week, the events of the month 
ading, we do not truly lengthen the succession, as it would be to su 
we do not lengthen the line of actual distance, hy adding, ate 
tages of a long journey, the many stages that preceded it. 
his spreading out of life into a long expanse, which allows man to 
eate, as it were, his own world. He cannot change, indeed, the scene of 
external things. But this may be pt in one sense, to be the residence 
only of his corporeal part. It is the moral scene in which the spirit truly 
this adapts itself with harmonious loveliness, or with horror as 
he character of its pure or guilty inhabitant. If but a single mo- 
ife —a physi point, as it were, of the long line— could be review~ 
ed 2 se, conscience would have little ‘power of retributi on ee ES 
), i oie. ; man should live, is permitted to enjoy that best happi 
ie OO apie el old oa continued series, those years 
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eroic suffering, whieh are at once his merit and his 

is own pure thoughts and actions, which, | 
se, seem to shine upon him wherever his glance 
: n sas in some climate of perpetual summer, in which the inhabitant s 
Rockit. but fruits and blossoms, and inhales only fragrance, and sunshine, ar 
delight. It is ima moral climate as Serene and. cloudless, that the destine 


: teen of a still nobler world moves on, in that glorious track, which has 


ven before, and virtue and tranquillity behind ;—and in which it is scare ely aes 
ssible to distinguish, in the immortal career, when the earthly part has — 


c and the heavenly begins. cea Roti 
. ae % 
Bi t in metaphor only, that a youth and maturity, and old age of guilt, =~ 
to stretch themselves out in almost endless extent, to that eye which, 
| all its shuddering reluctance, is still condemmed to . gaze on them,—when, 
= the long retrospect seems finished, some fraud, or excess, or oppression 
still rises and adds.to the dreadful Ime—and when eternity itself, in- 
horrors which it presents, seems only a still longer line of the same dh 
species, that admits of no other measure, than the continued sufferings, 
remembrances, and terrors that compose itd. ars 
It is asjust and beautiful observation of an ancient Stoie, that time w 
is pqst is like something* consecrated to the gods, over which fortune and 
mortality have no longer any power, and that, dreadful as it must be to the 
wicked, to whom théir own memory is an object of terror, it still, to the vir- 
tuous, offers itself as a consolation or joy-—not in single moments like the 
present ‘hour, but in all that long series of years which rises before us, and 
remains with us at oursbidding. “ lle qu multa ambitiosé cupiit} supeuge 
contempsit, insidiose “decepit, avaré rapuity. prodigé effudit—necesse est 
» memoriam suam: timeat. Atqui hec est pars temporis nostri’sacra ac , dedi- 
eata, omnes humanos casus supergressa, extra regnuim fortune subducta ; *. 
quam non inopia, non metus, non» morborum’ incursus exagitat. Hee nec 
turbari ‘nec eripi potest’; perpetua ejus et intrepida possessio est. ie he 
tantum, dies, et ‘i per*momenta, presentis sunt : Jat preteriti temporis omues : 
cum jusseris aderunt, ad arbitrium tuum se inspici ac. detineri patientur f 
By those, whg can look back on years that are long past, and yet ; ae 
that the continued progress, or the length and the shortness: of tifne, are only 
metaphorical expressions, it might be said with-equal justness, that the round- 


ness, of a sphere is a metaphor, or the *angularity of a cube. We do not + 
more truly consider the one as angular and the other as round, than we con- 
sider the time to be continuously progressive, in which we considered » 


the one figure, and then the other, and mquired into the properties of eac 3 
t t which i is progressive must have parts. Time, or succession, then in- 
volves the very notions of longitudinal ext be and divisibility, and involves 
these, without the notion of any thing external to the mind itself ;—for th 7 ae ff 
the mind of man had been susceptible only of joy, grief, fear, hope, and 

other varieties of internal feeling, wee possibility of being affected by 

external things, he would still nave been capable of considering these f das 


ings, as successive to each other, in a long continued progression, di 
into separate parts. The notions of length, then, and of divisibility, at “ 
con: od to external thin ngs» but are involved, in that very memory, bys As 
we consider the series of the past,—not in the memory of distant eve :° 
but i se fil rst successions of feeling, by which the mind origi : 
conscio' its own.permanence and “identity. ‘The notion of tim AF F 
Vou. I. : . Wihgiy ) ke 3, 
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it is implie in n0W- 
) ity, mer rly y explaine 
St 9 in sensation of e present momier | 


Ise deport u fine, inind itself; since. 
S y which _alone, in the. man 
negTing ng the notion of time, therefore, that is to sa ay pen a need 
pee to s one of the earliest notions whi “fa infant min d can ; 
form, so as i precede its notions of external’ things, ‘and to paca the por | 
tions ‘of length and divisibility, I am ineljned to reverse*exactly the pr 


; monly supposed ; gnd, instead of deywing the measure of time fr ‘ 
tension, to derive the knowledge and original measure of extension from if 
Phat one notion or feeling of the mind may be united inclssalublg Males 4 
feelings, with which it has frequently co-existed, and to which, by i 
Kistence, it would seem to havé no common'relation, is sufficiently a a 
those phenomena of vision to. which I have already so frequently alluded. ‘ 


DW hat manner, however, is the notion of time peculiarly associated with 
simple sensation of touch, so as to form, with it, the renna tion of exten- 
n? We are able, in the theory: of vision, to point out the co-existence of 
s which produce the subsequent union ; that renders the perception — 
ince apparently immediate. If a similar,.co-existence of the original 
sensations of touch, with the hotion of continued and divisible succession, 
cann be pointed .out in the present case, the opinion which asserts it, mis 
be eons merely. as a wild and extravagant conjectlre. 
The source of sucha co-existence is not merely. to be,found, but is at least 
as obvious, as that which is universally admitted in the case of vision. - Si 
_ Before*l proceed, however, toy state to you, in what way | 
notion to be acquired, I must again warn you of the necessity 
» as meth as. poss , from your view of the mind of the infant i 
. pr all those feuds of external things, which we are so apt to.reg 
Be. . nino original m the mind, because we do: not remembey the time whe 
n” they arose in our own. As we.know well, that ‘there’ are ‘external things, of 
# acertain form, aeting on our or Bails, which are, also of a certain form, it 
-. seems so very simple a proeess perceive. xtensior —that i is to say, to 
know that there exist without us Mpxe external, forms, which really exist— 
that to endeavour iB gliseo er the mode in which extension; that now ap- 
Hae so obvious a quality of external things, is perceived by us, seems to be 
edless search, at a distance, for whatis already before our very eyes. 
it will be allowed, that all this would, indeed, be very easy, toan 
li after the acquisitions, of knowledge which it has made ; but 
difficu ot the very question is, how the mind of the infant makes thes e ac- 
quisitions, so as to become like ours. . You must not think of a mine d,.t ba 
Pai 24 knowledge of things external, even f its own bodily organs, 


oc with certain féelings, and having: nothing but 1 
= to it to the knowledge of things without. it 
ceed, then,—the hand is the great organ of touch. It is od 

3 ye articulations, that are easily moveable, so as to adapt realy 
changes of, shape, in accommodation to the shape | of the bodies which. it 
shut our hand gradually, or open it. ually, we find a:cer- 


» 


a feelings, varying with each degree of the ope pening oF. sing, 

ie e notion of succession of a certain length. In hike ma aif 

b- wi tend our arms, in various directions, or br ng them nearer 
iy t we find that ep Arerde of the motion is acco} d th a 
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feeling that is distinct, sc as to render us comple e 


y conscious of : 
ression. The gre closing of the hand, therefore, must necessarily give 
succession of feelings,—a succession, whichy of itself, might, or rather — 

4 must, furnish the notion of length, in the manner before stated, the length =~ 

being different, according to the degree of the closing; and the gradual = 
stretching out of the arm gives a succession of feelings, which, in like man-_ __ 
, must furnish the notion of length,—the length being different according 

- to the degree of the stretching ef the arm. ‘To those who have had opp 

tunities of observing infants, ] need not say, how much use, or = 
constant use, the future inquirer makes of his little fingers and arms ; by 1 
Tees contraction of which, and. the consequent renewal of the series of — 


© 


elings involved in each gtadual contraction, he cannot fail to become so 

I] acquainted with the progress, as to distinguish each degree of contrac: 
tion, and, at last, after innumerable repetitions, to associate with each 
ree the notion 6f a certain length of succession. The particular contra 
therefore, when thus often repeated, becomes the representative of 
length, in the same manner as shades of colour, in vision, become ult 
representative of distance,—the same principle of association, whieh 
. the combination in the one case, operating equally in the other. ees 
In these circumstances of acquired knowledge,—after the series of mus- 

ar feelings, in the voluntary rh of the hand, has become so familiar, — & 
that the whole series is anticipated and expected as soon as the motion has 
begun,—when a ball, or any other substance, is placed for the first time in 
the infant’s hand, he feels that he can no longer’ perform the usual contrac- * al 
tion,—or, in other words, since’ he does not fancy that he has muscles which | 
wile ted, he feels that the eae series of sensations does not follow his 


to renew it,—he knows how much of the accustomed succession is still + 


ning ; and the n of this particular Jength, which was expected and 
interrupted by a ‘new sensation, is thus associated with the particular tactual © 
feeling excited by the pressure of the ball,—the greater or less‘magnitude of 
the ball preventing a greater or less portion of the series of feelmgs in the 
accustomed contraction. By the frequent repetition of this tactual feeling, 
as associated with that feeling, which debis.2 certain progress of contrac- 
tion, the two feelings at last flow together, asin the acquired:perceptions of =, 
vision ; and when the process has been repeated with various bodies innu- 
merable times, it becomes, at last, as impossible to separate the mere tactual 
feeling, from the feeling of length, as to separate the whiteness of a sphere, 
F 72 : “ j Lo. 
> from that convexity of the sphere, which the eye, of itself, would 
ave been for ever incapable of perceiving. __ ae 
s yet, however, the only dimension of the knowledge, of which we have 
1 the origin, is mere length ; and it must still be explaiied, how we ac- | 
quire the knowledge of the other dimensions, If we had had but one muscle, 
it seems to me very doubtful, whether it would have been possible for us, to ul 
have associated with touch any other notion than that of mere length. But | — 
nature has made provision, for giving us a wider knowledge, in the various’ 
muscles, which she has distributed over different parts, so as to enable us to. te 
perform motions in various directions at the same instant, and thus to have 
een series of feelings, each of which series was before considered as _ 
involving the notion of length. ‘The infant bends one finger gradually o1 
the palm of his hand ; the finger, thus brought down, touches one | f 
the surface of the pal, producing a certain affection of the organ of tou 
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muscula 2) sng : ay 
a ce “successi mu 


elin b ere move ropetiey the co- vcxitteh ah of the two — 
eo vate of ‘suce essive feelings, with each of which the mind is as gives 
ther otion of co-existing lengths, which receive a sort of unity, from the prox* 
imity in succession of the tactual feelings in thé contigaous parts of the palm 
wl ich they touch,—feelings, which have before been found to be pr 
~~ when the palm has | en repeatedly pressed along a’ surface, 
feelings of these parts, which the elosing fingers" ‘Pouch at the s 
ver Ae. immediately successive,——as immediately successive, as < 
feelings in the series of contraction. When a, body is Paced q 
‘in the in ant’s hand, oe 2 aye fingers are bent by it as before, sometimes _ 
“one finger only isimpeded in its progress, sometimes two, sometimes three,— 
” and he thus adds to the notion of mere length, which would have beet 
‘i same, whatever number of fingers had been impeded, the notion of a certain — 
. number, of proximate and co-existing lengths, which is the very notion of » 

- * breadth ;»and with these, accor as the body is larger or smallér, is com 

sl naam the tactual eng by the pressure body 

‘~ more, or fewer, of the interior’ parts of the palm, and fingers, which iad 
' fore : become, of themselves, representative ‘of certain lengths, in t e manner 
~ scribed ; and the coneurrence of these three varieties of Jength, in 
= feeling of resistance, in which they all seen! to meet, when an inco 


pre body i is placed within the sphere of thé closing finger — ’ 
» TU notions of concurring dimensions may be, or rather must be, as 
fi 1ed,—seehis at least 6 afford the rude elements, from whic e 
»— fteque t repetition of the «feeling of resistance, together with the proximate 
- i of which it has become repr tiple clearer notions of the kin 


may gradually arise. 

e progressive contractions of the =" muscles which move the arms, 

bo as affording similar suécessions of feelings, may be considered in precisely 
. ; the same light, as sources of the knowledge of extension; and, eir mo- 
tion in various directions 


3, at the same time with the motion oF the finger’, 
_ they concur powerful yi 


modifying, and correcting, the information re- 
e 4 ne ese. e whole hand ‘is brought, by the motion of the a 
to touch one part’ of the face or body it is then moved, so as to to 
another part, and, with the frequent succession of the simple feélings 

to in these parts, is associated the feeling ‘of the intervening lengt dy ( 
rl rom the sensations that accompanied ‘the progre ey contraction ¢ 
the arm. But the motion is not always the same ; and, as the same feeli 
7 abigueh, | in one part, is thus followed by various feelings of touch in different 
ie , with various series of muscular feelings between the eect 
ane ‘in various directions, that is ie of length in'varidus series 


“y's rom one point, is obtained in another way. ‘That the kn wlec exte 
r in other words, the as ofthe notion of successiot the sin 
Balog grocciay vil I bess and in ind distinct at first, I have dy admitted 
_ but it will gradually become more and more distinct and. recise : as we 
sod have no- dibs, het the pe vias dha the Sy fix 
‘stages of visual association, very indistinct, and becomes clear ‘ 
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repeated trial. For many weeks or months, all is confusion in the-visual 

perceptions, as much as in the tactual and muscular. Indeed, we have 

Meiaciarn evidence of this continued progress of vision, even in mature life, 


a nen in certain professions that require nice perceptions of distance, the 
power of perception itself, by the gradual acquisitions which it obtains from 
“experience, seems to unfold itself more and more, in proportion to the wants 


that require it. ae ‘os 

The theory of the notion of extension, of which I have now given you but 
a slight outline, might, if the short space of these Lectures allowed sufficient 
room, be developed with many illustrations, which it is now impossible to 
give to it. I must leave you, in sme measure, to supply these for yourselves. 
_ It may be thought, indeed, that the notion of time, or succession, is, in this 
‘instance, a superfluous incumbrance of the theory, and that the same advan- 
tage might be obtained, by supposing the muscular feelings themselves, in- 
dependently of the notion of their sucéession, to be corinected with the notion 
of particular lengths. But this opinion, it must be remarked, would leave 
the difficulty precisely as before ; and sufficient evidence in confutation of 
it, may be found in a very simple experiment, which it isin the power of any 


-one to make, ‘The experiment, I cannot but consider as of the more value, 


since it seems to me,+—I will not say dectsive, for that is too presumptuous a 
word,—but strongly corroborative of the theory, which I have ventured to 
propose ; for it Shows, that, even after all the acquisitions, which our sense 
of touch has made, the notion of extension is still modified, in a manner the 
most striking and irresi8tible, by the mere change Of accustomed time. Let 
any one, with his eyes shut, move his hand, with moderate velocity, along a 
part of a table, or any other hard smooth surface, the portion, over which he 
presses, will appear of a certain length; let him move his hand more rapid- 
ly, the portion of the surface pressed will Appear Jess ; let him move his hand 
very slowly, and the length, according to the degree of the slowness, will 
appear increased, in a most wonderful proportion. In this case, there is 
precisely the’same quantity of muscular contra¢tion, and the same quantity 
of the organ of ‘touch compressed, whether the motion be rapid, moderate, 
or slow. ‘The only circumstance of difference is the time, occupied m the 
succession of the feelings ; and this difference is sufficient to give complete 
diversity to the notion of length. 

“If any one, with his eyes shut, suffer his hand to be guided by another, 
very slowly along any surface unknown to him, he will find it impossible to 
form any accurate guess as to its length. But it is not necessary, that we 
should be previously unacquainted with the extént of surface, along which 

‘the motion is performed ; for the illusion will be nearly the same, and the 
experiment, of course, be still more striking, when the motion is along a sur- 
face with which we are perfectly familiar;as 4 book which we hold in our 
hand, or a desk at which we are accystomed to sit. 

I must request you, not to take for granted the result which I have now 
stated, but to repeat for yourselves an experiment, which it is so very easy 
to make, and which, I cannot but think is so very important, as to the influ- 
ence of mere difference of time, in our estimation of longitudinal extent. It 
is an experiment, tried, unquestionably, in most unfavourable circumstances, 
when our tactual feelings, representative of extension, are so strongly fixed, 
by the long experience of our life; and yet, even now, you will find, on 
moving your hand, slowly and rapidly, along the same extent of surface, 
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though with precisely the same degree of pressure in both cases, that it is as 
difficult to conceive the extent, thus slowly and rapidly traversed, to be the 
same, as it is difficult to conceive the extent of visual distance to be exact 
the same, when you look alternately through the different ends of an invert 
telescope. If when all other circumstances are the same, the-different vist 
feelings, arising from difference of the mere'direction of light, be representa- 
tive of length, in the one case,—the longer or shorter succession of time, — 
when all other circumstances are the same, has surely as much reason to be © 
considered as representative of it, in the other case. a 
Are we, then, to believe, that the feeling of extension, or, in other wol i 7 
of the definite figure of bodies, is a simplé feeling of touch, immediate, ori- 
inal, and independent of time ; or is there not rather reason to think, as I 
ita endeavoured to show, that it is a compound feeling, of which time, that 
is to say, our notion of succession, is an or~ginal element? 
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LECTURE XXV. i 


ON THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN SENSATION AND PERCEPTION,—=Al 
BETWEEN THE PRIMARY AND SECONDARY QUALITIES OF MATTER, 

My last Lecture, gentlemen, was chiefly employed in considering the na- 
ture of that complex process which ,takes place in the mind, when we aserib 
the various classes of our sensations to their various external objects,—to the 
analysis of which process we weré led, by the importance which Dr. Reid 
has attached to the distinction of sensation and perception ;—a sensation, as 
understood by him, being the simple feeling that immediately follows the 
action of an external body on any of our organs of sense, considered merely 
as a feeling of the mind ; the corresponding perception being a reference of 

» this feeling to the external body as its cause. ) | 

The distinction I allowed to be a convenient one, if the nature of the 
complex process which it expresses be rightly understood. The only ques- 
tion that seemed, philosophically, of importance, with respect to it, was, 
whether the perception in this sense,—the reference of the sensation to its 
external corporeal catise,—implies, as Dr. Reid contends, a peculiar mental 
power, co-extensive with sensation, to be distinguished by a peculiar name in 
the catalogue of our faculties, or be not merely one of the results of a more 
general power, which is afterwards to be considered by us,—the power of 
association,—by which one feeling suggests, or induces, other feelings that 
have formerly coexisted with it. » 

It would be needless to recapitulate the argument minutely, in its relation 
to all the senses. * That of smell, which Dr. Reid has himself chosen as an 
example, will be sufficient for our retrospect. ey 

Certain particles of odorous matter act on my nostrils,—a peculiar sensa- 
tion of fragrance arises,—I refer this sensation to a rose. This reference, 
which is unquestionably something superadded to the original sensation itself, 
is what Dr. Reid terms the perception of the fragrant body. But what is the 
reference itself, and to what source is it to be ascribed? That we shou 
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tapposed our sensations to have had a cause of some sort, as we sup- 
cause of all our feelings internal as well as external, may indeed be 
But if Phad no other sense than that of .smell,—if I had never 
s,—or, rather, since the knowledge which vision affords is chiefly 
dary kind, if I had no mode of becoming acquainted with the 
nd of exténsion and resistance, which the mere sensations of smell it 
ent, are incapable of affording,—could I have ‘made this reference to 
‘Sensation to a quality of a fracrant body ? Could I, in short, have had 
than the mere sensation itself, with’ that general belief of a cause of 
sort, which is not confined to our sensations, but is common to them 
allsour other feelings : oie 
_ By mere smell, as it appears’to me, I éould not have become acquainted 
sith the existence of corporeal Substances ,~in the.sense in which we now 
1 tg gt the term corporeal,—nor, conséquiently, with the qualities of cor- 
real substances; and, if so, how coyld [I have had that perception of which 
. Reid s seals; —that reference.to a fragrant body, of which, as a body, I 
a ‘before in absolute i: ignorance? TI should, indeed, have isprbed the sen- 
_ sation to somé cause or ‘antecedent, like every other feeling 5 ; but I could as 
piittle have ascribed it toa bodily cause, as any feeling of joy or sorrows I 


refer it now to a roe because, béing endowed with “other sensitive capaci-» » * 


- I have previously learned, from another source, the existence of causes 
ithout, extended and resisting,—because I have previously touched or seen 
a Tose, when the sensation of fragranée coexisted with my visual or tactual 
sensation ; and all ‘which distinguishes the perception from the mere sensa- 

, is this suggestion of fornter experience, which reminds me now of other 
feelings, with ‘thie continuance or cessation, of which, in innumerable former 
instances, the ‘fragr ance itself also continued or ceased. The perception in 
short, in smell, taste, hearing, is # sensation suggesting, by association, the 
notion of some extended and resisting substance, fragrant, sapid, vibratory,—_ 
a notion which smell alone, taste alone: hearing alone, never could have af- 

‘forded ; but which, when once received from any other source, may be sug- 
gested by thiese -as readily as any other associate ‘feeling that has frequently 
co-existed with them. / To the simple primary sensations of vision the same 
remark may be appli A mere sensation of colour could not have made 
me acquainted with the existence ‘of bodies, that would resist my effort to: 
grasp them. It is only in one sense, therefore,—that which affords us the 
knowledge of resistance,— that anys thing like original perception can be 
found ; and even in this, the process of perception, as I formerly explained 
to ‘you, implies no peculiar power, but only common sensations, with associa- 
tions and inferences of precisely ‘the same kind, as those which are continu- 
ally taking place in all our reasonings and trains of thought. 

Extension and resistance, | need scarcely repeat, are the complex elements» 
of what we term matter ; and nothing is matter to our conception, or a body, ~ 
to use the simpler synonyinous term, which does not involve these elements. — 
if we had no other sense than that of smell, and, therefore, could not have 
referred the sensations to any fragrant body, what, i in Dr. Reid’s meaning of 
this term, would the’ supposed power of perception, in ‘these circumstances, 
have been? What would it have been, in like manner, if we had only the 

ense of taste in sweetness and bitterness,—or of hearing in melody,—or of 

vision in colour,—without the capacity of knowing light as a material sub- 
tance, or the bodies that vibrated, or the bodies of another kind that were 
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t is only by the sense of touch} or, at least, by tha 


ch D . Reid ascribes to touch,—and which, therefore, tl ‘ : 
oe =e 


us, in part, to another source, I, for brevity’s sake, comp 
at under thane our present discussion,—it is only by touch that we be 
s e acquainted with those elements which are essential to our very not 
we of a body; and to touch, therefore, in his own view of it, we m ust b e in- 
ae. 2d, directly or indirectly, as often as we refer the sensations, of any 
i s to. a corporeal cause. Even in the “supposed pace of 1 
a ‘se ty however, as we have seen, the reference of our feelings to an-exter 
\ cause is not demonstrative of any pen uliar power of the mind, to be clas 
" ately from its other faculties. But whensa body is first ‘gre 
bs fancy, by fingers that have beer accustomed to contract Withou “being im- 
ie “peded, we -learn to consider the sensation as the result ofa cause that is 
ie di erent from our own,mind, because it breaks’ an accustomed series of feel- 
» © ings, in which all the antecsdaie? felt thy us at the time, Were such | as were 
¢ before uniformly followed by a different, consequent, and* were expecte 
_.» therefore, to have again their usual consequent. * ‘Thé cause: -of the new: 
in ‘ sation, which is thus. believed ‘to be something different from ‘our sentier 
eu §6elf, is, regarded by us.as something which has parts, and «whi ch resists our 
» , «effort, that is to say, as an ‘external body ;—because the muse eeling, — 
excited by the object grasped, is, inrthe Jirst place, the very fe 
_ which we term resistance 5 and, secondly, because,’ -by uniformly st 
¢ the place of a definite portion ar a progressive series of feelings, it be 
ultimately representative of that particular length ,of series, or n 
& parts, of which it thus uniformly sipplies the place. , Perception, then, es 
ie in that class of feelings by. which we learn to tonsiden ourselves*as 
by substances extended : and ¥ resisting is only another name,”as I h z 
for the result of certain associations and infereacgs that flow from other 
general principles of the mind ; and with respect to al our other sens 
it is only another name: for the ‘suggestion of these very perceptions of 
or at least of the feelings, tactuah and muscular, . which are, . a Dr. 
ascribed to that single sensé. if we had been unsusceptible of jthese ta 
“and muscular feelings, and, conseqitently, had never conceived existence 
> of any thing extended and resisting till the sensation of fra agrance, fe 
a /sweetness, or sound had ariseg, we should, after any one or lof a these 
a ations, have still known as litde of bodies withdut, as if ensation 
whee had been excited. 
4 The distinction, then, on which Dr. Reid has founded so mueh, inv ves, 
MN a his view of it, and in the view that is generally taken of it, a ‘false cot 
tion of the nature of the process which he describes. The: AWO" 
“tion and perception, are indeed, as I have already remark d, ve 
for expressing, in one case, the mere existence of an external feeling,—in the 
other case, the reference which the percipient mind has made of this feeling 
to an external cause. But this refereice is all, which the perception super- 
adds to the sensation ;—and the source of athe refefence itself we are still 
» left to seek, in the other principles of our intellectual nature.. We have no 
need, however, to invent a peculiar power of the mind for Pics it; since 
. there are other principles'of our nature, from which it m rae ly be 
s * » posed to flow,—the principle by which we are led to beli ) ne 
consequent, in a train of changes, must h: 
sort in the train,—and the principle es as: 
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haye usually co-existed, suggest or become representative of e 
these ats it certainly is not wonderful, that when ra 7 
rose has uniformly affected our sense of smell, as often as the flower a 
ia was’ resented to us, we should ascribe the fragrance to the flower 
co seen and handled ;—but - ‘though it would not be ponds & 
ah etn make it, it would indeed be wonderful, if, with these prin 
— id not make that very reference, for which Dr. Reid thinks | 
nk have recourse to a peculiar faculty of perception. eo 
uch, then, i is the view, which I would take of that distinction of sensation 
"Pane which, Dr. »Reid, and, the philosophers who have followed 
i: philosophers, too, that preceded him,—for the distinction, as 
is is far from being, an original, one,—have understood in a différ- 
ent sense 3 in,consequence, as I eannot but think, ‘of a defective analysis of 
_ the mental process, which constitutes the reference of our feelings of this 
ee to causes that are without. © ° 
e is. another distinction, which he hds adopted from the philosophers 
ut t preceded him, and which forms an important part of his system of per- 
ny—a distinction, that is just to a certam extent,—though not to the . 
xtent, andi Ky the precise manner, .in which he snd other writers have 
waite: ;—and with respect ta which, therefore, it will be necessary to point 
out how far I conceive it tabe safely admissible. (1 allude to the dit 
vision, \ ch has been formed of the primary and secondary \jualities of matter. oll 
wl ery one knows that extension, divisibility, figure, motidn, solidity, ’ 
h , softness, and fluidity, were by, Mr. Locke called primary qualities 
of body ; and. that sound,. célour, taste, smell, and heat or cold, were called 
cedar qualities. , Is there a just foundation te this distinction? Is there 
thing common to ‘the primary, which belongs hot, to the secondary? And 


tis.it? ’ i 
Pi I answer, that there appears to me to be a real foundation for the diss. 
ion ; and it is this: That oar senses give usa direct and a distinct no- 
__ tion of the | primary qualities, and inform us what they are in themselves: but.’ \ 
of the sec ndary qualities, our senses givé us only,a relative and obscure 4 / 
‘notion. hey inform us gnly, that they are qualities that affect us in a cer- | 
tain manner, that is, produce i in us @, Cettain sensation ; but as to what they ~ , > 
‘are in themselves, our senses ledte us in the dark.\ « ‘NG 
he notion we have of prithary qualities is. mere and not relative only 
tive notion of the thing, is, strictly speaking, no notion of the thing at 
all, but a of some relation which it bears,to something else. 
“prog gravity s sometimes signifies the tendency of bodies towards the 


sometimes it signifies the cause of that tendency : When it means the 
t, I have a direct and distinct notion of gravity : I see it, and feel it, 
_ know perfectly what it is; but this tendency must have a cause: We give 
the same name to the cause; and. that cause has been an object of thought 
nd of , speculation. Now. what notion have we of this cause, when we think 
nd. reason about i Nee ‘It is evident, we thmk of it as an unknown cause, of 
.a known effect. ‘T'hiis is a.rélative notion, and it must be obscure ; because » 
it gives us no Bie of what the thing is, but of what’relation it bears to . 
‘ thas be ha. Every relation which a thing unknown bears to something oa 
! » may give a relative notion of it; and “there are many objects % 
wn ‘iad dyprourse, ‘of which our faculties can give no bot thana © . 
notion i ‘a 
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“Having premised these things to explain what is meant by a relative-no- 
; tion, it is evident, that our notion of primary qualities is not of this kind} we 
know what they are, and not barely what reletion they bear to something 
else. . 
“Tt is otherwise with secondary ‘qualities. A you ask me, what is that 
quality or modification in a rose which {call its smell, I am at a loss to an- 
swer directly. Upon reflection I find, that I have a distinct notion of the 
sensation which it produces in my , mind. Buttthere can be nothing like to 7 
this sensation in the rose, because it is insentient: ‘The quality in the ro 
is something which occasions tle sensations in me; but what that scenes 
is, know not. My senses give eme né informatiog? upon this point. The .— 
only notion, therefore, my senses give is this, That smell in the rose is an 
unknown quality or modification, which i is the ¢ cause or oceasign of a sensa- 
tion which I know well. ‘The relation which this unknown’ quality bears’ to 
the sensation with which nature hath connected it, is all I leari from the sense 
of smelling ; but this is evidently a relative notion. ‘The same roteouing wal iz 
apply to every secondary quality. 
“Thus I think it appears, that there is a real foundation for the disti 
* of primary from secondary qualities’; and that they are distinguished cose | 
that of the primary we have by our s€nses a direct-and distinct notion; but 
of the secondary only a relative notion, which must, because it is only rela- 
“¥ tive, be obscure ; they are conceived only ag the ‘unknown causes or occa- 
sions of certain sensations with which we are well acquainted.”* 

Though, as 1 have explained to you fully, in my, former’ Lectures, we 
should not,—at least in far the-greater number be our sensatiéns,—have con- 
sidered them, originally, as proceeding from external causes, we yet, after the 
acquisitions of knowledge, with which thee fitst years of our life enrich us, 
believe, that there is,an “external cause of all out sensations,—of smells and 

‘ tastes, as much as of those feelings of the mind, which-constitute our notions 
of extension and resistance. But the difference, in these cases, is, ” 
though we learn, by experience .of certain successiohs or co-existences of — 

. feelings, to refer to a , corporeal cause ourisensations of fragrance, and various — 
other species of sensations, there, is nothing in the sensation of fragrance it- 
self, or in the other analogous sensations, of which I speak, that 1 ight 0h, 
indicate as much. a cause ‘directly spiritual, as a cause like that to which we — 
at present give the name of body,;—while the very notion ‘of. extension ‘anc 
Nance. combined, seems necessarily to indicate a material cause, or rat 
is truly that which constitutes our very notion of matter. — tS 

We believe, indeed, that our ‘sensations of fragranee, sweetness, ov 
have causes of some sort, as truly as we believe, that our feelings of e 
sion and resistance have a cause, or causes of some sort ; but if we have p 
viously given the name of matter, with’direct reference to the one set ef- 
fects, and not with direct referepce. to the other, it necessarily follows, that, 
in relation to mattef, as often as, we speak or think of it, the qualities whi 
correspond with the one set of effects, that have led us, to use that na 

* must be regarded by us as primary, and the others, which ay, 
co-exist with these, only as secondary. An éxternal body may, 

f be fragrant, because fragrance is not one of the qualities previo 

» by us in our definition of a body ; but. it must, be extended, 
bstacle to our compressing force, because these are the very 


* On the Intellectual Powers, Essay II. Y 
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we have included in our definition, and without which, therefore, the defini- 
tion must cease to be applicable to the thing defined. a ee 


‘Tf, originally, we had invented the word matter to denote the causedwhat 
ever it might be, of our sensations of smell, it is very evident, that fragrance 
would then have been to us the primary quality of matter’, asbeing that which 
was essential to our definition of matter,—and all other qualities, by which 
the cause of smell might, or might not at the same time affect our other 

ses, would then have been secondary qualities only,—as being qualities 

mpatible with our definition of matter, but not essential to it. 

» What we now term matter, however, I have repeatedly observed,—is that 
which we ‘consider as occupying space, and resisting our effort to compress 
at; and those qualities of matter may well be said to be primary, by which 
matter | itself, as thus defined, becomes known to us,—or by the union ‘of 
which, in our conception, we form the eomplex notion of matter, and give or 
withhold that name according as these qualities are present or absent. Ex- 
tension and resistance are the distinguishing qualities that direct us in all our 
applications of the word which comprehends them. ‘They are truly primary 
qualities, therefore ; since, without our consideration of them, we never could 
have formed the complex notion of the substance itself, to which we after- 
wards, in our analysis of that complex notion, ascribe them separately as 
qualities :—and all the other qualities, which we may afterwards find occa- 
sion to refer to an extended resisting substance, must evidently be secondary, 
in reference to those qualities, without which as previously combined in our 
thought, we could not have had the primary notion of the substance to which 
we thus secondarily refer them. If, in the case, which we have already fre- 
quently, imagined, of the single sense of smell, we had been absolutely un- 
susceptible of every other external feeling, we might, indeed, have consider- 
ed our sensation as the effect df some cause,—and even of a cause that was 
different from our mind itself's but it is yery evident that-we could not have 


considered it as the, effect of-the presence of matter, at least as that term is — 


‘now understood by us. If} in these circumstances,—after frequent repetition 
: el as the only quality of bodies with which we could be ac-_ 
t 


3sess,—so as to become capable of forming that complex notion of 
xtended and resisting, which is our present notion of matter, we 
7 4s 
uld then, indeed, have a full notion of the rose, of the mere fragrance 
‘which we before were sensible, without knowing of what it was the fra- 
gran “ey, and might learn to refer tlre fragrance to the rose, by the: same co- 
" ces of sensations which have led us, in our present circumstances, to 
ine the fragrance with other qualities, in the complex conception of the 
flower. Even then, however, though the fragrance which was our first 
sensation, had truly been known to us before the other qualities, and though 
the sensation itself, therefore, as a mere sensation, would deserve the name 
p ak primary, the reference of this earlier feeling to the external rose as its'cause, 
ould still truly be secondary to the earlier reference, or rather to the earlier 
combination of other qualities, in one complex whole, by which we had form- 
ed to ourselves the notion of the extended and resisting rose, as a body, that 
admitted the subsequent reference of the delightful sensation of fragrance to 
be made to it, as the equal cause of these different effects. 
In tl distinction of the primary and secondary qualities 
just—that, whatever qualities we refer to a material cause must 


we ‘were to acquire in an instant all the other senses which we * 
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be, in referencey secondary to those qualities that are essential to our very 
notion of the body, to which the subsequent reference of the other qualities 
is made. We have formed our definition of matter ; and, as in every other — 
definition of every sort, the qualities included in the definition, must always, — 
in comparison of other qualities, be primary and essential, relatively to the — 

thing defined. : OM 
Nor is this all.—It will be admitted likewise, that the qualities termed pri- 
mary,—which alone ‘are included in our general definitions of matter, ~~ 

4 which are all, as we have seen, modifications of mere extension and resi 
| ance, are, even after we-have learned to consider the causes of all our sensa- 
tions as substances external to tle mind, still felt by us to be external, with 
more clearness and vividness, than the other qualities, whieh we term secon- 
ye. dary. The difference is partly, and chiefly, in the nature of the sensations 
y themselves, as already explained to you, but depends also, I conceive, in no 
inconsiderable degree, on the permanence and universality of the objects 
which possess the primary qualities and the readiness with which we can re- 
new our feeling of them at will, from the constant presence of our own bodily 
frame, itself extended and resisting, and of the other causes of these feelings 
dig of extension and resistance, that seem to be every where surrounding us. 
‘Tastes, smells, sounds,—even colours, though more lasting than these—are 
‘not always before us;—but there is not & moment at which we cannot, by 


~ the mere stretching of our hand, produce at pleasure, the feeling of something 
y extended and resisting. . It is a very natural effect of this difference, that the 
t one set of causes which are,always beforé us, should seem to us, therefore, 
2 tnceiffiely permanent, and the other set, that are only occasionally present, 
' should seem almost as fugitive ag our sensations'themselves. ye eee 
> ‘In these most important respects, there is,then, a just ground for the dis- 


tinction of the primary ‘from the secondary qualities of bodies. They are 
primary in the order of our definition of matters’ and they are felt by us as 
“peculiarly permanent, independently of our fetlings, which they seem at 


every moment ready to awake. » The power of #ffecting us with smell, taste, 
sight, or-hearing, may or may not be present ; but the power of exciting the 
~- feelings of extension and resistance is constantly present, and is regarded by 


‘us as essential to’our very notion of matter,——or, in other words, we give the 
name of matter, only where this complex perception is excited in us. We 
seem, therefore, to ‘be constantly surrounded with a material world of -sub- 
stances extended and resisting, that is to say,»a world of substances capable 
of excititig*in us the feelings which ’aré ascribed to the primary quality of 
matter ;—-but still the feeling of these primary qualities, which we regard as 
permanent, is not less than the feeling of the secondary qualities; a a 
affection of the mind, and nothing more ;—and in the one case, as much as 
in the other, in the perception of the ay termed secondary, as much as 
of the hho termed primary, the feeling, when it occurs, is the direct or 
immediate result’of the presence of the external body with the. quali 
which it re me ;-~or, if there be any difference in this respect, I ¢ 
ceive that our feeling of fragrance, or sweetness, was, originally at least, a 


more immediate result of the presence of odorous or sapid particles;—than 
4 any feeling of extension, without the mind, was the effect of the first body 
‘ which we touched. } ; MP ela am 


% ys i 
“To the*extent-which 1 have now stated, thenf the difference of these 
tlasses of qualities may be admitted. But as to the other differences assert 
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ed, ‘they seem to be founded on a false view of the nature of perception. 1 
eannot discover any thing in the sensations. themselves, corresponding with 
the. primary and secondary qualities, which is direct; as Dr. Reid says, in 
the one case, and only relative in the other. . All are relative, in his sense 
of the term, and equally relative,—our perception of extension and resist- 
ance, as much as our perception of fragrance or bitterness. Our feeling of 
eXtension is not itself matter, but a feeling excited by matter. We ascribe, 
indeed, our sensations as effects to external objects that, excite them; but it 
18 Only by the medium of our sensations that these, in. any.case, become 
known to us as objects. ‘To say that our pexception Of extension is not rela- 
tive, to a certain external cause of this perception, direct or indirect, as our 
- perception of fragrance is relative to a certam external cause, would “be to 
"say that our ‘perception of- extension, induced by the presence of an external 
cause, is not a mental phenomenon, as much as the perception of fragrance, 
but is something more than a state of the mind ; for, if the perception of ex- 
tension be, as all-our perceptions and other foelings must surely be, a’ mental 
phenomenon, a state of mind, not of matter, the pelskonce made of this to an 
external cause, must be only to something which is conceived relatively as 
the cause of this feeling. What matter is independently of our perception; 
we know not, and» cannot know, ‘for it is only by our sensations that we ca 
have any connexion with it ; and ‘even though we were supposed to haved 
connexion with it enlarged, by varjous senses additional to those which we 
possess at present, and our acquaintagce with -it, therefore, to be far more 
minute, this very knowledge, however widely augmented, must itself be a. 
mental phenomenon, in like manner, the reference of which, to matter, as an 
external cause, Would still be relative only like our present knowledge. 
‘Phat the connexion of the feeling ‘of extension, with a-corporeal substance 
really existing without, depends on the arbitrary arrangement made b 
Deity ; and that. all af which we are conscious might,therefore, have exist- 


ed, as at present, though no external cause had been, Dri. Reid, who ct * 


to an intuitive ‘principle our belief of an external universe, virtually allow 
and this very admission surely implies, that the notion does not, directly an 5 ea 
necessarily, involve the existence of any particular cause, but is relative 
‘only to that particular cause, whatever it may be in itself, by which the 
Deity has thought proper to produce -the corresponding ‘feeling of our 
mind. It is quite evident, that we cannot,-m this case, appeal to experi- 
ence, to inform us what sensations or perceptions are moxe or less direct ; 
for experience, strictly understood, does not extend beyond the feelings 
of our own mind, unless in this very relative belief itself, that there are 
certain external causes of our feelings,—causeswhich it is impossible for us 
not to conceive as really existing, but of which we know nothing more than 
that our feelings, in all that wide variety of states of mind, which we express 
iefly by the terms sensation or perception, are made to depend on them. 
n the series of states in which the mind has existed, from the first moment 
of our life, to the present hour, the feelings of extension, resistance, joy, sor- 
row, fragrance, colour, hope, fear, heat, cold, admiration, resentment, have 
often had place ; and some of these feelings, it has been impossible for us 
not to ascribe to a direct external cause; but there have not been in the 
mental series, which is all of which we can be conscious, both that feeling of 
thé'inind which we term the perception of extension, and also body ieee 
=". of this feeling ; for body, as an actual substance, cannot bea 


# 
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of the consciousness of the mind, which is a different substance. It i 
cient for us to believe, that there are external causes of this feeling 
mind, permanent and independent of it, which ippuce in regular series, all 
those phenomena that are found by us in the physical events of the universe, 
and with the continuance of which, therefore, our perceptions also will con- 
tinue ; we cannot truly suppose more, withont ‘conceiving our very notion of 
extension, a mental state, to be itself a body extended, which we have ds — 
little reason. to suppose, as that our sensation of fragranee, another mental 4 
state, is itself a fragrant body. It is needless toyprolong this discussion, by 
endeavouring to place the argument in new points of.view. The simple an- — 
he question, “Is our notion of extension, oref the other | 
matter, a phenomenon or affection of matter or of mind f” j 
sufficient ; for if it be a state of the mind, as much as our feeling 
of heat or of fragrance, and a state produced by the presence of an external 
cause, as our sensations of heat of fragrance are produced, then there is no 
reason to suppose, that the knowledge is, in one case, more direct than in 
the other. In both, it is the effect of the presence of an external cause, and 
in both it must be relative only+to adopt Dr. Reid’s phrase,—to that par- 
ticular cause which produced it; the: knowledge of which cause, in the ease 
ion, as much as in the case of fragrance, is nothing more than the 
J at tI ere 18 without us, something which is not our mind itself, 
xists, we cannot but believe, permanently and independently 
ind, and produces according to its own varieties, in relation to our 
e at one ‘time, that affection of the mind which we denominate 
tion of extension ; at another time, that different affection of the 
ich we denominate the perception of fragrance. ° What it ts, as it 
cists: n absolute independence of our perceptions, we who become ae: 
uainted with it, only’ by those very perceptions, know not, in either case ; 
jut we know it at least,—which is the only knowledge important for us,— 
s it exists relatively to us; that is to say, it_is impossible for us, from the 
very constitution of otr nature, not to regard the variety of our perceptions, 
as occasioned by a corresponding variety of causes, external to our mind ; 
though, even in making theraiesece we must still believe our perceptions: 


swer to 


na purely mental, and tobe this equally, whether they relate to the primary or 
the soediiir 


_ i a observations, on the process of suggestion, which, in the reference 
to al 
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—the presence of an external object the, affeetion of the sensorial / 
orzan—the affection of the sentient mind. a the two last, however, belong / 
one being—the being called se/f-—-which continues the same, while the 
rnal objects around: are incessantly changing ;—it is not‘wonderful, that, 
aking of perception, we should*often think + merely of the object as one, 
of ourself, (this compound of mind and. matter,) as also one,—uniting 
the organic and mental changes, in the single ‘word which expresses our per- 
ception. ‘To see and to haar, for example, are esingle words, expressive of 
this whole proeess—the ‘bodily as well as the mental part—for we do not 
consider the terms as applicable, in strict philosophie propriety, to cases, in 
e mere mental affection is the same, but the corporeal part is be- 
by'us to be different, —ts in sleep, or reverie, when the 
t the stream, rise before us as in reality, and we feel as if we’ 
ing to. voices which we love. That we feel,.as if we were listening, 
and feel as if we saw, is our language, Syhen, in our waking hours, we speak 
of these phenomena 6f our dreams,—not that,we actually sawand heard—thus 
evidently showing, that we comprehend, in these terms,—when used without 
the qualifying words as 7/—not the mental changes of state only, but ihe 
whole process of perception, corporeal as’ wéll as mentalat The mere o 
ganic part of the process, however, being of 1 impor tance, only-as it is. followed 
by the mental part,—and bejng always’ followed by the m 
wae | enters into out conception, unless.in cases of this so 
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“tinguish perception from vivid imagination, -or when the whole 
process of perception is a subject ‘of our. philosophic 1 uiry. 
hearing,-perception, involve, in a single word,—a process both men al ¢ 


real,—so, I have no doubt, the word idea, though now confined mi 

e feeling of the mind, was long employed with.a more vague signif 

t in, so as. sometimes to mean the obit affection, sometimes the : 
affection, sometimes both ;—in the same manner, as at-present we speak of 
sight, sometimes as mental, sometimes «as or ganic, ‘sometimes a 
comprehends both, when we distinguish the mountain or forest w 
from the mountain or forest of which we dream. It is mental « 0 yi 
of the pleasure of sight. It is organic only, when we say of 3 

‘the passage of the rays of light has beco e obstructed, that i 
“Sha , or has been injured by disease. Nan P. 
consideration of this double sense of the term tdea, in some of the 

older metaphysical Writers, corresponding with our present double sense of 
the word perception, as involving both the corporeal and mental parts of the 
process, removes, I think, much of that apparent confusion; which is some- 
ti es. to be found in their language on the subject ; ice combine ith » 
Ka term expressions, which can be understood i Hi in a material sense, ey alter 
combining with i it, at other times, expressions, which can be Pal ease, on ai 
° mind ; as it is not impossible that a period may arrive, when much. of i 
it involves no obscurity at present, may seem aipeue and 
cessors, in that career of 1 inquiry, which, | perhaps, is yet 


‘manner, as we now exclude whol - from t 

organwc,-so may every thing organic hereafter be ex- 
tt At; and from cal phrase, so familiar at 

that an eye has lost its sight, or future philosopher may be inclined to 


we . 
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phrase, consider the perception of 

he have the talents of Dr Reid, he may 
-ratiocinations, in disproof of an opinion 
onsider himself, and perhaps too, if he be as 


nobody liolds, and may ¢ 
‘ unate as the author 6f the Inquiry into the, ie Mind, may be consi- 
red, by others, as the oversinnper of a mighty system of metaphysical 


assert, that we who-now use that 
as in the material organ; and if 
even form a series of admiral 


“illusion. . 
ow truly this has been the case, in the supposed overthrow of the ideal 
pe » I shall proceed to show in my next Lecture. . 
pa _ . 
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N DR, REID'S SUPPOSED CONFUTATION OF THE IDEAL SYSTEM; HY. 
- POTHDSIS OF THE PERIPATETIOS REGARDING PERCEPTION; AND 
PINIONS OF VARIOUS, PHILOSOPHERS ON THE “SAME SUBJECT, . 


: Tar fehiolt J offéed, in my Jast Lecture, in illustration a what, 
have been termed the primary and secondary qualities of, matter, were in- 
niefly to obviate that false view of them, in which the sone set of 
qualities is distinguished, as affording.“us a knowledge that is direct, 
other set, a knowledge that is relative only ;—as if any qualities of 
ould become known to the mind, but as they are capable of affect- 
nind with,certain feelings, and_as. ‘relative, therefore, to the feelings 
ey excite. What matter is, but as the cause of those various states 
ind, which we denominate our sensations or perceptions, it is surely im- 
ble for us, by perception, to discover. ‘The physical universe, amid 
, h.we are placed, may-have innumerable qualities that have no relation 
; mi (0 our percipient mind,—and qualities, which, if our. mind were endowed 
with other : capacities of sensation, we might discover as readily eo 
ich we know at present; but the qualities that have no relation 

sent state of the mind; cannot to the mind, in its present state, ponlonaeast 
s knowledge. From the very constitution of our nature, indeed, it is. 
ssible for us not to believé, that our sensations have externa causes, 
h correspond with them, and which have. a permanence, that is = 
ent of our transient feelings, —a*permanerice, that enables us to pre 
srtain circumsteaces. the feelings which,they are again to excite in. 2 


ient mind ; and to the union of all these permanent external cause 

eat system, we give the name of the material world. But the ma 

d, in the sense in.which alone we are entitled to speak of it, is still only 
e fora multitude of external causes of our feelings,—of eauses which 
gnised by us as‘permanent and uniform in their nature 5 but a 
ed by us, only because, in similar cireumstances, they excite 
in the mind the same perceptions, or, at least, are supposed by us tc 
be uniform in their own nature, when the perceptions whith they excite in 
us are uniform. It is according to their mode of afte cting the mind, 
with various sensations, that ediios them,—and not ding to their 0 
* absolute ‘nature, which it is impossible for.us to knowy~ ther we give the. 
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of primary or secondary to the qu ilities s which affect us. If our sen- 
sations were di ent, our perceptions of of the qualities of things, which induce 


the external existences which we term matte F caad all the phenomens 
their motion or their rest,—if known to us at all, are known to us on 
exciting in us, the petcipients of them, certain feelings’: and qualities, w 
are not more or less ditectly relative to our feelings, as sentient or percipient — 
beings, are, therefore, qualities whieh we must be - ever incapable Re of 
divining. . 
_ This, and some other diceadlics which lia: of late engaged us, Wire i 
rt intended as pfeparatory to the inquiry on which we entered in the 
of my Lecture,—ile inquiry into the justness of the praise which has a 
been claimed and received by Dr.’Reid, as the confuter of .a very absurd 
theory of perception, till then universally prevalént :—and if, indeed, the 
theory, which he is said to have ¢onfuted, had been the general belief of 
ate till,eonfuted by hint, there can be no question, that he would 
ve had 4 just claim to be. cotsidered: as one of the chief benefactors of the 
Philosophy of Mind. At any raté, sinée this glory has been ascribed to him, — 
and his supposed confutation of the theory of perception, by little im 
objects conveyed to the mind, has been considered as forming one | 
most important eras in intellectual science, it has acquired, from this w 
sality of mistake with réspect to it, arf intepest which, from its own merits 
would certainly bé far from possessing. nt 
In the Philosophy of the Peripatetics, and in all the dark ages of the 
scholastic foll6wers of that system, tdeas were truly considered as, little imag es. 
derived ,from objects without $ ‘and, as tife word zdea still continued to b 
used after this original meaning had been abandoned, (as it continues still, in 
all the works that treat of perception, ) it is not wonderful that many’¢ 
accustomed: forms” of expression, which were retained together w 
should. have been of a, Kind that,-in their strict etymological meaning, 
have seemed to harmonize more with the theory of ideas as images, whick 
prevailed when these particular forms of expression originally became habi- » rs 
tual, than with that of ideas as mere states of the mind itself; since this is 
nly what has happened with respect to innumerable other words, i i th 


transmutations of meaning ‘which. they-have received during the long * 
gress of scientific inquiry. »The idea, in the old philosophy, had “ 


that, of whieh the presence. immediately preceded the mental perceptio 
the direct external cause of. perception ;* and accordingly, it may well 

supposed, that wlien the direct cause of perception was believed to be, n 
which phantasm, but a peculiar affection of the sensorial organ, that | 


had formerly -been applied to the supposed, object, would still 
reference to the organic state, which was believed to supply th 
of the shadowy film, or phantasm, in being, what it, had been supposed 
the immediate antecedent of .percéption. Idea, in short, i in the old w 
like the synonymous word perception at present, was expressive, not 0: 
¢ "a process, but of two parts of it. It included with a certain 
omprehei siveness, the orgame change as well as the mental,—in the 
ay as perception now implies acertain change produced in our organs 
and a consequent change in the state of the mind; and hence it it is ‘+ 
ae very astonishing, that while many expressions ‘are found in the : 
— | wan older writers, which, in treating of toa have a reference 1 
OL. I. 33 « 
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° ? 
the mental part of the process of perception, other expressions are occasion= 
ally employed which relate only to the material part of the process,—since — 
both parts of the process, as I tive said, were, to a certa 
by that single word. All this might very naturally take pl 
/ more was meant to'be expressed by. jt than these two parts of : . 
‘the organic change, whatever it might be, and the subsequent meptal change, — 
without the necessary intervention of something distinct from both, such.as — 
. ames supposes to have been meant by the term Idea. * . id = 
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_ It is this application, to the bodily part of the process, of expressions, — 
- * which he considered as intended to be applied to the mental part pf percep- — 
oo that has sometimes misled him in the viewsewhich he has given of. a 
opinions of former philosophers. But'still more frequently has he been mis- _ 
led, by understanding in a literal sense phrases which were intended in a — 

* metaphorical sense, and which seem so obviously metaphorical, that it is 


J truly difficult to account for the*misapprehension. Indeedgthe. same meta- — 
-» . phors, on the mere use of which Dr. Reid founds so, much, continue,still to — 
be used in the same manner’as before he wrote. We speak of impressions — 
j on the mind,—of ideas bright or obscare,’permanent or fading,—of senses, 


that are the inlets to our knowledge of external things,—and of memory, in 
which this knowledge is stored,—precisely as the.writers and speakersbefore — 
us used these phrases; without meaning amy thing more, than that certainor- _ 
ganic changes, necessary to peregption, are produced by external objects,— 
and that;certain feelings, similar to those originally excited in this manner, are 
afterwards renewed, with more or less permanence and vivacity, without the 
ecurrence of the objects that originally produeed them ;—and"to arrange all 


ma ae moods and figures of logic in capunen of mere metaphors, a 
_ » eannot but think the images in the mind to haye been, which Dr. Reid so 
_. © powerfully assailed, seems.an undertaking not very different from that: of 
exposing, syllogistically and seriously, all the follies of Grecian, Paganism, as 
; asystem of theological belief, in the hope of converting some unfor 
Bebiastex or poet, who stilh talks, in his rhymings to his mistress, of 
x _ and the Graces. : ‘ ' fe : 
Se » There is, however, one very important practical inference to be dr 


in philosophic disquisition, the language of metaphor, especially when th 
precise meaning has not before been pointed,out, so as to render any 
conception of the intended. meaning, when a metaphor is-used, as nearly 
impossible as the condition of our intellectual nature will allow. In caleu- 
lating the possibility of this future misconception, we should’ heyer estimate 
ur own perspicuity very highly; for there is always in man a redu a 


from this misapprehension,—the necessity of avoiding, as much as St bleji* 


facility of mistake, beyond our most liberal allowance. As Pope truly sa 
at ° 

7 . : 4 - ; Y, t 

See “ The difference is as great between 

eae leah The optics seeing, as the objects seen;” . 
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and, unfortunately, it is the object onlyewhich is in our power: ‘The fe 
optics, that are to view it, are beyond:our control ; and whatever opinion, — 
e, the most cautious philosopher may assert, he ought never to flatter 
if with the absolute certainty, that, in the course of a few years, he may 
be exhibited, and confuted, as the assertor of a doctrine, not merely 
ifferent from that which he has professed, but exactly opposite to it. © 
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of the opinions really held by philosophers “is, however, ' 


so bé determined by reference to their works ‘o this then let us proceed. 
The language of Mr. Locke,—to begin with one of the most eminent of 
these,—is, unfor ately, so very figurative when he speaks of the intellectual _ 


phenomena, (though I have no doubt that he would have avoided these 
figures, if he could have foreseep the possibility of their being interpreted 
literally,) that it is not easy to show,*by ay smgle quotation, how very differ- 
ent his opinions .as to’ perception were, from those which Dr. Reid has re- 
presented them to bes ‘The great’ question is, whether he believed the 
existence of ideas, as things:in the mind, separate from’ perception, and 
intermediate between, the organic affection, whatever it might be, and the 
mental affection ; or whether the idea and -the perception were considered 

y him as the same., ‘In the perception of external objects,” says Dr: 
Reid, “all languages distinguish three things,—the mind ‘that perceives,— 


the operation of that mind, whicl is called perceptioh,—and the object per- 
ceived. Philosophers have introduced a fourth thing, in this process, which 


they call the idea*of the object.”* “It is the merit of showing the nullit yok 
this supposed fourth thing, which »Dr. Reid claims, and which has been 
granted to him, without examination. The perception itself, as a state oh. 
the mind, or, as he'chooses to call it, an operation of the mind, he admits, 
-and he admits also the organic change which precedes it. Did Mr. Locke then 
contend for any thing more, for‘that fourth thing, the idea, distinct from the’ 
ception,—over which Dr. Reid «supposes himself to have triumphed? 
hat he did not contend for any thing more, nor eonceive the idea to be 
any thing different from the perception itself, is sufficiently apparent from. 
innumerable passages both of his Essay itself, and of his admirable defence 
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of the great doctrines of his Essay, in his controversy, with ‘Bishop Stilling- / / 


fleet. /He repeatedly states, that he uses the word idea, as synonymous - 


with conception or notion, in the common use of those terms ; his only reasc 
for preferring it to notion, (which assuredly Dr. Reid ‘could not suppose | 
ean any thing, distinct from the mind) being, ‘that the term ‘notion. seems to 


him better limited to a particular class-of ideas, those which he technically | 
terms mived modes. That ideas are not different from perceptions is clearly 


ressed by him.  “'T’o ask-at what time a man has first any ideas,” he 
ays, ‘is to ask when he ‘begins to perceive ; having ideas and perception 
g the same thing.” ‘If he‘speaks of our senses, ‘as the inlets to our 


must be remembered, that he uses ‘precisely the samme metaphor, in cases in 
which the real application of it is absolutely, impossible, as for example, wi 
respect to owr perceptions or sensations, and that, if we are to understane 
from his use of such metaphors, that he believed the ideas, thus introduced, 
0 be distinct from the mind, we must understand, in like manner, that he 


o things self-existing, and capable of being admitted, at certain inlets, int 
ind as their recipient. ‘‘ Our senses, conversant about particular sen- 
sible objects, do,convey,” he says, “ into the'mind, several distinct perce 
tions of things, according to those various ways wherein those objects do 
affect them.”{ “ The senses are avenues provided by nature for the re 


y Pace 
* On the Intellectual Powers, Essay II. chap. xii. 


» Essay concerning Human Understanding, B. ii. chap. i. sect. 9. | * $ Sect. 3. ; 


. 


as, the metaphor is surely a very obvious one; or if any one will still 
contend, that what is said metaphorically must have been intended really, it 


yelieved our sensations and perceptions, introduced, in like manner, to rig , 


*e 
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‘tion of sensations.”* I cannot but think that these, and the similar passages 
that occur in the Essay, ought of themselves, to have convinced Dr. Reid, 
that he who thus spoke of PERCERTIONS, conveyed into the mind, and of 
avenues provided for the reception of sENsATIONS, might a when he 
spoke of the conveyance of ideas into the mind, and of avenues for the re- 
ception of ideas, have meant nothing more than the simple external origin of 
those notions, or conceptions, or feelings, or affections of mind, to which he 
gave the name of ideas; eSpecially when there isinotva single argumeft in 
his Essay, or in any of his works, that is founded on the substantial reality of 
our ideas, as separate and distinct things in the mind. I shall refer only to 
one additional passage, which I purposely select, because it is, at the same 
time, very full of the particular figures, that have misled Dr. Reid, and — 
shows, therefore, what the true meaning of the author was at the time at 
which he used these figures. . pcg ee 

“The other way of retention, is the power to revive again in‘our minds — 


those ideas, which after imprinting have disappeared, or haye been:as it were 


laid aside out of sight ; and thus we dé, when we conéeive heat or light, — 
yellow or sweet, the object being removed. ‘This is memory, which is, as it 
were, the store-house of our ideas. For the narrow mind of man not being 
capable of having many ideas under view and consideration at once, it was 
necessary to have a repository to lay up those ideas, which at another time 
it might have use of. But our ideas being nothing but actual perceptions in 
the mind, which cease to be any thing when there is rio perceptiow of them, 
this ]aying up of our ideas iw the repository of the memory, signifies no more’ 
but this, that the mind has a power in many cases to revive perceptions, 
which it has once had, with this additional perception annexed to them, that 
it has had them before. And in this sense it is, that our ideas are said to be 
in our memories, when indeed they are actually no where, but only there i& 
an ability in the mind when it will to revive them again, and. as it were 
pont them anew on itself, though some with more, some with less difficulty ; 
yme more lively, and others more obscurely.”>. ath gus 
_. The doctrine of this truly eminent philosopher, therefore, is, that the pre- 


' sence of the external object, and the consequent organic change, are followed 


by an idea, “ which is nothing but the actual perception ;” and that the lay- 
ing up of these ideas in the memory, signifies nothing more, than that the 
mind has, in many cases, a power to,revive perceptions which it has once 
had. All this, I conceive, is the very.doctrine of Dr. Reid on the subject ; 
and to have confuted Mr. Locke, therefore, if it had been possible for him, 
must have been a very unfortunate confutation, as it would have been also to 
have confuted as completely the very opinions on the subject, which he was 
isposed himself to maintain. Ree ii a Ae . 
may now proceed farther back, to another philosopher of great eminence, 
whose name, unfortunately for its reputation, is associated more with his: 
political and religious errors, than with his analytical investigations of the 
nature of the phenomena of, thought: The author to whom I allude is. 
Hobbes, without all question one of the most acute intellectual inquirers of 
the country and age in which he lived. As the physiology of the mind, in 
‘itain at least, seemed at that time to be almost a new science, he was ‘ 
generally complimented by his contemporary poets, as the discoverer of a 
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t Essay concerning anding, B. ii. chap. x. sect, 2. . 
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_new land. Some very beautiful Latin verses, addressed to him, I quoted to 

u in a former Lecture, in which it was said, on occasion of his work on 

te Natur at the mind, which had before known all things, was now 
for the first ti de known to itself. - 


* : “ Omnia haetenus 
Que nosse potuit, nota, jam primum est sibi.” 


And in which he was said, in revealing the mind, to have performed a work, 
next in divinity to that of creating it. , 


*. ; ; Se “ Divinum est opus 
= Aninium creare, proximuny huic ostendere.” 
Se ' 3 


' By Cowley, who'styles him’ the discoverer of the golden“ lands of new 
philosophy,” he is compared to Columbus, with this difference, that the 
world, which that great navigator found, was left by him, rude and neglected, 
to the culture of future industry ; while that which Hobbes discovered might 
be: said to have been at once explored by shim and civilized. The eloquence 
of his strong and perspicuous style, | may remark by the way, seems to have 
met with equal commendation, from his poetical panegyrists, with whom, 
certainly not front the excellence of his own verses, he appears to have 
been in singular favour. His style is thus described, in some verses of Shef- 


field, Duke of Buckingham : : 


“ Clear as a beautiful transparent skin, 
Which never hides the blnod, yet holds it in ; 
Like a delicious stream it ever ran 
As smooth as woman, but as strong as man.’* 
x. 


> 


* The opinions of Hobbes, on the subject which we are considering, are 
stated at length, in that part of ‘his Elements of Philosophy, which Fo:bas 
entitled Physica; and; far from justifying Dy. Reid’s assertion, with respect 
to the general ideal system of Philosophers, may be considered in this 
important respect, as far, at least, as relates to the unity of the idea, and the 
ope itself, as similar to his own. Sensation or perception, he traces 
© the impulse of external objects, producing a motion along the nerves 
towards the brain, and a consequent reaction outwards, which he seems to 
think, very falsely indeed, may account for the reference to the object as 
external. ‘This hypothesis, however, is of no consequence. The only im- 
portant point in reference to the supposed universality of the system of ideas, 
*is whether this philosopher of another age, asserted the existence of ideas, as 
intermediate things, distinct from the mere perception ; and, on this subject, 
he is as explicit as Dr. Reid himself could be.. The idea or phantasma, as he 
rms it, is the very perception or: actus sentiend:. “‘ Phantasma enim est 
- sentiendi actus ; neque differt a sensione, aliter quam fier differt a factum 
esse.” ‘The same doctrine, and I may add also, the same expression of the 
unity of the actus sentiendi and the phahtasma, are to be found in various 


+ 


othe parts of his works. 


_ Imay, however, proceed still further back, to an author of yet wider and 
to 


more varied genius, one of those extraordinary men whom nature give: 


* On Hobbes and his Writings, v. 37- —Wor . 180. dto. Edit. 
t Elementa Philosophie, Pars IV. pte a gs ‘ 
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the world for her mightiest purposes, when she wishes to change the aspect, 
not of a single science merely, but of all that can be known by man; 


illustrious rebel, who, in overthrowing the authority of A istotle, seemed to 


have acquired, as it were by right of conquest, a sway in philosophy,.as — 
ve ave. 


absolute, though not so lasting, as that of the Grecian despot. 


= 


*, | “4 “§ 


says one of the most eloquent of: his'countrymen, “has destroyed the opi- — 
nions of Des Cartes. But his glory subsists still.* He*appears like one of — 


oy 


born for the Sovereignty of mankind. ~ = * °° 


those dethroned monarchs, who, on the very ruins of their empire, still seem — 
Po, Alet 


On the opinions of Des Cartes, with respect to perception, Dr. Reid” has | 


dwelt at great length, and has not merely represented him as joining in that 
belief of ideas, distinct from perception, which he ‘represents as the univ 

belief of philosophers, but has even expressed astonishment, that Des Cartes, 
whose general opinions might have led him to ardifferent conclusion; should 
yet have, jomed in the common‘one. “ ‘The: system of Des Cartes,” he 


‘says, “is with great perspicuity and, acuteness explained by himself, in. his 
_writings, which ought to be consulted’ by those who would understand it.”* 


He probably was not aware, when ‘he wrote these few lines, how important 
was the reference'which he made, especially to. those whom he was addvess- 
ing; since, the more they studied the view which he has given of 
opinions of Des Cartes, the more necessary would it become. for th 
consult the original author. ° a ot ae : ‘nig 
“Tt is to be observed,” he gays, “ that Des Cartes rejected a part 
the ancient theory, concerning the perception of external objects by the 
senses, and that he adopted the other part. ‘That theory may be divided into 
two parts,—the first, that images, species, or forms of external objects, come 
from the object, and enter by the'avenues of the senses to the mind ; the 
second part is, that the external object itself is not perceived, but only the 
image of it-in the mind. The first part Des Cartes and his» fol- 
lowers rejected, and refuted by solid arguments ; but the second part, neither 


he nor his followers have thought of calling in question; being persuaded 


that it is only a representative image, in the mind, of the external object that 
we perceive, and not the object itself. And this image, which the Peripa- 
tetics called a species, he calls an idea, changing the name only while he 
admits the thing.”t—“Des Cartes, according to the spirit of his own 
philosophy, ought to have doubted of both parts of the Peripatetic hypothesis, 
or to have given his reasons, -why he adopted one part, as well.as why he 
rejected the other part; especially since the unlearned, who have the faculty 
of perceiving objects by their senses, in no Jess perfection than philosophers, 
and should therefore know, as well as they, what,it is they perceive, 


. . . o. ae 
pher, who was so cautious as not to take his own existence for granted, withou 
proof, would not have taken it for granted, without proof, that every thing he 
perceived was only ¢deas in his own mind.” f er pple 

All this might certainly have been expected, as Dr. Reid says, if the tru 
had not been, that the opinions of Des Cartes are precisely opposite wih 
representation which he has given of them,—that, far from believing in the 
exstemesigy images of external objects, as the immediate causes Or antece- 


" + 2: J ‘ . 
_ * On the fhitentectial Powers, Essay II. c. 8, pA Toe. t Ibid. 
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dents of perc tion, he strenuously contends against them. (The presence 
of the external body,—the organic change which the conceives to be a sort 
of motion of the fibrils of the nerves and brain,—and the affection of 
tle mind, which he expressly asserts to have no fesemblance whatever to 
the motion that gave otcasion fo it,—these are ‘all which he conceives to 
constitute the process of perception, withott arly idea, as a thing ‘distinct,— 
a fourth thing intervening between the orgahic and the mental change. And 
this. process is exactly the process which Dr. Reid himself sapposes, with 
this only difference,—ani unimportant one for the present argument,—that 
Dr. Reid, though he admits some intervening organic changé, does not state, 
‘positively, what he conceives to be its nature, while the French philosopher 
‘Supposes it to consist ina motion of the nervous fibrils. The doctrine of 
Des Cartes is to be found, very fully stated, in his Principia Philosophie, in 
his Dioptrics, and in many passages ‘of his small controversial works. He 
not merely rejects the Peripatetic notion of images or shadowy films, the. 
resemblance of external things, received by the senses,—contending, that 
the mere organic affection—the motion of the nervous fibrils—is sufficient, 
without any such images, “diversos motus tenuium uniuscujusque nervi ca- 
pillamentorum sufficere ad diversos sensus producendum ;” and proving this 
by a very apposite case, to which he frequently recurs, of a blind man de- 
‘termining the dimensions of bodies by compréhending them within two 
crossed ‘sticks,+—in which case, he says, it cannot be supposed, that the 
- sticks transmit, through themselves, any images of the body; but he even 


proceeds to account for the ‘common prejudice, with respect to'the use of - 


images in perception, ascribing it to the well-known effect of pictures in ex- 
citing notions of the objects pictured. ‘ Suclris the nature of the ‘mind,” 
he says, “that, by its very constitution, when certain bodily motions take 
place, certain thoughts imurediately arise, that have’ no resemblance what- 
ever, as images, to the motions in consequence of which they arise. The 
thoughts which words, written’ or spoken excite, have surely no resemblance 
to the words themselves. A slight change in the motion of a pen may pro- 
duce, in the reader, affections of mind the most opposite ; nor 1s it any. reply 
to this to say, that the characters traced by ‘the pen are only occasions, that 
excite the mind itself to form opposite images,—for the case is equally strik- 
ing, when no such image can be formed, and the feeling is the immediate 
result of the application of the external body. When a sword has pierced 
any part, is not the feeling excited as different altogether from the mere mo- 
tion of the sword, as colour, or sound, or smell, or taste; and since we are 
sure, in the case of the mere pain from the sword, that no image of the sword 
is ak ought we not to extend the same inference, by analogy, to all 
the other affections of our senses, and to believe these also to depend, not on 
‘any images, or things transmitted to the brain, but on the mere constitution 
f our nature, by which certain thoughts are made to arise, in’ consequence 
of certain corporeal motions?” ‘The passage is long, indeed, but it is so 
lear, and so decisive, as to the misrepresentation by Dr. Reid of the opi- 
on which he strangely considered himself as confuting, that I cannot refrain 
om quoting the original, that you may judge for yourselves, of the real 
neaning, which a translation might be supposed to have erred in conveying. 
*‘ Probatur deinde, talem esse nostre mentis naturam, ut ex eo solo quod 
quidam motus in corpore fiant ad quaslibet cogitationes, figilara Bebe mo- 
tuum imaginem referentes, possit impelli; et speciatim ad illas confusas, qu 
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sensus, sive sensationes dicuntur. Nam videmys, verba, sive ir 
sive tantum scripta, quaslibet in animis nostris cogitationes et co mone 
excitare. In eadem charta, cum eodem calamo et atramento, si tantum ca- 
lami extremitas certo. modo supra chartain ducatur, Jiteras exarabit, que 
cogitationes preliorum, tempestatum, , furiarum, aflectusque indighationis et 
tristitize in lectorum animis cencitabunt ; si vero alio modo fere sail calamus 
moveatur, cogitationes valde diversas, tranquillitatis, pacis, amoenjtatis, affec- 
tusque plane. contrarios amoris et, letitie efficiet. -Respondebitur fortasse, 
‘scripturam vel loquelam nullos, affectus, nullasque rerum a se diversaruin 
imaginationes immediate ih mente. excitare, sed fantummodo, diversas: intel- 

etiones ; .quarum Ueinde occasione anima ipsa variatum rerum imagines in 
se efformat. Quid autem dicetur de sensu. doloris, ‘eb titilJationis : ? Gladius 
corpori nostro admovetur; illud seindit ; 3 ex hoc solo ‘sequitur dolor ; .qui 
sane non minus diversus est a gladii, vel’ corporis. quod’ scinditur Jocali_ motu, 
.quam color, vel sonus, vel odor, vel ape: Atque ideo,cum, clare videa- 
mus, doloris sensum in nobis excitari‘ab eo solo, quod aliquee corporis nostri 
partes contactu alicujus alterius corporis'logaliter moyeaptur, cqncludere licet, 
mentem nostram esse talis: nature, ut ab aliquibus etiam motibus ‘localibus 
omnium aliorum sevsuam affectiones pati_possit, 

“‘Preterea non deprehendimus ullam differestiam i inter whats ex gua 
liceat judicare, aliud quid *per unos, quai alids, ab orgabis sensuum exter~ 
norum ad cerebrum pervenire, Ye] omnino, i tic eo -pernenig preter 
ipsorum nervorum motai localem.”* 

It is searcely possible to express more drongly, or gf LE. more clearly, 
an opinion so exactly the reverse of that doctrine, of perception, by the me- 
dium of representative ideas or images, ascribed by Dr. Reid to its llustri- 
ous author." It would not be more unjust, even after all. his laborious wri- 
tings on the subject, torrank the supposed confater of the ideal system, as 
himself one of its most strenuous champions,’ ‘than to make this charge 
against Des Cartes, and to say of him, in Dr. Reid’s words, that ‘the im- 
age which the Peripateties called a species, he ealls an idea, changing the 
name only, while he admits the thing.” ' 

To these authors, whose opinions, on the subject of perception, Dr. Reid 
has misconceived, I may add one, whom even he himself allaws, to have 
shaken off the ideo! system, and to have considered the idea and the percep- 
tion, as not .distinct, but the same, a modification of the mind, and nothing 
more. [I allude to the celebrated Jansenist writer, Arnauld, whe: maintains 
this doctrine as expressly as Dr. Reid himself, and makes it the foundation 
of his argument in his controversy, with Malebranche.. But, if I were to 
quote to you every less important writer, who disbelieved the reality of ideas 
or images, as things existing separately and independently, I might quote to 
you almost every writer, British and foréign, who, for the last century, and 
for many years preceding it, has treated of the minds, The narrow limits of 
a Lecture have forced me to confine my notice to the most illustrious. _ 

Of all evidence, however, with respect to the prevalence of opinions, the 
most decisive is that which is found, not in treatises read only by a few, - 
in the popular elementary works of science of the ‘time, the» general 
books of schools and colleges., I shall conclude this long discussion, th 

* Principia Philosophia, Pars IV. Sect. 196.—p. 190, 191. aii 1664, wit: 
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fore, with short quotations from two of the most distinguished and popular 
authors, of this very useful class. : 
The first is from the logic or rather the pneumatology, of Le Clerc, the 
friend ef Locke. In bis chapter, on the nature of ideas, he gives the his- 
tory of the opinions of philosophers on this subjeet, and states among them 
‘the yery doctrine which is most forcibly and accurately opposed to the ideal 
system, of perception.. ‘ Othets,” he says, “ hold that ideas and the percep- 
tion of ideas are absolutely the same in themselves, and differ merely in our 
relative application of them ; that same feeling of the mind, which is termed 
an idea, in reference to the object which the mind considers, is termed a 
perception, when we speak of it. relatively to thespercipient mind ; but it ig 
only of one modification of the mind that we speak. in both cases.” Ac- 
cording to these philosophers, therefore, there are, in strictness of language, 
no ideas disjinet from the mind itselfe .“‘ Ali pufant ideas et perceptiones 
idearum easdem, esse, licet ‘relationibus differant. * Idea, titi censent, proprie 
ad objectum refertur, quod mens considerat;—perceptio, vero, ad mentem 
ipsam que percipit} sed duplex illa relatio ad unam ,modificationem mentis 
inet. Haque secundum hosce philosophos, nulle sunt proprie Joquendo 
ide a mente nostra distincte.’* What is it, I may ask, whiely Dr. Reid 
considers hiniself as having added to this very philosophic view of percep- 
tion? and, if he added nothing, it is surely too much’ to ascribe to him the 
merit of detecting errors, the counter statement to which had long formed a 
rtof the elementary works of the schools. 5°)  ** 
In addition: to these quotations,—the number of which may perhaps al- 
teady have, produced at Jeast as. much wearmess as conviction,—I shall 
content, myself with a smgle paragraph, froma work, of De Crousaz, the 
author, not of one merely, but of many»very popular elementary works of 
logic, and unquestionably one, of the most acute thinkers of his time. His 
works abound with many’ sagacious rerharks, on the sources of the prejudice 
involved in that ideal system, which Dr. Reid, eonceived himself the first to 
have overthrown; and he states, in the strongest language, that our ideas are 
nothing more than states-or affections of.our mind itself. “ Cogitandi modi— 
quibus cogitatio nostra modificatur, quos induit alios: pest alios, sufficiunt, ut 
er eos ad rerum cognitionem veniat ; nec sunt fingende idee, ab illis modi- 
el ata diverse.”+ I may remark by the way, that precisely the same 
distinction. of sensations and perceptions, on which Dr. Reid founds so much, 
is stated and enforced in the different works of this ingenious writer. Tn- 
“deed so very similar are his opinions, that if he had lived,after, Dr. Reid, 
and had intended to give a view of that very system.of perception which we 
have been examining, I do not think that he could have varied in the slight- 
est respect, from that view of the process which he* has given in his own 
original writings. Sia be . oy ee 
It appears then, that, so far is Dr. Reid from having the merit of confuting 


ee ia 


the universal, or even general illusion of philosophers, with respect to ideas ‘2 


in the mind, as images or separate things, distinet from the perception itself ; 
that his own opinions as to perception on this point at least, are precisely the 
as those which generally prevailed before.)-From the time of the 
ay of the Peripatetic Philosophy, the process of perception was generally 
** Clerici Pneumatologia, Sect. i. cap. v. subsect. 10. * 
VoL Novum Metaphysicum, Sect. xxxvii— Groninge, 1725. 
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considered, as involving nothing more, than the presence of an pean 
the mi 


bi ject—an organic change or series of changes—and an affection of 7 
, immediately ‘subsequent,—without the intervention of any idea as a fourth 
separate thing between the organic and the mental affection. I have no 

doubt, that,—with the exception of Berkeley and Malebranche,—who had 

7 peculiar and very erroneous notions on the sub ct, all the philosophers whom 
Dr. Reid congidered himself as opposing, would, if they had been questioned 

by him, have admitted, before they heafd‘a siugle argument on his part, that 

their opinions, with respect to ideas, were precisely the sanje as his own — 
and what then woyld ‘have remained for him to confute? “He might, indeed, 

still have said, that it was absurd, in ‘those who considered perception as @ 
mere state or modification.of the mind, to speak of ideas in their mind : but 

~ the very language, used by him for this purpose, would probably have con- 
tained some metaphor as little’ philosophic. We must still allow men to 
speak of ideas’in their mind, if they will only éonsent to believe that the ideas 

are truly the mind itself variously affected ;—as we must still allow men to 

in talk of the rising and setting of the sun, if they will only admit that the motion 
‘ which producés ‘those appearances is not in that majestic and tranquil orb, 
but in our little globe of earth, which; carrying along with it, in its daily 
revolution, all our busy wisdom and still busier folly, is itself “as restless as 


ee 


its restless-inhabitants. : ; 

That a mind, so vigorous as that of Dr. Reid; should have been capabl 
| of the series of misconceptions which we have traced, may seem wonderful, 
hey and truly is so; and equally, or rather, still more wonderful, is the general 
admission of his merit in this’ respect. I trust it will impress you with one 
important lesson,—which cotld not be taught more forcibly than bythe errors 
of so great a mind,—that it will always be necessary for you to consult the 
opinions of authors,—when their opinions are of sufficient importance’ to de+ 
F serve to be accurately studied—in their own works and not in the works of 
those who profess to give a faithful account of ghem. From my own expe= 
rience, I can most truly assure you, that there is scarcely an instance, in 
which, on examining the works of those authors whoni it is the custom more 
to cite than to read, I have found the view which I had received of them to 


Mes modes There is usually something more’ or something less, which 
»* : 
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‘modifies the general 'result,—some mere conjecture represented as an abso- 
te affirmation, of ‘some limited affirmation extended to analogous cases, 
which it was not meant to comprehend.. And, by the various additions ‘or , 
subtractions, thus made, in passing from mind to mind, so much of the spi 

of the original doctrine is lost, that it may, in some cases, be considered as 
having made a fortunate escape, if it’be not-at last represented, as diréctly 
opposite to what.it is. It is like those’engraved portraits of the eminent men 
of former ages,—the copies of mere copies,—from which every new artist, 
in the succession, has taken something, or to which hé has added something, 
till not a lineament remains the same. If we are truly ‘desirous of a faithful 
likeness, we must have recourse once more to the original painting. = © 
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EXAMINATION OF DR. REID'S SUPPOSED CONFUTATION OF IDEALISM, 
: he CONCLUDED. ° vio 


; Cig tts ° eo. 
- My last Lecture, gentlemen, brought to a conclusion the remarks which 
“Thad to offer on the Sense of Touch, and particularly on the, manner in 
which I supposed the mind to acquire its knowledge of external things... 
With this very important question of the existence of matter, the name of , 
Dr. Reid. is intimately connected, to whom the highest praise is usually 9 
given, for his supposed confutation ofvall scepticism on the subject; as if he. 7" 
had truly established, dy argument, the existence of a material world. And 
_ yet, I confess, that with all my respect for that excellent philosopher, I do | 

not discover, in his reasonings on the subject, any ground for the praise j 
which has.been given. . The evidence for a system of external things,—at j i 
least the sort of evidence for which he contends,—was not merely the same, 

but was felt also to be precisely the same, before he wrote as afterwards. 
‘Nay, I may add, that the force of the evidence,—f that term can be justly 
applied to this species, of belief,—was admitted, in its fullest extent, by the 
very sceptic, against whom chiefly his arguments were directed. 


That Dr. Reid was a philosopher of no common rank, every one, who, P 
has read his works with attention, and with candour, must admit. It is im: “ © 
possible to deny, that, to great. power of patient investigation, in whatever in- { 
quiries he undertook, he united great caution, in discriminating the objects of 
legitimate inquiry, together with considerable acuteness, of the same sage - 
and temperate kind, in the prosecution of such inquiries as appeared to him ,° 


legitimate. And,—which is a praise, that, unfortunately for mankind, and 
still more unfortunately for the individual, does not always attend mere in- 
tellectual renown,—it is impossible to deny to him the more covetable glory, 
that his efforts, even when he erred speculatively, had always in view those - 
great interests, to which, and to which alone, philosophy itself is but a. secon- 
dary consideration,—the primary and essential interests of religion and m 
rality. ‘ . i ; 
These praises are certainly not higlfer than his merits. But, at the same 
time, while by philosophers in one part of the island, his merits seem to have 
been unjustly undervalued, I cannot but think also, that, in his own country, 
there has been an equal or rather a far greater tendency to over-rate them,— 
a tendency arising in part from the influence of his academic situation, and 
his amiable personal character—partly, and in a very high degree, from the 
general regard for the moral and religious objects which he uniformly had in 
view, as contrasted with the consequences that were supposed to flow: from 
some of the principles of the philosopher, whose opinions he particularly 
-combated—and partly also, I may add, from the eloquence of his illustrious 
upil, and Friend, and Biographer, whose understanding, so little liable to 
_ be biassed. by any prejudices but those of virtue and affectionate friendship, 
has yet, perhaps, been mene in some degree by those happy and noble 
prejudices of the heart, and, who, by the persuasive charms both of his Lec- 
tures and of his Writings, could not fail to cast, on any system of opinions 
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ie which he might adopt and exhibit, some splendour of reflection from the 

| brillianey of his own mind. ~ Reo , ‘ 

7 The genius of Dr. Reid does not appear to me to have been very inven- 

| tive, nor to have possessed much of that refined and subtile acuteness, 
which,—capable as it is of being abused,—is yet absolutely necessary to the 


] perfection of metaphysical analysis. i lool Fi 
* It is chiefly on his opinions, in relation to the subject at present under our 
__, view, that his reputation as an omiginal thinker rests. Indeed, it is on'these 


‘ that he has inclined himself to rest it.. In 4 part-of a letter to Dr. Gregory, . 
preserved in Mr. Stewart’s Mémoir, he considers his confutation of the ideal 

3 system of perception, as involving almost every thing which is truly his. “1 
: think there is Hardly any thing that-can be called niine,” he says, “in the 
ss ery of mind, which does not follow with ease frem the detection ‘of 
| is prejudice.”* ' Yet there are few circumstances, connected with the for« 
tune of modern philosophy, that appear to mie more wonderful, than that a 
mind, like Dr. Reid’s, so learned in the history of metaphysical science,— 
and far too honourable to lay ¢laim to praisé to which he did not think bim- 
self fairly entitled,—should have conceived, that, on the point of Which he 

eaks, any great merit—at least any merit of originality—was justly refera- 

ble to him particularly. Indeed, the ‘only circumstance, which appears to 

me more wonderful, is, that thesclaim thus made by him; should: have been 

so readily and generally admitted. : . Ae 
His supposed confutation of the ideal system is resolvable into two parts— 

o. -first, his attempt to overthrow what he ternis “ the common theory” of ideas 
|) or images of things in the mind, as the immediate objects ofthought—and 
secondly, the evidence which the ‘simpler theory of perception may, be sup- 

osed to yield,’of the reality of an external world./ The latter of these in- 

bairies would, in order, be more appropriate to our late train of speculation ; 

c “3 cannot understand’ it fully, without some preyious attention to the 

ormer. ne ; Kua 

* That Dr. Reid did question the theory of ideas or images, as separate 
existences in the mind, I readily admit ; but f cannot allow, that, in doing 
this, he questioned the common theory. On the contrary, I conceive, that, 
at the time at which he'wrote, the theory had been universally, or ‘at least 
4 almost universally, abandoned ; and that though philosophers might have 
been in the habit of speaking of ideas or images in the mind,—as we con- 
tinue to speak of them at this moment,—they meant them to denote nothing 
more then, than we use them to denote now. ‘The phraseology of any sys- 
tem of opinions, which has spread widely, and for a length of time, does not 
perish with the system itself. It is transmitted from the system which ex- 
pires, to the system which begins to reign,—very nearly as the same crown 
and sceptre pass, through a long succession, from monarch to monarch. To 
| tear away our very language, as well as our belief, is more than the boldest 
bs introducer of new doctrines can hopé to be permitted, for it would be to 
force our ignorance or errors too glaringly on our view. He finds it easier, 

to seduce our vanity, by leaving us*something which we can still call our 

own, and which it is not very difficult for “him to accommodate to his own 

views ; so that, while he allows us to pronounce the same words, with the 

same confidence, we are sensible oly of what we have gained, and are not 


* Account of the Life, &c. p. xci. prefixed to Reid’s Works. Edin. 1808. 
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ay reminded of what we have been forced to discard. By this, too, 
h . 


as the advantage of adding, in some measure, to his own novelties the 
weight and importance of ancient authority; since the feelings, associated 
with the name as formerly used, are transferved, secretly and imperceptibly, 
with the name itself. ‘There is scareely a term in popular science, which 
has fot gone thrdugh various transniutations of this sort. It is not wonder- 
ful, therefore, that the phrase image in the mind, which was no metaphor a8 
used by thé Peripatetics, should have been retained, in a figurative sense, in ¥, 
metaphysical discussions, long afer the authority of Aristotle had’ ceased, 
and when one who could maintain, with a square cap on his head, “ a thesis 
on the universal a parti rei,” was no longer, as Voltaire says, “ considered : 
as a prodigy.” At the time of Dr. Reid’s publication, the mage in the mind — 
was as truly a mere relic of an obsolete theory of perception, as the rising +94 
and setting of the sun were relics of that obsolete astronomy, in which this © > 
great luminary was supposed to make his daily jowmey, round the atom 
which he enlightened. =... eo sre 
. Before proceeding to the proof of ‘this assertion, however, with respect to 
the originality and importance of Dr: Reid’s remarks on this subject, some 
previous observations will be necessary. , 
__In the discussions, which, as yet, have engaged our attention, you may, 
perhaps, have remarked that I have made little; if any, use of the word 
tdea,—a word of very frequent oceurrence, in the speculations of philoso- 
phers, with respect to the phenomena of perception, apd the intellectual 
phenomena in general. *I have avoided it, partly on,account of its general 
ambiguity, but, more especially, with a view to the question at present be- 
fore us, that, on.examining it, you might.be as free as-possible, from any 
prejudice, arising from our former applications of the term. ' 

- The term, I.conceive, though convenient for its brief expression ‘of a va- ° 
riety of phenomena, which might otherwise require a more parapbrastic ex- 
pression, ‘might yet be omitted altogether, in the metaphysical vocabulary, 
without any great inconvenience,—-certainly without inconvenience, equal to 
that which arises from the ambiguous use of it, with different senses, by dif- 
ferent authors. But, whatever ambiguity.it may have had, the notion of it, 

- as an imave-in the mind separate and distinct from the mind itself, had cer- 
tainly been given up, long before Dr, Reid had published a single remark 
on the subject. In its present general use, it is applied to many species of 
the mental phenomena, to our particular sensations or perceptions, simple or 
complex, to the remembrances of these, either as simple or complex, and to 
the various compositions or decompositions of these, which result from cer- 
tain intellectual processes of the mind itself. - The presence of certain rays 
of light, for example, at the retina, is followed by a certain affection of the 
sensorial organ, which is immediately followed by a certain affection of the 
sentient mind: This particular affection, which is more strictly-and definitely 
termed the sensation or perception of redness, is likewise sometimes termed, 
when we speak more in reference to thé external light, which causes the 
sensation, than to ourselves, as sentient of it, an idea of redness ; and when, 
in some train of internal thought, without the renewed presence of the rays, 
acertain state. of the mind arises, different, indeed, from the former, but 
having a considerable resemblance to it, we term this state the conception or 
remembrance of redness, or the idea of redness ; or, combining this particular 
idea with others, which have not co-existed with it as a sensation, we form, 
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t we term the complex idea, of a red tree, or a red mountain, or some 
er of those shadowy forms, over which Fancy, in the moment of creating 
m, flings, at pleasure, her changeful colouring,, An idea, however, in 
hese applications of the term, whether it be a perception, a remembrance, 
or one of those. complex or abstratt varieties of conception, is still nothing 
more than the mind affected ‘in a certain manner, or, which isthe same thing, 
the mind existing in a ceftain state, The idea is not distinct from the 
mind, of separable {from it, in any sense, but is truly the mind. itself, which in 
‘its very belief of external things, is still recognising one of the many forms of 
its own existence. erb-csaealie 
’ ‘ x n é , ‘ 

_.“ Qualis, Hamadryadum, quondam, si forte sororum : q 

Una novos peragrans saltus et devia rura, Baie ' 

(Atque illam in viridi suadet procumbere ripa ‘ 

Fontis pura qyies et opaci frigoris umbra’ r 

Dum prona.in latices'speculi de margine pendet, 

Mirata est subitam venienti oceurrere Nympham ; ‘ 

Mox eosdem quos ipsa artus, eadem ora gerentem 

Una inferre gradus, una succedére sylva, 

_Aspicit alludens, seseque agnoscit in undis. 

Sic sensu interno rerum simulaera suarum ° 

Mens ciet, et proprios observat conscia vultus.’* . 

’ 


ee 


In sensation, there is, as we have seen, a certain series,—the presence of 
the external body, whatever this may be in itself, independently of our. per- 
ception,—the organic affection, whatever it may be, which attends the pre- 
sence of this body,—and the affection of mind that is immediately subsequent 
to the organic affection. I speak only of one organic affection ; becausey 
with respect to the mind, it is of no consequence whether there.be one only, 
or a series of these, prior to the new mental state induced. It is enough, 

‘that, whenever tlie immediate sensorial organ has begun to exist in a certain » 
state, whether the change which produces this state be single, or second, — 
think foci, or fifth, of a succession of changes, the mind is instantly. affect- 
ed in acertain manner. ‘This new mental state induced is sensation.» ~ » 

But, says Dr.. Reid, thé sensation is accompanied with a perception, whieh 
is very different from it; and on this difference of sensation and perception 
is founded the chief part of his system. The distinction thus made by him, 
has been commonly, though very falsely considered as original; the radical 
difference itself, whether accurate or inaccurate, and the minor distinctions 
founded upon this, béing laid down with precision in some of the common 
elementary works of logic, of a much earlier period. plcsem 

“¢ When I smell a rose,” he says, “there isin this operation both sensation 
and perception. ‘The agreeable odour I feel, considered by itself, without 
relation to any external object, is merely a sensation. It affects the mind in 
a certain way; and this affection of the mind may be conceived, without a 
thought of the rose, or any other object. ‘This sensation can be nothing else 
than it is felt to be. Its very essence consists..in being felt ; and when it is 
not felt, it is not. ‘There is no difference between the sensation and the 
feeling of it; they are one and the same thing. It is for this reason, that 
we before observed, that, in sensation, there is no object distinct from that, 
act of the mind by which it is felt; and this holds true with regard to all 
sensations. ~ nis i 


ft _  * Gray, de Princip. Cogit. Lib. 1. v. 143-153. 
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* Let us next attend to the perception which we have in smellin 
a has always an external object ; and the object of my perception 
i this case, is that, quality in the rose which I discern, by the sense of sme 
Observing that the agreeable sensation is raised when the rose is near, an 
_ceases when it is removed, I am led, by my nature, to conclude some qual 
to be in the rose, which is the cause of this sensation. ‘This quality in e 
tose is the object perceived ; and that act of my mind, by which I have the 
conviction and belief of this quality, is what in this case I call perception,”* 
“That the reference to an external object is, in this case, something more 
than the mere sensation itself, is very evident ; the only question is, whether 
it be necessary to ascribe the reference to a peculiar power termed percep- 
tion, or whether it-be not rather the result of a common and more general 
principle of the mind. Saree : 
» Whearl smell a rose, that is to say, when certam odorous particles act on ag 
my organ of smell, a certain state of mind is produced, which constitutes the : 

sensation of that particular fragrance ; and this is: all which can justly be 
ascribed to the mind Fy ae sentient. But the’ mind is not sensitive 
“merely, in the strict sense of that term, for there are many states of it, which 
‘do not depend on the immediate presence of external objects. Those feel- 
ings, of any kind, which have before existed, together, or in trains of succes- 
sion, arise afterwards, as it were spontaneously, in cgnsequence merely. of 
the existence of ‘sonie other part of the train. When the fragrance ofa 
rose, therefore, has been frequently accompanied with the sensations of vision, 
that arise, when a‘rose is before us, with the muscular and tactual sensatians, 
that arise on handling it, the mere’ fragrance, of itself; will afterwards suggest 
these sénsations, and this suggestion is all, which, in. the case of smell, in- 
stanced by Dr. Reid, is termed. the perception, as distinguished from the . 
mefe sensation. We ascribe the fragrance to the unseen external rose, pre- 4 
cisely in the same manner as we ascribe smoke and ashes to Prencue eons | 


isfence of { 


bustion 3,0, from a portrait, or a pictured landscape, infer the exi 
uM . . . . - . aie “ < ¢~ 
some artist who painted it. Yet in inferring the artist from the picture, it is 


surely not to any mere power of sense, ‘that we ascribe the: inference, and as 4 
little should we trace to any sych simple power, what is in this instance 7 
termed perception. ‘The perception is a suggestion of memory, combined we 
with the simple sensation. There are not, in ascribing the smell to odorous 


particles of a rose, as its cause, sensation, perception, and association or 
suggestion, as three powers or general principles ofthe, mind, But there 
are sensation and the associate suggestion ; and, when these co-exist, per-’. 


ception. co-exists, beeause perception is the name which'we give to the union a 
of the former two. ‘There is, indeed, the belief of some cause of the sen- os 
sation, as there is a belief of some cause of every feeling of the mind, inter- % 


nal as well as external ; but the cause, in the case of shell, is supposed to” 
be external, and corporeal, merely because thé, presence of aa external rose 
has been previously learned from another source, and is suggested when the 
sensation of fragrance recurs, in intimate association. a ee 
“Ih the case of taste, to proceed to our’ other. senses—the perception, as it 
is termed by Dr. Reid, is precisely of the same kind—a mere reference of 
association. We have previously learned; from other sources, to believe in 
things without, and these, as sapid bodies acting on our tongue, are suggested 
by the mere sensation, which, but for the means of this suggestion, would 
rere * Qn the Intellectual Powers, Essay II. c. 16. aur: 
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pve been a sensatiqn alone, of which the cayse would have been as little 

mceived to he corporeal as the causes of ‘any of the iptérnal affections of — 

the mind. “The melody of a flute, if we had had no sense but that of hear- 
ing—the redness of a rose, if we had had no sense but that of vision, would — 
as little, as the sensation of’smell when considered as @ transient state of the — 
mind, have involved, or givén “occasion to, the notion’ of corporeal substance. 
We refer the melody to the external flute, and redness to the external rose, — 
because we have previously acquired the notions of extension and resistance — 
—of a flute ahd.of 4 rose as external’ substances—and this reference of mere | 


suggestion is all} which, in thése cases, distinguishes the perception from the 
sensation. Without the ‘suggestions of memory; in short, we could not in 
these cases have had, in ‘Dr. Reid’s sense of the term, any perceptions what- 
ever, to distinguish the causes of our. sensations as external, more than the 
causes of any of onr other fe¢lings. ‘The great source of perception, then; ; 
in the sense, in which he understands the term, is that, by which we primarily 
form the. complex notion’ of extension and resistancé—that which has parts, 
and that which resists our attempt to grasp it—since all the other perceptions, 
of which he speaks, in contradistinction from mere sensations, are only these - 
complex notions, suggested by the particular, sensations, and cofnbined with — 
them, in conséquence of former ‘association, and the general reference toa — 
cause of sonie sort, which may be supposed to attend our feelings of every 
kind, internal as well as external, wlien considered as changes or new phe- 
nomena. It is not, however, from any peculiar’ power, to be, diStinguished 
by the name of perception, that this complex notion of extended resistance 
appears to me to arise, but from the union of our notion of extensign, ac- 
quired by the mere remembrance of various progressive series of a 
with the notion’of resistance, when an accustomed series of muscular feelings 
without any change of circumstances, in the mind itself, is interrupted by that 
peculiar and very different muscular feeling which arises from impeded 
effort. Perception, in short, in all.our ‘senses, is nothing more than the asso- 
ciation of this. complex hotion with our other sensations—the notion of some-: 
thing extended and resisting, suggested by these sensations, when.the sensa~ 
tions themselves have previously arisen ; and suggested in the same manner, 
and on the same principle, as any other associate feeling suggests any other 
associate feeling. : <i 8 
It is very evident that per¢eption, in Dr. Reid’s sense, is not the mere * 


ee 


ference to a cause Of some. sort, for it would then be as comprehensive as 
all’ the feelings or changes of the mind,—our hope, fear, anger, pity,-whiel 
we ascribe to some cause or antecedent, as much as our tastes and smells ; 
it is the reference of certain feelings to a.corporeal cause, that is.to say, to a 
ecause extended and resisting. If, for example, without any previous know- 
ledge of external ‘things, on the first sensation of fragrance, or sweetness, or 
sound, or colour, we could be supposed to be capable of believing that there 
was some cause of this new state of our being, this would not be perceptio 
in the sense in. which he uses: that term ;. and yet but for our organ of touch, 
or at least but for feelings which are commonly’ascribed to. that organ, it 
would be manifestly: impossible for us ts make more than this vague and ge- 
neral inference. When’a rose is present, we find, and have uniformly found 
that a certain sensation of fragrance arises, which’ ceases when the rose is re= 
moved. The influence of association, therefore, operates in this, as in every 
other case of ordinary co-existence. We do not merely suppose that the 
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‘sensation has some cause, as we’ believe that’our joys and sorrows have 
cause, but we ascribe the fragrance to the external substance, the presénce 
of which we have found to be so essential to the production of it. Perception 
in every case, as I have said, in which it is to be distinguished from the prior 
sensation, is a reference of: this prior sensation to a material cause ;—and 
this complex notion of a material cause,—that is to say, of something ex- 
tended and resisting,—mere smell, mere taste, meré hearing, mere vision, 
never could have afforded. I have already ‘explained how this notion of 
matter, as it appears to me, is produced, or may be imagined: to be pro- 
duced. A train of muscélar féelings has been frequently repeated, so that 
the series has become familiar to the infant, constituting in its remembrance 
the notion of a certain progressive length.—When all the known antecedent 
cireumstances have been the same, the well-known series is suddenly broken, 
*s6 as to excite in the mind of the infant the notion of a cause which is not in 
itself ;—this cause, which is. something foreign to’itself, is that which excites 
the particular muscular feeling of resistance,—and it is combined with the 
notion of a certain length; because it uniformly supplies the place of what 
has been felt as a-certain length, so as at last, by the operation of the com- 
mon laws of association, to become’truly representative of it, or rather to in- 
volve it in one complex feeling, in‘ the same manner as-colour, in vision, seems 
to involve whole miles of distance. Such is all that seems to me to consti- 
tute what Dr. Reid would term perception, even with respect to the feelings 
comthonly termed tactual ;—and in all the other classes of sensations it is 
obviously nothing more than the suggestion of these associate feelings, in thé 
same way as any other feelings, in our trains of thought and emotions, are 
suggested by those conceptions or other feelings which have frequently ac- 
companied them.—It is sufficient to think of a mind, possessing all the other 
susceptibilities of ‘sensation, but those which give us the perceptions com- 
monly ascribed to’'touchy to be sensible how truly what we term perception 
m.the other senses, is the mere suggestion of these, If we were capable 
only of smelling,—or had no other sensations than those of mere taste, mere 
sound, mere colour,—what perception ‘could we have had of a material 
eause of these sensations ?—and if it be to the mere suggestion of the object 
of another sense that we owe what is termed perception in all these sensa- 
tions,—in what circumstance does the reference of these to a resisting and 
extended substance, differ from any other of the common: references which 
the principle of association enables us to make? 

Sensation,” says Dr. Reid, “can be nothing else than it is felt to be. 
Its very essence ‘consists in being felt; and whén it is not felt, it is not 
There is no difference between the sensation and the feeling of it; they are 
one and the same thing.”* But this is surely equally true, of what he terms 
perception, which as a state of mind, it must be remembered, is, according 
to his own account of if, as different from the object perceived, as the sensa- 
tion is. We may say of the mental state of poe too, in his own Jan- 

ge, as indeed we must say of all our states o 
be, that it can be nothing else than it is felt to be. Its very essence consists 


in being felt ; and when it is not felt, it is not. There is no difference be- 


tween the perception and the feeling of it ; they are one and the same thing. 
The sefisation, indeed, which is mental, is different from the object exciting 
‘ Ree. * See page 270. : r 
Vou. I. 35 


mind, whatever they may — 
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. of the mind, or, in short, all of which we are conscious in perceptio 


it, which we. material; but so also.is the stat of mind which consti- 
tutes perception; for Dr, Reid was surely too aboon an opponent of the 
systems, which ascribe every thing to mind.alone, or to matter alone, to con- 
sider the perception itself -as the object perceived. That in sensation, as 
contradistinguished from perception, there is no reference made to an exter- — 
nal object, is true ; because, when the referenee,is made, we then use the — 
new terni of perception.; but that in sensation there is no object distinct from — 
that act of the mind by which it is felt; no object indepehdent of the mental — 
feeling, is surely a very strange opinion of this philosopher; since what he — 
terms perception, is nothing but the reference of this very sensation to itsexe 
ternal object. The sensation itself he certainly supposes. to depend on the — 
presence of an external object, which is all that can, be understood, in the — 


case .of Pen when we speak of its objects, or, in other words, of those 


exte auses, -to which.we refer our sensations; for the material object» 
itself, he surely.could not consider as forming a part of the perception whieh — 
is avstate of the mind alone. To be the object of perception, is nothing — 
more than to be the foreign cause or occasion, on which this state of the | 
mind directly or indirectly arises; and an object, in this only intelligible — 
sense, as.an occasion, of cause of a certain subsequent effect, must, on his — 
own principles, be equally allowed to sensation. Though he does not inform 
us what he means by the term object, as peculiarly applied to. perception— 
(and indeed, if he had explained it, f cannot. but think thatya great part of 
his system, which is founded on the confusion of this single word, as some- 
thing different from.a mére external cause of an internal, eeling, must have 
fallen to the ground,)—he yet tells us, very explicitly, that to be the object — 
of perception, is something more than to be the external occasion, on which — 
that state of the mind arises which he terms perception; for, in arguing — 
against the opinion of a philosopher, who contends for the existence of cer- — 
tain images or traces in the brain, and yet says, “ that we are not to conceive — 
the images or traces in the brain to be perceived, as if there. were eyes in — 
the brain; these traces are only occasions, on which, by the laws of the 
union of soul and body, ideas are excited in the mind ; and, therefore, it is 
not necessary, that there should be an exact resemblance between the traces — 
and the things represented by them, any more than that words or signs should, — 
be exactly like the things signified by them 7*—He adds, “ ‘These two opi- 
nions, I think, cannot be reconciled. ,For if the images.or traces in the 
brain are perceived, they must be the odjects of perception, and not the oe 
_casions of it only. On the other hand, if they are only the occasions of 
perceiving, they are not perceived at all.”+—Did Dr. Reid, then, suppo 
that the feeling, whatever it may, be, which constitutes perception as a 


strictly and exclusively mental, as much as all of which we are co 
remembrance, or. in love, or hate: or did he wish us to believe tha 
itself, in any of its forms, is, or can be, a part of the phenomena or states of _ 
the mind ;—a part therefore of that mental state or poling which we term a 
perception ? Our sensations, like our remembrances or emotions, we refer to 


ee SOF ne cause or antecedent. ‘The difference is, that in the one case we con- 
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_ side ‘the feeling as having for its cause some previous feeling or state of the 
mind itself; in the other case we consider it as haying for its cause some- 
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thing which is external to ourselves, and independent of © Teer feel- * 
ings,—something which, in consequence of former feelings suggested at the 
moment, it is impossible for us not to regard as extended and resisting. — 
But still what we thus regard as extended and resisting, is known to us only 
by the feelings which it occasions m our mind.* What matter, in its relation 
to the percipient mind, can be, but the cause or occasion, direct or indirect, 
af that class of feelings which | term sensations or perceptions, it is absolutely 
impossible for me to conceive. : 

The percipient mind, in no one of its affeetions, can be said td be the mass 
of matter which it perceives, unless the separate existence, either of matter or Hadlos 
of mind, be abandoned by us, the existence of. either of which, Dr. Reid would . 
have been the last of philosophers to yield.. He acknowledges that our per- 
ceptions are consequent on the presence of external bodies, not from, any 
hecessary connexion subsisting between-them, but merely from the arrange- 
ment which the Deity in his wisdom, has chosen to make of their mutual 
phenomena ; which is surely to say, that the Deity has rendered the presence 
of the external object the occasion of that affection of the mind, which is 
termed perception ; or, if it be not to say this, it is to Say nothing. What- 
ever state of mind perception may be ; whether a primafy result of a peculiar 
power, ora mere secondary reference of association that follows the particu- 
lar sensation, of which the reference is made, it is itself,-in either view of it, 
but a state of the mind; and to be the external: occasion or antecedent of 
this state of mind, since it is to produce, directly or indirectly, all: which con- 
stitutes perception, is surely, therefore, to be perceived, or there must be 
something in the mere word perceived, different from the physical reality 
which it expresses. re cay. 

The confusion of Dr. Reid’s notions on this subject, seems to have arisen 
from a cause which has been the chief source of the general confusion that 
prevails in intellectual science ; and, indeed, it was principally with the view 
of exhibiting this confusion, and its source, to you strongly, that I have dwelt 
so long on a criticism, which, to those among you who are not acquainted with 
the extensive and important applications that have been made of this doc- 
trine, may, perhaps, have appeared of very little interest. Dr. Reid, it is 
evident, was'not sufficiently in the habit of considering the phenomena of the 
_ mind,—its perceptions, as well as its remembrances, judgments, passions, and 
all its other affections, whatever these’ may be,—in the light in which I have 
sented them to you, merely as the mind affected, in a certain manner, 

ng to certain regular laws of succession, but as something more mys- 
an the subject of this sequence of feelings ; for, but for this notion 
hing more mysterious, ‘the object of perception, and the external — 
of that state of mind which we term perception, must have conveyed » 
the same notion. To have a clear view of the phenomena of the. 
l, as mere affections or states of it, existing successively, and in a certain 
series, which we are able, therefore, to predict, in consequence of our know- 
ledge of the past, is, I conceive, to have made the most important acquisition. ..~ 
_ which the intellectual inquirer can make. ‘To say, merely, that it isto have 
_ learned to distinguish that which may be known, from that which never can 
be known, and which it therefore would be an idle waste of labour to attempt 
to discover,—would be to say far too little. It is to see the mind, in a great 
measure, as it is in nature, divested of every thing pre Pa 
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_ from thought to thought, from’ sensation to sensation, in almost endless variety Sy 
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of states, and differing as completely from that cumbrous representation of it, 
which philosophers are fond of representing to us, as the planets revolving 
freely in the immense space of our-solar system, differ from those mimic 
orbs, which, without any principle of motion in thernselves, are, as’ it were, 
dragged along in the complex mechanism of.our orreries. 

In objecting, however, to Dr. Reid’s notion of perception, | am far from 
wishing to erase the word from our metaphysical vocabulary. - On the econ- 
trary, I conceive it,to be a very convenient one, if the-meaning attached to it 
be sufficiently explained, by an analysis of the complex state of mind, which 
it denotes, and the use of it confined rigidly to cases in which it has this 
meaning. Sensation may exist, without any reference to an external cause, 
in the same manner as we may look at a ene without thinking of the 
painter ; or read a poem, without thinking of the poet,—or it may exist with 
reference to an. external cause; and it is convenient, therefore, to confine 
the term sensation to the former of these cases, and perception to the latter. 
But, then, it must be understood, that the perception is nothing but the sug- 
gestion of ideas associated with the simple sensation, as it originally took 
place,—or is only another name for the original simple sensation itself, in the 
cases, if any such there be, in which sensation involves immediately in itself, 
the belief of some existence external to the sentient mind,—or is only a mere 
inference, like, all our other inferences, if it arise, it the manner in which I have 
endeavoured to explain to.you, how the notions of extension and resistance 
in an external cause of our feelings, might arise, and be afterwards suggested 
in association with other feelings that had frequently accompanied it. tal 

To give a brief summary, however, of the argument which I have urged ; 
—in that state of acquired knowledge, long after the first elementary feelings — 
of infancy, in which modified state alone, the phenomena of the mind can 
become to us objects of reflective analysis, certain feelings are referred by us" 
to an external material cause. The feelings, themselves, as primarily excited, 
are termed sensations, and when followed by the reference to an external 
cause, receive the name of perceptions, which marks nothing more in addition 
to the primary sensations, than this very reference. But what is the refer- 
ence itself, in consequence of which the new name is given! It is the 
suggestion of some extended. resisting object, the presence of which had 
before been found to be attended with that particular sensation, which is now 
again referred to it. Ifwe bad had no sense but that of smell ; no sense 
but that of taste ; no sense but that of sound ; no sense but that of sight ; we 
could not have known the existence of extended resisting substances, and, 


therefore, could not have referréd the pleasant or painful sensations of those 
classes to such external causes, more than we refer directly to an external” 
cause, any painful or pleasing emotion, or other internal affection of the 
mind. In all but one class of our sensations, then,, it is evident that what 
Dr. Reid calls perception, as the operation of a peculiar mental faculty, is 
nothing more than a suggestion of memory or association, which differs in no 
respect from other suggestions, arising‘from other co-existences or succes- 


4 2 sions of feelings equally uniform or frequent. It is only in a single class of © 


my _ tion, which he regards as_a peculiar faculty, extending to all our sensations, 


_ sensations, therefore,—that which Dr. Reid ascribes to touch,—that percep- 


can be said to have any primary operation, even though we should agree 
with him in supposing, that our belief of extended resistance is not reducible 
by sulla more general principles... . If, however, my analysis of the 
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odmplex notion of matter be just, perception, in its relation to our original 
sensations of touch, as much as in relation to the immediate feelings which 
we derive from smell, taste, sight, and hearing; is only one of the many ope- 


_ fations of the suggesting or associating principle. But, even on his own prin 


ciples, I repeat, it must be confined to the single class of feeling, which he 
considers as tactual, and is- not an original principle, co-extensive with all the 
original varieties of sensation. Even in the single class, to which it is thus, 
on his own principles, to be confined, it is not so much what he would term 
a faculty, as an intuitive belief, by which we are led irresistibly, on the ex- 
istence’of certain sensations, to ascribe these to causes that are external and 
corporeal ; or, if we give the name of faculty to this peculiar form of intut- 
tion, we should give it equally to all our intuitions, and rank among our 
faculties, the belief of the .continued order of Nature, or the belief of our 
own identity, as much as our belief of external things, if our senses them- 
selves are unable to give us any information of them. ’ 


LECTURE XXVIII. 


ON DR. REID’S SUPPOSED PROOF OF A MATERIAL WORLD—ON VISION— 


AND ANALYSIS OF THE FEELINGS ASCRIBED TOIT. — és 
In my Lecture of yesterday; gentlemen, we were engaged in considering 
the grounds of Dr: Reid’s claim to the honour of detecting and exposing the 
fallacy of the hypothesis of ideas as images, or things, in the mind, distinct 
from the mind itself,—a claim which, though made by one who has many 
other indubitable titles to our respect and gratitude, we found, in this particu- 
lar instance, to be inadmissible. | : 

It appeared, on an examination of the original works of the eminent phi- 
losophers who preceded him for more than a century, and ‘even of the com- 
mon elementary tréatises of the schools, that, though after the Peripatetic 
hypothesis of species had been universally or generally abandoned, the lan- 
guage of that hypothesis continued to subsist metaphorically,—as it continues 
with equal force at this moment,—it was only metaphorically that it did thus 
continue; and that when Dr. Reid, therefore, conceived,—in proving ideas 


“not to be self-existing things, separate and distinct from the percipient mind 


itself,—that he was confuting what every body believed, he merely assumed 
as real what was intended’ as. metaphorical, and overthrew opinions which 


the authors, to whom he ascribes them, would themselves have been equally. 


eager to overthrow. But there is yet another point, connected with the the- 
ory of perception, on which he is believed to have made an important addi- 
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tion to our metaphysical knowledge. J allude to his supposed proof of the = 
existence of a material world. In this, too, we shall find, that he has truly = 


added ‘nothing to our former knowledge; that he has left us, in short, our 
belief as originally felt by us, but has not supplied us with the slightest evi- 
dence in addition to the force of that original belief itself, nor given ee 
ditional strength to that very belief, which before was confes: aly ites le 
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' The confutation of the scepticism on this subject, it is evident, maybe | 
attempted in two ways,—by showing the arguments urged by the sceptic 7 
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be logically false ;.or by opposing ‘to them the belief itself, as of evidence 
either directly intuitive, or the result, at least, of other intuitions, and early 


’- and universal associations and inferences, so irresistible after the first acqui- 


sitions of infancy, as to have then all the force of intuition itself. As long as 
Dr. Reid confines himself to the latter of these pleas, he proceeds on safe 
ground ; but his: footing .is not so firm when he assails the mere logic of the 
sceptic, for: the sceptical argument, as a mere play of reasoning, admits of — 
no reply. It is in vain for him to say, that the scepticism proceeding, as he 
thinks, on the belief of ideas in the mind, as the direct objects of pereeption, 
must fall with these ideas; for, though the scepticism may be consistent with 
the belief of ideas as separate existences in the mind, it does not depend, in 
the slightest, degree, on their existence er non-existence... We have only.to° 
change the term ideas into the synonymous phrase affections or states of the 
mind, and the scepticism, if not stronger, is at least in strength exactly what 
it was before. In the one case ‘the sceptic will say, that we are sensible of 
ideas only, not of external objects, which. may have no resemblance to our 
ideas ; in the other case, that perception is but a state of the mind as much 
as any of our other feelings, and that’ we are conscious only of this, and other 
states or affections of our mind, which have variously. succeeded each other, 
and not of external objects, which themselves can be no parts of that train of 
mental consciousness. Whatever weight there may be in the former of these 
sceptical theories, exists, | may say, even with greater force, because with 
greater simplicity, in the second; and the task, therefore, of proving by 
logic,—if logical proof were requisite for our belief, —the existence of a ma- 
terial world, would remain as laborious as before, fe the fullest confutation 
of the system, which might suppose perception.to be carcied | on by the be 
dium of little images of bodies in the mind. 

So far, indeed, would the confutation of this hypothesis : as to perception, — 
even if Dr. Reid had truly overthrown it,—be from lessening the res of 
the scepticism as to the existence of matter, that, of two sceptics, one beliey- 
ing every thing with respect to ideas which Dr. Reid supposed himself to 
have confuted, and the ether believing ideas to be mere states of his mind, 
there can be no question, that the former would be the more easy to be over- 
come, since his belief would already involve the existence of somETHING 
separate from the mind ;. while the other might maintain, that all of which he 
was conscious, was the mere series of affections of his own mind, and that 
beyond this consciousness he could know nothing. 

Against the argument of one, who founds his very argumenton ‘his con- 
sciousness merely, and professes to have no knowledge either of little images, 
or of any, thing else beyond his consciousness, it would be as idle to urge, 
that ideas are not little images in the mind, as it would have been for a Car- 
tesian ta attempt to confute the Newtonian system of attraction, by a denial 
of the Ptolemaic spheres. 

All that remains, then, to.supply the place of logical demonstration, which 
would be needless where the belief is as strong as that of demonstration itself, 
is the paramount force of this universal and irresistible belief; and there is 
no fear that this can be weakened by any argument, or be less felt by him 
who denies it, than by him who asserts it. We are conscious, indeed, only 
of the feelings that are the. momentary states of our own mind 5 but some a 
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these it is absolutely impossible for us not to ascribe to causes that are exter- 
nal, and independent of us; and the belief of a system of external things, is 
one of these very states of the mind, which itself forms, and will ever form a 
part of the train of our consciousness. ‘This Mr. Hume himself, the great 
sceptic whom Dr. Reid opposes, admits as readily as Dr. Reid himself -— 


‘A Copernicam or Ptolemaic, who supports éach his different system of - 


astronomy, may hope to produce a conviction, which will remain constant 
and durable, with his audience. A Stoic or Epicurean displays principles, 
which may not only be durable, but which have an effect on conduct and 
behaviour. But a Pyrrhonian cannot expect that his philosophy will have 
any constant influence on the mind: or, if it had, that its influence would be 
beneficial to society. On’the contrary, he must acknowledge, if he will ac- 
knowledge“any thing, that all human life must perish, were his principles 
universally and steadily to prevail. All discourse,’ all action, would immedi- 
ately cease ; and men remain in a total lethargy, till the necessities of nature, 
unsatisfied, put an end to their miserable existence. It is true, so fatal, an 
event is very little tobe dreaded.» Nature is always too strong for principle ; 
and, though a Pyrrhonian may throw himself, or others, into a momentary 
amazement ard* confusion by bis profound ‘reasonings, the first and most 
trivial event in life will put to flight all*his doubts and scruples, and leave him 
the same, in every point of action and speculation, with the philosophers o 
every other sect, or with those who never concerned themselves in any phi- 
losophical researches. When he awakes from his dream, he will be the first 
to join in the laugh against himself.”*- In what respect does this differ from 
the language of Dr. Reid himself, when he says, that “ the belief of a mate- 
rial world is older, and of more authority, than any principles of philosophy. 
It declines the tribunal of reason, and laughs at all the artillery of the logi- 
cme Surely, if it decline the tribunal of reason, it is not by reasoning 
that it is to be supported,—even though the reasoner should have the great 
talents which Dr. Reid unquestionably possessed. 

The sceptic, and the orthodox. philosopher of Dr. Reid’s school, thus, 
‘come precisely to the.same conclusion. The creed of each, on this point, 


is composed of two propositions, and of the same two propositions ; the first _ 
of which is, that the existence of a system of things, such as we understand 
when we speak of an external world, cannot be proved by argument; and © 


the second, that the belief of it is of a force, which is paramount to that of 
argument, and absolutely irresistible. ‘The difference, and the only differ- 
ence is, that, in asserting the same two propositions, the sceptic pronounces 
the first in a loud tone ‘of voice, and the second in a whisper,—while his 
supposed antagonist passes rapidly over the first, and dwells on the second, 
with a tone of confidence. The negation in the one case, and the affirma- 
tion in the other case, are, however, precisely the same in both. ‘To him, in- 


deed, who considers the tone only, and not the meaning, there may seem to be _ 


a real strife of sentiment; but, if we neglect the tone, which is of no conse- 
quence, and attend to the meaning only of what is affirmed and denied by 
both, we shall not be able to discover eyen the slightest discrepancy. ‘There 
is no argument of mere reasoning that can prove the existence of an external 


world ; it is absolutely impossible for us not to believe in the existence of an © 


* Essays—Inquiry concerning Human Understanding, Sect. xii. Part 2.. » ge 
+ Inquiry into the Human Mind, &c. Chap. v. Sect. 7 v ~*~ 
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‘ external world. We may call these two. propositions, then, a summary of 
" _ the doctrine of Reid, or of the doctrine of Hume, as we please ; for it is — 
Bits truly the common and equal doctrine of the two. ~ 
hough we have thus seen reason to deny to Dr. Reid the merit,com- _ 
monly ascribed to him, on the points which.we have’ been considering, rela- 
. tive to the theory of perception, I trust you will not on that account, be in- — 
sensible to the merits which he truly possessed. » He knows little, indeed, of 
. the human mind, who does not-know, how compatible many errors and mis- — 
. €onceptions are with the brightest and most active energies of intellect. . On 
this “Isthmus of a middle State,” of which Pope speaks, man, though not 
“reasoning but to err,” is.yet subject to occasional error, even in his proud- 
. est reasonings, | With all his wisdom, he is.still but “darkly wise ;” and with 
all the grandeur of his being; but “rudely great.” ' OPUS ; 
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» Our inquiry into the nature of the sensations of touch,—or at least of those 
| sensations, which ‘ate truly, and of others which are commonly, though, I _ 
think, falsely, ascribed to this organ, has led us into speculations, in the 
’ course of which I have been obliged io anticipate many-remarks, that more 
_ peculiarly belong to the sense which still remains to be considered by us,— 
the sense of sight, that to which we owe so much of our most valuable infor- 
mation, with respect to nature, and so many of those pleasures, which the 
bounty of Him, who has formed us'to be happy, as well as to be wise, has so 
graciously intermingled with all the primary means of our instruction. 
he anticipations, into which I have been led, were necessary for throwing 
__ light on the subjects before considered, particularly on the complex feelings 
ascribed to touch,—the knowledge of which feelings, however, was still more 
 mecessary, for understanding fully the complex perceptions of this sense. It 
is thus scarcely possible, in science, to treat of one subject, without consider- 
ing it in relation to some other subject, and often to subjects between which, 
"1 *on first view, it would be difficult to trace any relation. Every thing throws 


upon every thing,—though the reflection,—which is, in many cases, $0 
_ bright, as to force itself, upon common eyes—may, in other cases, be so 
F: faint, as to be perceptible -only to the eyes of the nicest discernment. It 

may almost be said, that there is an universal affinity in truths,—like that 


Aa universal attraction, which unites to each other, as one common system, the 
; whole masses which are scattered through the infinity of space, and by 
ig which, as I have before remarked, the ‘annihilation of a single particle of 
“- matter, in any one of these orbs,—however inconceivably. slight its element- 


* ary modification might be of the general sum of attraction,—would in that 
; very instant be productive of change throughout the universe. _ It is not easy 
to say, what any one science would have been, if any other science had not 
» existed. How different did Astronomy become, in consequence of the acci- 
ey fom burning of a few sea-weeds upon the sand, to which the origin of glass 
hhas been ascribed; and, whén we think of the universal accessions, which 
. navigation has made to every department of knowledge, what an infinity of 
truths may be considered as almost starting into existence, at the moment, 
~ when the polarity of the magnet was first observed ! nen _e 


* Prue to the pole, by thee the pilot guides tee ; 
His steady helm ainid the struggling tides; \ 
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ae Braves with broad sail the unmeasurable sea, i . 
Cleaves the dark air, and asks no star but thee.”* ¥ is 
The anticipations, which have been made, in the present instance, will be 
of advantage, in abridging much of the labour, which would hae been ne- 
cessary in treating of vision simply. I may now safely leave you, to make, 


for yourselves, the application of many arguments, on which I have dwelt at 
length, in treating of the other senses. ‘algae 

The organ of sight, as you well know, is the eye—a machine. of such ex- 
quisite and obvious adaptation to the effects produced by it, as to be, of 
itself, in demonstrating the existence of the Divine Being who contrived it, 
equal in force to many volumes of theology. ‘The atheist, who has. seen, 
and studied, its internal structure, and yet continues an atheist, may be fairly 
considered as beyond the power of mere argument toreclaim. The minute 
details of its sttucture, however, belong to the anatomist. It is enough for 
our qrpose to know, that, by an apparatus of great simplicity, all the light, 
which, from every quarter strikes on the pellucid part of the ball of the eye,— 
and which, if it continued to pass in the same dire¢ction, would thus produce 
one mingled and indistinct expanse of colour,—is so refracted, as it is termed, 
or bent from its former direction to: certain foeal points, as to be distributed 
again on the retina, in distinct portions, agreeing with the portions which 
come from each separate object, so exactly, as to form on it a miniature 
landscape of the scenery without. ‘Nor is this‘all. That we may vary, at 
our pleasure, the field of this landscape, the ball of the eye is furnished with 
certain muscles, which enable us‘to direct it more particularly toward the 
objects which we wish to view; and according as the light which falls from 
these may be more or less intense, there are parts which minister to the ee 
sensibility of the eye, by increasing or diminishing in proportion the transpa- 
rent aperture at which the light is admitted. ,There are, then, in this truly © 
_ wonderful and beautiful process, in the first place, as determining what ob- 
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jects, in the wide scene around us, are to be visible at the moment, the con- 

i ction of certain muscles, on which the particular field of our vision depends, or 

. aa which may almost be said to enable us to increase the extent of our field ae 
x f vision, by enabling us to vary it at will ;—in the second place, the external 4 
light, emitted from all the objects within this radiant field, which, on its arri- x 
val at the retina, is itself the direct object of vision; in the third place, the — 
provision for increasing or diminishing the diameter of the pupil, in proportion 
to the quantity of that incident light ;—in the fourth place, the apparatus,by 
which the dispersed rays of light are made to assume within the eye, the, __ 
focal convergence necessary for distinct vision ;—and lastly, the expansion 
of the optic nerve, as a part of the great sensorial organ, essential to sensa- 
tion. The difference of the phenomena, es by the varieties of the _ 
external light itself, is exhibited in almost every moment of our waking exist- 
ence; and the diversities, arising from other parts of the process, are not less _ 
striking. ‘There are peculiar diseases which affect the optic nerve, or other = 
parts of the sensorial organ immediately connected with it,—there are other 
diseases which affect the refracting apparatus,—others which affect the iris, 
a to prevent the enlargement or diminution of the pupil, when different 
quantities of light are poured on it,—others, which affect the muscles that 


Darwin’s Botanical Garden, Canto II. v. 203—6. 
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», _ vary the position of the ball,—and, in all these cases, we find, as might be 
expected, a corresponding difference of the phenomena. 

To open our eyes at present, is not to have a single simple feeling ; it is, 
as it were, to have innumerable feelings. ‘The colour, the magnitude, the 
figure, the relative position of bodies, are seen by us at once. It is nota 
small expanse of light, which we perceive, equal merely to the surface of the 
| narrow expansion of the optic nerve. It is the universe itself. ‘ We are pre- 

sent with stars, which beam upon_ us, at a distance that converts to nothing 

| the whole wide diameter of our planetary system. It is as if the tie, which 
binds us down to the globe on which we dwell, belonged only to our other 
, ¢ senses, and had no influence over this, which, even in its union with the 
body, seems still to retain all the power, and unbounded freedom, of its ce- 

lestial origin. , ae 
It is of importance, however, to remember, that, even in the perception of 
the most distant body, the true object of vision is not the distant boil itself, 
» but the light that has reached the expansive termination of the optic nerve ; 
and the sense of vision, therefore, which seems so independent of the tie that 


binds us to* our small spot of earth, is as truly limited to it, as any of our 
other senses. If the light could exist in the same manner, moving in the 
"same varieties of direction, as at present,—though no other bodies weré in 
existence, than the ligh itself, and our sensorial organ,—all the sensations 
He belonging to mere sight would be exactly the same as now ; and accordingly 
* we find, as light is, in a great measure, manageable by us, that we have it in 


our power to vary at ‘pleasure, the visual notions, which | one would 

-» otherwise have formed of bodies,—without altering the bodies themselves, or 

-_ . even their position with respect to the eye,—by merely interposing substances, 
igi So oe i Z 5 vrs ; i 

~ to modify the light reflected or emitted from them. The same paper, which 


we term white, when we observe it, with our naked eye, seems or red, 


when we look at it through glass of such a kind, as absorbs all 
which enters it, but the rays of those particular colours ; and it seems 
~ or smaller, as we look at it through a concave or convex lens, which leav 
the object precisely as it was, and affects only the direction of the rays tha 
come from it:—the reason of all which diversities of perception is, th 
though what we are accustomed to term the object continues the same, 
whatever substance may be interposed between it and the eye,—that, whi 
is really the object of vision, is different; and our perceptions, therefore, 
correspond with the diversity of their real objects. = 
In treating of the distinction which has been made, of those objects of 
sense which act directly on our organs, and of those which act through a 


medium, as it has been termed, I before remarked to you the confusion, into- 


which. we might be led, by this distinction, which forgets that the supposed 
medium is itself the real object, as truly, as any of the objects, which in their 
relations to other senses, are termed direct. “In no instance, however, has it 
o much confusion, as in the case of vision. It is the more important, 
you, to have precise notions on this subject, and to have con- 
, that, though indirectly, we may be said. to perceive by sight 
jects, as truly as we perceive colour, still the direct object of viscon 
ages ject, existing permanently at a distance, but those rays of light, 

lose existence is independent of the object, and which have received, from 
the object that reflects them, nothing more than a change of their direction, 

consequence of which they have come within the boundary of that small. 


+ 
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llacid circle of the eye, which, insignificant as it may ies comprehends 
in itself what is truly the whole sphere of our vision. 

Sight, then, which comprehends all the varieties of ealealet is the object, 
and e-only object, of the sense which we are considering. But, simple as 
it IS, of what instruction, and joy, and peers and ever varying magnificence, 
is it the source ! 


“ Carmine quo Dea.te dicam, gratissima cali 
% Progenies, ortumque tuum ; gemmantia rore 
Ut per prata levi lustras, et floribus halans 
Purpureum Veris gremium; eigen 6 virentem 
Pingis, et ambriféros colles, et cerula regna ? 
Gratia te Venerisque lepos, et mille coloram, , ‘i 
| sn ’ _Formarumque chorus sequitur, motusquesdecentes. 
A te ’ At caput invisum Stygiis Nox atra tenebris. 
; Abdidit, horrendeeque : simul Formidinis ora 
.« Pervigilesque estus Curarum, atque anxius Angor; 
Undique Letitia florent mortalia cor age 
_ Purus et arridet largis fulgoribus /Ether.”* 


“ Hail, holy light, offspring of heaven first born ! 
Or of the Eternal, co-eternal beam, 
May I express thee unblam’d? since God is light, 
And never but in unapproached light 3 \ 
Dwelt from eternity ; dwelt then'in Thee, 
Bright Effluence of bright Essence increate ! 
—Or hear’st thou rather, pure ethereal Stream ! 
Whose fountain who shall tell? ‘Before the Sun, 
Before the heavens, Thow wert, and at the voice 
Of God, as with a mantle didst invest 
The rising world of waters dark and deep, 

* Won from the void and formless infinite.”t 


oe thetic is the very beauty of this invocation, when we consider the 
with which it must have been written by ae who, 


on ee: 8 _ | “ Like'the wakeful bird, . 
Sung darkling ,”+ Ae 


1 who seems to have ae back on that loveliness of nature, com hich 
he was separated, with the melancholy readiness, with which the thoughts of 
the unfortunate and the sorrowful still revert to past enjoyments ; as the pri- 
soner, even when fettered to his dungeon-floor, still turns his eye, almost in- 
voluntarily, to that single gleam of light, which reminds him only of scenes 
that exist no longer to ‘him. % 


eNOS be Thus with the year 
Seasons return ; but hot to me returns ' y 
‘Day, or the sweet a proach of even or morn, | : oaeta bes 
‘Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ; _ 
_ But cloud instead, and evorddrang dark 
Surround me.’’§, 


. 


x 


How bfien. rust’ he hove felt,—and how deaphy must si 

me: 

* Gray, de Princip. Cogit. lib. i. v. 85—96. 
{ Paradise Lost, Book III. v. 1—12. ' 
+t Ib. v. 38, 39. § Ib. v. 40—46. 
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felt,—the force of that complaint, which he puts into the mouth of Sam- 
son,—a complaint, which may surely be forgiven, or almost forgiven, to the. 
blind:— © | ‘ 
~ “© why was sight 
a To such a tender ball as the eye confined, 
So obvious, and so easy to be quench’d ; 
And not, as feeling, through all parts diffused, 
That she might look at will through every pore ?’* 


The immediate object of vision, we have seen, then, is light, which gives 
rise to all the various sénsations of colour ;-and, since the days of Berkeley, 
philosophers have, with scarcely any exception, admitted, that the knowledge 
of the distance, magnitude, and real figure of objects, which seems at present 
to be immediately received by sight, is the result of knowledge acquired by 
the other senses :—though they have,—1I think without sufficient reasor,— 
as universally supposed, that the superficial extension, of length and breadth, 
becomes known to us by sight originally ;—that there is, in short, a visible 
figure of objects, corresponding with the picture which they form on the re- 
tina, and changing, therefore, with their change of position relatively to the 


“ eye,—and a tangible figure of objects, permanent and independent of their 


change of place ; the latter being the real figure suggested by the former, 


nearly in the same manner as the conception of objects is suggested, by the 


arbitrary sounds, or written character, which denote them. ‘The inquiry, 


with respect to the truth of this visible figure, as a sensation, may, however, 
be omitted, till we have considered the former opinion, which respects the — 


visual perception of distance, and of the figure and magnitude which are 
termed tangible. ) 

If it had been duly considered, that it is ght which is the true object of 
vision, and not the luminous body, the question, as far as it depends on rea- 
soning @ priort, exclusively of any instinctive connexions that might be sup- 
posed, could not have admitted of very long discussion. From whatever 


distance light may come, it is but tlie point of the long line which terminates» 


‘a 


at the retina, of which we are sensible ; and this terminating point must be 
the same, whether the ray has come froma few feet of distance, or from 
many miles. The rays, that beam from the adjacent meadow, or the grove, 
are not nearer to my eye, at the instant of vision, than those which have beer 
reflected from the mountain, on the very verge of the horizon, or from 

cloud that hangs at an immeasurable distance above my head. The light, 
that converges on our eye, from all the stars of heaven, within what we term 
the field of our vision, is collected, in a space, that cannot be larger than the 
retina on which it falls. A cube or a sphere is represented to us, by the two 
dimenggdes of a coloured plane, variously shaded, as truly, as by the object 
itself with its triple dimensions ; and, in the determination of the exact cor- 
respondence of these double and triple dimensions, in all their-varieties of 


relation to tne eye, the whole art of perspective consists. A coin of a single 


inch in diameter, when placed before the eye, and, of course, intercepting 
only an extent of light equal to the extent of its own surface, is sufficient to 
hide from us, by actual eclipse, the fields, and villages, and woods, that 
seemed stretched in almost endless continuity before us. 
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- Unless, therefore, there be some instinctive and immediate suggestion, of 
certain distances, magnitudes, and figures, by certain varieties of the sensa- 
tion of colour, there is nothing in the mere light itself, or in its relation to the 
eye at the moment of vision, which seems fit to communicate the knowledge 
of these. Not of distance; for the rays from distant objects, when they pro- 
duce vision, are as near to the retina, as the rays from objects that are con- 
tiguous to the eye. Not of real magnitude ; for an object, with which we 
are familiar, appears to us of the same size, at distances, at which every thing 
me visual is so completely changed, that its magnitude, as far as it de- . 
pends on mere radiation, may be demonstrated, from the laws of optics, to 
be equal only to a half, or a tenth part of its apparent pi SHER when 
nearer. Not of figure ; for, without the knowledge of longitudinal distance, 
we could not distinguish a sphere or a cube from a plane surface of two di- 
mensions ; and an object, with the shape of which we are familiar, appears 
to us of the same form, in all direetions ; though it may be demonstrated op- 
tically, that the visual figure, as far as it depends on mere radiation, must 
vary with every variety of position. . ’ y 

L have said, that the knowledge of the real magnitude, figure, and position 
of bodies, could not-be obtained immediately from the diversities of the mere 
surface of light at the retina; unless it were the suggestion of some instinct- ' 
‘ive principle, by which the one feeling was, originally and inseparably, con- ; 
nected with the other: and I have made this exception, to prevent you from, 
being misled, by the works on this subject, so as to think, that the original 
perception of distance implies, in the very notion of it, a physical impossibility. 
_ Some diversity there evidently must be of the immediate sensation of sight, 
or of other feelings co-existing with it, when a difference of magnitude or 
figure is suggested: the visual affection, which is followed by the notion of a 
mile, cannot be the same as that which is attended with, the notion of half a 
foot ; nor that which is attended with the perception of a sphere, be the same 
as that which suggests a plane circular surface. Whatever the number of 
the varied suggestions of this kind may be, there must be, at least, an equal 
_ variety of the immediate sensations that give rise to them; and these corre- 
sponding series of sensations and suggestions, may originally be associated 
together by an instinctive principle, as much as any other pairs of pheno- 
mena, the connexion of which we ascribe to instinct; or, in other words, 
suppose an adaptation of them to each other, by the gracious provision of the 
Power which formed us, for a purpose unforeseen by us, and unwilled at the 
moment. It is not more wonderful, a priori, that a sensation of colour 
should be immediately followed by the notion of a mile of distance, than that 
the irritation of the nostril, by any very stimulant odour, should be immedi- 
_ ately and involuntarily, followed by the sudden contraction of a distant mus- 
eular organ, like the diaphragm, which produces, in sneezing, the violent 
expiration necessary for expelling the acrid matter.;—or that an increase of | 
the quantity of light poured on the eye, should be instantly, and without our 
consciousness, followed by a contraction of the transparent aperture. Lam » 
far from saying, that there truly is such an instinctive association of our ori-  ~ : 
ginal visual feelings, with corresponding notions of distance and magnitude, 
in the present case ; for, at least in man, I believe the contrary. [mean — 
‘only, that the question has, a priori, only greater probability on one side, not 
ce Serle and that experience is necessary, before we can decide 
ut 
a 


ta 


erfect confidence. 
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‘the case of the other animals, there seems to be son to | loubt, 
that the tedio us process, by which man may be ly said to —e ee, is | 
; ~ ssary for their vised pessoa calf, and ii 

ones the world, seem to measure forms and aa “their ai es 
as sae or at least almost as distinetly, as the human reasoner measures _ 
them, after all the acquisitions of his long and helpless inne. Of these — 
races of our fellow animals, Nature is at once pe a 
Protectress,—supplying to them, immediately, the power iat ‘se pane 
their preservation,—as, in the long continued affect n of the 
‘parent, he far more than compensates to man, the early instincts whic ie ; 
‘has denied to him. If the other animals had to learn to see,in the same __ 
sr with ourselves, it would be scarcely possible, that their ex istence 
be preserved to the period at which the acquisitions necessary 
! ate perception could be made ; even though the hoof had ‘been an j 
~ strument of touch and measurement, as convenient as the hand. F 
| nce in the relative circumstances of their situation, the Almi 
to whose universal benevolence, nothing which he has created is t 
rT care,—has made sufficient provision, in giving them that eafly 
which makes them, for many ‘months, the superiors of him, » 
= on N ards to rule them with a sway, that is scarcely conscious of effo 


‘: me os Je} 
ee “« Hale are their young, fale human frailties freed, * 5) 9 a 
a Weld Walk unsustained, and, unsupported, feed. 
Bee eae They live at once,—forsake the dam’s warm side,— .G 
Sa. are Take the wide world, with nature for their guide,— 
ome % _ Bound o'er the lawn,.or seek the distant glade, , 
4 : * And find a home in each delightful shade. = 


This instinctive suggestion, Shibh, however subsequent 3 it may be 
pr primary visual sensation, seems like ‘immediate perception in the young of 
other races of animals, is a very strong additional proof, if any such y ere 
a necessary; that there is no physical impossibility, in_ the supposition that : m4 
- similar origi nal suggestion may take place in man. ‘The question, as I be- 
re said, bec omes truly a question of observation and age < 


But, inn ‘man, there is not that necessity for the instinet, whic n the 
ae odttiaks situation of the other animals ; and we find according ere 
is no trace of the instinct in ham. It is long before the litile nurs 


his eye has distinguished objects from each other, so as to fix. a 
aCe. “We are able almost’ to trace in his efforts the progress which he 


: 4 
grat ial - making ;—and, in those striking cases, which are sometimes pre-— 
sented to us, of the acquisition of sight, in mature life, in consequence of a 
surgi cal operation,—after vision had been obstructed from infancy,—it has 
been found, that the actual magnitude and figure, and position, of bodies. 
wi be learned like a new language,—that all objects seemed equally 
cle the eye—and that a sphere and a cube, of each of which the tangi 
al ure was previously known, were not so distinguishable in the 

sensation of vision, that the one could be said, with certainty, to be the et 
and the other the sphere. In short, what had been supposed, with every 
appearance of probability, was demonstrated by experiment,—that we learr +a 
to : see,—and that vision is truly, what Swift has ede itt <a) 


_ bey, the art of seeing things that are invisible. _ 


ig me # 
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Re _ LECTURE XXIX. 


ia ; ANALYSIS OF THE FEELINGS ASCRIBED TO VISION, CONTINUED. 


Tue chief part of my last Lecture was employed in considering the Phe- 
nomena of Vision, and particularly in proving, that vision—simple and im- 
mediate, as it now seems to us, even in its most magnificent results,—is truly 
the application of an art, of long and tedious acquiremént,—of that art with 

* which we learn to measure forms and distances, with a single glance, by 
availing ourselves of the information, previously received from other sources ; 
the mixed product of innumerable observations, and calculations, and de- 
“tections of former mistakes—which were the philosophy of our infancy, and 
“each of which, separately, has been long forgotten,—recurring to the mind, 
in after-life, with the rapidity of an instinct.” 

_ Of all the arts, which man can acquire, this is, without question, the rich- 

». est, both in wonder and in value—so rich in value, that if the race of man 

' had been incapable of acquiting it, the very possibility of their continued 

_ existence seems scarcely conceivable ; and so rich in subjects of wonder, 
that to be most familiar with these, and to study them with most attention, 
is to find at every moment new miracles of nature, worthy of still increasing 
admiration. 


wg _ © Per te quicquid habet mundus, mirabile nobis, 

. Panditur; acceptumque tibi decus omne refertur 
Terrarum. Gentes nequicquam interluit estu 
Vicinas pelagus ; tu das superare viarum 
Ardua, et obtuti Seston conjungis Abydo. 
Necmaris angusti tantum discrimina solers 
Decipis, oceanique moras ; ‘Tu sidera Ceeli 
Subjicis humanis oculis, et dissita longe 
Das spectare loca, et Dias invisere sedes. 

Nativa hine quamivis ferimur gravitate deorsum 

Ad Stygias sedes, Ditisque inamabile regnum,— 
Mente tamen sursum rapti ad sublimia; molem 
Exuimus terrenam, animosque equamus Olympo.’* 


On this subject the remarks of Dr. Reid, which I am about to quote, are 
not less jist than they are strikingly expressed. “If we shall suppose an 
order of beings, endued with every human faculty but that of sight, how in- 
credible would it appear to such beings, accustomed only to the slow infor- 
mations of touch, that, by the addition of an organ, consisting of a ball and 
socket of an inch diameter, they might be enabled in an instant of time, with- 
out changing their place, to perceive the disposition of a whole army, or the 
order of a battle, the figure of a magnificent palace, or all the variety of a 
landscape? If a man were by feeling to find out the figure of the peak of 
Oe a or even of St. Peter’s Church at Rome, it would be the work of a 

etime. ~ de 

‘It would appear still more incredible to such beings as we have sup- 
posed, if they were informed of the discoveries which may be made by this 
little organ in things far beyond the reach of any other sense: That by 


* Judicium Paridis, v. 146—158. Ap. Mus. Anglican, vol. II. p. 274. eprv, 1741, 
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means of it we can find our way in the pathless ocean ; that we can trave 
the globe of the earth, determine its figure and dimensions, and deline 
every region of it. Yea, that we can measure the planetary orbs, and make - 
discoveries in the sphere of the fixed stars. ane 
‘Would it not appear still more astonishing to such beings, if they should _ . 
be further informed, That, by means of this same organ, we can perceive | 
the tempers and dispositions, the passions and affections of our fellow-crea- 
tures, even when they want most to conceal them? That when the tongue 
is taught most artfully. to lie and dissemble, the hypocrisy should appear inv — 
the countenance to a discerning eye; and that by this organ, we can often 
perceive what is straight and what is crooked in the mind as well as in the « 
body ?—How many mysterious things must a blind man believe, if he will — 
give credit to the relations of those that see! Surely he needs as strong a 
faith as is required of-a good Christian.”* ) or 
The same’ observation has been put in a strong light, by the supposition, 
that it had been as uncommon, to be born with the power of sight, as it is 
now to be born incapable of it ;—in ‘which case it has been truly said, that 
“the few who had this rare gift would appear as prophets or inspired teach-~ 
ers to the many.”+ ‘The very easy predictions thus made, would be found, ~ 
constantly, or almost constantly fulfilled, by those who could form aes .Y 


1 
ception of the, means by which the effects predicted were foreseen; and 
wonderful as the dreams and visions of prophetic inspiration may appear, 
they surely could not seem more wonderful, as a medium of communication, 
than that by which the very secrets of the mind, and events apparently the 
most distant, were made known, through the intervention of a small ball like» 
the eye. 4 

In showing the manner by which we learn to combine, with our visual sen- 
sations, the knowledge obtained by touch; or, as I am rather inelined to 
think, for reasons formerly stated, the knowledge falsely ascribed to mere 
touch ; it will not be necessary to go over the different varieties of figure, 
magnitude, distance. ‘The most striking of these is distance,—which,. in- 
deed, may be truly said to involve the other two ; since the distance of an 
object is merely the extension of the long line that intervenes between the 
object and our eye, and the consequent magnitude of the intervening objects, 
and that which we consider, regarded as one extended whole. Ofthisone | 
great whole, what we term the distant object, is nothing more than the boun- . 
dary. ‘The cottage, at the end of a field, is part of that compound magni- 
tude of which the field and the cottage are separately parts, exactly in the 
same manner as the wing of a house, is.a part of the compound magnitude of 
the whole building. ‘The line of field which connects our eye with the cot- 
tage, may, indeed, be a longer line, but it is a line of precisely the same sort 
as that which connects the wings of the house with our organ of sight, or with 
each other. . 

It is vain to think of ascribing the perception of distance to the measure- 
ment of the different angles subtended by objects, at different distances, or 
to an equally nice measurement of the different degrees of inclination of the 
axes of the eyes, necessary for distinct vision, in particular cases,—as if all 
men were instinctively geometers, and the peasant and the very idiot were 


* Inquiry into the Human Mind, &e. c. 6. sect. 1. 
t Reid’s Inquiry into the Human Mind, &c. c. 6. sect. 2. 
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yeSsantly Occupied in measuring angles ; for if this measurement were truly 
istinctive it would occur, in infancy, as in maturity, and be immediate, in 
jose who have acquired the power of vision, by that surgical operation to 
which I alluded in my last Lecture. But the most decisive of all considera- 
tions, with respect to this supposed geometry, is, that the angles, subtendea 
by the object at its different distances, and the inclination of the optic axis, 
in the spontaneous accommodation'‘of the eyes to the distinct vision of the 
object at different distances, though truly existing, to the mere optical exa- 
miner of the object, and the light, and the eye, as one compound phenomenon, 
have no real existence, as feelings of the mind, of the individual who sees, 
and are known but to very few of the immense multitudes, who, without the 
slightest acquaintance with geometry, or the slightest knowledge of the very 
lines’ whose angles they are supposed to measure, are yet able to distinguish 
the distances of objects as accurately as the most expert mathematician. 
How is it possible that the angles, which remote objects make relatively to 
the eye, should be known originally, when the remote objects themselves are 
not known, but merely the points of light on the retina? In relation to the 
ye, as the organ, and to the mind as originally sentient in vision, these points 
‘light were truly all that existed. The light, indeed, traversed a certain 
"space, in passing from the object to the eye, and the lines of direction of the 
‘different rays, in. arriving at one focal point at the retina, formed truly diffe- 
rent angles. But the angles could not be known, unless the radiant lines 
themselves were known; and of these, the mind could have no knowledge. 
During the whole time of their convergence, till they reached the expansion 
of the optic nerve, the rays of light were as little capable of producing vision, 
as darkness itself; and, when they reached the retina, ‘the lines, and conse- 
quently the angles, existed no more. Of whatever use, therefore, such 
angles may be to the optician, in laying down, and illustrating the principles 
of his science, they are of no use in the actual living measurements of sight. 
Man may reason, indeed,—but he must reason from what he knows ; and, 
therefore, if the determination of distance be the result of any yudgment, it 
must be of a judgment formed from feelings which truly have, or have had 
existence. 
Such feelings, the elements of our visual judgments, it is not very difficult 
to discover. ’ : 
The great principle, in this case, is the principle of association, by which 


the notions derived from touch,—or, at least, the notions which are com- 


monly supposed to be derived from that sense, are suggested immediately 
by the visual feelings which co-existed. with the sensations of touch ; in the 
same manner, as the words of a language, when a language has been fully 
learned, suggest whatever the words may have been used to denote. A 
child, whose eye has already learned to distinguish objects, hears the word 
cup frequently repeated, when a cup is held before him ; and*the-aword after- 
wards suggests the thing. ‘This process every one understands. But we 
are not equally aware, that, in the prior stage of learning to distinguish the 
cup by the eye, the child went through a process exactly similar,—that the 
visual feeling, which the rays of light from the cup excited, co-existed with 
the tactual and muscular feeling, when he handled the cup; and that the 
one feeling was thus associated, for ever after, with the other. 

The means by which we acquire our knowledge of the distance of objects, 
may be reduced to three,—the difference of the affections of the optie nerve, 
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~the different affections of the muscles employed in varying the refractin 

_ power of each eye, according to the distance of the objects, and i in proc 
Pag atticalsbdipalination of the axes of the two eyes, which direc 

both equally on the particular object,—and, thirdly, the previou 


, of the distance of other objects, which form, with that dae sI- 
, dering, a part of one compound perception. oe. 
$.} To begin, then, with the affections of the retina. » These’ > signs of 

, distance, in two ways, by the extent of the part of the retina afected ne 
! by the more or less vivid affection of the part. a 


At is evident, from the laws of optics, that, according to the died 
Mi object from the eye, there must, when all diher circumstances are the same, 4 
_ bea difference of the extent of the retina, on which the light falls. ‘This il- — 
3s » luminated portion of the nervous expanse, as supposed to be» instantly 
ceived, is what is termed the visible figure of an object 5 and, though le 
disposed to question the knowledge, which the mind is believed to acquir 
this figure, from the mere sensation of colour, to which the affection o 
“_ retina gives rise,—I am far from denying, that the sensation itself, whateve 
’ it may origivally be, will be different according to the extent of the 
/ affected, as the sensation of heat is different, according to the extent € 
surface, “avttich has grown warmer or colder,—or of fragrance, according a 
a small number of odorous particles have. acted ona portion of the surface o 
the organ of smell, or a greater number of these on a greater portion of that 
face. ‘The different feelings, then, when. more or less of the retina has 
ae een affected, are capable of being associated with other feelings, which may. 
Sg with theta. An object,. held at the distance of a foot from the eye, 
affects one part of the retina,—held at arm’s length, it affects less of the re- 4 
tina; and this difference, not indeed as perceived in figure, but as perceived 
in the variety, whatever that may originally be, of the resulting sensation, 
__ being found constant and uniform, becomes of itself significant of the distance. 
Another mode, in which the iebtind of the retina becomes significant of 
distance, is by the brightness or dimness of the visible figure, and its distinct-»” 
‘hess or indistinctness of outline ; or, as I would rather say, by the peculiar 
sensations, without regard to figure, which accompany those varieties of 
light. Since, at a distance, less light falls from objects on the eye, sehen 0a 
outline becomes less definite, a new measure is thus obtained, in addition 1 
that which is derived from the mere difference in extent of the retina affect- 
_ ed. In the illusion of this spontaneous measurement, consists the chie [ ma- 
gic of the painter’s art. By different shades of colour, he produces co: 
sponding perceptions of distance ; and thus, making one part of a plair 
nt surface seem more remote than anothvens converts it, as far as ches 


can judge, into a cube or sphere, or any other solid, which. he es to 
wesent to us. By the indistinct outline which he gives to his small figures, 
es in the back-ground of a landscape, he leads us to consider them, not as di- 
ty iin in themselves, which we should conceive them to be, if, with equal 


allness, their outline were clearer, but merely as less or more remote. He 
thus able to vary his figures in three ways, to make them larger or smaller, 
ore or less bright, and more or less precisely defined ; and, by uniting 
varie a in. various proportions, to distinguish not merely ia is large 


is small, but ge diminutive a distant, ~ og tic irom e 
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transmission of light from objects is much altered, our perception of distance  ** 
id magnitude becomes less accurate. In a fog, objects appear to us greatly 
magnified; because, the effect produced on the retina, in the extent of the 
Visible figure and its dimness and indefinite outline, is truly the same, as when « 
larger obj ct, in the common state of the atmosphere, is seen by us at a 
distance. From the same principle, objects seen under a brighter sky, and 
in pu air, seem ‘nearer than they really are, to those, whose notions of dis- 
tance have been acquired in a less happy climate. This has been remarked, 
by travellers in Italy, and particularly by one of the ‘most illustrious of those 
who h 


a ye visited that beautiful country,—a traveller, whose attention had 
yeen particularly turned to observations of this sort. The very acute ob- 
server, of whom I speak, is Berkeley, in whose Theory of Vision there is to 
be found a very interesting section, in which ‘he at once describes this im+ %. 
ression, and accounts for it. Tt oe 
ur affections of the retina, then, both im the extent of the nervousex- ——~ 
sion affected, and in the species of affection, afford one set of feelings, 
with which the notion of distance may be associated in the same manner as" - 
> sounds or visual characters of ‘a language may be associated with the = 
onceptio s which they denote, or any other feelings with any other feelings. ; 
_ The next set of feelings which we have to consider, in relation to our per- 
ception of distance, belong to a class, of the importance of which I have had 
frequent occasion to speak, the muscular feelings, in the contraction of those _ 
muscles, which adapt the nice refracting apparatus in each eye, to the degree 
of refraction, necessary for distinct vision in the particular case, and produce> 
that inclination of the axis of vision to each other, which is necessary for 
‘directing both eyes equally on the object. The muscular feeling may be — 
slight indeed, but still it is sufficient to modify, in some degree, the whole — 
compound sensation of the moment. (One degree of contraction is attended _ 
with a particular feeling; anotherdegree with a different feeling; and, as 
there are various muscles, subservient to the motions of the eyes, some of | - 
~which are exerted, while others are quiescent,—the feeling, it is evident, — 
must vary, not with the degree of contraction merely, but also with the mus- — 
‘eles contracted. A certain muscular feeling, however simple or complex, 
-accompanies-the mere visual sensation, and blends with it; and it is with 
nis compound feeling, muscular and visual, that the notion of distance is 


Op 
The muscular adaptation, however, it may be remarked, seems, in a great 
measure, to imply the very knowledge-which it is supposed to give since 
‘we cannot, instantly and voluntarily, adapt our eyes to the state necessary 
for distinct vision, at a particular distance, unless we have previously known 
that particular distance. ‘The necessary adaptation, however, if it be not the - 
result of a rapid change of various degrees of contraction in each particular | 
case, may depend, not on our knowledge and will, but on am instinctive con- - ia 
nexion of certain motions with certain feelings, in which there is as little con- 
sciousness of design, as in that very analogous instinct, or connexion of = 
motions with feelings, which increases or diminishes the diameter of the. 
pupil, according to the quantity of light which is poured upon the oat a 


idividual, far from willing the contraction, does not know even that s 
3 * ie y i Coe vase 
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contraction has taken place. iw " ees 
ee | third element, in the calculation | ‘the distance of an object, is the pre- 
vious knowledge of the distance of other objects, which form together with it 
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* one compound perception. Thus, when we look along a road, and observe 
a man on horseback, who has nearly approached a house which we know, 
we have of course little difficulty in determining the distance of the rider, 
Every one must have felt how much easier his judgments of the dis 
moving objects are, in scenes with which he isin some degree acquainted, 
than in a country which is new to him ; and what aid the interposition of a 
variety of objects gives, even though we may not be well acquainted with — 
the exact extent and distance of each. To an inexperienced eye, therefore, 


= in a first. voyage, a ship at a distance seems far nearer than it truly is, from 
the absence of varied intervening objects in the line between. _ Even in the — 
rd case of a river, which is not so broad as to prevent us from distinguishing — 


objects on the opposite side, it is with great difficulty that we. attempt to — 
¥ guess the distance, with any approach to exactness. ‘There is a constant’ 
' tendency to suppose the breadth of the river less than it is, and consequently — 
yi the objects on the opposite bank nearer than they are. For the same'rea~ _ 
son, the horizontal line, in which innumerable objects intervene between the — 
N. eye and the horizon, appears so much longer than the line of altitude of the 
meridian, that the vault of the sky does not seem a hemisphere, but a 
smaller segment of a great sphere. On this subject, however, rich as it is 
in illustration, my time will not allow me to dwell longer. But I regret this 
the less, as the subject is one of those, which in the department of optics, 
come under the consideration of one of my colleagues, whose happy genius 
ie: has the art of describing fully what the narrow compass of his lectures, may 
Bint Re . . . . 
have obliged him to state briefly ; and who leaves little for others to add, 
~ even on subjects to which he alludes only for incidental illustration. 
_ These very few slight remarks, however, will be sufficient to show, in what — 
manner the notion of distance may be associated with mere visual feelings, 
that in themselves originally involve no. notion of distance, as the words of a 
language, which, in themselves, either as sounds or charaeters, involvé no 
; relation to one object more than to another, become instantly significant of 
rticular objects, and excite emotions of love or joy, or hate, or indignation, — 
ike the very presence of some living friend or foe. ” 
It has been very justly remarked, that,. if all men*had uniformly spoken 
the same language, in every part of the world, it would be difficult for us not 
to think that there is a natural connexion of our ideas and the words y 
we use to denote them; and‘it is not wonderful, therefore, that a si 
illusion should take place with respect to what may be termed the universal 
language of vision; since, in the case of visual perception, all men may 
° truly said to have the same language ; the same sensations of sight, bein 
all significant of magnitude and distance. And it is well that the judgments 
which we form, on these important points, are thus prompt and spontaneous ; 
for, if we had to wait till we had calculated the distance and magnitude of 
_ every thing around us, by a measurement of angles, we should be cut off, in 
our optical career, before we could with all our geometry, determine, with 
; ¥ 
,” 


precision, whether the things which we needed most, or the objects of great- 
est peril to us, were ten or a thousand paces distant, and whether they wei 
bulk of a molehill or of a mountain. ar eitews ae 
_ A miniature image of the objects which we see, is pictured on the retina, 
. ‘in an inverted position ; and though an image is pictured in each eye, we 
“see not two objects but one. To philosophers, who are even more expert 
im finding mysteries than in solving them, this single vision of the erect ob- 
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ject, from a double image of the object inverted, has usually seemed very 


mysterious ; and yet there is really nothing in it at all mysterious, to any 
one who has learned to consider how much of the visual perception is refer- 
able to association. If the light, reflected from a single object touched by 
us, had produced not two’ merely, but two thousand separate images in our 
eyes, erect or inverted, or in any intermediate degree of inclination; the visual 
feeling, thus excited, however complex, would. still have accompanied the 
touch ofa single object; and if only it had accompanied it uniformly, the 
single object would have been, suggested by it, precisely m the sante manner 
as it is now oi by the particular visual feeling that attends the present 
double inverted image. To this supposed anomaly in the language of vision, 
a perfect analogy is to be found in the most obvious cases of common lan- 
lage. ‘The two words he conquered excite exactly the samé notion as the 
le Latin word vicit; and if any language were so paraphrastic as to em- 
loy ten words for the same purpose, there would be no great reason for phi- 
losophie wonder at the unity of the notion suggested by so many words. 
The two images of the single object, in the arbitrary language of visual per- 
ape are, as it were, two words significant of one notion. i ee 
‘ 6 $e" the simple original sensation of vision may be, then, it is capable 
of being associated with other notions, so as to become significant of them. 
But, to what does the simple original sensation itself amount? Is it mere 
colour,—or is it something more ? . 
’ The universal opinion ‘of philosophers is, that it is not colour merely which 
involves, but extension also,—that there is a visible figure, as well as a 


yerception, superficial length and breadth, as the tangible figure which we 
arn to see, involves length, breadth, and thickness. ig? 
That it is impossible for us, at present, to separate, in the sensation of vi- 
sion, the colour fromthe extension, I admit: though not more completely 
‘impossible, than it is for us to look on the thousand feet of a meadow, and 
to perceive only the small inch of greenness on our retina ; and the one im- 
possibility, as much as the other, I conceive to arise only from intimate asso- 


ciation, subsequent to the original sensations of sight. Nor do Tdeny,thata __ 


certain part of the retina,—which, being limited, must therefore have figure, 
—is affected by the rays of light that fall on it, as a certain breadth of nervous 
anse is affected in all the other organs. 1 contend only, that the percep- 
ion of this limited figure of the portion of the retina affected, does not enter 
into the sensation itself, more than in our sensations of any other species, 
there is a perception of the nervous breadth affected. 

‘The immediate perception of visible figure has been assumed as indispu- 
table, rather than attempted to be proved,—as, before the time of Berkeley, 
the immediate visual perception-of distance, and of the three dimensions of 
matter, was supposed, in like manner, to be without any need of proof ;— 
and it is, therefore, impossible to refer to arguments on the subject. I pre- 
‘sume, however, that the reasons, which have led to this belief, of the imm 
e perception of a figure termed visible, as distinguished from that tangible 
e, which we learn to see, are the following two,—the only reason h 
even imagine,—that it is absolutely impossible, in our present sens 
of sight, to separate colour from extension,—and ‘that there are, in fact, 
a certain length and breadth of the retina, on which the light falls. 

"With respect to the first of these arguments, it must be admitted, by those 
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angible figure—and that the visible figure involves, in our instant original — 
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contend for the immediate perception of visible figure, that it is now im- 
ossible for us to refer to our original feelings,.and that we can speak, with 
bsolute certainty, only of our present feelings, or, at least, of those which — 
we remember, as belonging to a period long after our first sensations. 

What may, or may: not, bave been originally separable, we cannot, then, 
determine. But what, even now, is the. species of extension, which it is im- 
possible for us, in our visual perceptions, to separate from colour? Is there — 
* the slightest consciousness of a perception of visible figure, corresponding — 
with the affected portion of the retina,—or is not the superficial magnitude, 
and the only magnitude which we connect with colour, in any case, the very 
superficial magnitude which we term tangible,—a magnitude, that does not — 
depend on the diameter of the retina, but is variously, greater or less, depend- 
ing only on the magnitude and distance of the external object. * ” less 
The mere length and breadth, then, which we cannot separate from co 
are not the length and breadth of the figure termed _visible,—for of the p 
ception of these limited dimensions, we have no consciousness,—but the — 
length and breadth that are truly tangible ;—and there is not a single mo- — 
ment of visual perception, in which the slightest evidence is afforded by our 
consciousness of that difficulty of separation, with respect to the affected 
portion of the expanse of the retina, on which the supposed argument, as to 
the perception of visible figure, is founded. Bi cng tp aan 
' -Even though the superficial dimensions of length and breadth, connected 
with colour in vision, were those of the figured retina affected, and were 

necessarily limited to its small expanse, there would still be no a es 8 

possibility of separating the colour from mere Jength and breadth in vision, 

than of separating it from the triple dimensions of length, breadth, and thick- 
ness : and the argument, therefore, if it had any force, would be equally ap- 
plicable to these. Se ‘ 

- L open my eyes, in the light of day, with a wide landscape around me. I 
have a sensation, or perception, of varieties of colour, and of all the dimen-. 
sions of matter. I cannot separate the colour from the length and breadth 

of the trunk of a large oak before.me ; but equally impossible is it for me, 
to separate the colour from the convexity and the magnitude ; and, from this 
equal impossibility, 1 might conclude, with equal force, that the perception of 
the convexity and the magnitude is immediate and original, as the perception 
of mere length and breadth. Where all things are equal, we cannot justly 
deny to one what we allow to another.. He who affirms, that, in looking at a 
sphere, he can separate, as elements of his.sensation, the colour and the con- 
vexity, may be allowed to use this argument of impossibility, as proof of ori- 
ginal connexion, in the other case. But itis only a person so privileged by 
nature,—and where is such a person to be found ?—who can fairly use it. 

We are able, indeed,—not while we continue to look at the. sphere, but 
with a sort of mental effort, afterwards to separate the colour from the con- 


a 


_-vexity, and to imagine the same colour united with any other surface, plane 
— ~ or concave,—the reason of which is very evident. Our sensation of colour 

e not been uniformly associated with one species of extension, but with all 
3 varieties ; and may, therefore, be suggested in possible co-existence with 


all. In all these varieties, however, two dimensions have been constantly 
implied ; and, therefore, the association of eer with these is complete and 
indissoluble. If every surface in nature had been convex, it is by no means 
improbable, that we should have found the same diffic i i 


, In attempting to 
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te colour from convexity, which we now find, in attempting to separate 

it from mere length and breadth. : ng a A 

It is the same, in various other affections of the mind, as in our sensations. 
There are feelings, which we cannot separate from other feelings, and which, 
we yet know, must have been originally separate. I might refer to the silent 

owth and maturity of almost every passion, of which the mind is suscepti- 
Ble. But there is sufficient proof, even in affections, which ‘seem instanta- 
neous. The mother, when she looks at her babe, cannot behold it without 
feelings, very different from those, which the same form and. colour, in 
another infant, would have excited ; and yet, impossible as it.is to separate, 
in this case, the mere visual sensation, from that emotion of happy and in- 
stant fondness which accompanies it, there is surely no natural connexion of 

the emotion, with the mere length, and breadth, and colour. ~ 
_ The impossibility of separating the sensation of colour from the notion of 
extension, it appears, then, is not a decisive proof of an. original connexion 
ese ; for, if it were decisive, it would prove still mere ;—and we might, 
from this alone, assert with equal confidence, the original visual perception of 
three dimensions, as that of two, and of the magnitude and figure, which we 
term tangible, as much as of those, which we have chosen to term visible. 
It is surely as little possible for us, when we open our eyes on some wide and 
magnificent landscape, to separate the colour, as a mere visual sensation, 
from the field, the mountain, the forest, the stream, the sky, as to separate it 
from the half inch, or inch of our retina, of the perception of which we have 
no consciousness in any case; and it is too much for those who, deny the im- 
‘mediate perception of those greater magnitudes, to urge, in proof of the ne- 
“cessary original perception of this inch or half inch, what, if valid in any 
respect, must establish no less the proposition which they deny, than the 
proposition which they affirm. 

But it will be said, there is truly a certain figure of the part of the retina, 
on which the light falls. The fact is undeniable. But the question is, not 
whether such a figure exist, but whether the perception of the figure neces- 
sarily form a part of the sensation. The brain, and nervous system in gene- 
ral, are of a certain form, when they. are affected in any manner. But it 
does not, therefore, follow,—as the fact. sufficiently shows,—-that the know- 
ledge of this form constitutes any part of the changeful feeling of the mo- 
ment. ‘To confine ourselves, however, to the mere senses,—it is not in the 
organ of sight only, that the nervous matter is of a certain shape :—it is ex- 
panded into some shape or other, i every organ. When the whole, or a 
part, therefore, of the olfactory organ, is affected by the rays of odour, if I 
may so term them, we might, with exactly the same ground for our belief, 
suppose, that the knowledge of a certain extension must accompany the fra- 
grance, because a certain nervous expanse is, in this case, affected, as that 
the notion of a certain extension must, for the same reason, and for the same 
reason alone, accompany the sensation of colour. It is because the same 
light, which acts upon the organ of one person, may be made visible to 
another, that we conceive it more peculiarly to be figured, as it were, on |} 
nervous expanse, when it is not in itself truly more figured, than the num 
of co-existing particles of odour, which affect the nerve of smell. We can- 
not exhibit the particles of odour, however, acting on the nostril of any one. 
But, when the eye is dissected from its orbit, we can show the image of a 
luminous body, distinctly formed upon the retina. We, the observers of the 
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dissected eye, have thus a clearer notion of the length and breadth of. 
nervous matter affected in the one case than 
the dissected eye that ig takes place; and as the living eye, and the liy- 
ing nostrils, are alike affected in more than one physical point, we must 
surely admit, that in both cases, and in both cases equally, a certain length 
and breadth are affected, and that there is an olfactory figure as truly asa 
visible figure. ‘The mere visibility of the image to another person cannot 
diahthe nature of the organic affection itself to the sentient individual. if 
the olfactory figure be not necessarily accompanied with the perception 0 
extension, there is no stronger reason a prtort, to suppose that what is termed 
the visible figure,—which is nothing more than a similar affection of a nervous 
expanse,—should be accompanied with the knowledge of the part of the 
retina affected. aad 
These arguments, however, though they seem to me to invalidate com- 
pletely the only arguments which I can imagine to be urged in support = 
original perception of figure by the eye, are, negative only. But there is 
also a positive argument, which seems’ to me truly decisive, against the sup- 
posed necessary perception of visible figure,—that it implies the blending of 
things which cannot be blended.. If the mere visual sensation of colour 
imply, in itself, no figure, I can conceive it to be blended with any figure; 
but not so, if it imply, in itself, a.fixed definite figure, so essential to the very 
sensation of the colour, that without it the colour could not for a single mo- 
ment be perceived. During the whole time, then, in which ] am gazing on 
a wide landscape, there is, according to the opinion of those who contend 
for the necessary perception of visible figure, not.colour merely, but a hans 


small coloured expanse, of definite outline, constantly perceived—since, 


without this, colour itself could not be perceived ; and, during all this tim, 
there is also a notion of a figure of avery different kind, of three. dimensio: S 
and of magnitude almost infinitely greater, combined, not with colour merely, 
but with the same coloured expanse. There must, therefore, be some pos- 
sible combination of these forms and magnitudes ;. since it is the colour ahi 
we perceive that is blended with the tangible magnitudes suggested. Now, 
though there are certain feelings which nay co-exist and unite, it appears to 
me, that there are others which cannot be so blended. I may combine, for 
example, my notion of a plane or convex surface, with my notion of white- 
ness or blueness, hardness or softness, roughness or smoothness ; but I can- 
not blend my notions of these two surfaces, the plane and the conyex, as one 
surface, both plane and convex, more than I can think of a whole which is 
less than a fraction of itself, or a square, of which the sides are not equal, and 
the angles equal only to three right angles. ‘The same blue or white surface 
cannot appear to me, then, at once plane and convex, as it must do if there 
be a visible figure of one exact outline co-existing with the tactual figure 
which is of a different, outline; nor, even though the surface were in both 
cases plane, can it appear to me, at the same moment, half an inch square, 
and many feet square. All this must be done, however, as often as we open 
our eyes, if there be truly any perception of visible figure co-existing with 
ne mere suggestions of touch. The visible figure of the sphere, on which 1 
fixed my gaze, is said to be a plane of two dimensions inseparable from 
_ colour, and this inseparable colour must. yet be combined with the sphere, 
which I perceive distinctly to be convex. According to the common theory, 
therefore, it is at once, to my perception, convex and plane ; and, if the 
Pe sie 
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sphere be a large one, it is perceived, at the same moment, to bea sphere of | 
many feet in diameter, and a.plane cirei lar ra ae the diameter of a , 


ties would, indeed, require some powerful arguments to justify it; yet it has — 
been asserted, not merely without positive evidence, as if not standinginneed 
of any proof, but in absolute opposition to our consciousness ; and the Pilg 5 ‘a 
arguments which we can even imagine te be urged for it, are, as we have ~ : 
seen, ofno weiglit,—or would tend as much to prove the original visual $64; 4 
ception of tangible figures, as of the figure that is termed visible. ke 
Is it not at least more probable, therefore, that though, like the particles 
of odour when they act apon our nostrils, the rays of light affect a portion of 
the retina, sd as to produce on it an image, which, if the eye were’ separated 
from its orbit, and its coats dissected, might be a@ distinct visible figure to the 
eye of another observer ; this figure of the portion of the retina affected, 
enters as little into the simple original sensation of sight, as the figure of the, 
portion of the olfactory nervous expanse, when it is affected, enters into the 
sensation of smell ?—and that, when the simple affection of sight is blended 
with the ideas of suggestion, in what are termed the acquired perceptions of 
vision,—as, for example, in the perception of a sphere,—it is colour only 
which is blended with the large convexity, and not a small coloured plane ?— 
which small coloured plane being necessarily limited in extent and form, so . 
as never to be larger than the retina itself, cannot blend with various forms =, 
and magnitudes, and which, if it could even be supposed to constitute apart =, 
of the convexity of a sphere perceived by us, still could not diffuse its own 
ee inseparable colour over the whole magnitude of the sphere. ~ 
IT have stated to you my own opinion with respect to visible figure,—an 
opinion, which to myself, I confess, appears almost certain, or, at least, far 
more probable than the opinion generally entertained, that has no evidence 
in our consciousness at any one moment of vision to support it. Buton-sub= 
jects of this kind, which are in themselves so.very subtile, and, therefore, so | 
liable to error, | must beg you, at all times, and especially when the opposite. 
sentiment has the authority of general belief, to consider any opinion, which 
I may submit to you, as offered more to your reflection, than for your passive 
adoption of it. If I wish you,—reverently, indeed, but still freely, —to weigh 
the evidence of doctrines of philosophy, which are sanctioned even by the 
greatest names of every age, | must wish you still more, because it will be 
still more your duty, to weigh well the evidence of opinions that come to you, 
with no other authority than that of one very fallible individual. 
In looking back on the senses which we have been considering, what a 
boundless field do we seem already to have been endeavouring to traverse ! 
and how admirable would the mind have been, even though it had been - 
capable of no other office than that of representing, in the union of all its sen- 
sations, as in a living mirror of the universe, the splendid conceptions of the 
great Being who formed it; or rather of creating anew in itself, that very 
niverse which it represents and admires! ‘ 
uch is the power of the senses ;—of ; : . 
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HISTORY OF OPINIONS REGARDING PERCEPTION. 
| Genrtiemen, in my last Lecture, I brought to a conclusion my remarks 
on Vision, with an inquiry into the justness of the universal belief, that, in the — 
perception of objects by this sense, there are two modifications of extension, 
a visible as well as a tangible figure; the one originally. and immediately 
»» perceived by the eye, the other suggested by former experience. J stated, 
at considerable length, some arguments which induce me to believe, in oppo- 
sition to the universal doctrine,~—that, in what are termed the acquired per- 
- _ eeptions of sight, there is not this union of two separate figures of different 
_— dimensions, which cannot be combined ‘with each other, more than the 
~ © mathematical conceptions of a square and a circle can be combined in the 
conception of one simple figure ; that the original sensations of colour, though, 
like the sensations of smell or taste, and every other species of sensation, 
arising from affections of definite portions of nervous stibstance, do not in- 
~. yolve the perception of this definite outline, more:than mere fragrance or 
sweetness, but that the colour is perceived by us as figured, only in conse~ 
_ quence of being blended by intimate associations with the feelings commonly 
ascribed to touch. Philosophers, indeed, have admitted, or, at least, must 
admit, that we have no consciousness of that which they yet mam oy 
stantly taking place, and that the only figure which does wuly seem: 
in vision, to be combined with colour, is that which they term tangi 
” that, for example, we cannot look at a coloured sphere of four feet sep, 
without perceiving a coloured figure, which is that of a sphere four feet in 
diameter, and not a plain circular surface of the diameter of half an inch; 
«yet, though we have no consciousness of perceiving any such small coloured 
“circle, and have no reason to believe that such a perception takes place, they 
still contend, without any evidence whatever, that we see at saney — 
what we do not remember to have ever seen. , 
After our very full discussion of the general phoncinen a ervep or 
as common to all our senses, and as peculiarly modified in the di 
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of our sensations,—I might now quit a subject, to which its primary interest 


__as the origin of our knowledge, bas led me to pay, perhaps, a di 
ate attention. But besides the theories, to the consideration 0 wi ‘ 

_ general inquiry has incidentally led us, there are some hypothetical opinions 

“on the subject, of which it is necessary that you should know at least the 

outline,—not because they throw any real light eth the - nomena of percep- 

tion, but because, extravagantly hypothetical as th ; they are a 

* Young's Night Thoughts, VI. v, 420—427. 429, pote 435, 436. oh 
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which, I trust, therefore, 
forgotten. 

In sensation, I consider the feeling of the si to be the simnplé ofthat of 
the presence of the object ; ; or, at least, of some change, which the presence 
of the object produces in the sensorial organ. The object has the power of 
affecting the mind ; the mind is susceptible of being affected by the object, 
—that is to say, when the organ, in consequence of the presence of the ex- 
ternal object, exists in a certain state, the affection of the mind immediately 
follows. If the object were absent, in any particular case, the mind would 

_ not exist in the state which constitutes the sensation ‘produced by it; and, if 
- the susceptibility of the. mind had been different, the object might have 
“existed, as now, without any subsequent sensation... In all this series of mre 
changes, or affections, in consequence of certain other preceding changes, or 
affections, though a part of the series be material, and another part mental, 
there is truly, as I have repeatedly remarked to you, no more mystery than 
in any other series of changes, in which the series is not in matter and mind 
successively, but exclusively in one or the other. ‘There is a change of state 
of one substance, in consequence of a change of. some sort-in another sub- 
stance; and this mere sequence of change after change is all which we know 
in-either case. The same Almighty. Being, who formed the various sub- 
stances to which we give the name of matter, formed also the. substance to 
which we give the name of mind ; and the qualities with which he endowed’ 
them, for those gracious ends which he intended’ them to answer, are mere 
susceptibilities of ‘change, by which, in certain circumstances, they begin... 3 
immediately to exist in different»states. ‘The'weight of a body is its ten- Pe 
dency to other bodies, varying according to the masses and distances;—in 
this instance, the quality may be said to be strictly material. The greenness — 
or Tedness ascribed to certain rays of light, are words expressive merely 62 4% 
es'that arise in the mind when these rays are present on the retina | 
case, the quality, though ascribed to the material rays as antec 
involves the consideration of a certain change of state in the mind which the’ 
affect. But the greenness or redness, though involving the consideration 
both of mind affected, and matter affecting, is not less conceivable by us as a_ 
quality of matter than the weight, which “also involves the consideration of 
two substances, affecting and affected, though both go under the name of © 
matter alone. All the sequences of pheapipena are mysterious, or none to 
are so. 
It is wonderful that the presence ofa loadstone should cause a piece of i ind 
- to approach i it; and that.the presence of the moon, in different parts of the 
_ heavens, should be continually altering the relative tendencies of all the par- 
i ‘our earth. In like manner, it is, indeed, wonderful, that a hee ~4 
b ily organs should be followed by a change of state of the min 
state of our mind by a change of state of our bodily organs; but it is not 
_ more wonderful, than that matter should act on distant matter, or that one es 
, 2 of the mind, should be followed by another affection of the mind, 
which we know in either case, when matter acts upon ‘matter, or 
ts upon mind, is that a certain. change of one substance has fol- 
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lowed a certain chen e of another substance, 
cumstances exactl ler, it is expected by 
experience of this sequer e of changes alike cases 
experience, we could not, in either case, have predived 1 a rb 
This view of causation, however,—as not more atintellgible in the fosin 
procal sequences of events in matter and mind than in their separate “nn 


ces,—could not occur to philosophers while they retained their myster 
belief o of secret lmks, connecting every observed antecedent with its obser 
‘consequent ; ; since mind and matter seemed, by-their very nature, yeas i 
tible of any such common bondage. A peculiar difficulty, therefore, as y 
yell suppose, was felt, in the endeavour to account for their mutual. 
ecessions of phenomena, which vanishes, when the necessity of any con- 
necting links in causation is shown to be falsely assumedé 
_» In their views of perception, therefore, as a mental effect produced by a 
ymveterial cause, philosophers appear to have been embarrassed by two great. 
Oe difficulties -the production of this effect by remote objects,;—as when we 
+ ook at the sun and stars, in their: almost’ inconceivable distances above our 
ds ;\and the production of this effect by a substance, which hasno com= 
mon property that renders it capable of being linked with the mind in the 
. manner supposed to be necessary for causation. \'These two supposed diffi- 
culties appear, to me, to have led to all the “a hypotheses that hate nnem 


he advanced with respect to perception. ig 
es The former of these’ difficulties,—in the remoteness of the we por 
 eeived,—even though the principle had not been false which supposes, that 


> a change cannot take place in any substance, in consequence of the change 
%, of position of a distant ‘object,—a principle, which the,gravitation of every _ 
~ atom disproves,—arose, it is evident, from false views of the real objects of ~ 
me perception. It was on this account, that 1 was at some pains, when we enter-— 
_ ed on our inquiry into the nature of perception, to show the futility of thedis- — 
“y ” ction Lic is made of objects that act immediately on the senses, and 
ae which act on them through a medium,—the medium, in this case, 
me hght in vision, and the vibrating air in sound, being the real object of the 
a "particular sense,—and the reference to a more remote object being the 
oa not of the simple original sensation, at of koorenee proviongy: ac- 


a a a 


a « ofa 7 on mistake as to the real object of pateebidlny and the supposed difficulty 

het” tion at a distance, must have had very considerable influence in pro- 

ose ag the Peripatetic doctrine of perception by species, of which the om 
if % ; 

x i s machinery, seems to have been little more than a contrivance for 

SiG ng ; 


g; as it were, the: distance between the senses and the objects th 
: sed to act on them. “ According to this doctrine, every object $ 

¢ at throwing off certain shadowy films,or resemblances of itself, w 

a 

4a “may be. directly present to our organs of sense, at whatever d 
objects may be, from which they flowed. \ These species or phan 
- the belief of the separate existence of which must have been gre 
by another tenet of the same school, with respect to form as essen 

tinct from the matter with which it is united, were supposed to be t 

hh in a manner, wl ich there was no great anxiety to explain, to the bi 

“* to the mind i itself. I need not detail to you the precsieae which the: 
sible species, through the intervention of what were termed the acti 
passive intellect, were said to become, at last, intelligible species, so 
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dented vit ou racing all the further modifications, of which the 
eee apable, if I may speak so lightly of follies that have a name, 
, for more than a thousand years, was the most venerable of human 


james, to pass them current as wisdom,—and which were received and 
honoured as wisdom by the wise of so many generations. -- = 
~ Lcannot pay you so very poor a’compliment, as to suppose it necessary to 
employ a single moment of your time in confuting what is not only a mere — 
hypothesis, (and an hypothesis which leaves all the real difficulties of per- 
ception precisely as before,) but which, even as an hypothesis, is absolutely. 
_ inconceivable. If vision had been our only sense, we might, perhaps, have 
understood, at least, what was meant by the species, that directly produce 

our’vistial images. But what is the phantasm of a sound or an‘odour? or 

what species is:it, which, at one moment, produces only. the feeling of cold, 
yor hardness, or'figure, when a knife is pressed against us, andthe next mo- © 

Ment, when it-penetrates the skin, the pain of a cut? The knife itself : 4 


exactly the same unaltered knife, when it is merely pressed against the ha 
and when it produces the incision ; and the difference, therefore, in the tw f 
eases, must arise, not from any species which it is constantly throwing off, %, 
since these would be the same, at ‘every moment, but from some state of 
difference in the mere nerves affected. pial a 
~ Tfear, however, that I have already fallen into the folly which I professed tat 
to avoid,—the folly of attempting to confute, what, considered in itself, is 9 
not: worthy of being seriously confuted, and scarcely worthy even of being 
‘proved to be ridiculous. Jt must be remembered, however, in justice to its 
author, that the doctrine of: perception, by intermediate phantasms, is nota 
- single opinion alone, but a’part of a system of opinions, and that there are 
‘many errors, which, if considered singly; appear too extravagant for the © | 
4 assent of any rational mind, that-lose much of this extravagance, by combi- 
nation with other errors as extravagant. Whatever difficultiesthe hypothesis = 
of species involved, it at least seemed to remove the supposed difficulty. jn 
perception at a distance, and by the half spiritual tenuity of the sensible 
images, seemed also to afford a sort of. intermediate link, for the connexion 
of mattér with mind; thus appearing to obviate, or at least to lessen, the twe 
eat difficulties, which I suppose to have given occasion to the p 
Hypothesis on this subject. ' tet i che 
_ When the doctrine of species, as modified, in the dark and barren age 
Viaie 
choolmen could give to it, had, at length, lost that empire, whicl 
r should have possessed, the original difficulty of accounting for percep- 
ed as before. If the cause was to be linked, in some manner or 
its effect, how was matter, so different in all its properties, tobe 
d with mind? hor hee ge Cai Tae eS 
jortest possible mode of obviating this difficulty, was, by denying 
direct causation whatever took place between our mind and ov 
ans; and hence arose the system of occasional causes, as mndinaaheee 
distinguished of the followers of Des Cartes,—a system, which e 
1, that there is no direct agency of our mind on matter, or of matter 
nind,—that we are as little capable of moving our own limbs by our 
1, as of moving, by our volition, the limbs of any other person,—as 


t 


a 


by all the additional absurdities, which the industrious sa 
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little capable of perceiving the rays of light, that have entered our own 
as the rays which have fallen on any other eyes,—that our percep 
» voluntary movement is, therefore, to be referred, in every case, to t 
| mediate agency of the Deity, the presence of rays of light, within our eye, 
» being the mere occasion on which the Deity hiriself affects our mind with 
; vision, as our desire of moving our.limbs is the mene occasion, on which the 
‘ Deity himself puts our limbs in motion. or 
: It is of so much importance to have a full conviction of the dependence 
all events on the great Source of Being, that it is necessary to strip the de 
trine, as much as possible, of every thing truly objectionable, lest, in abande 
ing what is objectionable, we should be tempted to abandon also the impor 
Es tant truth associated with it. The power of God is so magnificent in itself, 
vat it is only when we attempt to add to it in our conception, that we run ~ 
some risk of degrading what it must always be impossible for us to elevate. 
; That the changes which take place, whether in mind or in matter, are all, 
ultimately, resolvable into the will of the Deity, who formed alike the spiritual — 
i and material system of the universe, making the earth a habitation worthy of — 


~~ its noble inhabitant,—and man an inhabitant almost worthy of that scene of 
divine magnificence, in which he is placed, is a truth, as convincing to our 
i on, as it is delightful to our devotion. What confidence do we feel, in 
our joy, at the thought of the Eternal Being, from whom. it flows, as if the 
very thought gave at once security and ‘sanetity to our delight ; and how 
consolatory, in our little hour of suffering to think of Him who wills our hap- 

_ |. piness, and who knows how to produce it, even from’ sorrow itself, by -that 
ower which called light from the original darkness, and still seems to call, 
Bie of a similar gloom, the sunshine of every morning. Every joy thus be- — 
comes gratitude,—every sorrow resignation. The eye which looks to Heaven — 
seems, when it turns again to the scenes of earth, to bring down with it a — 


ig 


| 
; 


‘he pass radiance, like the very beaming of the presence of the Divinity, whi 
t sheds on every object on which it gazes,—a light at a 
t a. 
H Dy ! * ai . . fom oe , 
“Paes ae “That gilds all forms — 
a a Terrestrial, in the vast and the minute; _ wee 
The unambiguous footsteps of the God, ' 
Who gives its lustre to an insect’s wing, ‘ 


And wheels .His throne upon the rolling worlds,’”* 


a 


That the Deity, in this sense, as the Creator of the world, and willer of 

all those great ends, which the laws of the universe accomplish,—is the 

_ author of the physical changes which take place in it, is then most true,—~ 
as it is most true also, that the same Power, who gave the universe its laws, — 

can, for the particular purposes of his. providence, vary these at pleasure. 
But there is no reason to suppose, that the objects which he has made sure 
for some ends, have, as made by him, no efficacy, no power of being instru-_ 
~~ mental, to his own great purpose, merely because whatever power they can 

be supposed to have, must. have been derived from the Fountain of all power. 

It is, indeed, only as possessing this power, that we know them to exist ; and 

__ their powers, which the doctrine of occasional causes would destroy alto- 
nf gether, are, relatively to us, their whole existence. It is by affecting us that — 

‘Bs they are known to us. Such is the nature of the mind, and of light, for 

_ example, that light cannot be present, or, at least, the sensorial organ cannot 


_ 8 
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4B, _ * Cowper’s Task, Book V. vy. 810—814. 
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ffection of min , which constitutes vision. If light have not this power of 
affecting us with sensation, it is, with respect to us, nothing,—for we know it 


to ppose that there is nothing, without us, which excites these feelings, is 
to suppose, that there is no matter without, as far.as we are capable of form-_ 


of Berkeley ; for, as the Deity is, in this system, himself ‘the author 
y change, the only conceivable use of matter, which cannot affect us, 
ore than if it were not in existence, must be as a remembrance, to Him who > 
is Omniscience itself, at what particular moment he is to excite a feeling in— 
the mind of soine one of his sensitive creatures, and of what particular kind — 
that feeling is to be; as if the Omniscient could stand in. need of any memo- 
rial, to-excite,in our mind any feeling, which it is His wish tq-excite, and 
which is to be traced wholly to his own immediate agency. | Matter -then, 
according to this system, has no relations to us; and all.its relations are to. on 
the Deity alone.. The assertors of the doctrine, indeed, seem to consider it, 
as representing, in a more sublime light, the. divine Omnipresence, by ex- ~~ 
hibiting it to our conception, as the only power in nature ; but they might, in _ 
like manner, affirm, that the creation of the infinity of worlds, with all the — 
life and happiness that are diffused over them, rendered less instead of more. 

sublime, the existence of Him, who, till then, was the sole existence ; for 

power, that is derived, derogates as little from the primary power, as derived 

fis derogates from the Being from whom it flows. Yet the assertors” 
Ww 


f this doctrine, who. conceive, that light has no effect in vision, are perfectly — 
ling to admit that light exists, or. rather, are strenuous affirmers of its 
existence, and are anxious only to prove, in their zeal, for the glory of Him, — 
de it, and who makes nothing in vain, that this, and all His wor o 
‘no purpose. Light, they contend, has no influence whatever. Itis 
e capable of exciting sensations of colour, as of exciting a sensation of — 


the divine nature, in our conception, that it can scarcely be conceived by the — 
mind, without lessening, in some degree, the sublimity of the Author of the — 
universe, by lessening, or rather destroying, all the sublimity of the universe — 
which he has made. What is that idle mass of matter, which cannot affect 


us, or be known to us, or to any other created being, more than if it were 
pe If the Deity produces, in every case, by his own immediate operation, 


all those feelings which we term sensations or perceptions, he does not first 
reate a multitude of inert and cumbrous worlds, invisible to every eye b 
is own, and incapable of affecting any thing whatever, that he may know _ 
when to operate, as he would have operated before. ‘This is not the awful . 
‘simplicity of that Omnipresence, +4, a atl 
Mek. 
sa 


“ Whose word leaps forth at once to its effect ; my 
Who calls for things that are not, and they come.’” 
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_ If, indeed, the complication of the process could remove any difficulty 
which truly exists, or even any difficulty which is supposed to exist, the 
system might be more readily adopted by that human weakness, to which 
the removal of a single difficulty is of so much value. But the very attempt 
to remove the difficulty, is merely by presenting it in another form. Omni- 


potent, as the Creator is, he 4s still, like that mind which he has formed — 
_ after his own image, a spiritual Being ; and though there can be no question — 


as to the extent of his power over matter, the operation of this infinite power 
j is as little conceivable by us, in any other way than as a mere antec 
of change, as the reciprocal limited action of mind and matter, in man, and 

™ » the objects which he perceives and nioves. “It is itself indeed, a proof of 
.. . § action of this very kind ; and to state it, with the view of obviating any diffi- — 
_ culty that may be supposed to:be*involved in the mutual influence of mind — 
and matter, seems as absurd, as it would'be for a sophist, who should profess — 

: to believe, fromm an: examination of the wings of birds, that theit heavy pi- 


nions are incapable of bearing them through the air, to illustrate his paradox — 
‘. by the majestic soaring of the eagle, when he mounts still higher and higher — 
_ through the sunshine that encircles him, before he stoops from his height — 


7s 2 . : : * fo em : 4 
© above the clouds, to the ¢liffs which he deigns to make his lowly home. ~* 
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ted, under that name, has not the less continued, by a mere 
ge of denomination, to receive the assent of philosophers, who rejected 
‘it under its ancient name. It is, indeed; ‘the spirit of this system alone, 
which gives any sense whatever to the distinction that is universally made of 
uses, as physical and efficient,—a distinction which implies, that, beside 
e dents and consequents, in a series of changes, which are supposed 
no mutual influence, and might, therefore, be antecedent and conse- 
| any other order,—there is some intervening agency, which is, in 
ent of the series, the true efficient. Matter, in short, does not ac 
, nor mind on matter. The physical cause, in this nomenelat 
exists for no purpose, as being absolutely inefficient; or, in other words. 
itely incapable of producing change whatever, is the occasional 
of the re; and all which was cum- 
4 brous and superfluous in the one, is equally cumbrous and superfluous in the 
other. On this subject, however, which gates at large in a. 
work on Cause and Effect, I need not add any remarks to those which 
offered in an early part of the course. It is sufficient, at present, to point 


His opinions, on this subject, are delivered, at great length, in the second 


‘. ‘ 
. volume of his Search of Truth—ZLa Recherche dela Veritte—a work which 


a ol is distinguished by much eloquence, and by many very profound remarks on 
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oe of occasional causes, though it ceased to be known, or at least 


| REGARDING PERCEPTION. 0) 
_ knows too well, to think of studying its details. All that is necessary, to give 
him his just reputation, is merely that he should have written less. He is at 
present known, chiefly as the author of a very absurd hypothesis. He would 
have been Com and studied, and honoured, a8 very acute observer of 
our nature, if he had never composed those parts of his work, to which, 
probably, when he thought of other generations, he looked as to the basis of 
prmeeree fame. « ais : ® 
_ ~His hypothesis, as many of you probably know, is, that we perceive not 4,» 
objects themselves, but the ideas of them which are.in God. m4 
He begins his supposed demonstration of, this paradox with a sort of mega-  * 
tive proof, by attempting to show the inadequacy of every other mode of © 
lecounting for our perception of the ideas, of things; for I need scarcely 
state to you, what is involved in the very enunciation of his metaphysics 
theorem,—that he regards zdeas as distinct from perception itself, not th 
mind affected ina certain manner, but something separate and independent 
of the mind. | ; 
_ He then proceeds to his positive proof, asserting, in the first place, that it 
-is “ absolutely necessary that.God should have in himself the ideas of all the 
’ beings which he has created, since otherwise he could not have produced 
them ;”* and, in the second place, that God is united to our soul by his. pre 
sence, “so that he may be said to have that relation of place to t 
which space has to body.”+ | Wherever the human mind is, there ‘ 
and consequently all the ideas which are in God. .. We have thus a fund of 
all the ideas necessary for perception, and a fund, which, in consequence of 
the ubiquity of the divine mind, is ever present, requiring, therefore, forour 
gpreantion of them, only that divine will, without which no change can tak 
ace. ae | 
en hat perception takes place, by the presence of this one stock of i 
lly present in the divine mind, with which every other mind.is l 
an by the creation of an infinite number of*ideas-in ea 


ey 


~mind,—he conceives to be proved by various reasons,—by the greater sim- 
plicity of this mode,—by its peculis conse? with that state of depen- 
dence on the divine Being, as the source of all light, in which the mind of ; 
man is represented in many passages of Scripture,—by various notions, such q 
as those of infinity, genera, species, &c. the universality of which he con- 
ceived to be inconsistent with the absolute unity and limitation of every idea, 
that does not derive a sort of infinity from the mind in wliich it exists,—and 
by some other reasons, very mystical and very feeble, in ~— though it 
may not be difficult to discover what their author meant, it is certainly very 
difficult to conceive, how a mind so acute as his, could have: be nin = 


by them: ag « Oy 
~ It is, deed, only this relation of the mind of Malebranche to his 
very strange hypothesis, which there is any interest in tracing ; for, thoug 
Ihave thought it my duty to give you a slight sketch of the hypothesis itself, 
as a part of the general history of our science, with which the reputation and 
Tonics of its author render it necessary for you to have some acquaintance, . Sag 
Iam far frora thinking that it can throw any light on our speculations, i oe 
present improved state of the Science of Mind. I shall not waste your 1 
therefore, with pointing out to you the innumerable objections to his hy; 

thesis, which, after the view already given by me of the si aces: 
* Recherche deda Verité, Liv. WI.e.vii 

Vou. I. 39 
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| ' perception, are, I trust, so manifest, as not to require to be pointed out. It 
“may be more interesting to consider, in the history of the Philosophy of 


Mind, what circumstances led to the formation of the hypothesis. » 


. In ‘the first place 1 may remark, that, notwithstanding his veneration for — 


i the greater number of the opinions of Des Cartes, Malebrancherunfortunately 


“had not adopted the very enlightened views of that eminent philosopher, with 


‘respect to the nature of zdeas. He considered them as existing distinct from 


the sentient or percipient mind,—-and, reasoning very justly from this error, — 
¥ 


: ‘ot casually, but according to conceptions, that must have preceded creation, 


‘ of Plato, in one of the most celebrated of his doctrines, and certainly one off 
t the most ‘poetical,—which, though a term of praise .that usually does not 


imply much excellence’ of philosophy, is the species of praise-to which the 


osophy of Plato has the justest claim. It has been delivered, m very — 
athe 
powerful verse, by one: of our own poets, who describes himself as, in sci- 
a follower of the genius of ancient Greece, and: whom was worthy of the | 
mas presence of that majestic guide : ih soe 
>i Ki 
a “ Ere the indians sun 
Sprang from the east, or ’mid the vault of night 
The moon suspended her serener lamp! " 
Ere mountains, woods, or streams, adorn’d the globe 
Or Wisdom taught the sons of men her lore,— ere Lh. ae 
‘hen lived the Almighty One, then, deep retired 
n his unfathom’d essence, view’d the forms, 
The forms eternal of created things; — > a 
The radiant sun, the moon’s nocturnal lamp, 
The mountains, woods, and streams, 'the rolling globe, 
‘And Wisdom’s mien celestial. From the first 
Of days, on'them, his love divine, he fix’d Sule ooM ethen 
His admiration, till, in time complete, . é : ef " 
What he admired and loved, his vital smile wy 
Unfolded into being. Hence, the breath : iS , . 
Of life, informing each organic frame ; ; ; 
Fetes ‘Hence, the green earth, and wild resounding waves; . 
Hence, light and shade alternate, warmth and cold, 
And clear autumnal skies, and vernal showers, ' 
And all the fair veneaty of things. a. % s 7 


“Its is in the writings of St. Augustine, however,—who had himself imbibed 

- a considerable portion of the spirit of the Platonic philosophy,—that the true 
source of the hypothesis, which we are now reviewing, is to be found. This 
Paes eminent father of the church,—whose acuteness and. eloquence would 
ave entitled him to very high consideration, even though his works had 
related to subjects less interesting to man, than those noble subjects of which 
‘ treat,—seems to have met with peculiar honour from the French theo- 

~ logians, and to have given a very evident direction to their intellectual inqui- 

. ries. It is indeed-impossible to read, the works of any of the theological 
ee eo hiicdie of that country, without meeting: with constant references to 
» the ppinipns i Austin, and» an implied reference, even where it. is not 


stine, to sich: I particularly. allude, is that me 
* * Plétsuresiof ennai Book I. v.59—78. 


* "inferred their presence in the eeliad of the Deity,—who formed the universe, a 


; he tithe archetypes, or exemplars, of'all that was to be created. This opinion, — 
s to the eternal forms subsisting in the divine mind, agrees exactly with that — 


sty to. the very neinince most. analogous to those of. 
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forms the principal doctrine of his metaphysical philosophy,—that there is a 
supreme eternal universal T'ruth, which is intimately present to every mind, 
and in which all minds alike perceive the truths, which all alike are, as it 
‘were, necessitated to believe,—the truths of arithmetic and geometry, for 

es and the primary essential truths of morality. 

These truths we feel to be efernal, because we feel that they are not con- 
tingent on the existence of those who perceive them, but were, and are, and 
must for ever be the same; and we feel also, that the ¢rwih is one, whatever 
be the number of individuals that perceive it, and is:not converted into many 
truths, merely by the multitude of believers. “ If,” says he, “in discoursing 
of any truth, I perceive that to be true which yow say, and you perceive that 
to be true which I say,—where, I pray you, do we'both see this at the very 
moment? I certainly see it not in. you, nor you in me,—but both see it in 
that unchangeable truth, which is beyond and above our ind@icasgayne. 
*St ambo videmus verum esse quod dicis, et ambo-videmus verum esse | 
dico, ubi, queso, id videmus? Nec ego utique in te, nee tu in 
ambo in ipsa que supra mentes nostras ‘eat incommutabili veritate.’ % 

You must not conceive that I am contending for the justness of the opinion 
which I am now stating to-you—I state it merely as illustrative of the system 
of Malebranche. If we suppose, with Augustine, that there is one eternal 
Truth, which contains all truths, and is ‘present to all minds that perceive i 
it the areths which it contains, it is but one step more, and scarcely one step 
more, to believe that our ideas of all things are contained and perceive 1 
one omnipresent Mind, to which all other minds are united, and which i 
itself the eternal Truth, that is present to all. - Indeed, some of the passages 
which are quoted in the Search of Truth, from St. Ansa show how strongly 
the author conceived his own opinions to be sanctioned by that gent 

‘authority. is 

_ For some of the happiest applications which have been made of th 
ancient system of Christian metaphysics, 1 may refer you particula 
works of Fenelon,—to his demonstration of the existence of God, for sel 
ple,—in which many of the most abstract subtleties of the Metaphysics of 
Augustine become living and eloquent, in the reasonings of this amiable 
writer, who knew so well how to give, to every subject which he treated, the 
tenderness of his own heart, and the persuasion and devout confidence of his 
own undoubting belief. 

In this Protestant country, in which the attention of theologians has been 
almost exclusively devoted to the Scriptures themselves, and little compara- 
tive attention paid to the writings of the Fathers,—unless, as strictly illustra- 
tive of the texts of Scripture, or of the mere History of the Church,—the 
influence of the metaphysical opinions of St. Austin is less to be traced ; and 
the argument drawn from the eternal omnipresent ideas of unity, and number 
and infinity, on which so much stress is laid’ by Catholic philosophers, in 
demonstrating the existence of God, is hence scarcely to be found at all, or, 
at least, occupies a very ineéreidevable place, in the numerous works OF our 
pe tl on the same great saner: The system of Malebranche ight 


by | its very veo = more likely to arise, | 
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HISTORY OF OPINIONS REGARDING y PRRCRPTIbN CONCLUDEDON THE i 


. BRYURNAL re ee COMBINED WITH DESIRE, OR ON ATTENTION: 


. 


Iw my last ‘ian gentlemen, I gave you a slight shiisels of some theo- 
ries,—or, to speak more accurately, of some hypothetical conjectures, which 


have been formed with respect to perception,—pointing out to, you, .at the - 


same time, the two supposed difficulties which appear to me to have led-to 
them, in false views of the real objects of. perception, and of the nature of 
causation ; the difficulty of accounting, with these false views, for the sup- 


bond of connexion.. 


Of ‘such hypotheses, we considered shinee deals dsieieal of the Peripa- q 
tetics as to perception by species, or shadowy films, that flow from the objeet — 
‘to the organ,—the Cartesian doctrine of the indirect subservieney of exter- — 
nal objects, as the mere occasions on which the Deity himself, in eyery, in- — 


stance, produces in the mind the state which is termed perception, —and. the 
particular doctrine of Malebranche, himself a zealous defender of that gene- 


the ideas of objects in the divine mind. 
The only remaining hypothesis, which. deserves to be noticed, isa. ay 
elebrated one, of Leibnitz, the doctrine of the pre-established harmony, which, 
I haye no doubt, originated in the same false view of the necessity of some 
onne eting link in entsetion ¢ and was intended, therefore, like. the others, 
‘to obviate the supposed difficulty of the aetion of matter on mindy and of 
mind on matter. , 
According to this doctrine, the. cbody never ‘ acts onthe mind, nor the tind 
on the body, but the motions of the one, and the feelings of the other, are 
absolutely independent, having.as little influence on each other, as they have 
on any other mind and body.. The mind feels pain, when the body 4s 
bruised, but, from the pre-established order of its own affections, it would 


_ have felt exactly the same pain, though the body at that moment, had been 
_ resting upon roses. "The arm, indeed, moves at the very moment, when the 
Pi tee has willed its motion ; but, it moves of itself, in consequence of its own 


e-established order of movement, and would move therefore, equally, at 
that very moment, though the mind had wished it to remain at rest. The 
exact correspondence of the motions and feelings, which we observe, arises 
merely from the exactness of the choice of the Deity, i in uniting with a body, 


- that was formed by Him, to have of itself, a certain order of. independent 


motions, a mind, that was formed of itself to have a certain order of indepen- 
. sate but corresponding feelings. In the unerring exactness of this choice, 
an ] adaptation, consists the exquisiteness of the harmony.. But, 
er exquisite, itis still a harmony only, without the slightest. open 


“ The mind, and its organic frame, are, in this system,— 0 ae 
ation of it which is commonly used,—like two time-pieces, whic 


posed perception of objects ‘at a distance, and for the agency of matter ona — 
8 abstance, so little capable as mind, of being linked —_ it, by any common — 


ral doctrine of occasional causes, as to the perception of objects, or rather of 
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with each other, however accurately they may agree,—and each 
which would indicate the hour, in the very same manner, though the other. 
been destroyed. In like manner, the soul of Leibnitz,—for the great 
eorist himself may surely be used to illustrate his own hypothesis,—would, 
ough his body had been annihilated at birth, have felt and acted, as if 
with its bodily appendage,—studying the same works, inventing the same 
systems, and carrying on, with the same warfare of books and epistles, the 
same long course of indefatigable controversy ;—and the body of this great 
philosopher, though his souz, had been annihilated at birth, would not merely 
have gone through the same process of growth, eating, and digesting, and 
performing all its other ordinary animal functions,—but would have achieved 
for itself the same intellectual glory, without any consciousness of the works 
which it was writing and correcting, —would have argued, with equal strenu- 
ousness, for the principle of the sufficient reason,—claimed the honours of 
the differential calculus,—and laboured to prove this very system of the pre- 
established harmony, of which it would, certainly, in that case, have been 
_one of the most illustrious examples. ob ok 

To say of this hypothesis, which was the dream of a great mind,—but 
a mind, I must confess, which was very fond of dreaming, and very apt t 
dream,—that it is a mere hypothesis, is to speak of it too favourably. Like 
the doctrine of occasional causes, it supposes a system of external things, 
of which, by the very principle of the hypothesis, there can be no evidence, 
and which is absolutely of no utility whatever, but as it enables a philosopher 
to talk, more justly, of pre-established harmonies, without the poss dility 


‘however, of knowing that he is talking more justly. If the mind would h 
exactly the same feelings as now,—the same pleasures, and pains, and p 
ceptions of men and houses, and every thing external, though every. 
external, comprehending of course the very. organs of sense, had been anni- 
hilated ages of ages before itself existed, what reason can there be to sup- 
pose, that this useless system of bodily organs, and other external things, 
exist at present? The universal irresistible belief of mankind, to which 
philosophers of a different school might appeal, cannot be urged in this case, 
since the admission of it, as legitimate evidence, would at once disprove the 
hypothesis. We do not more truly believe, that light exists, than we believe 
that it aftects us with vision, and that, if there had been no light, there would 
have been no sensation of colour. To assert the pre-established harmony, 
is, indeed, almost the same thing, as to affirm and deny the same proposi~ 
tion. It is to affirm, in the first place, positively, that matter exists, since 
the harmony, which it asserts, is of matter and mind; and then to affirm, as 
positively, that its existence is useless, that it cannot be perceived by us, and 
that we are, therefore, absolutely incapable of knowing whether it exists 
ornot. : reeey 
After stating to you so many hypotheses, which have been formed on 

this subject, I need scarcely remark, what a fund of perpetual conjecture, 
and, therefore, of perpetual controversy, there isin the varied wonders of 
the external and internal universe, .when it is so very difficult for a few phi- 
losophers to agree, as to what it is which gives rise to the pag i 
of warmth, or fragrance, or colour.. It might be thought, that, in the zntel~ 4 
allectual opera, if 1 may revert to that ingenious and lively allegory, of | 
d myself in one of my early Lectures, in treating of general 
—as the whole spectacle which we behold, is passing witl 
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our minds, we dre, in this instance at least, fairly behind the s 
see the mechanism of Nature truly as it is. But though we are re 
hind the scenes, and even, in one sense of the word, may be said tot 

selves the movers of the machinery, by which the whole representatic 
carried on, still the minute parts and arrangements of the : 
. chanism are concealed from our view, almost as co 

observation of the distant spectators. ‘The primary springs and vei 
indeed, by the agency of which Phaeton’ seemed to be carried off by the — 
winds, are left visible to us; and we know; that when we touch a certain 
spring, it will put in:motion a concealed set of wheels, or that when we mh 
a cord, it will act upon a system of pullies, which will ultimately produce a 
particular effect desired by us; but what is the number of wheels or pullies; 
and how they are arranged and adapted to each other so as to produce the 
effect,——are ‘left to our penetration to divine.» On this subject we have seen, 
that as many grave absurdities have been formed into systems, and honoured 
© ~~ with hithtnettivibn and confutétions, as in the opera of external mature, at 
‘ which, in the quotation formerly made to you, the Pythagorases and Platos 
were supposed to be pr esent. “Jt is not a system of cords and pullies 
which we put in motion,” says Aristotle, “ —for to move such a heavy and 


 — a 


: distant mass would be beyond our poweér,—but only a number of litle — 
phantasms connected with them, which have the form, indeed, of cords and — 
: pullies, but not the substance, and which are light enough, therefore, to fly 

at our very touch.”-—“ We do not wuly move any wheels,” saysthe great 
4 inventor. of the System of Occasional Causes ; “for, as we did notanake 


t wheels, how can we know the principle on which their motion is to” 
depend , or have such a’ command over them as to be capable of moving 
them ? ’ But when we touch a’spring, it is the oceasion on which the Me+ 
anist himself, whois always present, though invisible, and who must know 
well how to move them, sets them instantly” i in mouon.”—“ We:see the 
motion,” says Malebranche, “not by looking at the wheels or pullies,—for 
there is an impenetrable veil which hides them from us, but by Jooking at 
5 the Mechanist himself, who must see them, because He is the mover of 
them; and whose eye, in which they are imagéd as he gazes on them, must 
bea living mirror of all which he moves.?—It is not a spring that acts 
| upon the wheels,” says Leibnitz ; “ though, when the spring is touched, the 
bag begin to move immediately, and never begin to move at any other 
i This coincidence, however, is not owing to any connexion of one 
ith the other ; for, though the spring were destroyed, the wheels w 
nove exactly as at present, beginning and ceasing at the same precise 
| ments. It is owing to'a pre-established harmony of motion in the wheels 
and spring ; by which arrangement the motion of the wheels, though com- 
pletely independent of the other, always begins at the very moment when 
the spring is touched.” ——“ No,” exclaims Berkeley, ‘it is all illusion. The 
a wheels, and cords, and weights, are not seen because they exist, but exist 
y because they are seen; and, if the whole machinery. is not absolutely anni- 
hilated when we shut our eyes, it is only because it finds shelter in the mind 
‘some other pb whose eyes are never shut,—and- IW 
fore, at time when ours are ected 2 
‘roi all this variety’ of conjectural s 
s have drawn most reac 
shes in the History of § 
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says, be a great deal of philosophizing, in which there is very 


f phi losophy. baa0i ‘a , eels aul 
ave now finished the remarks which I had to make, on the very im- 
-elass of our external affections of mind, as they may be considere 


ly ;- but it wi always simply that they exist; and, when they occur 


in combination other feelings, the appearance which they assume is 
sometimes so different, as to lead to the erroneous. belief that the complex’ 
feeling is the result of a distinct power of the mind. t 
When, in my attempt to arrange the various feelings of which the mind 
is susceptible, I divided these into our ewternal and witernal atlections, ac- 
cording as their causes are, in the one case, objects without the mind, and, 
in the other case, previous feelings, or affections of the mind itself: and 
subdivided this. latter class of internal affections into the two orders of our 
intellectual states of mind, and our emotions ; I warned.you, that you were 
not to-consider these as-always arising separately, and as merely successive 
to each other ;—that, in the same manner, as we may both see and smell a 
rose, so may we see, or compare, or remember, while under the influence 
of some one or other of our emotions; though, at the same time, by analysis, i 
or at least by a reflective process that is similar to analysis, we may be able 
_to distinguish the emotion from the co-existing perception, or remembrance, 
or comparison,—as we are able, by a very easy analysis, in like manner, 
when we both see and smell a rose, to distinguish in our complex percep- 
tion, the fragrance from the colour and form. , 
- There,is one emotion, in particular, that is capable of so many modifica- 
tions, and has so-extensive a sway over human life which it may be said 
almost to occupy frdm the first wishes of our infancy to the last of our ole 
age, that it cannot fail to be combined with many of our other feelings, both 
sensitive and intellectual. The emotion to which I allude is desire; a fee 
ing which may exist of various species and degrees, from the strongest pas- 
sion of which the mind is susceptible, to the slightest wish of knowing a 
little. more accurately the most trifling object before us ;—and though, in 
speaking of it at present, I am anticipating what, according to the strict 
division: which we have made, should not be brought forward till we con- 
sider the emotions in general, this anticipation is absolutely unavoidable for 
understanding some of the most important phenomena, both of perception, 
which we have been considering, and of those intellectual faculties which 
we are soon to consider. I need not. repeat to you, that Nature is not te 
Shin by the systems which we form; that though our systematic 
- arrangements ought not to be complicated, ber phenomena are almost alv 
so; and that, while every thing is thus intermixed and connected with every 
thing in the actual phenomena of mind as well as of matter, it would be vain 
for us to think of accommodating our physical discussions with absolute 
exactness, even to the most perfect divisions and subdivisions which we may 
be capable of forming. All that is necessary is, that we should not depart 
from our order of arrangement without some advantage in view, and an 
‘advantage greater than the slight evil which may arise from the appearance 
y confusion. wig %, ae 
i the present instance, is to explain, 
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f my anticipation, in | 
eive to constitute the phenomena of attention,—a state 
to imply the exercise of a peculi ar inte. 
e of attention to objects of sense, appe: 
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to be nothing more than the co-existence of desire, with the perc 
the object to which we are said to attend; as, in attention to other p 
mena of the mind, it is ir fike manner, the co-existence of a particular di 
with these particular phenomena. The desire, indeed, modifies the 
ception, rendering our feeling more intense, as any other emotion would do, — 
that has equal relation to the object. ‘But there is no operation of any power — 
distinct from the desire and perception themselves.: Sd cae 
To understand this fully, however, it may be necessary to make some 
previous remarks on the co-existence of sensations. # 
In the circumstances in which we are placed by our beneficent Creator, — 
in a world of objects capable of exciting in us various feelings, and with 
senses awake to the profusion of delight—breathing and moving in-the midst _ 
of odours, and colours, and sounds, and pressed alike in gentle reaction, dj 
whether our limbs be in exercise or repose, by that firm soil which supports 
us, or the softness on which we rest,—in all this mingling action of external. 
things, there is scarcely a moment in which any one of our feelings can be 
said to be truly simple. | | 
Even when we consider but one of our organs, to the exclusion of all the 
others, how innumerable are the objects that concur in producing the com- 
plex affections of a single sense? In the eye, for example, how wide a 
scene is open to us, wherever our glance may be turned woods, fields, 
mountains, rivers, the whole atmosphere of light, and that magnificent lumi- 
nary, which converts into light the whole space through which it moves, as 
if incapable of existing but in splendour. The mere opening of our eyelid 
is like the withdrawing of a veil, which before covered the universe :—It is 
more ; it is almost like saying to the universe, which had perished, Exist 
again. r. : 
 Innumerable objects, then, are constantly acting together on our organs 
of sense ; and it is evident, that many of these cap, at once, produce an 
effect of some sort in the mind, because we truly perceive them as a co-ex- 
isting whole. It is not a single point of light only which we see, but a wide 
landscape ; and we are capable of comparing various parts of the landscape 
with each other,—of distinguishing various odours in the compound fragrance 
of the meadow or the garden,—of feeling the harmony of various co-existing 
odies. sander 


é 


The various sensations, then, may co-exist, so as to produce one complex 
affection. ‘When they do co-exist, it must be remarked, that they are ea j 


vidually less intense. The same sound, for example, which is scare 

heard in‘the tumult of the day, is capable of affecting us powerfully if it 

recur in the calm of the night; not that it is then absolutely louder, but 
- because it is no longer mingled with other sounds, and other sensations of 
-~ various kinds, which render it weaker by co-existing with it./ It may. be 
regarded then, as a general law of our. perceptions, that when many sensa- 
tions co-exist, each individually is less vivid than if it existed alone. > 

It may be considered almost as another form of the same proposition to 
say, that when many sensations co-exist, each is not merely weaker, but less 
distinct from the others with which it is combined. When a few voices sing 
‘together, we easily recognise each separate voice. In a very full chorus, 


3 


_, we distinguish each with more difficulty; and, if a great multitude were® 


-» singing together, we should scarcely be able to distin me any one voice 
from the rest, more than to distinguish the noise of a single billow, or a single 
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of a few particles of agitated air, in the whole thunders of the ocean 
e storm. = POO 3 . . Vherwa.ti 
f en many sensations co-exist, and are, therefore, of course weaker and 

ss distinct, if any one were suddenly to become much more intense, the ; 
rest would fade in proportion, so as scarcely to-be felt. A thousand faint 
sounds murmur around us, which are instantly hushed by any loud noise.\, 
If, when we:are looking at the glittering firmament of suns in a winter night, — 
any one of those distant orbs were to become as radiant as our own sun, 
which is itself but'the star of our planetary system, there can be no question, 
that, like our sun on its rising, it would quench with'its brilliancy, all those 
Jittle glimmering lights, which would still shine on us, indeed, as before, but 
would shihe on us without being perceived. It may be regarded, then, as 
another general law of the mind, that when many sensations co-exist of equal 
intensity, the effect of the increased intensity of one is a diminished intensity 
of those which co-exist with it. 

~ Let us now, for the application of these remarks, consider, what it is which. 
takes place in attention, when many objects are together acting on our senses, 
and we attend, perhaps, only to a single sensation. . As a mere description 
of the process, I cannot use a happier exemplification, than that which Con- 
dillac has given us in his Logzque. a 

Let us imagine a eastle, which conimands, from its elevation, an extensive 
view of a domain, rich with all the beauties of nature and art. It is night 
when we arrive at it. The next morning our ‘windare-dflupers open at the 
moment when the sun has just risen above the horizon,—and close again the 
very moment after. 

Though the whole‘sweep of country was shown to us but for an instant, 
we must have seen every object which it comprehends within the sphere of 
our vision. Ina second or a third instant we could have received only the 
same impressions which we received at first; consequently, though the win- 
dow had not been closed again, we should have continued to see but what 
we saw before. ~ 

This first instant, however, though it unquestionably showed us all the 
scene, gave us no real knowledge of it; and, when the windows were closed 
again, there is not one of us who could have ventured to give even the s 
est description of it,—a sufficient proof, that we may have seen many obje 
and yet have learned nothing. = 5998 ; 
F At length the shutters are opened again, to remain open while the sun is 


e the horizon; and we see once more what we saw at first. Even now, _ 
wever, if, in a sort of ecstasy, we were to continue to see at once, as in the 
first instant, all this multitude of different objects, we should know as little of 
them when the night arrived, as we knew when the window shutters were 
closed again after the very moment of their opening. | 

‘To have a knowledge of the scene, then, it is not sufficient to behold it 
all at once, so as to comprehend it in a single gaze ; we must consider it in 
detail, and pass successively from object to object. ‘This is what Nature has 
taught usall. If she has given us the power of seeing many objects at once, 
she has given us also the faculty of looking but at one,—that is to say, of » 
directing our eyes.on one only of the multitude ; and it is to this faculty,— 

yhich is a result of our organization, says Condillac,—that we-owe all the 
knowledge which we acquire from sight. wer 
é vo faculty is common to us all: and yet, if afterwards we were to talk 
ou. I. 40 F a 
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of the landscape which we had all seen, it would he very evident, that .¢ | 

knowledge of it would not be exactly the same. By some of us, a s : 

might bis: given of it with tolerable exactness, in which there would be ma 

object such as they were, and many, perhaps, which had very little resem- 

blan ich, parts of the landscape which we wished to describe. The 

picture which others might give, would probably be so confused, that it would 
be quite impossible to recognise the scene in the description, and yet all had 
seen the same objects, and nothing but the same objects. The only differs — 
ence is, that some of us had wandered from object to: object *irregulaniyy i] 
and that others. had looked at them in a certain order. a 

Now what is this order? Nature points it out to us. herself. It is the ‘4 
very order in which she presents to us objects. There are some which are — 
more striking than others; and which, of themselves, almost call to us to look 4 
at them ; ; they are the predominant oljects, around which the others seem — 
to arrange themselves. It is to them, accordingly, that.we give our first — 
attention ; and when we have remarked their relative situations, the others — 
gradually fill up the intervals. 4 

We begin, then, with the principal objects ; ; we observe cheimnud in sueces- 
sion; we compare them, to judge of their relative positions. » When these © 
are ascertained, we observe the objects that fill up the intervals, comparing 
each with the principal object, till we liave fixed the positions of all. ' 

When this process of successive, but regular observation, is accomplished, — 
we know all the ‘objects and their situations, and can embrace them with a — 
single glance. Their order, in our mind, is no longer an order of mere 
succession ; it is stwmultanéous. It is went in which or exist, and we see it 
at once distinetly. 

The comprehensive knowledge this acquired, we owe to the mere “skill 
with which we have directed our eyes from object to object. The know- 
ledge has been acquired in parts successively ; but, when acquired, it is 
present at once to our mind, in the’same manner, as the objects which it 
retraces to us, are all present to, the — glance of the eye that beholds 
them. | 
“fePhe description which I have now given you, very nearly after the words 
of Condillac, is, I think, a very faithful representation of a process of which 
we must all repeatedly have been conscious. It seems to me, however, 
faithful as it is, as a mere description, to leave the great difficulty unexplained, 

and even unremarked. We seea multitude of objects, and we have one wm 
plex indistinct feeling. We wish to know the scene more =<" 
in consequence of this wish, though the objects themselves’ continue 
fore, we no longer seem to view them all, but only one, or a few 3 
few, which we now see, we see more distinctly. Such I conceive to rile 
process ; but the difficulty is, that though we seem to view only a few 
objects, and these much more distinctly, the field of the eye still comprehends 
a wide expanse, the light from which scarcely affects us, while the light 
from other parts of it, though not more brilliant, produces in us distinct per- 
tion. It is vain for Condillac to say, that it is in consequence of a faculty 
» which we have of directing our eyes on one subject, a faculty which is the 
result of = ME and which is common to all — for, in the 
first place, if this direction of our eyes, of which he on a single 
abject be meant, in its strict minh the co itself, Gitch we we direct, it is 
not true that we have any such faculty. ‘We cannot direct ‘our eyes SO as 
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ot to. comprehend equally in our field of vision, many objects: beside: that 
ere object which is supposed to have fixed our attention ; and: if, by the 
direction of our eyes, be meant the exclusive or limited perception by our 
mind itself, there remains«the difficulty,—how it happens, that while light — 
from innumerable objects falls on our retina as before, it no longer produces 
any distinct vision relatively to the objects from which it comes,—while light 
certainly not more brilliant, from other objects, preduces vision much more 
distinct than before... Let us consider this difficulty which, in truth, consti- 
tutes the principal phenomenon of attention, a little more fully. _ } 

When Condillac speaks of the faculty of the mind, by which he supposes 
it capable of directing the eye, exclusively, on-certain objects, he must speak 
of that only, of which we are conscious, previously to. the more distinct per- 
eeption of those objects, as certain parts of the scene. , 

_ What is it, then, of. which we are conscious, between thé indistinct per- 

ception of the wide scene, and the distinct perception of parts of the scene 2. 
_+In the first place, there isa general desire of knowing the scene more 

accurately. ‘This is the primary feeling of the process of attention. But 

this primary feeling is soon succeeded by others. ~ ‘Indistinct as the. whole 

complex scene may be, some parts of it more brilliant, or more striking in, 
general character, are less indistinct than others. ‘There are a few more 

prominent paris, as Condillac says, around which the rest are indistinctly 

arranged. | wi? . ‘ 

-With some one of these, then, as in itself more impressive and attractive, 
we begin ; our general desire of knowing the whole scene having been fol- 
lowed by a wish to know this principal part more accurately. 

The next step is to prevent the eye itself from wandering, that no new 
objects may distract it, and that there nray be as little confusion as possible 

the.rays from different objects, on that part of the retina, on which. the 
rays fell from the particular object which we wish to consider.- We fix our 
eyes, therefore, and our whole body, as steadily as we can, by the muscles 
subservient to these purposes. Ky » 

So far, unquestionably, no new. faculty is exercised. We have metely 
the desire of knowing the scene before us,——the selection of some prominent 
object, or rather the mere perception of it, as. peculiarly prominent,—the 
desire of-knowing it particularly,—and the contraction of a few muscles, in 
obedience to our volition. | ' | Sn 

No sooner, however, has all this taken place, than instantly, or almost 
instantly, and without our consciousness of any new and peculiar state of 
mind intervening in the process, the landscape becomes to our vision alto- 
gether different. Certain parts only, those parts which we wished to know 

articularly, are seen by us ; the remaining parts seem almost to have vanish- 
ed. It is as if every thing before had been but the doubtful colouring of 
enchantment, which had disappeared, and left to us the few prominent reali- © 
ties on. which we gaze ; or rather, it is as if some instant enchantment, obe- 
dient to our wishes, had dissolved every reality besides, and brought closer 
to our sight the few objects which we desired to see. > tied 

‘Still, however, all of which we are truly conscious, as preceding immedi- 
ately the change of appearance in the scene, is the mere desire, of which 1 
have spoken, combined probably with expectation of that more distinct vision 
which follows. There may be a combination of feelings, but no new and 
peculiar feeling, either as simple, or co-existing with other feelings,—no in- 
dication, in short, of the exercise of a new power. 
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Even though we should be incapable, therefore, of viene 
desire should have this effect, it would not be the less true, that desire 
of knowing accurately a particular object in a group, is instantly,—or, at 
least, instantly after some organic change. which may probably be necessary, — 
—followed by a more vivid and distinct perception of the particular object, 
and a comparative faintness and indistincmess of the other objects that co- 
exist with it; and that what we call attention is nothing more. 
Are the comparative distinctness aud indistinctness, however, a result — 
which we had no reason to expect? or are they not rather what might, in — 
some degree at least, have been expected, from our knowledge of the few — 
physical facts with respect to our co-existing sensations, which | have already — 
pointed out to you, and from the circumstance which we are next to con- — 
ider? We have seen, in the observations already made by us, that many — 
xisting perceptions are indistinct, and that when one becomes more vivid, — 
others become still fainter. All that is necessary, thérefore, is to dis= 
cover some cause of inereased vividness of that one to which we are said to — 
attend. is ' 1h AME, a 
If we can discover any reason why this ‘should become more vivid, the | 


comparative indistinctness of the other parts of the scene may be considered 
ie 


as following of course. 7 wane 

Such a cause exists, unquestionably, in that feeling of desire, «without — 
which there can be.no attention. ‘To attend, is to have a desire of knowing © 
that to which we attend, and attention without desire is a verbal contradic- 
tion,—an inconsistency, at least, as great as if we were said to desire to know — 
without any desire of knowing, or to be attentive without attention. : 

When we attend; then, to any part of a complex group of sensations,there — 
is always an emotion of desire, however slight the emotion may be, connected — 
exclusively with that particular part of the group to which we attend; and — 
whatever effect our emotions produce on the complex feelings that accom- 
pany them, we may expect to be produced, in some greater or less degree, 
by the desire in the complex process which we term attention. 

The effect which « 5 


expectation might anticipate, is the very effect that 


s 


| is truly found to take place,—an increased liveliness of that part of the com- 


plex group, to which alone the desire relates. — . 16 ghiNt Ls 
hat it is the nature of our emotions’ of every sort, to render more vivid 
all the mental affections with which they are peculiarly combined, as if their 
own vivacity were in some measure divided with these, every one who has 
felt any strong emotion, must have experienced. ‘The eye has, as it were, 
a double quickness, to perceive what we love or hate, what we hope or fear. . 
Other objects may be seen slightly ; but these, if seen at all, become in- 
stantly permanent, and cannot appear to us without impressing their presence, 
as it were, in stronger feeling on our senses and our soul, 65a ll 
Such is the effect of emotion, when combined even with sensations that 
are of themselves, by their own nature, vivid; and mark, therefore, less 
rikingly, the increase of vividness received. The vivifying effect, however, 
is still more remarkable, by its relative proportion, when the feelings with 
which the emotion is combined, are in themselves peculiarly faint, as in the 
case of mere memory or imagination. The object of any of our emotions, 
thus merely conceived by us, becomes, in many cases, so vivid, as to render 
even our accompanying perceptions comparatively faint. ‘The mental ab- 
sence of lovers, for example, is proverbial ; and what is thus termed in popu 
, ‘ ‘ ¥ . ‘ 
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: absence, is nothing more than the greater vividness of some 
e conception, or other internal feeling, than of any, or all of the external 
present at the time, which have no peculiar relation to the prevailing _ 


emotion. p , 
Tay ty i eal RC KRAE ' » The darkened sun * Cm nite 
. tw Aki Loses his light : The rosy-bosom’d Spring 
Ho To met Fancy pines’; and yon bright arch 


Contracted, bends into a dusky vault. 
All nature fades, extinet ; and she alone, 
Heard, felt, and seen, possesses every thought, 


P _ Fills every sense, and pants in every vein. 
sri Books are but formal dulmess,—tedious friends, 

bi And sad amid the social band he sits 

dbaker 4 Lonely and unattentive. From his tongue 


The unfinish’d period falls; while, borne away 
On swelling thought, his wafted spirit flies 


hu +, "To the vain-bosom of his distant Fair ; 
se! Ahd leaves the semblance of a lover, fix’d 
a In melancholy site, with head declined 


' And love-dejected eyes.”* 
What brighter colours the fears of superstition give to the dim objects 
perceived in twilight, the inhabitants of the village who have’ to pass the 
churchyard at any late hour, and the little students ‘of ballad lore, who have 
carried with’them, from the nursery, many tales which they almost tremble 
to remember, know well.’ And in the second sight of this northern part of 
the island, there canbe no doubt, that the objects. which the seers conceive 
themselves to behold, truly are more vivid, as conceptions; than, but for the 
superstition and the melancholy character of the natives, ‘which harmonize 
wah the objects of this gloomy foresight, they would have been ; and that it 
{sin consequence of this brightening effect of the emotion, as concurring 
with the dim and shadowy objects which the vapoury atmosphere of our lakes 
and vallies presents, that fancy, relatively to the individual, becomes a tem- 
porary reality. The gifted eye which has once believed itself favoured with 
such a view of the future, will, Of course, éVér after have a quicker foresight, 
and more frequent revelations ; its own wilder emotion communicating still 
more vivid forms and colours to the objects which it dimly perceives. 
~ Qn this object, however, | need not seek any additional illustration. I 
may fairly suppose you to admit, as a general physical law of the Phenomena 
of Mind, that the influence of every emotion is to render more vivid the per- 
ception or conception of its object. rv CRD . 
AL must remark, however, that when the emotion is very violent, as in the 
violence of any of our fiercer passions, though it still renders every object, 
with which it harmonizes, more vivid and prominent, it mingles with them 
‘some degree of its own confusion of feeling. It magnifies and distorts; and 
what it renders brighter, it does not therefore render more distinct. 


iio’ i: cc Dhe dame wf passion, through the struggling soul - 7 one 
vedi Deep-kindled, shows across that sudden blaze 
Pdr lees + aes ' in ‘ i 
4 The object of its rapture, vast of size, 
aisle With fiercer colours and a night of shade.”+ 


- The species of desire which we are considering, however, is not of this 

fierc ‘and tempestuous kind. ° we 

Sat yaret}. 4 Bere? ees es “ ‘ , 
~~~... * Thonison’s Seasons—Spring, v, 1006—1021. 
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_ minute observation, and thus to brighten it more and more progressively. 
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_. Emotions of a ealmer species have the vivifying effect, without the im — 
distinctness ; “dnd precisely of this degree. is that desire which constitutes | 
attention as co-existing with the sensations, or other feelings to which we are. 
said to attend. ° : ; ee 

We have found, then, in the desire which accompanies attention, or rather 
which chiefly constitutes it, the cause of that ineteased intensity which we 
sought. ; 

When all the various objects of a scene are of themselves equally, or 
nearly equally, interesting or indifferent.to: us, the union of desire with any 
particular perception of the group, might be supposed, @ priori, to rendet — 
this perception in. some degree more vivid than it was before. It is not 
necessary that this difference of vividness should take plaee wholly, oreven — 
be very striking, in the first instance; for, by becoming in the first instant j 
even slightly more vivid, it acquires additional colouring and prominence, so 
to increase that interest which led us originally to. select it for our first 


Indeed, when we reflect on our consciousness during what is called an effort 
of attention, we feel that some such progress as this really takes place; the 
object becoming gradually more distinct while we gaze; till at length it re- — 
quires a sort of effort to turn away to the other co-existing objects,.and to — 
renew with them the same process. les “i a 

Attention, then, is not a simple mental state, but a process, or a combina- 
tion of feelings. It is not the result of any peculiar power of the mind, bat — 
of those mere laws of perception, by which the increased vividness of one — 
sensation produces a corresponding faiptness of others co-existing with it, — 
and of that law of our emotions, by which they comununicate greater inten- — 
sity to every perception, or other feeling, with which they co-exist and har- — 
monize. | 
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a, LECTURE XXXII. 


ON THE EXTERNAL AFFECTIONS OF MIND COMBINED WITH DESIRE, 
CONTINUED.—ON THE INTERNAL AFFECTIONS OF MIND.—CLASSIFI- 

- CATION OF THEM. ; 
, 9 f . 
In my last Lecture, gentlemen, I concluded my «sketch of the different 
hypotheses of philosophers with respect to perception, with an account of 
that Pre-established Harmony, by which Leibnitz, excluding all reciprocal 
agency of mind and matter, endeavoured to account for the uniform coinci- 
‘dence of our mental feelings with our bodily movements,—an hypothesis 
which, though it does not seem 'to have gained many followers out of Ger- 
many, produced the most enthusiastic admiration in the country of its author. 
I may remark by the way,—as a very striking example of the strange mis 
ture of seemingly opposite qualities, which we frequently find in the ck: 
of nations,—that, while the country, of which I speak, has met with 
—most unjust in degree, as national ridicule always is,—for the 


ta 
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of its laborious erudition, it must be allowed to surpass all other countries in 

the passionate enthusiasm of its philosophy, which, particularly in. meta- 
physies, from the reign of Leibnitz to the more recent worship paid to the 
transcendentalism of Kant, seems scarcely to have admitted of any calm 
approbation, or to have known-any other inquirers than wiolent partisans and 
violent foes. 

After my remarks on this hypothesis, which closed my view of our exter- 
nal affections of mind, as they exist simply, I next proceeded to consider 
them, as they exist, combined with desire, in that state of the mind, which 
is tertned attention;—a state which has been supposed to indicate a peculiar 
intellectual power, but which, I endeavoured to show you, admits of being 
analyzed into other more general principles. , 

» It is to our Consciousness, of course, that we must refer for the truth of 
any such analysis; and. the process which it reveals to. us, in attention, 
seems, I think, to justify the analysis which t made, indicating a combina- 
tion of simpler feelings, but-not any new and distinct species of feeling, to 
be referred to a peculiar faculty. ; ' . 

‘We see many objects together, and we see them indistinctly. We wish 
to know them more accurately,—and we are aware, that this knowledge can 
be acquired only in detail. We select some one more. prominent object, 
from the rest,—or rather, without any selection on our part, this object ex- 
cites, in a higher degree, our desire of observing it particularly, merely by 
being more prominent, or, in some other respect, more interesting than.the 
rest. To observe it particularly, we fix our body, and our eyes,—for it is 
a case of vision which I have taken for an example,—as steadily as possible, 
that the light from the same points of the object may continue to fall on. the 
same points of the retina. ‘Together with our wish, we have an expecta- 
tion, the natural effect of uniform past experience, that the object will now 7 
be more distinctly perceived by us; and, in accordance with this expecta- 
tion, when the process, which I have described, is completed, the object, as 
‘if it knew our very wish, and hastened to. gratify it, does become more dis- 
tinet ; and, in proportion as it becomes thus more vivid, the other objects of 
the group become gradually fainter,- till at length they are scarcely felt to 
be present. Such, without the intervention of any new and peculiar state 
of mind, is the mental process, as far as we are conscious of it; and, if this 
‘be the process, there is no reason to infer in it the operation of any po 
of the mind different from those which are exercised in other cases. ~The 
general capacities of perception, and desire, and expectation, and voluntary 
‘command of certain muscles, which on every view of the phenomena of 
-attention, we must allow the mind to possess, are, of themselves, sufficient 
to explain the phenomena, ‘and preclude, therefore, any. further reference. 

The brightening of the objects to which we attend, that is to say, of the 

“objects which have interested us, and which we feel a desire of knowing, 
‘and the consequent fading of the other co-existing objects, | explained, by 
‘the well known influence, not of desire merely, but of all our emotion 
“in rendering more vivid those objects of perception or fancy, with whic 
‘they harmonize ; and I illustrated this influence by various examples. 

~ The phantasms of imagination, in the reveries of our waking hours, when 
‘our external senses are still open, and quick to feel, are, as mere concep- 

tions, far less vivid than theprimary perceptions, from which they originally 

owed; and yet, under the influence of any strong emotion, they become 
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conception, then, faint as it must always be by its.own nature, can thus be 


surely less wonderful, that the same cause should communicate the same 
superior vividness to the brighter realities of perception. If what we re- 
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desire, were able mentally to annihilate or eclipse. : 


a 


not to be’ perceived ; and, if a part.of the eye be affected, in a certain man- 
ner, by one colour, and a different colour fall upon it so rapidly after the 


f visual affection, which the second colour alone would have produced, but 
that which would have arisen ‘at once from a mixture of the.two colours. 
In this way, in an experiment which has been often performed, for the de- 
monstration of this simple and beautiful fact; if a cylinder be painted in 


so much more bright and prominent than external things, that, to the im- 
passioned muser on distant scenes and persons, the scenes and persons 
truly around ‘him are almost as if they were not in existence. Ifa mere 


rendered more.vivid than. reality, by the union of any strong desire, it is” 


member with interest, and wish to, see again, become so much more vivid 
in our fancy, merely by this very wish, that we scarcely perceive any one 
of the innumerable objects before our eyes, what we truly see, in its own 
lively colouring, and feel a strong desire of knowing more intimately, may 
well be supposed to render us less sensible to the other co-existing objects, — 
which the very shadows: of our imagination, when brightened by a similai 


In addition to this direet vivifying influence of the desire itself, some part, — 

—and, perhaps a very considerable part—of the-brightening of the object, — 

during attention, may arise indirectly from the mere muscular adaptation of — 
the organ. I do not speak merely of that enternal adaptation, whateyer it 
may be, which accommodates the organ to the object, and therefore, varies — 
with the distance of the object, but of that simpler contraction, which keeps — 
the orgati, as a whole, steadily fixed. It is proved by many. facts, that a— 
certain time is*necessary, for vision, and, probably, in like manner, for all 
| our perceptions. A cannon ball, for example, though it must have reflected — 
Z ‘light to us, during its passage, may yet pass before our eyes so rapidly, as — 


first, that the former affection has not previously ceased, the result is not the | 


longitudinal bars, with the prismatic colours, in certain proportions, and be — 


; revolved rapidly on its axis, its surface to the eye will not seem to present 

-arty one of the colours, which are reall y painted on it, but an uniform white- 
ness, which it has not on a single point of its whole surface. : “2 

If rays of different colours, falling in rapid succession, on the same points 

‘of the retina, thus seem to mingle with each other, and produce one con- 

Me fused effect, it must evidently be of great importance, for distinet vision, 

P that the eyes should be so fixed, that the rays from the objects which we 

,, wish to observe, may not fall on parts of the retina, previously affected 

’ by the light of other objects; but, as much as possible, on the same parts, 

during the whole time of our observation. This can be done, as I have 

said, only by the continued agency of certain muscles; and hence arises 

that feeling of muscular effort, of which we are conscious in the process. 

How difficult it is for us to keep a muscle, for any length of time, in the 

“game exact point of contraction, without the slightest deviation from this 

point, is well known to physiologists; and, it is not wonderful, therefore, 

that in attention, we should be conscious of a considerable effort, in en- 

deavouring to fix steadily any of our organs. The power of thus fixing our 

muscles, is a power which improves by habitual exercise ; and it is probah 

‘very much in this way, that the practised eye is able so rapidly to distingui 
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the minute parts of objects, which require from others a much longer fort 
of attention. 

But, whatever the effect of the muscular adaptation may be, it is notithe 
less certain, if we reflect on our feelings, that the mental part of the p 
of attention involves nothing more, in addition to the primary pereptifion, 
which is its object, than desire with expectation. ‘This is all of which we 
are truly conscious, previously to the brightening of the perception itself, to 
which we are ‘said to attend ;—a brightening whichy from the general st 
‘of emotion, might very naturally be expected as. the result of the union of 
desire, with any of our sensations. In such cireumstances, then, it is not 
wonderful, that we should remember best the objects to which we pay most 
attention, since this is only to say, that. we remember best the objects on 
which we have dwelt longest, and with greatest a ani which we have, 

_therefore, known most accurately. ; 

* Such are our sensations or perceptions, when sine: with shite exhibit- 
ing appearances, which seem, at first, to indicate, though.they do not truly 
indicate, a peculiar power or susceptibility of the mind. We shall find, in 
considering our intellectual states of mind, the order of mental phenomena, 
to which we next proceed, that the union ‘of <desiré with these, has led, in 
like manner, to the belief of many distinct intellectual powers, which yet, 
like attention, admit of being analyzed into simpler elements. ‘These mtel- 
lectual phenomena themselves, in their simple state, must, however, be first 
examinéd by us. 

Having now, then, offered all the observations for which our limited course 
allows me room, on the very important primary. class of external affections — 
of the mind, I proceed according to our general division, to consider the 
secondary class of its internal affections 5 ; those states of it which are not the 
result of causes foreign to the mind itself, but immediate coments of ‘ts 
own preceding feelings. 

he Divine.Contriver of our ‘mental friche who formed the soul to exist 

in certain states, on the presence of external things, formed it also to exist, 
in certain successive states, without the presence or diréct. influence of any. 
thing external; the one state of the mind, being, as immediately»the cause 
of the state of mind which follows it, as, in our external feelings, the change 
produced, in our corporeal organ of sense, is the cause.of any one of the 
particular affections of that class. In the-one class, that of our internal 
affections, the phenomena depend on the laws which regulate the successive 
changes of state of the mind itself. In the other class, that of our external 
affections, they depend on the laws of the mind, indeed, which is susceptible 
of these peculiar changes of state; but they depend, in an equal degree, on 
the laws which give to matter its peculiar qualities, and consequently, its 
peculiar influence on this mental susceptibility. If light were to be annihi- 
lated, it is very evident, that, though our mind itself were to continue en- 
dowed with all its present susceptibilities, it never again could behold the 
sun, around whose cold and gloomy mass our earth might still revolve as 
now 5 nor, in such circumstances, is there any reason to suppose that it 
would exist in any one of those various states, which constitute the delightful 
sensations of vision. ‘These sensations, then, depend on external things, as 
much as oh the mind itself. But, though after we have once been enriched 
with the splendid acquisitions, which our perceptive organs afford us, every 
thing external were to vanish, not from our sight merely, but from all our 
Vou. I. . Al 
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senses, and our mind alone were to exist in the infinity of space, together 
* with that Eternal Majesty which formed it,—still thought after thought,. and — 
fooling after feeling, would arise, as it were, spontaneously, in the disem-— 
bodied spirit,—if no change in its nature: were to take place ; and the whole — 
world of light, anid fragrance, and harmopy, would, in its remembrance, 
almost rise again, as if outliving annihilation itself. it is by this capacity of 
internal change of state, indeed, that the soul is truly immortal, which, if it — 
were capable of no affections, but those which I have termed external, would — 
itself be virtually as mortal as all the mortal things that are around it 5 since, — 
but for them, as causes of its feelings, it could not, in these circumstances, — 
of complete dependenee, have any feelings whatever, and could, therefore, _ 
exist only in that state of original insensibility, which preceded the first sen- 
sation that gave it consciousness of existence. . It is, in the true sense of : 
immortality. of life, immortal, only because it depends for its feelings, as well — 4 
as for its meré existence, not on the state of: perishable things, which dre 
but the atmosphere that floats around it, but. on‘its own independent laws ; 
or, at léast,—for the laws of mind, .as w cll as the laws of matter; can mean — 
, nothing more,—depends, for the successions of its feelings, only on the pro- — 
‘vident arrangements, of that: all-foreseeing Power whose will, as it existed — 
at the very moment at which it called every thing from nothing, and gave — 
‘to mind and matter their powers aud suscepubilities, is thus, consequently, 3 
in the whole series of effects, from age to age, the eternal legialedient of the 
universe. ‘ 
- ‘Even while our soul is united to this ‘bodily fratne, and continually eapa-— 
ble of being affected by the objects that are continually’ present with it, by . 
far the greater number of our feelings are those which arise from our inter- 


nal successions of thought.. Innumerable as.our perceptions dre, they are 
but a small part of the “varied. consciousness of a day. We do not see, or — 
feel objects merely, for this alone would be of little value,—but we compare — 
them with’ each other,—we form plans of action, and prosecute them ‘with — 
assiduous attention,—or we’ meditate on the means by which they may most 
effectually be prosecuted ; and with all our perceptions of external things, 
rand plans of serious thought, a continued fairy work of invol ry fancy, is 
“incessantly mingling, in consequence of the laws of suggestion in the mind — 
itself, like the transient shadows, on a stream, of the clouds that fled over it, | 
which picture on it their momentary forms, as they pass in rapid variety, 
Without affecting the course of the busy current, which glides along in its — 
«majestic track, as.if they had never been. If we had the power of external — 
sense only, life’ would be as passive as the most unconnected dream, or 
rather far more passive and irregular than the wildest of our dreams. ‘Our 
remembrances, comparisons, our hopes, our fears, and all the variety of our 
thoughts and emotions, give a harmony and unity to our general conscious- 
ness, which make the consciousness of each day a little drama, or a con- 
nected part of that still greater drama, which is to end only with the death 
of its hero, or rather with the commencement of his glorious apotheosis. 
How wide a field the internal affections of the mind present, without de- 
pend x te on the system of material things,—with which we are connected, 
indeed, by many delightful ties, but by ties that have relation only to this 
“mortal scene,—is proved i in a very’striking manner, by the increased energy 
“of thought, which we often'seem to acquire in those hours of the quiet of 
-the night, when every external amare is. —, excluded —the | 
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ward meditation, in which the mind has been poetically said to retire into 
» sanctuary of its own immense abode, and to feel there and enjoy its 
piritual infinity, as if admitted to the ethereal dwellings andthe feasts of 

Gods Sig ° : ' 


. 
, 


_ “ Nonhe vides, quoties nox cireumfunditur atra 
Immensi terga Oceani terramque polumque, 
Cum rerum obduxit species obnubilus Aer | 


° Nec fragor-impulsas aut vox allabitur aures, . 
- » . Ut nullo intuitd mens jam defixa, recedit , 
f In sese, et wires intra se colligit omnes? : , . 


Ut magno hespitio potitur, seque excipit ipsa 
'. »Totam intus; séu jissa Dem discumbere mensin © —~ 
Nam neque sie illam solido de marmore tecta 
’ Nec cum porticibus capiunt laquiaria centum 
Aurea, tot distincta locis, tot regibus apta, 
5 : Quesiteque epule, Tyrioque instructus ab ostro ; 
Ut gaudet sibi juncta, sibique inftenditur ipsa, % 
Ipsa sibi tota incumbens, totamque pererrans 
. Immensa immensam spatio longéque patentem. ae 
Seu dulces inter latebras Heliconis ameni, ‘ , 
Et sacram Phebi nemorum divertitur umbram, 
Fecundum pleno exercens sub pectore numen ; 
Seu causas rerum occultas, et semina volvit, 
e: Et queis fcederibus conspirent maximus ther 
»  Neptunusque Pater, 'T'ellusque, atque omnia gignants . * 
Sive altum virtutis iter subducit, et almus 
* Molitur leges, queis fortunata juventus 
»- ° . | Pareat, ac pace imperium tutetur et armis.’’* 


The internal states of mind, then, which form the class next to be con- 
sidered by us, present to our inquiry no narrow or uninteresting field. We 
are to find in these again every thing, though in fainter colours, which de- 
lighted and interested us in the former class; while we are, at the same 
time, to discover an abundant source of feelings still more delightful and 
sublime in themselves, and still. more interesting to our analysis. We are 
no jonger mere sensitive beings, that gaze upon the universe, and feel pain 
or pleasure as a few of its elementary particles touch our nerves. We are 
the discoverers of laws, which every element of the universe obeys,—the 
tracers of events of ages that are past,—the calculators and prophets of 
events, that are not to occur till generation after generation of the prophetic 
calculators that succeed us shall themselves have passed away ;—and, while 
we are thus able to discover the innumerable relations of created things, we 
aré, at the same time, by the medium of these internal states of our own 
mind, the discoverers also of that Infinite Being, who framed every thing 
which it is our glory to be capable merely of observing, and who, without. 
acting directly on any of our organs of sense, is yet present to*our intellect 
with as bright a reality of perception, as the suns and planets which he has 
formed are present to our corporeal vision. - ate 

The species of philosophical inquiry, which our internal affections of mind 
admit, is exactly the same as that which our external affections admit; that 
‘is to say, we are in our inquiry, to consider the ¢circumstances:in which the 
arise, and the circumstances which follow them, with the relations at en 
they appear to us mutually to bear to our external feelings, and to each 
other, and nothing more. It is as little possible for us, independently of ex- 
perience, to discover, « priori, any reason that one state‘of mind should be 
a oF ¢* D. Heinsius: ‘De Contemptu Mortis; Lib.i. + 
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followed directly by another state of mind, as, in the case of our external — 
feelings, to diseoyer any reason that the presence of light should be followed 
"by that particular mental state which constitutes the sensation of colour, not 
by thatrwhich constitutes the perception of the song of a nightingale, or the 
fragrance of a violet,—or that those external causes should be followed by 
their peculiar sensations, rather «than ‘by the perception of colour. It is 
equally vain for us to think of discovering any ,reason in the nature of the 
mind itself, which could have. enabled us to predict, without actual.experi- | 
ence, or, at least, without analogy: of other similar instances, any of the mere — 
intellectual changes of state,—that the sight of an® object, whicl? we have | 
seen before in other circumstances, should recall, by instant spontaneous 
suggestion, those other cireumstances which exist no longer ;—-that in meets» 
ing, in the most distant country, a native of our own land, it should be in 
our own power, by.a.gingle word to anmihilate, as it were, for the moment, 
all the seas and mountains between him and his home 3—or, in thé depth 
of the most gloomy dungeon, where its’ wretched tenant, who has been its 
tenant for half a life, sees, and scarcely sees, the few faint rays that serve 
but to speak of a sunshine, whiclrhe is not to enjoy, and which they deprive 
him of the comfort of forgetting, and to render visible to his very eyes that 
wretchedness which he.feels at his heart,—that even this creature of misery, 
—whom no one in the.world perhaps remembers but the single being, whose 
regular presence, at the hour at which he gives him, day by day, the means’ 
of adding to his life another. year of wretchedness like the past, is Scarcely 
felt as the presence of another living thing,—should yet, by the influence o i, 
‘a single thought, enter into the instant possession of a freedom beyond that 
which the mere destruction of his dungeon could give,—a freedom which 
restores him not merely to the liberty, but to the very years which he had 
lost,—to the woods, and the brook, and the fields of his boyish frolics, 4nd 
to all the happy faces which were only as happy as his own. ‘The innume 


the recurrence of any external object, does take place; as truly as sensation 
itself, when external.objects recur,—to observe the general circumstane es 
relating to the suggestion,—and to arrange the principle on which it seems 
to depend, as a principle of our intellectual constitution. While we ot 
no more than this, we are certain at least that we. are not attempting any’ 
thing which is beyond the sphere of human exertion. To attempt more, 
and to strive to discover, in-any one of the series of our internal feelings, 
ome reason which might have led us originally to predict its existence, or 
‘the existence of the other mental affections which sueceed it, would be to. 
hope to discover what -is not merely beyond our power. even to divine, b t 
what we should be incapable of knowing that we had divined, even though 
»we should casually have succeeded in making the discovery. => | 
sry classification, and, 


In the classification of our internal feelings, as in ever 
indeed, in every thing, intellectual or moral, which can exercise us, it is 
evident, that we may err in two ways, by excess or deficiency. We may 
multiply divisions without necessity, or we may labour in vain to force into 
one division individual diversities, which cannot, by any labour, be made to 
correspond. The golden mean, of which moralists speak, is as important 
in science, as in our practieal views of shappiness; and the habit of this cau- 
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tious speculative moderation, is, probably, of as difficult attainment: in the 
one, as the habitual contentment which is necessary to the enjoyment of the 
other. om? 

When we think of fhe infinite variety of the physical objects around us, 
and of the small number of classes in which they are at present arranged, it 
would seem to us, if we were ignorant of the hifldry of philosophy, that the 
regular progress of classification must have been to’simplify, moré and 1ore, 
the general circumstances of agreement, on which arrangement depends ; 
that, in this Co : simplification; millions of diversitiés must have been 
originally reduced to thousands,—these, afterwards, to hundreds,—and these 
again, successively, to divisions still ‘more minute. But the truth is, that 
this simplicity of division is far from being so progressive in the arrangemeut 
even of external things.. The first steps of classification must,,indeed, uni- 
formly be, to reduce the great multitude of obvious divefsities to some less 
extensive tribes. But the mere guess-work of hypothesis soon eomes ii to 
supply the place. of laborious observation or experiment, and of that slow 
‘and accurate reasoning on observations and experiments, which, to minds of 
very rapid imagination, is perhaps, a labour ‘as wearisome, as, in the long 
observation itself, to watch for hours, with an eye fixed like the telescope 
through which it, gazes, one constant point of the heavens, or to minister to 
the’ furnace, and hang over it in painful expectance of the transmutations 
which it tardily presents. By the unlimited power of an hypothesis, we in a 
moment range together, under one general name, myriads of diversities the 
most obstinately discordant; as if the mere giving of a name could of itself 
alterthe qualities of things, making similar what was dissimilar before, like 
words of magic, that convert any thing into any thing. When the hypothesis 
is proved to be false, the temporary magic of the spell is of,course dissolved ; 
and all the original diversities appear again, to be ranged’ once more in a 
wider variety of classes. Even, where, without. any such guess-work of 
hypothetical resemblance; divisions and arrangements have been formed on 
the justest principles, according to the qualities of objects known at the time, 
“some new observation, or new experiment, is continually showing differences 
dt ‘composition or of general qualities, where none were conceived before ; 
“and the same philosophy is thus, at the same moment, employed in uniting 

*and disuniting,—in. reducing many objects to a few, and separating a few 
foto many —as the same electric power, at the moment in which it is attract- 

& objects nearer to it, repels others which were almost in contiguity, and 
often brings the.same object close to it, only to throw it off the next moment 
to a greater distance. While a nicer artificial analysis, or more accurate 
observation, is detecting unsuspected resemblances, and, still more frequently 
unsuspected diversities, there is hence no fixed point nor regular advarhe, 
but a sort of ebb and flow of wider and narrower divisions and subdivisions : 
and the classes of an intervening age may be fewer than the classes both of 
‘the age which preceded it, and of that which comes after it. For a very 
striking example of this alternation, I may refer to the history of that science, 
which is to matter what our intellectual analysis is to mind. ‘The elements 
of bodies have been more and fewer successively, varying with the analyses 
of almost every distinguished chemist ;:far from having fewer principles of 

* bodies, as chemistry advances, how many more elements have we now than 
in the days of Aristotle! There can be no question, that when man_ first 
looked around him with a philosophic, eye, and saw, in the sublime rudeness 
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of nature, something more than objects of savage rapacity, or.still more 
savage indifference, he must have conceived the varieties of bodies to be 
innumerable; and could as little have thought of comprehending them all 
under a fewssimple names, as of comprehending the whole earth itself within - 
his narrow, grasp. In a short time; however, this narrow grasp; if I may 
venture so to express nyse did strive to comprehend the whole earth ; and 
soon after man had, made the first great advance in science, of wondering at 
the ‘infinity of things in whieh he was lost, we had sages, such as Thales, 
_Anaximenes, and Heraclitus, who were forming every thing of 4 single prim-_ 
eiple,—water, or air, of fire. The four elements, which afterwards reigned 
‘so long in the schools of ce gave place to a single principle with the 
od) 


alchemists ; or to three pri —salt, sulphur, and mercury,——with che- 
‘mists less bold’in conjecture. ‘These, again, were soon multiplied by observers 
of still nicer discrimination ; and modern chemistry, while it has shown: some 
bodies, which we regarded as different, to be composed of the same element ‘3 
has, at the same time, shown that what we regarded as elements, ave them- 
selves compounds of elements which we knew not before. ae 
’ To him who looks back on the history of our own science, the analytie 
science of mind, which, as I have already said, may almost be regarded, in 
its most important aspects, asa sort of intellectual chemistry,—there will 
appear the same alternate widening and marrowing of classification. ‘The 
mental phenomena are, in one age or country, of many classes; in a a 
ceeding age; or in a different country, they are of fewer; and again, after 
the lapse of another age, or the passage of a riyer ora mountain, they are 
of.many more. In our own island, after the decay of scholastic metaphysics, 
from Hobbes to Hume,—if I may use these names, as dates of eras, ina sti- 
ence, on which, with all their unfortunate errors on many of the mést impor- 
tant points of human belief, they both unquestionably threw.a degree of light, 
which rendered their errors on these subjects the more to be lamented,—in 
this long: and brilliant period,—which, of eourse, includes, with many other 
eminent names, the very eminent author of the Essay,on the Human Date ; 
standing,—there was a tendency to simplify, as much as poss 
fication of the phenomena, of mind ; and more regard, perha 
the similarities of phenomena, than to their differences.  § rently td 
this period, however, the philosophy of Dr. Reid, and, in g ral, . | 
metaphysicians of this part of the island, has had the opposite tendency,— — 
to enlarge, as I conceive, far beyond what was necessary, th 2 numb 
. classes which they considered as too: limited before ;—and, in proportion, 
more regard has perhaps been paid to the differences, or supposed differ+ 
ences of phenomena, than to their resemblances. There can be no doubt, at 
least, that we are now aceustomed to speak of more powers or operations of 
- the mind, than even the schoolmen themselves, fond as they were of all the 
nicest subtleties of infinitesimal subdivision. , free 
The difference in this respect, however, is not so striking, when we con- 
sider successions of ages, in which, of course, from our ] notion of the 
effects of time, we are accustomed to expect variety, as we look to 
neighbouring countries at the same period, especially if we consider the ad- 
vantage of that noble art, which might have been supposed, by the wide 
diffusion which it gives to opinion, to have removed, as to human sentiment, * 
the boundaries of mere geographic distance. Slight, however, as the 
e is which separates the two ‘countries, the philosophy of France; in 
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its views of the phenomena of rind; and the philosophy of Britain, particu- 
larly of this a Britain, have for more than half a century differed as 
much as the p dlosoplty of different ages; certainly in a degree far greater, 
than, but for experience, it would have been easy for us to suppose. In 
France, all the phenorhena of mind have been, during that period, regarded 
as sensations, .or transformed sensations, that is to say, as ‘sensations variously 
simplified of combined. The works of ‘Condillac, who professed to have... 
founded his system on that-of Locke, but a evidently did not understand 


fully what Locke intended, gave the principal tone.to this p ilosophic.belief; 


ful, which, when these two objects can be uni 

all ourintellectual passions. In the system of the French metaphysiciar 
they are united in avery high degree. That this universal presence of sen- 
sation, whether true or false, is at least very simple; cannot be denied ; and 
there is certainly abundant matter of wonder in the supposed discovery, that 
all the variety of our internal feelings are those very feelings of a diirent 
class, to which they have so little appearance of belonging. It is a sort of 
perpetual masquerade, in which we enjoy the pleasure of recognisingsa fa- 
miliar friend in a variety of grotesque dresses, and the pleasure also of 
enjeying the. mistakes of those around us, who take him for a, different person, 
merely because he has changed his robe and his mask, The fallacy of the 
doctrine is precisely of that kind, which, if once admitted, is most difficult to 
be shaken off. It relates to a system which is.very simple, very wonderful, 
and obviously true in part. Indeed, when there» are so many actual trans- 
formations of our feelings, so many emotions, of which the principal elements 
are so little recognisable, in the complex affection that results fin them,— 
the supposition that all the, varieties of our consciousness may be only modes 
of. one simple class of primary feelings, false as it is, is far from being the 
most striking example which the history of our science presents of the extra- 
vagance of payesophic conjecture. , ' 

e speculations of the-French school of philosophers, to which I have. 
mow alluded, as to the supposed universal transmutations of feeling, bear, as. 
you can scarcel} fail to have remarked, a very obvious resemblance, in ex-' ° 
treme simplicity, to the speculations of alchemists on pg Ag ms of another 

ind. The resemblance is stated with great force by a living French author, , 
If a metaphysician of no humble rank. . I allude to a passage which 
you will find quoted by Mr. Stewart, ii one of the valuable preliminary dis- 
sertations of his volume of Essays, from a work of De Gerando. 

“Tt required nothing less,”—says this ingenious writer,‘ than the united 
splendour of the discoveries brought to light. by the new chemical school, to 
tear the minds of men from the pursuit ‘of a simple and primary element; a 
pursuit renewed in every age, with an indefatigable perseverance, and always 
renewed in vain. With what feelings of contempt would the physiologists of 
former times have looked down‘on the chemists of the present age, whose 
timid and circu ibed. system admits nearly forty different principles in the 
composition of bodies! What a subject of ridicule would the new nomen- 
clature have afforded to an alchemist! ssi; ; : 

“The Philosophy of Mind has its alchemists also ; men whose studies are 
directed to the pursuit of one single principle, into which the whole scie 
may be resolved ; and who flatter themselves with the hope of discovering 


and it has been fostered since by that passi the simple and the wondev- © 
en y passion.jor th P Gera. 
2d, is perhaps the strongest of | 
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the grand secret, by which the pure gold of truth may be produced at 
pleasure.”* %; be : 
- This secret of the intellectual opus magnum, Condillac conceived himself 
to have found; or, rather, as I have already said, he ascribed the grand 
discovery to ovr own illustrious countryman. In this reference the avhole 


school of French metapbysicians have very strangely agreed, .coyferring on — 


Mr. Locke a praise which they truly meant to do him honour}, but praise 


"| which the object’of it would have hastened to disclaim. He certainly was 


~ though he was a chemist in it 


rank. ‘es 
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- ‘ ~ iy « 
ON THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE MENTAL PHENOMENA, BY LOCKE 
BY CONDILLAC—BY RBEID—A NEW CLASSIFICATION. 


GENTLEMEN, in the conclusion of my last Lecture, I alluded to the system 4 


of the French metaphfsicians, as an inStance of error from extreme simplifi- 
cation in the analysis of that class of our feelings which we are now con- 
sidering. Me: 

Of this system,—which deserves some fuller notice, on account both of 
the _ talents which have stated and defended it, and of its very wide 


unquestionably, and a chemist of the highest — 


; 
{ 


t 
* 


~ not that alchemist in the science of mind whieh they conceived him to be; 


| 
i 


diffusion,—I may remark,.in the first place, that it is far from being, whafits — 


author and his followers consider it to be, a mere developement of the system 
of our illustrious countryman. On the contrary, they agree with Locke only 


* be considered as unanimous,—the denial of what were term inate ideas. 


in one point, and that a negative one,—as to which all el may now® | 


In every thing which can be strictly said to be. positive in his system, this 
great philosopher is nearly as completely opposed to Condillac and his op 
lowers, as to the unintelligible wranglers of the ancient schools. * To convine 
you of this, a very slight statement of the two systems will be sufficient. 
According to Locke, the mind, to whose existence thought or feeling is 
not essential, might, but for sensation, have remained for ever without feeling 
of any kind. From sensation we acquire our first ideas,—to usé a word, 
which from its‘ambiguity Iam not very fond of using, but which, from its 


constant occurrence, is a very important one in his system. ‘These ideas we . 


cannot merely remember as past, and compound or decompound them in 
various ways, but we can compare them in all their variety of relations ; and 
according as their objects are agreeable or disagreeable, can love or hate 
those objects, and fear or hope their return. We remember not external 
things only, so. as to have ideas of them,—ideas of sensation,—but we re- 
member also our very remembrance itself,—our abstractions, comparisons, 
love, hate, hope, fear, and all the varieties of reflex thought, or feeling ; and 
our remembrance of these internal feelings, or operations of our mind, fur- 
* Chap. I. sect. ii. p. 15, 16. 4to. Edit. é 
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nishes another Abundant source of ideas, which he terms ideas of reflection. 

The comparison, however,—and it is this point alone which can be of any 

consequence in réference to the French system,—the comparison, as a state 

of the mind, even when it is‘exercised on our sensations or perceptions, is 

not itself a sensation or perception,—nor is our hope, or fear, or any other of 

our reflex feelings ; for then, instead ,of the two sources -of our ideas, the 

distinction of which forms the very groundwork of the Essay on the Human 

Understanding, we should truly have but one source, and-qur. ideas of reflec- 

tion would themselves be the very. ideas of, sensation to which they are. 
opposed. Our sensations, indeed, directly or indirectly give rise to our 
reflex feelings, but they. do, not involve them ; they are only prior in order, 
—the occasions, on which certain powers or susceptibilities of feeling in the 

mind evolve themselves. * ; 

Such is the system of Locke, on those very points, on which the French 
hilosophers most strangely profess to regard him as their great -authority. 
But it is surely very different from the system which they affect to found. on, 
it. According to them, sensation is not merely that primary affe of 
mind, which gives occasion to our other feelings, but is*itsélf, as variously 
composed or decomposed, all the variety of our feelings. » “If we consider,” 
says Condillac, in a paragraph, which may be said to contain a summary of 
his whole doctrine, with respect to the mind—‘ if we consider that to re- 
member, to compare, to judge, to distinguish, to imagine, to be astonished, 
to have abstract ideas, to have ideas of number and duration, to know truths, 
whether general or particular, are but so many modes of being attentive ; 
that to-hdve passions, to love, to hate, to hope, to fear, to will, are but so 
many different modes. of. desire; and that attention, in the one ease, and 
desire, in the other case, of which all these feelings, are, modes, are them- 
selves, in their origin, nothing more than modes of sensation, we cannot but* 
conclude, that sensation involves’ in itself{—enveloppe—all the faculties of the 

soul.”* uy 
- Whatever we may think of this doctrine, as true or false, ingenious or 
absurd, it seems, at least, scarcely possible, that we should regard jt.as the 
‘doctrine of Locke—of: him, who sets: out, with a primary division of our 
ideas, into tg sine classes, one Class of which alone belongs to sensation ; 
and who considers even this class of our mere ideas, not as involving all the 
operations of the mind with respect to them, but only as. the objects of the 
mind, in these various operations ;—as being what we compare, not the very 
feeling of our comparison itself—the inducements to passion, not.what con- 
stitutes any of our passions, as a state, -or series of states, of the mind. To 
render the paragraph, which I have quoted from .Condillac, at all accordant 
with the real doctrine of Locke, it would be necessary to reverse it, in almost 
every proposition which it involves. 

The doctrine, then, as exhibited by Condillac and his followers, whatever 
merit it may have in itself, or however void it may be of merit of any kind, 
is not the doctrine of him from whom it is said to be derived. _ But its agree- 
ment or disagreement with the system of any other philosopher is, compara- 
tively, of very little consequence. The great question is, whether it be just, 
—whether it truly have the merit of presenting a faithful picture of the mental 
phenomena, which it professes to develope to us more clearly. 

Have we reason to believe, then, that all the various feelings of our mind, 

* Traité des Sensations, Part I, Chap, vii. Sect. 2, : 7 
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a Sanne cation of its internal affections, are merely, to wait 
dillac’s phrase, transformed sensations ? 

ransformed, ‘sensations, it is evident, on his own principles, though thas | 

= might seem Vague and ambiguous, in any other system, can mean 

» nothing more than sensations more or less lively, or, more or less complex. 

It cannot signify any, thing that is ‘absolutely different Or superadded ; for, if 

there be any thing, in any complex feeling of the mind, which did not tonite 


ever slight, is itself a proof, that all the phenomena of the mindvare not mete 
sensations, variously repeated—that sensation, m —_ ‘does not a mers | 
all the affections and faculties of the soul. ; | 
Is every feeling, then, in the whole series of er vited consciousness, “ 
referable, in all its parts, to sensation, as its origitial source ?{not its soureé 
merely, in one very évident respect, as that which is, in ordér, truly primary 
to all our other feelings, but as that which essentially constitutes them all, in 
the same manner as the waters ofthe fountain are cera the very waters 

which flow along the mead ? a 

To prove the affirmative of this, it is. astonishing, sith what sktaitin 
.¢ Céndillac,—who is generally regarded as a nice and subtile reasoner, and 
who certainly, as his work on that subject shows, had studied with attention a 
* the great principles of logic,—passes frotn faculty to faculty, and fronr emo- 
tion to emotion, professing to find sensation every where, without exhibiting 
to us’ even the semblance of what he seeks, and yet repeating the constant 
affirmation, that he Aas found it,—as if the frequent repetition were. itself @ 
proof of what is*frequently repeated, —but proving only that the’ various feel- 
ings of the mind agree, as:might be supposed, in being feelings of the mind— 
.not that they agree in being sensations, as that word is used. by himself, and 
‘as it is, m common philosophic use, distinguished from the other more gene- 
ral term. Except the mere frequency of the affirmation, and the unques- 
tionable priority in order of timé, of our sensations to our other feelings,— 
» « there is not the slightest evidence, in his system, of that universal transmuta- 
tion which it affirms. 

It may be necessary to mention, thats in these remarks on he system of 
the illustrious preceptor of the Prince of Parma, I allude, in particular, to his 
Treatise “ of Sensations,” which contains his more mature opinions on the 
subject—not to his earlier work, on the origin of human knowledge, in which 
__ he has not ventured.on so bold a simplification ; or at least, has not expressed , 
it in language so precise. 

The great error of Condillac, as it appears to me, consists in supposing 
that, when he has shown the. circumstance from which any effect results, he 
has shown this result to'be essentially the same with the circumstance which 
produced it. 

Certain sensations have ceased to exist, certain other feelings -have imme- 
diately arisen';—these hew feelings are therefore the others under another 
shape. Such is the secret, but very false logic, which seems to pervade his 
whole doctrine on the subject. | 

If all that is meant were mérely, that whatever may be the varying feelings 

_ of the mind, the’mind itself, in all this variety, when it remembers or com- 
pares, hates or loves, ‘is still the same substance, as that which saw, heard, 
smelled, tasted, touched, there could be nothing objectionable in the doctrine, 
but there would then certaihly be nothing new in it ;—and, instead of think- 
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ing either of Locke. or of Condillac, we might thinker pleasure, in® stati 
such a doctrine of any of the innumerable assertors of the spirituality o1 
thinking principle. *Such, however, is not the meaning of the French meta- 
physician. He asserts this identity of substance, indeed, like the philosophers 
who precéded him, but he asserts still more. It is not the permanent sub- | 
tance of mind only which is the same, Is. affections, or states, which seem, 
many respects, absolutely different, are the same as those Very affections, ~~ 
or states, from which they seem to differ—and are the same, merely because 
they have’ succeeded them ; for, as I have already said, except the frequency 
of his affirmation, that they are the same, there is no other evidence but that 
of the*mere suceession in order of time, by which he attempts to substantiate 
their sameness. : ; : 

The origin of this false reasoning I conceive to be the analogy of Marrer, 
to which his system, by reducing all the affections of mind fo that class which 
is immediately connected with external things, must have led him to pay 
peculiar “attention. Yet, in justice to him, I must remark, that, although a 
system which reduces every feeling to mere sensation, and consequently 
connetts every feeling, in its origin, with the qualities of matter, must be 
favourable to materialism, and has unquestionably fostered this, ina very high | 
degree, in the French school of metaphysics, there is no reason to consider 
Condillac himself as a materialist ; on the contrary, his works contain many 
very just remarks on the errors of materialism. But still his system, as I 
have said, by leading him continually to our organs of sense, and to the 
objects'which act upon them, must have rendered the phenomena of matter 
peculiarly apt to recur to his mind in all its speculations. - Now, in matter, 
there’ can be no question as to ‘the reality of that transmutation, which, as 
applied to mind, forms the chief principle of his intellectual analysis. In the, 
chemistry of the material elements, the compounds are the very elements 
themselves. When any two substances, present together, vanish as it were 

"from our view, and a third substance, whether like or unlike to’ either of the 
former, presents itself in their place, we believe this third substance, however 
dissimilar it may appear, to be only the co-existence of the ‘two others; and 
indeed, since we have no reason to believe that any change takes place, in 
the number of the corpuscles of which our planet is composed, the whole 
series of its corpuscular changes ‘can be only new combinations of particles 
that existed before.’ pt , ‘ 

The doctrine of Pythagoras, in its application to the ‘material world, is in 
this respect philosophically accurate : Re . 


“ Tempus edax rerum, tuque invidiosa vetustas 
Omnia destruitis, vitiataque dentibus evi 
Paulatim lenta consumitis omnia morte. 

Nec species sua cuique manet ; rerumque noyatrix 
Ex aliis alias reparat natura figuras. : ’ 
Nec perit in toto quicquam, mihi credite, mundo, ue 
Sed variat faciemque novat ; nascique vocatur 
Incipere esse aliud quam quod fuit ante,—morique 
Desinere illud idem. Cum sint huc forsitan illa, _ 
Hec translata illuc, summa tamen omnia constant* 

‘ J 


? 


* 


With respect to the mere elements of matter, therefore, the present ma’ 
be said, and truly said, to be exactly the past; and, in the whole series 
oe ’ * Ovid. Metamorph. Lib. XV. v. 234—236, and 252—258. 
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yenomena of the material universe, from the moment of its ereation to this 
ent, moment, there has been nothing new, but mere changes of relative 
position. ‘This absolute sameness of result, in all the apparent che izes of 

natter, Condillac apples by a most unwarrantable extension, to the mere 
: ffections of the mi 3 and, because two affections of mind are followed by 
a third, lie considers this third to be the two former co-existing, or, as he 

terms it, transformed. 'The feeling which follows another feeling, however 


seemingly different, is thus, in his system, the same, because it results from 


it; and it is very easy for him, in this way, to prove all our feelings to be 


sensations, by this simplest of arguments, that sensation was the first state in- — 


duced in mind, and, that, hence, since all our other feelings, of every species, 


must have followed it, they must have originated in it, and therefore, been 


this very senSation under a mere change of form. It is number one of sthe 
long series ; and, if number two be a transformed sensation, because it results 
from number one, which was a sensation, number three must be equally so, 
because it follows number two ; and thus, successively, the whole series. 1 
perceive a horse ; I perceive a sheep :—each of these ‘separate states of my 
rind is a sensation.’ I cannot attend to’them long, he says, without compar- 
ing thent, and perceiving those circumstances of agreement, which lead me 
to apply to both the word quadruped, All this is most indubitably trde. It 
is impossible, or, at least, it is not very common for us to observe any two 
animals Jong; together, without thinking of some of the circumstances in 
which they agree or differ. The one state of mind is a consequence of the 
other state of mind. But this is far from proving the comparison itself, as a 
subsequent state or phenomena of the mind, to be the same mental state as 
the mere perception of the two animals which simply preceded it. If the 
evidence of our consciousness is to be trusted, it is very different; and in 
bh what other evidence can the assertion of their sameness be founded? We 
do not feel the state of mind, which constitutes the comparison, to be virtually 
equal to the two states of mind which constituted the separate perceptions, as* 
we feel the relation of virtual equality between: our notion of the number 
eight, and our notions of six and two combined; the one feeling does not 
virtually comprehend the two others, and it surely does not comprehend 
them in any grosser physical sense ; for there certainly is nothing in the abso- 
lute spiritual unity of our thinking principle which can lead us to believe that 
the-state or affection of mind which constitutes the perception of a horse, and 
the state or affection of mind which constitutes the perception of a sheep, 
unite, in that different state or affection of mind, which constitutes the com- 
parison of the two, in the same manner as the solid crystals of any salt unite, 
in solution, with the liquid which dissolves them. ‘They do not involve or 
constitute, they merely give oceasion to this third state, and give occasion to 
it merely in consequence of the peculiar susceptibilities of the mind itself, as 
formed, by its divine Author, to be affected in this particular manner, after 
being affected in those different manners, which constitute the separate per- 
ceptions, as sensation itself, the primary feeling, was made to depend on some 
previous organic affection produced by an external object. It is not, there- 
fore, as being susceptible of mere sensation, but as being susceptible of more 
than mere sensation, that the mind is able to compare its sensations with each 
other. We may see, and certainly do see, objects together, without forming 
-uniformly the same comparison; which could not be the case if the mere 
co-existence of the two perceptions constituted or involved the comparison 
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jtself. In the case of a horse and sheep, for example, though these, in. 
sensations which they exeite, cannot, at different times, be very different, 
we compa at different times, their colour, their forms, their magnitudes, 
their functions, and the, uses to which we put them, and .we consider them 
s related in various other ways. ‘The perceptions being the same, the 
mparisons, or subsequent feelings of relation, are different; and though the 
elation cannot be felt but when both objects are considered together, it is 
truly no part of the perception of each. According to the French system, 
the science, which we now ‘strangely regard as of difficult acquirement, 
would be nothing. more than the mere opening of our eyes. Were we to 
show to a peasant, absolutely unacquainted with the very elements of geo- 
metry," diagrams representing two right afgles, and a plane triangle, he might 
certainly, though he eould not give them names, perceive these figures as 
clearly as the most’ expert mathematician. Every thing which mere, sensa- 
tion could produce, in this case, would be the same in both ;, and nothing 
can be added to this primary sensation, since every thing "is said to be actu- 
ally involved in the sensation itself. Yet, with all his accurate,perception 
of the figures, however clear and vivid, and lasting, the peasant “would mot 
find, in this immediate perception, the equality of the two right angles taken 
together:to the three angles of the triangle, or any other geometrical rela- 
tion. The comparison, then, and the belief of an universal truth of propor- 
tion, which results from that comparison, are certainly something more than 
the mere sensation itself. ‘They are, in short, new states of mind, as dis- 
tinct from the mere perception of the figures in the diagram, as the percep- 
tion of a circle itself«differs from the perception of a square. ‘T’o compare 
one animal with another, is, indeed, to have different visual images ; but the 
mere co-existence of visual images is, only a group, larger .or smaller, as the 
images are more or fewer, and all which transformation can do is to add to 
this group or take away from it. Innumerable objects: may be, and are, 
continually present to us at once, so as to produce one complex affection of 
mind,—fields, groves, mountains, streams,—but the mere. éo-existence of 
these, ‘so as to form in our thought one scene, involves no feeling of com- 
parison; and ifthe mind had not been susceptible of other, affections than 
these of sense, or of mere remembrance of the past objects of sense, either 
in whole or in part, it might, when such a scene was present, have existed 
for ever in the state which forms the complex perception of the scene, with- 
out the slightest notion of the RELATION of its parts to the whole, or to each 
- other. 4 
When I thus attempt to prove, by so many wearying arguments, that the 
feeling which constitutes our comparison of our sensations, or, in other words, 
our belief of their agreement or disagreement, is itself a state of mind, dif- 
eferent from either of the separate sensations which we compare, and differ- 
ent from both, as merely co-existing, I cannot but, feel, what many of you 
have probably felt already, as if I were labouring to demonstrate a mere 


truism. Indeed, when f consider the argument as any thing more, it is. 


necessary for me to.call to mind the great name, and great talents, of the 
author whose system I oppose,—the praise which the system has received, 
of extreme subtlety of analysis, combined with extreme simplicity, and its 
wide diffusion, as the universal, or nearly universal, metaphysical creed, of 
one of the most enlightened nations of Europe. 


But for these remembrances, I must confess, that the system which sup- 
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.. Memory is performed ina distinct apartrhent of the brain, made up of ves- 
_ $els similar, and like situated to the ideal, propositional, and syllogistieal 
_ vessels, in the primary parts of the brain. After the samé manner, it is easy 


- much intorted and winding 5 and so of the rest.”* 
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poses our comparison to be the ideas compared, and nothi 
these had flowed together into one, would appear to me to c 
almost exactly with an ironical theory of the same process, and inde 
all the intellectual,processes, proposed in our‘own country,—not in the y. 
on Human Understanding, but in a very different work,—a theory whic | 
supposes comparison, or judgment, to be only the confluw of two ideas, a . 
one propositional canal. at . ” 
“Simple ideas are produced by the motion of the spirits in one simple 
canal : when two of these canals disembogue themselves into one, they make — 
what we call a proppsition : and when two of these ‘propositional channels 
empty themselves into a third, they form a’ syllogism, or a ratiocination. 


to explain the other modes of thinking ; as also why some people think so 
wrong and perversely, which proceeds from the bad configuration of those 
glands. Some, for example, are born without the propositional op syllogis- 
ia canals $ in others, that reason ill, they are of unequal capacities ; in 

ull fellows, of-too great a length, whereby the motion of the spirits is retard- 
ed; in trifling geniuses, weak arid small; in the over refining spirits, too 


In examining the system of Condillac, which must certainly be allowed to 
bear a considerable resemblance to this system, I have instanced the feeling 
of relation, in comparison, nierely as being one of the simplest examples 
which I should select. I might, with equal reason, have instanced other 
states of mind ; in particular, all the variety of our emotions,—astonishment 
or desire, for example, which are as little sensations, in the philosophical 
‘meaning of the term, as they are fear or sorrow.—The feeling of pleasure, 
in all its degrees of vividness or faimtness, is a state of-mind very different | — 
from that which constitutes desite of the recurrence of its object ; for other- 
wise, the desire would be itself the very gratification, which it supposes to 
be absent. It is induced, indeed, by the remembrance of the pleasure ; but 
it is a consequence of the remembrance, not a part of it’ It is like that 


_ general activity of life, to which amid the mild breathings of spring, the tor- 


pid animal vawakes, that, in continual winter would have slumbered for ever 
in insensibility,—or, like the bud, which, without warmth and moisture, never 
could have burst from the leafless stem ; but which is still, in itself, some- 
thing very different from the sunshine and the shower. 

It seems to me not improbable, that the error of Condillac, and of the 
other’ French metaphysicians, who have adopted his leading doctrine, may 
have arisen in part, or, at least, may have escaped detection more readily, 
from the ambiguous signification of the word sentir, which is a verb origi-~ 
nally, indeed, and strictly expressive of mere sensation; but applied also, 
by a sort of metaphorical extension, to our emotions and other affections of 
mind, that do not originate ‘directly like sensation, in an external cause. 
Though this mere arbitrary word, however, may be applicable to a variety 
of feelings, it does not, therefore, follow, that these are all modifications of © 
that small class of feelings to which the word was, in its primary sense, con- 
fined,—any more than from the still wider use, in our language, of the ten 
feeling, as applicable to all the states of the mind, it would follow, that the 

; * Mart. Scrib. c. xii, — 
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are all modés of affection of our sense of touch. Still, however, I cannot 
but think, that, if the term sentir had been of less vague application, a mind 
“as that of Condillac, could not have failed to discover, in the ima- 
ginary proof which he offers of the ‘intellectual transmutations of his simple 
and universal principle, those unwarrantable assumptions, which, even to 
i ler minds, ‘seem ‘so obvious, as searcely to require for the detection of 

m niany moments of thought. i Hi Ta ’ 

These obsérvations; I flatter myself, have shown sufficiently the error of 
the system, which would conyert all our feelings into sensations, in some 
indescribable state of metamorphosis. ‘The system, I confess, appears to 
me a Very striking example of an extreme, into which we are more apt.to 
fall, from the very false notion, that it is characteristic of philosophic genius, 
_—the extreme of excessive simplification,—which is evil, not ‘merely as 

«being false ‘in itself, but, I may remark also, as being productive of the very 
confusion, to which simplicity is supposed to be adverse.. When we think 
of love, or hate, or fear, or hope, as fundamentally and truly nothing. more 
than affections of éxternal sense, wé try to recognise the original ‘sensations 
of smell, taste, hearing; touch, and sight, which have been, transformed into 
them ; but we try in vain to recognise what is essentially different, and lose 
ourselves; therefore, in the attempt. - We. perceive every thing, as it were, 
through a mist, which it is impossible for our vision’to penetrate, and we are 
at least as much perplexed by having only*one object to seek amid the 
multitude, as if we considered: all the phenomena of mind, without any clas- 
sification whatever. : ice cite ; 

Before closing this slight review of the theory of transformed sensations, 
must remark, that, even though it were strictly true, that all.the feelings 

‘of the mind, if considered simply as feelings of the mind, are mere sensa- 
tions varied or transformed by some strange internal process, undescribed 
and indescribable,—still, in conformity with every. just principle of philoso- 
phizing, it would be necessary to form two classes of these mental pheno- 
mena, corresponding with the primary classification which we have made 
of them. ‘That the mind should begin immediately to exist mn a certain 
state, in consequence of the presence of external objects, so that it would 

not, at that‘moment, have existed in that state, but for the:presence,of the 
external object, is a proof of one set of laws, which connect mind directly 

and immediately with matter. That it should afterwards begin to €xist in a 

similar state, without the recurrence of any external cause whatever, in con- 

sequence of its own susceptibilities only, is a proof of another set of laws 
peculiar to'the mind itself. The complete difference of the cause, in the 
two instances, would justify, or rather require a different arrangement of the 
effect ; as, when the same motion of a piece of iron’ is produced, at one 
time by impulse, at another by the. presence of a magnet, at another by its 
mere gravity, we consider the motion, though itself the same in velocity and 
direction, as referable to different physical powers. With the same states 
of mind variously produced, we should still have to speak of external and 
internal mental susceptibilities of affection, as, with the same motions of a 
piece of iron variously produced, we speak of magnetism, impulse, gravi- 
tation. 
The. very celebrated system which I have now been combating,—a sys- 
em, which, by the universality of transmutation supposed in it, truly deserves 
> name of intellectual alchymy,—may then be regarded as exemplifying 
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| one species of error in arrangement,—the error of a simplification beyond 
what the phenomena allow. This species of error, in the il phy of 
mind, has not prevailed very generally m cco by fa 
general tendency, especially on this part of the island, being to excessive 
amplification. Instead of wasting the labour of our analysis on elements — 
that do not,admit of any further decomposition, we have given up this labour 
too soon, and have classed, in many eases, as ultimate principles, whiat ap- 
. pear to me to be susceptible of still nicer analysis. ‘The phenomena of mind 
J are, accordingly, im the general technical language of thesscience, referred — 
} by us to many powers which, I canfot but think, are not so different as to fur ; 
nish ground of ultimate distinction, but are truly only varieties ‘of a few more — 
: simple powers or susceptibilities. . . hye! , aan 
While I am far from conceiving, therefore, with Condillac and his follow- — 
: ers, that all our states of mind are mere sensations modified or transformed, 
- since ‘this belief appears to me to be a mere. assumption without even the 4 
} slightest evidence in our consciousness, I am equally unwilling to admit the _ 
; 
: 
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being affected in that particular manner,—and that the mind has, thereiore, — 
truly, as'‘many»susceptibilities, as, in various circumstances, it can have dif- — 
ferent feelings. But still, when. we arrange these different phenomena in 
certain classes, it is an error in classification to give a new name to varieties 
that can be'referred to other parts of the division already made; and it is — 
on this account I object to the unnecessary amplification of our intellectual — 
systems, in arranging the phenomena of mind under so many powers as those — 
of which we are accustomed to speak. 9 

Our various states:or affections of the mind, I have already divided into 
two classes, according to the nature of the circumstances which precede — 
them,—the External and the Jnternal,—and this latter class into two orders, — 
—our Intellectual, States of Mind, and our Emotions. It is with the intel- — 
lectual phenomena that we are at present concerned; and this order I 
would arrange under two generic capacities, that appear to me to compre- — 
hend or exhaust the phenomena of the order. The whole order, as com- — 
posed of feelings, which arise immediately, in consequence of certain former 
feelings of the mind, ‘may be technically termed, in reference to these feel- 

ings which have induced them, Suggestions; but in the suggested feelings 

_ themselves, there is one striking difference. If we analyze our trains of 
intellectual thought exclusively of the Emotions which may co-exist or 
mingle with them, and of sensations that may be accidentally excited by ex- 
. ternal objects, we shall find them to be composed of two very distinct sets — 
of feelings;—one set of which are mere conceptions or images of the past, — 
that rise, image after-image, in regular sequence, but simply in succession, 
without any feeling of relation necessarily involved,—while the perceptions 
of relation, in the various objects of our thought, form another set of eelings, 
-of course as various as the relations perceived. Conceptions and relatic 
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hese, and with these alone, that we are intellectually conversant. 
ere is thus an evident ground for the arrangement of the internal sugges- 
tions, that form our trains of thought, under two heads, according as the 
feeling excited directly by some former feeling, may be either a simple con- 
cei, in its turn, perhaps, giving place’ to some other conception as tran- 
or may be the feeling of a relation which two or more objects of our 
to ight are considered by us as béaring to each other. There is, in short, in 
the mind, a capacity of association ; or as, for reasons afterwards to be stat- 
eit, I would rather term it,-—the capacity of Simple Suggestion,—by which 
feelings, formerly existing, are revived, in consequence of the mere exist- 
ence of other feelings, as there is also a capacity of feeling resemblance, 
difference; proportion, or relation in general, when two or more external 
objects, or two or more feelings of the mind itself, ‘are considered by us,— 
which mental capacity in distinction from the former, I would term the ca- 
pacity of Relative Suggestion ; and of these simple and relative suggestions, 
our whole intellectual trains of thought are composed. As I am no lover 
of new phrases, when the old can be used without danger of mistake, I 
would very willingly substitute for the phrase relative suggestion, the term 
comparison, which is more familiar, and expresses véry nearly the same 
meaning. But comparison, though it involve the feeling of relation, seems 
to me also'to imply a voluntary seeking for some relation, which is far from 
necessary to the mere internal suggestion or feeling of ‘the relation itself. 
The resemblance of two objects strikes me, indeed, when I am studiously, 
comparing them ; but it strikes me also, with not less force, on many other 
occasions, when T had not previously been forming the slightest intentional 
comparison. ‘[ prefer, therefore, a term which is applicable alike to both. 
cases, when a relation is sought, and when it occurs, without any search or 
desire of finding it. ° 
The term judgment, in its strict philosophic sense, as the mere perception 
of relation, is more exactly synonymous with the phrase which I have em- 
ployed, and might have been substituted with safety, if the vulgar use of the 
term, in many vague significations, had not given some degree: of indistinct- 
ness even to the philosophical use of it. I may remark, too, that in our » 
works of logic and intellectual physiology, judgment ‘and reasoning are 
usually discussed separately, as if there wete some essential difference of 
their nature ; and therefore, since I include them both, in the relative sug- 
gestions of sahiah I shall afterwards have to treat, it seems advisable not to 
employ for the whole, a name which is already appropriated, and very gene- 
rally. limited to a part. As the rise in the mind of the feeling of relation, 
rom the mere perception or conception of objects, is, however, what I mean 
to denote by the phrase Relative Suggestion; and as judgment, in its strict~ 
est sense, is nothing more than this feeling of relation, of any two or more 
objects, considered by us together, I shall make no scruple to use the shorter sro 
and more familiar term as synonymous, when there can be no danger of its 
beive misunderstood. 
1e intellectual states of the mind, then, to give a brief illustration of m 
division, I consider as all referable to two generic susceptibilities, those ef 
Simple Suggestion and Relative Suggestion. Our perception or conception 
of one object excites, of itself, and without any known cause, external to the 
mind, the conception of some other object, as when the mere sound of our 
friend’s n ’s name suggests to us the conception of our friend himself,—in which 
Vou. I. 43 . : 
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case, the conception ch follows the 
involves no feeling o my with the so 
i is precisely the same state of mind, which might h 

ous other previous circumstances, by the sight of the chi 
f the book which he read to us,—of the landscape wh 
This is Simple Suggestion. io 
But, together with this capacity of Simple Suggestion, by which conce 

ds alter conception arises in the mind,-~precisely in the same 
and deine same state, as each: might have formed a part of othe 

and in which the particular state of mind that arises by suggestion does ne 

_ necessarily involve any consideration of the state of mind which preceded ita 
—there is a suggestion of a very different sort, which, in every case, involves — 
the consideration, not of one phenomena of mind, but of two or more plie- 

nomena, and which constitutes the feeling of agreement, disagreement, or 

relation of some sort. I per ceive, for example, a horse and a sheep at the. 

atm moment. ‘The perception of the two 1s followed by that different state 
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nind which constitutes the feeling of their: agreement in certain respects, 
r of their disagreement in certain other respects. I think of the square of | 
the hypothenuse of a rightangled triangle, and of the squares of the two other 
sides ;—I feel the relation of equality. Isee’a dramatic representation ; 1 
listen to the cold conceits which the author of the tragedy, in his on 
igonemand over warriors and lovers of his own creation, gives to his hero, in — 
most impassioned situations ;—I am instantly struck with their otis 4 
ess to the character and the’ circumstances. All the intellectual sue- 
essions of feeling, in these cases, which constitute the perception of rela-_ 
‘ion, differ from the results of simple suggestion in necessarily involving the — 
€O nsideration of two or more objects or affections of mind that immediately i 
preceded them. I may think of my friend, in the case of simple sugges- — 
: on,—that i is to say, my mind may exist in the state which constiutes the 
conception of my friend, without that previous state which constitutes the — 
“| € tion of the sound of his name ; for the conception of him may be sug 
f by various objects and remembrances. But I cannot, in ‘the casc 
of relative suggestion, think of the resemblance of a horse and a sheep 
the proportion of the aque of the sides of a rightangled triangle ; ¢ 
the want of the truth of nature in the expressions of a dramatic hero, 
tl ose | previous states of mind, which constitute the conception s of a hors 
sheep—of the sides of the ‘triangle,—or of the language of Fhe arr 
over, and the circumstances of triumph, or hope, or despair, in whicl 
1 Exhibited to us by the creative artist. es 
| * With these two capacities of suggested feelings, simple and rel: 
are ml that truly belong to the class of intellectual states of the n 
pes emotions may concur, particularly that most general of all er 
# smotion of desire, in some one or other of its various forms.  / 
this desire does or does not concur with them, the intellec 
elves appear to be different ; 3 and, by those who do not mak 
lysis, are supposed, therefore, to be indicative of differs 
le suggestion, the images of things, persons, e events, pass in 
rapid succession ; and a variety of names, expressive of | differer t 
“conception, association, memory,—have been given to: his | 
of our intellectual nature. But, when wish to reme 
that is to say, when we wish our a sob a affected in 
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the conception of a particular thing or pet yn, or 
vhen we wish to combine new images, in some picture of fancy, 
stence of desire, with the simple course-of suggestion, which « 
to follow its own laws, as much as when no desire existed 
1s to us to render the suggestion itself different; and'recollection at 
ition or fanéy, which are truly, as we shall afterwards find, nothing 
aan the union of the suggested conceptions, with certain specific per 
desires, are to‘us, as it were, distinct additional powers of our mind, 
; > so arranged in the systems of philosophers, who have not made the 
very simple analysis, which alone seems to me to be necessary for a more 
precise arrangement. eth NLS satis : 
In like manner, those suggéstions of another class, which constitute our 
notions of proportion, resemblance, difference, and all the variety of relations, 
may, as I have already remarked, arise, when we have had no previous de- 
sire of tracing the relations, or may arise after that previous desire. But, 
when the feelings of relation seem to us to arise spontaneously, they are not 
in themselves different from the feelings of relation, that arise, in our inten- 
tional comparisons or judgments, in the longest series of ratiocination. Of 
such ratiocination, they are truly the most important elements. The perma- 
nent desire of discovering something unknown, or of establishing, or confuting, 
or illustrating, some point of belief or conjecture, may co-exist, indeed, with 
the continued series of relations that are felt, but does not alter the nature - 
that law, by which these judgments, or relative suggestions, succeed each 
other. yy se 
__ There is no new power to be found, but only the union of certain intellectu- 
al states of the mind, with certain desires,—a species of combination not more. 
wonderful in itself, than any other complex mental state, as when we, at the 
same moment, see and smell a rose,—or listen to the voice of a friend, w 
has been long absent from us, and see, at the same moment, that face of 
affection, which is again giving confidence to our heart, and gladness to oul 
veryeyes. | | ee 
rf intellectual states of mind, then, are either those resemblances of past 
ions of the mind, which arise by simple suggestion, or those feelings of | 


relat , which arise by what I have termed relative suggestions,—the one 
set resulting, indeed, from some prior states of the mind, but not involving, 


necessarily, any consideration of these previous states of mind, which suggest- 
—the other set, necessarily, involving the consideration of two « 
s, or two or more affections of mind, as subjects of the relation 
y : ae tei 
ily all the intellectual states of mind, which are commonly ascrib- 4 
ety of powers, may be reduced to those two, will appear more 
ter we have considered and illustrated the phenomena of each set. 
proceed, therefore, in the first place, to the phenomena of si 
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LECTURE XXXIV. 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE INTERNAL AFFECTIONS OF MIND, CONTINUED, 
—ON SIMPLE SUGGESTION,<ADVANTAGES RESULTING’ FROM THE 
PRINCIPLE OF SUGGESTION,—ON MR. HUME’S CLASSIFICATION OF THE 
CAUSES OF ASSOCIATE: FEELINGS. ; 9 


GenTLEMEN, my general arrangement of the various phenomena, or states _ 
of the mind; is, I trust, now sufficiently familiar to you. . We know the mind | 
only in the succession of these states,.as they vary from moment to moment; 
and you have. learned to class them, as, in the first place, External or Intagel 
nal Affections,’ according.as the mental changes of state that are induced, 
have arisen immediately: from the presence of external objects, or from some 
rp: state of the mind itself,—and.the latter of these classes, you have — 
earned also to subdivide into its two distinet orders of Intellectual States of — 
the Mind and Emotions... Thus far we have proceeded, I trust without 
much risk of misconception. baie [ 
In my last Lecture, I proceeded to consider the former of these orders i 
and arranged all the variety of our Intellectual States: of Mind under fap! 
generic capacities,—those of Simple and of Relative suggestion. Intellectu-_ 
ally, we conceive or we judge; our past*feelings, in Simple Suggestion, of 
image after image, arise again, in colours more or less faint, without any 
known cause exterior to the mind. By our capacity of the other species of 
Suggestion, we are impressed with feelings of a different order, that arise, 
when two or more objects are contemplated together,—feelings of their 
agreement, proportion, or.some one or other of the variety of their relations. 
Of these two orders of feelings, and of these alone, consist the whole varied 
tissue of our trains of thought. ° All the intellectual powers, of which writers 
on this branch of science speak, are, as we shall find, only modes of these 
two, as they exist simply, or as they exist in combination with some desire 
more or less permanent,—with the desire of prosecuting a continued inquiry 
for example, or of evolving its results to others,—as in the long series of our 
ratiocination ; or of forming some splendid succession of images and inci-— 
dents, as in the magic pictures of poetry and romance. The simplification. 
may, perhaps, at present. appear to you excessive ; but I flatter myself, that 
after the two generic capacities themselves shall have been fully considered — 
by us, it will hot appear to you more than is absolutely necessary for accuracy 


of analysis and arrangement. | 


SIMPLE SUGGESTION. 


The intellectual phenomena which we are, in the first place, to consider, 
then, are those of Simple Suggestion, which are usually classed under. the 
general term of the Association of Ideas,—a term employed to denote that 
tendency of the mind, by which feeliugs, that were formerly excited by an 
external cause, arise afterwards, in regular successions to each other, as it 
were spontaneously, or at least without the immediate presence of any kno 
external cause. The limitation of the term, however, to those states-of 
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mind, which are exclusively denominated ideas, has, I conceive, tended 
greatly to obscure the subject, or at least to. deprive us of the aid which we 
might have received from it in the analysis of many of the most complex 
phenomena. The influence of the associating principle itself extends, not to 
ideas only, but to every species of affection of which the mind is. susceptible. | 
Our internal joys, sorrows, and all the variety of our emotions, are capable of ° 
being revived in’a certain degree by the mere influence of this principle, and 
of blending with the ideas or other feelings which awakened them, in the 
same manner as our conceptions of external things. These last, however, 
it must be admitted, present the most striking and obvious examples of the 
influence of the principle, and are, therefore, the fittest for illustrating it. 
The faint and shadowy élements of past émotions, as mingling in any present 
feeling,it may not be edsy to distinguish; but our remembrances of things 
without are clear and definite, and are easily recognised by us as images of» 
the past. We have seen, in the history of our senses, by what admirable ~ wa 
means Nature has provided for communicating to man those first rude ele-— a: 
ments of knowledge, whicli are afterwards to be the materials of his sublimest ~~ 
speculations,—and with what still more admirable goodness she has minis- —§) | 
tered to his pleasure in these primary elements of thought, and in thé very 
provision which she has forrned for the subsistence of his animal frame,— 
making the orgais by which he becomes acquainted with the properties of 
external things, not the fountain of knowledge only, but an ever-mingling 
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ction, we had been led on the first impulse of appetite, to repair our 
waste, and to shelter ourselves from the various causes of physical 
which we are exposed, though our animal life might then have con- 
e extended to as long a period as at present, still, if but a succes- 
0 mentary sensations, it would have been one of the lowest forms of 
re animal life. It is only as capable of looking before and behind, lat 
s capable of those spontaneous suggestions of thought which con- 
embrance and foresight,—that we rise bi dignity of intellectu: 
that man can be said to be the image of that Purest of Intel 
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kward ard and forward, in a single glance, not ona few years only * 
aS of eternity. ‘Deum te se to esse,” says Cicero, in alls 
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sion to these powers,“ Deum te scito esse, siquidem Deus est, qui viget, 
qui sentit,—qui meminit, qui previdet, qui tam regit et moderatur et movet 
id corpus, cui prepositus est, quam hunc mundum princeps ille Deus.” 


« Were it not so, the Soul, all dead and lost, 
As the fix’d stream beneath the impassive frost,* 
Form’d for no end, and impotent to please, 
Would lie mactive on the couch of ease ; 
And, heedless of proud fame’s immortal lay, 
Sleep all her dull divinity away,’’t 


Without any remembrance of pleasures formerly enjoyed, er of sorrows long — 
past and long endured,—looking on the persons and scenes which had sur- 
rounded us from the’ first moment of our birth, as if they were objects alto- 
gether unknown to us,—incapable even of as much reasoning as still gleams 
through the dreadful stupor of the maniac,—or of conveying eyen that faint — 
expression of thought with which the rudest savages, in the rudest language, 
are still able to hold some communication of their passions or designs ;— 
such, but for that capacity which we are considering, would have been the - 
deplorable picture of the whole human race. What is now revered by us 
as the most generous and heroic virtue, or the most profound and penetrating — 
genius, would have been nothing more than this wretchedness and imbecility. — 
It is the suggesting principle, the reviver of thoughts and feelings which have — 
assed away, that gives value to all our other powers and susceptibilities, 


~ intellectual and moral—-not indeed, by producing them, for, though unevolved, 


they would still, as latent capacities, be a part of the original constitution of — 
our spiritual nature,—but by rousing them into ‘action, and furnishing them — 
with those accumulating and inexhaustible materials, which are to be the 
elements of future thought and the objects of future emotion. Every talent 
by which we excel, and every vivid feeling which animates us, derive their — 
energy from the suggestions of this ever-active principle. We love and 
hate,—we desire and fear,-—we use means for obtaining good, and avoiding 
evil,—because we remember the objects and oScurrences which we have 


_ formerly observed, and because the future, in the similarity of the successions 


which it presents, appears to us only a prolongation of the past. | 
In conferring on us the capacity of these spontaneous suggestions, then, 
Heaven has much more than doubled our existence ; for, without it, and 
consequently without those faculties and emotions which involve it, existence 
would scarcely have been desirable. ‘The very importance of the benefits 
which we derive from it, however, renders us perhaps less sensible of its 
value ; since it is so mingled, with all our knowledge, and all our plans of 
action, that we find it difficult to conceive a state of sentient being, of which 
it is not a part, and to estimate, consequently, at a just amount, the ie 
which it affords, The future memory of perception seems to us almost im- 
plied in perception itself; and to speculate on that strange state of existence 
which would have been the condition of man, if he had been formed without 
the power of remembrance, and capable only of a series of sensations, has, 
at first, an appearance almost of absurdity and contradiction, as if we were 
imagining conditions which were in their nature incompatible. Yet, assu- 
redly, if it were possible for us to consider such a subject, a priorz, the real 
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gause of wonder would appear to be, not in the absence of the suggestions of 
memory, as in the case imagined, but in that remembrance of which we have 
the happy experience. When a feeling, of the existence of which conscious- 
ness furnishes the only evidence, has passed away so completely that not 
even the slightest consciousness of it remains, it would surely,—but for that 
experience,—be more natural to suppose that it had perished altogether, than 
that it should, at the distance of many years, without any renewal of it by 
the external cause which’ originally’ produced it, again start, as it were of 
itself, into being. ‘To foresee that which has not yet begun to exist, is, in 
itself, scarcely more unaccountable,’ than to see as it were before us, what 
has wholly ceased to exist. ‘The present moment is all of which we are 
conscious, and which can strictly be said to have a real existence, in relation 
to ourselves. ‘That mode of time, which we call the past, and that other 
mode of time, which we call the future, are both equally unexisting. That 
the knowledge of either should be added to us, so as to form a part of 
our present consciousness, is a gift of Heaven, most beneficial to us indeed, 
but most mysterious, and equally, or nearly equally mysterious, whether the 
unexisting time, of which the knowledge is indulged to us, be the future or 
the past. | 

The advantage which we derive from the principle of suggestion, it must, 
however, be remarked, consists, not in its mere revival of thoughts and feel- 
ings, of which we had before been Conscious, but in its revival of these in a 
certain order. If past objects and events had been suggested to us again, 
not in that series, in which they had formerly occurred, nor according to any 
of those relations, which human discernment has been able to discover among 
them, but in endless confusion and irregularity, the knowledge thus acquired, 
however gratifying as a source of mere variety of feeling, would avail us little, 
or rather would be wholly profitless, not merely in our speculative inquiries 
as philosophers, but in the simplest actions of common life. It is quite evi- 
dent, that, in this case, we should be altogether unable to turn our experience 
to account, as a mode of avoiding future evil or obtaining future good; be- 
cause, for this application of our knowledge, it would be requisite that events, 
before observed, should occur to us, at the time, when similar events might 
be expected. We refrain from tasting the poisonous berry, which we have 
~ known to be the occasion of death to him who tasted it; because the mere 
sight of it brings again before us the fatal event, which we have heard or 
witnessed. We satisfy our appetite with a salutary fruit, without the slightest 
apprehension ; because its familiar appearance recalls to us the refreshment, 
which we have repeatedly received. But, if these suggestions were revers- 
ed,—if the agreeable images of health and refreshment were all that were 
_ suggested by the poisonous plant, and pain, and convulsions, and death were 
the only images suggested by the sight of the grateful and nourishing fruit, 
there can be no doubt, to which of the two our unfortunate preference would 
be given. ‘To take the most familiar of all instances,—that of language,— 
which, either as written or spoken, is in such constant use, and which is so 
essential, not merely to our first advance, and absolute barbarism, but to the 
common domestic necessities, even of barbarous life, that, without it, we can 
scarcely conceive two individuals, however rude, to exist together,—this, it is 
evident, could not have been invented,—nor, if invented, could it serve any 
other purpose than to mislead,—if the words spoken were to have no greater 
_ chance of suggesting the meaning intended by the speaker than any other 
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meaning, which y other words of the language might be employed to 
note. What social affection could continue for an hour, if the sight ofa — 
friend were to suggest, in intimate combination, not the kindnesses which — 
7 he had conferred, and all the enjoyments of which he had been the source, 
| but the malice, and envy, and revenge of some jealous and disappointed 
enemy . ini 
“* He who has given us, in one simple principle, the power of reviving the — 
past, has not made bis gift so unavailing. The feelings, which this wonder- — 
ful principle presérves and restores, arise, not loosely and confusedly—for _ 
what is.there in the whole wide scene of nature, which does so occur f fee 
‘ according to general laws or tendencies of succession, contrived il 
“ most admirable adaptation to our wants, so as to bring again before 
? 


knowledge formerly acquired by us, at the very time when it is most profita- — 
ble that it should return. A value is thus given to experience, which other- — 
wise would not be worthy of the name ; and we are enabled to extend it © 
almost at pleasure, so as to profit, not merely by that experience which the — 

” © events of nature, occurring in conformity with these general laws, must 
- any rate have afforded to us,—but to regulate this very experience itsel{,— 
¢ to dispose objects and events, so that, by tendencies of suggestion, on the ~ 
firmness of which we may put.perfect reliance, they shall give us, perhaps at — 
. the distance of many years, such lessons as we may wish them to yield,— — 
F. and thus to invent and create, in a great measure, the intellectual and moral © 
| history of our future life, as an epic or dramatic writer arranges at his will 
wth ®ociaued scenes of his various and magnificent narrative. I need not — 
_ add, that it is on this skilful management of the laws, which regulate our — 
_) trains of thought, the whole theory and practice of education are founded ;— ~ 
that art, which I have already repeatedly represented to you as the noblest 
of all the arts of man—itself the animating spirit of every other art—which — 
exerts its own immediate operation, not on lifeless things, but on the af ns 
and faculties of the soul itself{—and which has raised us from the dust, whe e 
- we slept or trembled, in sluggish, yet ferocious ignorance, the victims of i : 
we other, and of every element around us, to be the sharers and diffusers of 24 


blessings of social polity, the measurers of the earth and of the 


- the rational worshippers of that eternal Being by whom they 
created. k nae) bitcx 
* That there is a tendency of ideas to suggest each other, without 


newed perception of the external objects which originally excited 
that the suggestion is not altogether loose and indefinite, but that 
_, ideas have a peculiar tendency to suggest certain other relative ideas i 
a ciate trains of thought, is too familiar to you, as a general fact of ou 
| _ lectual nature, to. require to be illustrated by example. 
ae has been beautifully compared BY the most philosophic of ov De 
| the mutual influence of two sympathetic needles, which Strada, in one 
_ Prolusions, availing himself of a supposed fact, which was then b 
scarcely doubted by many philosophers, makes the subject of v 
posed to be recited by Cardinal Bembo, in the character of L 
needles were fabled to have been magnetized together, and s 
different circles, so as to be ie of moving along an ane In the 
circumstances, by the remaining influence of their original kindred magn 
} ism, omen eppoped yt whatever distance, to follow each other’s me 
“ing and pause accor ingly at the same point ; so that, by watching them at ¢ 
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> gle hours, the friends, who possessed this happy telegraph, we were wii 


be able to communicate to each other their feelings, with the sam 
accuracy and confidence as when they were Ke 


: « For when the different images of things, 

chance combin'd have struck the attenti Fea 
With deeper impulse, or, connected long, 
Have drawn her frequent, oye. ; howe’er distinct 


The external scenes, yet oft the ideas gain * . 
From that conjunction an eternal tie 
And sympathy unbroken. Let the Mind i? 
‘im Recall one partner‘of the various league,— — «#8 
oe Immediate, lo! the firm confederates rise,’ os. 4 
. And each his former station straight resumes ; : as 


One movement governs the consenting throng, 
And all at once with rosy pleasure shine, ‘a 
Or all are sadden’d with the glooms of care. 
*T was thus, if dncient fame the truth unfold, 
' Two faithful needles, from the informing touch Wire 
Of the same parent-stone, together drew. 4 : a, 
Its mystic virtue, and at first conspir’d ; 
With fatal impulse quivering to the pole, . - 
Then, though disjoin’d by kingdorns,—though, the main 
Roll’d its broad surge betwixt, and ‘different stars 
Beheld their wakeful motions,—yet. preserv’d © 
Cae: . The former friendship, and remember’d still . 
ie The alliance of their birth. Whate’er the line | , Z 
% “ Which one possessed, nor pause nor quiet knew 
_ The sure associate, ere, with trembling speed, 
_. He found its path, and fixed unerring ‘theres abe 
e Such is the secret union, when we feel oF ty 
A song, a flower, a'name, at once restore f 
a Those long connected scenes where first they mov’d ' 
i The attention. Backward through her mazy walks, 
‘Guiding the wanton fancy to her scope, 
To temples, courts, or fields,—with all the band 
” Of (living)* forms, of passions, and designs 
Attendant ; whence, if pleasing in itself, 
The prospect from that sweet accession, gains 
Redoubled influence o’er the listening Mind. rf 
By these mysterious ties, the busy power i 
a ee Of Memory her ideal train preserves i fa 
Entire ; or, when they would elude her watch, ~ 
- Reclaims their fleeting footsteps, “i the waste 
Of dark Oblivion.”} — Pgh, 


ae 


ha! t then are these mysterious ties ?—or, to state the question more phi- 
lly, what are the general circumstances a hich regulate the succes- 
‘ideas ? . . ae 
there is some regularity in these successions, edit, as I have already 
been felt by every one; and there are many references 
peed the works of. philosophers of every age. The most 
ence, however, to any general circumstances, or laws 
er the enumeration of these is hinted, rather than de- 
ped at any 4 2 ,—is that which you will find in a passage, quoted by — 
Beattie and Mr. Stewart, from Aristotle. It is a passage, explanatory 
the Rroccas by which, in voluntary reminiscence, we endeavour to discover 
e idea of which we are in search. We are said to hunt for it—(Ong 
is the w rd in the or i aaa ca other ideas, either of objects existing at 
resent, or at some former time ; and from vie resemblance neat 
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and contigu ty - ino trod Tivos, xo ce’ iuolou, 4 dvavriou, # ov ou 
Aid. roiro ih dvepvngic.* This brief enumeration of the general ¢ 
oH, cumstances direct us in reminiscence is worthy of oF attention on 


own account ; ‘and is not less remarkable on account of the very clo 
semblance which it bears to the arrangement afterwards made by Mr. Seta 
| though there is no reason to believe that the modern philosopher was at alt 
' acquainted with the classification which had, at so great a distance of time, 
anticipated his own. 
7 I must remark, however, that’ though it would be in the highest degree 
, unjust to the well-known liberality and frankness of Mr.’ Hume’s character, 
: to suppose him to have been aware of any enumeration of the gene ‘al 
» cumstances on which suggestion appears to depend, prior to” vhich 
* has himself given us, his attempt Was far from being so 0 as he 
posed, I do not allude merely to the passage of. Aristotle, already c 
j nor to a corresponding passage, which I might have quoted, from ¢ 
) most celebrated: of his commentators, Dr. Thomas Aquinas, but to 3 
’ ssages which I have found in the works of writers of much more re 
4 ieee which the influence of resemblance and contiguity, the two gene 
~ * circumstances to which, on his own principles, his own triple diyision shoul 
*. been reduced, is particularly pointed out. ‘Thus, to take an example] 
Rik m an elementary work, of a very eminent author, Ernesti, published in 
‘- the year 1734,—his Initia’ Doctrine ‘Solidioris,—with ofa cision has 
~ he laid down those ver y laws of association of which Mr. thao pe a 
‘jag After stating the general fact of suggestion, or association, under the Latin — 
a term phantasia, he proceeds to state the principles which guide it. All the : 
| variety of these internal successions of our ideas, he says, may be re 4 
_to the following law. When one. image is present in the mind, it may ‘sug- q 
a) the image “of some absent object—either of one that is similar i in some | 
ect to that already present—or of one of which the present is a ah 
or of one which has been present together with it on some former occasi 
, otis s autem phantasie lex hee est ; Presentibus animo rerum imaginibus 
 quibuscunque, recurrere et redire ad animur possunt rerum absentium olin 
. e rcs wit imagines, Silt similes, vel _quarum, : getycigh pr 


ry siiethed to it gives a Reese claim to our fuller disedii voy ie 
* ds stated by him briefly i in two paragraphs of his Essay on the Association 


m of Ideas. 
2 *¢ Though it be too obvious to escape observation,” he says, “ -hdliffer- 
ent ideas are connected together, 1 do not find that any phil ed 
attempted to enumerate or class all the principles of association ; ¢ 
however, that seems worthy of curiosity. ‘To me there appear t 
three principles of connexion among ideas, viz. resemblance, contig 
time or place, and cause or effect. “? 
ie “That these principles serve to connect ideas, nit not I | 
és much doubted. A picture naturally leads our thoug ican eek = 
) The mention of one apartment in a building natal i nquimy 
‘ ois _ * Aristot. de Memor. and Reminisce. ce ii- II. p. 86. . 
4 Oe ® we Mente Humana, C. 1. Sect. xvi. p-1 
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pelisoourse concerning the others. And if we think of a 
arcely forbear reflecting on the pain which tilbws it. But the 
meration is complete, and that there are no other principles of association 
except these, ma, be difficult to prove to the satisfaction of the reader or 
even to a man’s: wn satisfaction. All we can do, in such éases, is to run 
over several instances, and examine carefully the principle which binds the ©» 
different thoughts to each other,—never stopping, till we render the princi- 
ple as general as possible. ‘The more instances we examine, and the more 
we employ, the more assurance shall we acquire, that the enumeration 
whic we form from the whole is complete and entire.”* 
these paragraphs of Mm Hume, a few obvious criticisms present them- 
selves. In the first place, however, I must observe,—to qualify in some 
egree the severity of the remarks which may be made on his classification, 
—that i it is evident, from the very language now quoted to you; that he is 
fre bringing forward his classification as complete. He states, indeed, 
appears to him, that there are no other principles of connexion among 
r ideas than the three which he has mentioned 3 but he adds, that though 
‘the reality of their influence as. connecting principles will not, he believes, 
be much doubted, it may still be .difficult’to prove, to the satisfaction of his 
Micader, or even of himself, that the enumeration is complete ; and he recom= 
¥ mends, i in consequence, a careful examination of every instance of sugges- 
‘tion, in the successive trains of our ideas, that other principles, if any ‘such 
there be, may be detected. % 
But to proceed ‘to the actual clossifioation, as presented to us by Mr. 
ume. A note, which he has added to the paragraph that contains his 
em, affords perhaps as striking an instance as is to be found in the his- we 
tory of science of that illusion, which the excessive love of simplicity tends 
to produce, even in the most acute and subtile philosopher, so as to blind, to. 
the most manifest inconsistencies, in his own arrangement, those powers of 
critical discernment which would have ‘flushed instant detection on neon- _ 
stencies far less glaringly apparent in the speculations of another. “Afier a od 
ng, that there appear to him to be only the three principles of connexion 
rea dy mentioned, Mr. Hume adds, in a note,—as an instance of other 
onnexions apparently. different from these three, which may, notwithstand- 
ng, be reduced to them,— ah » 
me Contrast or contrariety, also, is a species of connexion among ideas. Na 
» But lay perhaps be considered as a mixture of causation and resem- ga 
blance. Where two objects are contrary, the one destroys the other, t..e. Pe ahs 
is the cause of its annihilation, and the idea of the annihilation of an object 
implies the idea of its former existence.” {on 
When we hear or read for the first time this little dhieeiey of the suggestions Ae 
of eo there is, perhaps, no one who does not feel some difficulty in be- 
it to be a genuine speculation of that powerful mind which produced oN 
miter, says } Mr. Hume, is a mixture of causation and resemblance. An . 
, when contrasted with another, destroys it. In destruction there is 
usation ; and we cannot conceive destruction, without having the idea of 
former existence. ‘Thus, to take an instance—Mr. Hume does not.deny, 
d idea of a dwarf may suggest, by contrast, the idea of a giant ; but 
y hers the idea of a dwarf suggests the idea of a giant, because the 
f lestroys the idea of a giant, and thus, by the connecting 
s Inquiry i Human Understanding, Sect... a ae ll 
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principle of causation involved in all destruction, may suggest the idea de- 
stroyed; and he adds, as an additional reason for the suggestion, that the q 
idea of the annihilation of a giant implies the idea of the former existence 
of a giant. And all this strahge and complicated analysis,—this explana-— 
tion, not of the obscurum per obscurius, which is a much more intelligible — 
paralogism, but of the lucudum per obscurum, is seriously brought forward 
by its very acute author, as illustrating the simple and familiar fact of the” q 
suggestion of opposites, in contrast, by opposites. se | 
In the first place, I may remark, that in Mr. Hume’s view of contrast, it i 
is not easy to discover what the resemblance is of which he speaks, ina 
case in which the objects in themselves are said by him to be so contrary, 
that the one absolutely destroys the other by this contrariety alone ; and, | 
indeed, if there be truly this mixed.resemblance in contrast, what need is — 
there of having recourse to annihilation or causation at all, to account for” 
the suggestion, since the resemblance alone in this, as in every other cast 
might be sufficient to explain the suggestion, without the necessity of any 
separate division;—as the likeness of a single feature in the countenance of — 
a stranger; is sufficient to bring before us in conception the friend whom he 
resembles, though the resemblance be in the single feature only. _ wt 
In the second place, there is no truth, if, indeed, there be any meaning 
whatever, in the assertion that in contrast one of the objects destroys the” 
other; for, so far is the idea of the dwarf from destroying the idea of the — 
giant, that, in the actual case supposed, it is the very reason of the existence 
of the second idea; nay, the very supposition.of a perceived contrast im- 
plies that there is no such annihilation ; for both ideas must bé present to — 
the mind together, or they could not appear either similar-or dissimilar, that 
is to say, could not be known by us as contrasted, or contrary, in any re- — 
spect. It is, indeed, not very easy to conceive, how a mind so acute as j 
that of Mr. Hume should, not have discovered that grossest of all logical — 


and physical errors, involved in, his explanation, that it accounts for the ex- 
istence of a feeling, by. supposing it previously to exist as the cause of itself. — 
If, as he says, the idea of the annihilation of an object implies the idea of ~ 
its former existence—an assertion which is by no means so favourable as — 
he thinks to his own theory—it must surely be admitted, that no annihilation — 
can take place before the existence of that which is to be annihilated. 
Whether, therefore, we suppose, that the idea of the dwarf, which suggests 
the idea of the giant, annihilates that idea, or is itself annihilated by it, the. 
two ideas of the dwarf and the giant must have existed before the annihila- 
tion of either. The suggestion, in short, which is the difficulty, and the . 
only difficulty to be explained, must have completely taken place, before 
the principle can even be imagined to operate, on which the suggestion itself 
is said to depend. 

Such minute criticism, however, is perhaps more than it is necessary to 
give to a doctrine so obviously false, even sanctioned as it is by so very 
eminent a name. 
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LECTURE XXXV. 


ON MR. HUME’S CLASSIFICATION OF THE CAUSES OF ASSOCIATE FEEL- 
_INGS, CONCLUDED—PRIMARY LAWS OF SUG GESTION--I. RESEMBLANCE. 


[y the conclusion of my last Lecture, gentlemen, I offered some remarks 
on Mr. Hume’s classification “of the circumstances on which he supposes our 
associate trains of thought to depend, and, particularly, on the strange attempt 
which he made, in conformity with this arrangement, to reduce contrast, as 
a connecting principle of our ideas, into causation and resemblance,—an at- 

_tempt which, as we have seen, explains nothing,—and explains nothing with 
“most laborious incongruity. Of such mistakes of such a mind, it should, as 
Thaye already remarked, be the natural tendency to inspire us with more 
diffidence in our own judgment, and more indulgent toleration for the want 
of discernment in others, which, in the inter¢ourse of life, we must often 
have to discover and lament. Above all, as the most instruetive lesson which 
» ean be derived from them, they should teach. us the folly of attaching our- 
selves implicitly to great names; since, in adopting the whole system of 
opinions, even of the most acute philosophers, we may be in danger of em- 
bracing tenets, the absurdity of which, though altogether unobserved by their 
illustrious authors, minds of a much humbler class might, perhaps, have been 
swifter to perceive, and which, if they had first occurred to ourselves, in our 
own speculations, unsanctioned by authority, we should .probably not have 
hesitated a single moment in rejecting. 

To the threefold division which Mr. Hume has made, of the principles of 
association in the trains of our ideas, as consisting in resemblance, contiguity, 
and causation, there is an obvious objection of a very different kind, not 
founded on excessive simplicity, the love of which might more naturally be 
supposed to have misled him, but on its redundaney, according to the very 
principles of his own theory. Causation, far from being opposed to contt- 
guity, so as to form a separate class, is, in truth, the most exquisite species 
of proximity in time,—and in most cases of contiguity in place also,—which 
could be adduced; because it is not a proximity depending om casual cir- 
cumstances, and consequently liable to be broken, as these circumstances 
may exist apart,—but one which depends only on the meré existence of the 
two objects that are related to each other as cause and effect,—and therefore 
fixed and never failing. Other objects may sometimes be proximate ; but a 
cause and effect,—are always proximate, and must be proximate, and are, 
indeed, classed in that relation, merely from this constant proximity. On™ 
his own principles, therefore, the three connexions of our ideas should indis- 
putably be reduced totwo. To speak of resemblance, contiguity, and cau- 
sation, as three distinct classes, is, with Mr. Hume’s view of causation, and, 
indeed, with every view of it, as if a mathematician should divide lines into 
straight, curved, and circular. The inhabitants of China are said to have 
_ made a proverbial division of the human race, into men, women, and Chi- 
“nese. With their view of their own importance, we understand the proud 
_ ‘superiority of the distinction which they have made. Bet this sarcastic in- 
> a would surely have been absurdity itself, if they had not intended it to 
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express some characteristic and exclusive excellence, but had considered — 
themselves as such ordinary men and women, as are to be found in all the — 
other regions of the earth. ‘iat 
~ Resemblance and contiguity in place and time,—to which, on his own 
principles, Mr. Hume’s arrangement must be reduced—may be allowed in- 
deed to hold a prominent rank, in whatever classification there may be 

formed, if any be to be formed, of the principles that regulate our trains of — 

thought. But are there, in this case, truly distinet classes of suggestions, that 

are not reducible to any more common principle ? or are they not all reduci- _ 
ble toa single influence? I have already remarked the error, into which — 
the common phrase, ssoceation of ideas, has led us, by restricting, in our” 
conception, the influence of the suggesting principle to those particular states” 
of mind, which are exclusively denominated ideas ; and it is this false re- 
striction, which seems to me to have led to this supposition of different prin= ~ 
ciples of association, to be classed in the manner proposed by Mr. Hume® 
and others, under distinct heads. All suggestion, as 1 conceive, may, if our 
analysis be sufficiently minute, be found to depend on prior co-existence, or, — 
at least, on such immediate proximity as is itself, very probably, a modifica- 
tion of co-existence. For this very nice reduction, however, we must take — 
in the influence of emotions, and other feelings, that are very different from | 
ideas ; as when an analogous object suggests an analogous object, by the ~ 
influence of an emotion or sentiment, which each separately may have pro-— 
duced before, and which is therefore common to both. But, though a very 
nice analysis may lead to this reference of all.our suggestions to one Common ~ 
influence of former proximity or co-existence of feelings, it is very convenient, — 
in illustration of the principle, to avail ourselves of the most striking subdivi- — 
sions, in which the particular instances of that proximity may be arranged ; 
and I shall, therefore, adopt, for this purpose, the arrangement which Mr. 
Hume has made,—if resemblance be allowed to comprehend every species 
of analogy, and if contrast, as a peculiar subdivision, be substituted for the ~ 
superfluous one of causation. The illustrations which I shall use, will be — 
chiefly rhetorical, because these are, in truth, the most striking and beautiful 
illustrations, and because it may be of use to lead your attention more par- 
ticularly to the great principles of human nature, as in their relation to human 


To begin then, with resemblance, no one can be ignorant of the effect of 
strong similarity, in recalling objects, as when a pictured landscape recalls a 
familiar scene, or a portrait a familiar countenance. ‘There are many cases 
of this kind, indeed, which, strictly speaking, cannot be said to be instances 
of suggestion, from resemblance, but to be reducible to the simple Jaws of 
perception, or at least, to associations, which may be considered almost as 
involved in every repeated perception of the same object; for if a portrait ~ 
be faithfully painted, the effect which it produces on the eye that perceives 
it, is the same, or very nearly the same, as the effect produced on the eye by 
similar light reflected from the living object ; and we might, therefore, almost 
as justly say, that, when any individual is seen by us repeatedly, he suggests 
himself by resemblance, as that he is thus suggested by his portrait. 

In many other cases, in which the resemblance is less complete, its ope- 
ration may, even without such refinement of analysis, as that to which } 
have alluded, be very obviously brought under the influence of contiguity. 
Thus, as the drapery forms so important a part of the complex perception of 
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the human figure, ‘the costume of any period may recall to us some distin- 
ished person of that time. A ruff, like that worn by Queen Elizabeth, 
ngs before us the sovereign herself, though the person who wears the ruff 
“may have no other circumstance of resemblance ;—because, the ruff, and 
the general appearance of Queen Elizabeth, having formed one complex 
whole in our mind, it is necessary only that one part of the complexity should 
be recalled s—as the ruff, in the case supposed,—to bring back all the other 
parts, by the mere principle of contiguity. The instance of drapery, which 
is but an adjunct or accidental circumstance of the person, may be easily 
extended to other instances, in which the resemblance is in parts of the real 
and permanent figure : for, though the drapery be only an adjunct of the 
person, considered separately from our perception, it is an actual component” 
. a as much as any other component part, of that complex idea, which is 
rmed of the person perceived. If we meet a stranger, who, in any particu- 
p feature, as in the shape and colour of bis eyes, resembles one of our inti- 
ate friends, the conception of our friend is suggested ; because the concep- 
tion of our friend’s countenance is a complex one, composed of the separate 
parts of forehead, eyes, cheeks, mouth, nose, chin; and the eyes of the 
stranger affecting our vision, in precisely the same manner as the eyes of our 
friend, thus produce one part of the complex whole, which we have been 
accustomed to recognise as our friend, and the one part, by its former proxi- 
mity, recalls the others. ‘The view of one piece of landscape brings before 
_ us, in concéption, a distant, and perhapsvery different scene, by the influence 
of some small group of objects, or some detached rock, or tree, or hill, or 
‘waterfall, which produces the same impression on the eye in both. In this 
“manner, by analyzing every complex whole, and tracing in the variety of its 
_eomposition, that particular part, in which the actual similarity consists, and 
which may, therefore, be supposed to introduce the other parts, that have 
formerly co-existed with it,—we might be able to reduce every case of 
‘suggestion from direct resemblance, to the influence of mere contiguity. 
“But, as in many cases of faint analogical resemblance, this analysis, however 
just, might appear to involve too great subtilty ; and, as the suggestions of — 
resemblance, if indeed they arise, as I suppose, only from the influence of 
former proximity, are at least so easily. distinguishable, from the grosser in-— 
stances of contiguity, that they may, without any inconvenience, be consider- 
ed a have thought it, as.I have said, upon the whole, more advanta- 
geous for our present purpose of illustration, to consider them thus separately. 
By the application of a similar refined analysis, however, to other tribes of 
associations, even to those of contrast, we may, perhaps, find that it would 
¢ be possible to reduce these also to the same comprehensive influence of — 
mere proximity, as the single principle on which all suggestion is founded. 
_ As yet we have taken into view only those more obvious resemblances of 
actual things, which produce similar impressions on our organs of sense. 
There is another species of resemblance, founded on more shadowy analo- 
gies, which gives rise to an innumerable series of suggestions, most important 
in value to our intellectual luxury, since it is to them we are, in a great mea- 
- sure, indebted for the most sublime of arts. ‘T’o these analogies of objects, 
that agree in exciting similar emotions, we owe the simile, the metaphor, and, 
“in general, all that figurative phraseology, which has almost made a separate 
language of poetry, as distinct from the abstract language of prose. ‘ Poetas 
omnino, quasi aliena lingua locutos, non cogar attingere,” says Cicero. Yet 
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the difference of the languages o try and prose is much less 

in our own tongue m 
course, to animated eings, feb. the production of high rhetorical et 
' such happy facilities s of « Fishnet personification. In poetry, we perceive eve 
» where what side calls Pe MS on Mes 

aaa a es ; 
%4 ps Po * “The charm, 


Ye. That searchless_ Nature o’er the sense of man 3 
Slip Diffuses,—to behold, iv lifeless things ; ; 
or Weg The inexpressive semblance oo ‘i 
¥ ae 


- Of theught and passion”, a ( 
ys The zephyrs laugh,—the sky ‘totes «ibe forest frowns,—the storm and. 
4 - surge contend together,—the solitary place not merely blossoms like the 1 a 

ee it is slag. 


# prey | ihe 6 Mark the sable woods, j 
ia a That shade sublime yon mountain’s nodding brow ; 
With what religious awe the solemn scene 
i: - Commands your steps! as if the reverend form 
a oe Of Minos or of Numa should forsake “ 


The Elysian seats, and down the embowering glade 
Move to your pausing eye.”t 


All nature becomes animated. ‘The poctic genius, like that so 
world, by which the early philosophers accounted for all earthly ¢ Sy 
breathes its own spirit into every thing surrounding it. It is cunque 
» vides, quodcunque moveres,” that we vivifying essence, which in the bea i- 
ful he. of Virgil, r 


. ; — Celum, ac fasthinss camposque liquentes, 
Lucentemque globum Lune, ‘Titaniaque astra 
Spiritus intus alit, totamque-infusa per artus ' 


Mens nays molem, et magno se corpore miscet.”’t in Se 
ce 
: 4 


> ‘Tei i the metaphor which forms the essence of the language of poe 
_ it is to that peculiar mode of association which we are now consid 
wis the suggestion of objects by their analogous objects,—that the metap 
a ee »—whether the analogy be derived from the moral to the ‘) 
m the physical to the moral world. The metaphor expresses 

the analogy, as it rises in immediate suggestion, and Gent v 
Sa the object or emotion which it describes; the simile presents, not 
i, analogy merely, but the two analogous objects, and traces their resem 
to each other with the formality of regular comparison. The metaph 
therefore, is the figure of passion; the.simie the figure of calm des 
In the drama, accordingly, as the most faithful poetic repress | 
sion, the simile should be of rare occurrence, and never but in ations in - 
~which the speaker may be considered as partaking almost the tranquillity of | 
the poet himself. Thus, to take a well-known instance of error in this re- | 
» spect, when Portius, in the tragedy of Cato, at the very moment in whieh 
. Lucia, whom he loves, has just bid him farewell for ever, and when hes is_ 

struggling to detain her, traces all the resemblances of his passion 

a flame ofa fading lamp, we feel immediately, that a lover who could 


- * Pleasures of Imagination, Book III. v. 282—286- 
+ Ibid. v. 286 -292. , t En. VI. v. om 
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acomparison, and a compai n, too, derived :rom an object the 
y to occur to him at such a moment, could not be suffermg any 
vat agony of heart. " : re ee es 
nal é ‘“« Farewell,” says Lucia, rally 
as ‘<O, how shall I repeat the word—for ever !” ‘alae 


To which Portius, hanging over her in despair, immediately replies —= — 


a ' © Thus o’er the dying lamp, the unsteady flame : 
aie Hangs quivering on a point, leaps off by fits, wr Pangee + : 
ee And falls again as loth to quit its hold. ae 
ay Thou must not go! My soul still hovers o’er thee, © * 

"ae And can’t get loose’* | : 5 " 


speech, it may be remarked, by combining a simile and metaphor, in 
the compass of a very few lines, presents at once a specimen of a figure 

which suits, and a figure which is altogether inconsistent with a state of pas- 
sion. If the three lines which describe the flame of a lamp had been omit- 
ted, and only the conclusion retained,— - se ¥ is 


- “Thou must not go! My soul still hovers o’er thee, ” 
And can’t get loose,”— 


a 


be he vs “I 
9 would still have been an analogy borrowed from a remote object, but 
an analogy implied not developed, and expressed with the rapidity with’which 
such analogies really arise. sided a zie a 
_ It may perhaps be thought, that even the analogy implied in @ metaphor, 
as it is borrowed from objects: not immediately present, and not essential 

10 the emotion, is inconsistent with the natural direction of the suggesting 
ple in a state of violent feeling. But itis the nature of strong feeling 
give to the whole character, for the time, a» greater elevation, which ena- 
3 it to comprehend, as it were, within ‘its vision a greater multitude of. 
ed objects than can be grasped by it in its unimpassioned'state, and to 
use itself over them all, as if they were living and sympathizing parts of 
itself. If we attend to what occurs in real life, we shall find that the meta- 
phor, far from being unnatural, is almost a necessary part of the language 
of emotion, and that it is then that the language of prose makes its nearest 
approach to the language of poetry. Indeed, as poetry seems to have originat- 


a 


Poetry,—* I cannot believe, with Aristotle, that figures of speech are only 
_ expressions disguised, for the purpose of pleasing by the mere astonishment 
which their disguise affords ; nor with Quinctilian and Rollin, that they are 
expressions which the indigence of our language obliges us to borrow,— 
when I reflect, that we speak, without intending it, a figurative language 
whenever we are animated by passion. It is then that words derived from 
foreign objects present themselves so naturally, that it would be impossible 
to reject them, and to speak only in common terms. To be convinced of 
this, we have only to listen to a dispute between women of the lowest rank, 
who cannot be suspected of any very refined search for expressions. Yet 
what an abundance of figures do they use! They lavish the metonymy, the 
eatachresis, the hyperbole, and all those other tropes, which in spite of the 
Act TIT. Scene 2.° 
Vou. I. 45 
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01 ‘names that have been given to them by rhetoricians, e onl i 
is. of familiar ch used in common by them and by the vulgar’’*. 


. The discovery/of the metonymy and catachresis, in the wranglings of be 
mob, has certainly a considerable resemblance to the discovery which Cor 
nelius Scriblerus made of the ten predicaments of logic, in the battle of the — 
serjeant-and the butcher in the Bear-garden. ee 

* Cornelius was forced to give Martin sensible images; thus, callie Up 
the coachman, he asked him what he. had seen in Bear-garden? the man — 
“answered he saw two men fight a prize ;. the one was a fair man, a serjeant — 
in the guards ; the other black, a butcher; the serjeant had red breeches, — 
the butcher blue; they fought upon a, stage about four o’clock, and the — 
serjeant wounded the butcher in the leg.—‘ Mark (quoth Cornelius) how | 
‘the fellow runs through the predicaments. Men, substantia; two; quanti- 
tas; fair and black, qualitas; serjeant and butcher, relatto; wounded tlie 
‘other, actio et passio; fighting, situs; stage, ubi; two o'clock, quando; 
blue and red breeches, habitus.’ ”+ ot Soe 

“ Nothing is more evident,” says the same author, “ than that divers per- 
sons no other way. remarkable, have each a strong disposition to the forma- 
tion of some particular trope or figure. Aristotle saith, that the hyperbole is” 
‘an ornament fit for young. men of quality ; accordingly we find in those 
gentlemen a wonderful propensity toward it, which is marvellously improved — 
by travelling. Soldiers also and seamen are very happy in the same figure. 
The periphrasis or circumlocution is the peculiar talent of country farmers 5 __ 
the proverb or apologué of old men at their clubs; the ellipsis or speech by 
half words, of ministers and politicians; the aposiopesis of courtiers ;_ 
Litotes or diminution of ladies, whisperers and backbiters; and the anadiplosis 
of common criers and hawkers, who by redoubling the same words, er 
suade people to buy their oysters, green hastings, or new ballads, E 
thets may be found in great plenty at Billingsgate, sarcasm and irony learned | 
upon the water, and the epiphonema or exclamation frequently from the 
Bear-garden, and as frequently from the hear him of the House of Com- 
mons.” | , | ili coll 

Theve examples are ludicrous indeed ;_ yet the observation of Racine is 
not the less just; and we may safely conclude, however different ‘ohen he 


rt 
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from the opinion which we should have formed, a priori, that when the 
mind is in a state of emotion, the suggestions of analogy arise with more than 
usual copiousness and rapidity, and that figurative language is thus the very 
language of nature. seas iitie 
But though, in a state of emotion, images are readily suggested, accord- 
ing to that principle of shadowy and remote resemblance, which we are 
considering, it must. be remembered, as a rule which is to guide us in the 
use of figures, that in this case the mind seizes the analogy with almost un- 
conscious comparison, and pours it forth.in its vigorous expression, with the _ 
rapidity of inspiration. It does not dwell on the analogy beyond the moment, © 
-but is hurried on to new analogies, which it seizes and deserts in like man- 
ner. This rapidity with which analogies are seized and deserted, seems to 
me to justify, in some degree, in the drama, and in highly impassioned poctty . 
of every kind, what in poetry or general composition, of a calmer kind, 
would be unpardonable inaccuracy. In the case of mixed metaphor, for — 
meee e® ©. TH. Art. T. Guvres, tom. Vig. 63." | Edie 1760 SG 
¢ Chap. vii. of + Art of Sinking in Poetry, c. xiii. 
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‘nstance, as when Hamlet talks of taking arms against a sea of troubles, 
nothing can be clearer than that there is an incongruity of phrase in the 
different parts of the sentence, since it is not-with a sword or a spear that 
we stem the waves ; and as the inconsistent images-oecur in the short com- 


pass of a single line, and are a part of a meditative soliloquy, a greater con- ~ 


ity might unquestionably have been preserved with advantage. » But 
when the objection is made universal, and applied to every case of expres- 
sion, even of the strongest passion, in which any mixture of metaphors oe- 
curs in the imagery of the longest sentence, } cannot but think that this 
universal censure has arisen from that technical criticism, which thinks only 
of tropes and figures and the formal laws of rhetoric, and not. from that 
sounder criticism ape founds its judgments on the everlasting principles of 
our intellectual and moral nature. In conformity with these principles, a 
long and exact adherence to all the congruities of an image that has been 
accidentally used in a former part of a sentence or paragraph, though indis- 
pensably necessary in every species of calm composition, is yet rather cen- 
surable than commendable in Scenes of dramatic passion. If the speaker 
be supposed to reflect that he is using a comparison, it is 2 proof that he is 
not impassioned at this moment of reflection; and if he be supposed to: use 
the metaphorical expression only from its greater strength, as it bursts upon 
him immediately and without any attention to the various properties of the 
object, which suggested it perhaps by a single analogy,—nothing can be 
more just, in point of nature, than that a subsequent expression should chance 
to have little agreement with those other properties which never were real 
objects of his thought. When a metaphor is comprised in a few words— 
and it is of such brief metaphors that the poetic language of ‘passion should 
in preference be composed—the image should be faithfully observed ; be- 
cause the metaphorical expression does not then outlast the feeling of analogy 
which originally suggested it. But it is very different when it extends 
through a long sentence. To follow it out rigidly, for several lines, in the 
expression of strong feeling, is an evident departure from nature ; since it is 
to have a remote object of analogy constantly in view during the whole time 
of the emotion. To seize a new metaphor, or, in other words, to think no 
more of a metaphorical expression, when it has already. exhibited all the 
ar that was felt at the time, when it rose as. it were to our utterance, 
is to be conscious only of our emotion itself, and to speak with that instant 
inspiration which it gives. It may be to mix metaphors; in the common 
“rhetorical sense of that phrase, but it is assuredly to be faithful to nature. 
Tt must not be forgotten, however, that, it is only to the eloquence of strong 
passion that such a license is allowable ; and that it cannot be admitted in 
any case, in which the very image conveyed in the primary metaphor can 
be supposed, without impropriety, to be itself a continued object of the 
speaker’s thought. 

The simile, as I have already remarked, is a figure of more deliberate 
reflection than the metaphor; yet, notwithstanding the intellectual labour 
which it seems to imply, it is evident, that, in the pleasure which we receive 
from it, we still have in view its source in the general principle of spontane- 


ous suggéstion. It is not every simile, therefore, however just, that pleases  - 


but such only, that seem to be derived from objects that might naturally be 


expected to occur to the mind in the situation in which the i 4 te 


made, We talk of far-fetched similes, not as implying that there is no re 
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analogy in the objects which they compare, or that the analogy is not as 


complete as in many other comparisons to, which we do not give that name, 


but merely because the analogy is sought in objects, the natural a 


of which to the mind does not seem very probable. We are more p 

ed, in general, with comparisons derived from the works of nature, than fp 
those which are borrowed from the works of art; partly, because natur; 
objects are not limited to a particular class of observers, but may be. 

posed to have been present to the senses of all in every period of their li 
and, therefore, to be of more ready and general occurrence in suggestion ; 
and partly, because with works of human art there is associated a degree 
of minute labour, which is not favourable to conceptions of beauty and sub- 
limity, and which carries with it the feeling of toil 
into all the groups of images with which. it is c¢ 

analogy,—and this, too, in a case in which such simili 


have been expected,—it is not easy to find a comparison more striking than 
that which Butler has made of honour, to the drop of .quickly-cooled glass, — 
which chemists have called prince Rupert’s drop, and which has long attract- 
ed their attention, in consequence of the particular quality described in the © 


; 
} 


simile: | v 
* Honour is like that glassy bubble, call 


Which gives* philosophers such trouble ; 
Whose Feast part crack’d, the whole does fly ; 
And wits are crack’d to find out why.” 


Yet, truly accurate as it is, how absurd would such a simile have appeared 
in any other species of poetry than that, of which it isa part of the province 
to bring far-fetched images together ! 


The different degrees of the pleasure received from comparisons, as t c y 
appear to harmonize more or less with the natural influence of the ane ad 


of suggestion in spontaneous trains. of thought, is finely, shown, in what 


always appeared to me a very striking imperfection in one of the most popu- 
lar stanzas of Gray’s very popular Elegy. I quote also the two preceding 


stanzas :— 
at , : , 
“ Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart, once pregnant with celestial fire ; 
Hands, that the rod of empire might have sway’d x 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. itt 


But knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of Time, did ne’er unroll ; 
Chill Penury repress’d their noble rage, - 
And froze fhe genial current of the soul. 


Full many a gem, of purest ray serene, © Lhe 
_ The dark unfathom’d caves of Ocean bear ; » ; ork. Upee 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, i 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air.”’t 


artificial preparation — 
ite fs ico 
de could scarcely 
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The two similies into this stanza certainly produce very different degrees 


of poetical delight. ‘That which is borrowed from the rose blooming in 


solitude pleases in a very high degree, both as it contains a just and beauti- © 
ful similitude, and still more, as the similitude is one of the most likely to 


~ have arisen to a poetic mind in such a situation. But the si the first 


two lines of the stanza, though it may, perhaps, philosophically be as just, — 
» has no other charm, and strikes us immmediately as not the me | 


*'That finds, Orig.) © ¢ Part II. Canto ii. v. 385—388. tV. : 
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tion of such a moment and such a scene. ‘To a person moralizing amid the 7 i. 
simple tombs of a village church-yard, there is perhaps no object that would — b 
not sooner have occurred than this piece of minute jewellery—a gem of _ 
purest ray serene, in the unfathomed caves of Ocean. When the analogies 
are suggested by surrounding objects, or by objects that harmonize withthe 
surrounding scenery, they appear more-natural, and, therefore, more pleasing. 
It is this which forms the principal charm of the separate stanzas of another 
very popular poem of a similar class, the Hermit of Dr. Beattie, in which * 
the moral allusions are all caught from objects that.are represented as pre-: 
sent-to the eye or ear of the moralist. I confess, however, that, when the 
poem is read as a whole, the uniformity of the allusions, drawn from such a 
variety of: objects to the single circumstance of man’s mortality; givesan.. .° 
arance of laborious search, almost in the same manner as if the analogy , 
been traced from very remote objects. I select, therefore, only a single , 
stanza from. the whole:— — “ih sh ) 
m. ® o¥ 
«Tis night, and the landscape is lovely ~~. , 
I mourn, but, ye woodlands, Imourn not for you ; 


For morn is approaching, your charms to restore, 
Perfum’d with fresh fragrance, and glittering with dew. 


Nor yet for the ravage of winter.I mourn, 

Kind Nature the embryo blossom will save. 

But when shall Spring visit the mouldering urn? | 

O! when shall it dawn on the night of the grave?" » 

We have seen, then, what an accession to our pleasure the suggesting 
principle of analogy has produced, in giving birth to the figurative language 
of poetry ; and how necessary it is to have frequent recourse to this princi- 
ple, in laying down the general laws of philosophical criticism. But there is 
another class of most important analogies, which we have not yet considered, 
—those which form the powerful associations that direct the genius. of scien- 
tific invention. . These are the analogies of objects, considered as means, in ~ 

erence to a particular end. When a mechanician sees a machine, the 

arts of which all concur in one great ultimate effect, if he be blessed with 
inventive genius, he will not merely see and comprehend the uses of the 
parts, as they co-operate in the particular machine before him, but there will 
perhaps arise in his mind the idea of some power, yet unapplied to the same 
purpose, some simpler process, by which the ultimate effect may be augmented, 

or improved, or jat least obtained at less cost of time, or labour, or capital. 

* When the crucible of the chemist presents to him some new result, and his 
first astonishment is over, there arise in his mind the ideas of products, or 
operations, in some respects analogous, by the comparison of which he dis- e. 
covers some new element, or combination of elements, and perhaps, changes _ 
altogether the aspect of his science. A Newton sees an apple fall to the 
ground,—and he discovers the system of the universe. In these cases, the 

rinciple of analogy, whether its operation be direct or indirect, is too forci- 

le, and too extensive in its sway, to admit of much dispute. It is sufficient 
to know, that by the suggestions which it has afforded, to those whom Hea- 
ven has formed. for the high destiny of eh sant part of that series of 
minds, which spread from age to age the progress of improvement over 
the regions and generations of mankind, we have risen to a degree of empire 
RSF TGi0 © Stanzad. ' Gate, 
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ature, which, compared with our original imbecility; is a greater 


, . ads 
" vance in the scale of being, than that fabulous: ¥ atwaers vi the ancient — 


Sa world eet on its bar bandits way the noe ie 
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onvinns'. 4 a great part of my last Lecture was occupied i in conside 


the influence of resémblance, as a connecting principle in our trains ©: of 
thought. The pinion it, which L used, were chiefly of the rhetorical _ 
kind, which are, in themselves, most striking HlosteGons of the varieties of * 
spontaneous suggestion, and which appeared, to me, peculiarly valuable, as _ 


) of poetry and eloquence, and in the philosophic criticism, which estimates 


the degrees of excellence displayed in these delightful combats of intellectual — 

| glory,—as in the works of a very different kind, which the mechanic i inge-— 
_ nuity and labour of man devise and execute,—what appears most artificial © 

is nothing more than a skilful application of the simple laws of nature,—of 

laws which we may apply, indeed, to our various purposes,—and which — 


some may know how to apply more successfully than others, but whic 
continually operating on matter and mind, indopepteeay of the ge 
which our skill: may make of them. 

In examining how much the suggesting principle i is inflcrohoagl by sz 


we considered first, that most direct and obvious resemblance which ee 
bear to each other in their sensible qualities. We then proceeded to consider — 


2 


the fainter indirect resemblance which constitutes what is termed a 
and we found, that it is to this species of shadowy likeness that phil phy * 


enabling me to point out to what simple universal principles of the mental 
constitution, even the boldest figures of the rhetorician are to be traced. It 
q is the same in these as in all the other products of human skill. The very 


; __ arts, which we seem to ourselves to create, as if it were in our power to add 
to nature, never can be any thing more than forms which nature herself as-— 
| sumes. Whether the province be that of matter or of mind,—in the exercises 


owes its accessions of power, and poetry its most attractive charms ; since to | 


the invention of the philosopher it suggests, in the contemplation of a si 
desired effect, all the variety of analogous means, which may separately 
to the production of it, and to the fancy of the poet all that variety of kin- 


_ dred imagery and emotions with which, by a sort of double transformation, — 


, pe gives life to inanimate objects, and form, and ‘colour, and creat to 
B.S fora of the soul. 
is a. is another ‘set of resemblances, not in the abject themselves, but in 
arbitrary signs which express them, that have-a powerful, though 
” ins ious influence on suggestion, and often guide the trains of thought 
without appearing to guide them. ‘le ae 
{tis, when we consider, indeed, ‘what Janguage truly is, not more wonder- 
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ful, that words as sounds, without regard to the sensible objects or ract 
ings denoted by them, should awaken in the, mind the conception of 
pe sounds, than that one form or colour should be suggested by a similar 
m or colour; and, so arbitrary is language, that these mere verbal simi- 
larities, do not, necessarily, involve similarities of meaning. On the contrary, 
the words which express different objects may have the most exact resem- 
blance, though there. may not be the slightest direct resemblance, nor even 
the faintest analogy, in the objects which the words denote. The new word, 
however, which some former word may have suggested, by its, mere similari 
in sound, is itself significant of some peculiar meaning. It, too, is a symbol, 
and, as a symbol, cannot be thus suggested, without exciting uniformly, or 
almost uniformly, and immediately, the conception of the thing signified; 
and hence, from the accidental agreement of their mere verbal signs, concep- 
tions arise which otherwise would not have arisen, and, consequently, trains 
of reflection altogether different. Our thoughts, which usually govern our 
language, are themselves also in a great measure governed in this way, by 
at very language over which they seem to exercise unlimited commands 
© true, in more senses than one, is the observation of Lord Bacon, “ Credunt 
ines rationem suam verbis imperare, sed, fit etiam.ut verba vim suam 
super rationem retorqueant.”* | a 
Ido not speak at present, however, of the important influence which Ba- 
con had particularly in view in these words,—the influence of language as 
the direct medium of thought, perpetuating by habitual use, the prejudices 
involved in the original meaning of certain words, or by accidental associa- 
tion, conveying peculiar differences of meaning to the minds .of different 
individuals, and thus strengthening and fixing in each many separate preju- 
dices, in addition to the general prejudices of mankind. ‘This permanent 
influence of language, as tinging with its peculiar colours the thought of which 
it is the medium, though we may not feel it in the particular cases in which 
it modifies our own judgments, we know at least to be very powerful, 
m ause we are sufficiently quick-sighted to discover its influence on the 


of those who are. opposed to us in opinion; every one, in the inter- 
gurse of society, thus serving as a mirror, to show, to every one besides, 
the principles of fallacy in his own mental constitution, which are truly in 
himself; though he cannot perceive them, but as they are reflected from 
others. | pei 
We have, however, too many mirrors of this kind around us, not to have 
some slight fear at least, that the prejudices of language, as the direct me- 
dium of thought, may ‘be exercising their universal dominion, even on our- 
selves, the least fallible of the multitude ; but we pay little attention in general, 
ind even philosophers have scarcely attended to that indirect, though not less 
real, influence of language, to which I at present allude,—the influence which 
it indireetly acquires, as a series of sounds, suggesting each other in succes- | 
sion, by their own similarities, independently of any relations that may sub- 
sist in the objects which they denote, and independently, too, of those general 
habits, or accidental and limited associations, of which Bacon speaks. » Simi- 
lar sounds suggest by their mere similarity, similar sounds ;.and the words 
thus suggested, awake the conceptions which they are accustomed to repre- 
sent,—and, consequently, the whole train of thoughts, and images associated 
with these conceptions, which would not have arisen but for the accidental . 
Wh 7.0 ‘* Nov. Org. Lib. 1. aph. liz. . | i ee 
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‘ 
alone could reconcile the hearers to this petty species of wit. 
ae. 
4 


blance of one symbol to another. That such verbal stggestions should — 
uently occur, we might presume, a priori, from our knowledge of the — 
general principles of association. But the influence which this symbolie » 
resemblance has on our looser trains of silent thought, is perhaps far greater 
than we conceive it tobe. There is, indeed, a very obvious reason, that it 
should appear to us less than it truly is. | por i 
When a word is once suggested by its syllabic resemblance, and, conses 
quently,,the image which that new word denotes, the mind is so quick to 
‘perceive a relation of some sort among almost all the objects which can be 
presented to it, that it readily discovers some relation between the new image 
* and: those which preceded ‘it; and though it was truly the resemblance of . 
” . mere sound which suggested it, independently of the relation, which may be 
discovered after it is suggested, the feeling of this relation seems of itself, _ 
when we look back, sufficient to account for the suggestion. We think of ~ 
this, therefore, as the. cause, since itcan be made to harmonize, in some — 
- measure, with our thought itself, and disregard that mere verbal influence, ins 
~ which, and in which alone, the suggestion had its origin.' It is only wher 
the direct verbal suggestion is rendered more ‘apparent, by the strange in= 
congruity of the images, which the similar sounds chance to denote, as in the 
case of puns, that we readily ascribe the suggestion to the word, and not to 
the thought itself.- Even in the case of puns, it is only to til in which | 
the contrast of meaning is very striking, that we pay any attention. How 
many words of similar sound arise in the mind by this species of suggestion, 
_ which are never uttered as puns, but pass silently away, because they are 


felt to be without that happy ambiguity, or opposition of meaning, which 


‘ 

| 
i 
\ 


Next to this petty species of wit, as a proof of the influence of mere verbal — 
.. Similarities of sound in suggestion, may be mentioned the connecting influence — 
of rhyme. That, in rhyme, sound suggests sound, and consequently operates _ 
indirectly on the'train of thought by this mere symbolical resemblance, there 
can be no question, since rhyme itself is but the recurrence of such similar 
sounds at regular or irregular intervals ; and to these recurring sounds, it is 
very evident, that the train of thought must be in a considerable degree sub- — 
servient, however independent of it, it may seem. I need not quote to you — 
the simile of Butler so often quoted on this subject, in which he compares 
rhyme, in its influence on verse, to the rudder, which, though in the rear of 
the vessel, and apparently following its direction, directs the track which the 
vessel itself is to pursue; but there can be no doubt as to the reality of the 
influence exercised on the whole verse, by these final words,;—the monoto- 
nous syllables,—of which the office has been said to be nothing more than 
the very humble one of standing, re byt 


“ Like watchmen at the close, 
‘To keep the verse from being prose.” 


n first consideration it might seem, that, in the use of rhyme, the necessity 
nder which the poet is placed of accommodating his train of thought to re- 
mblances of sound that have themselves no peculiar relation to one thought 
e than to another, and the frequent sacrifices which may, theréfore, be’ 
© quired of him, must be unfavourable to the sentiment of the verse, whatever 
-.ccession of pleasure it may or may not be supposed to give to the melody 
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it must occasionally render some sacrifices unavoidable, and. thus 
times deprive the reader of expressions more powerful in themsel 
than the tamer phrases, which alone admit of being accommodated to some 
obstinate and intractable rhyme, is indeed true. - Yet the influence of this 
constraint is, perhaps, upon the whole, far from unfavourable to the senti- , 
‘ment, giving more than it takes away. For how many of the most beautiful 
thoughts and images of poetry are we indebted to these final sounds, which 
suggest each other by their accidental resemblances ; and which,.merely by 
obliging the poet to pause till he can accommodate the verse, with perfect 
iety of sentiment.and measure, to the imperious necessity of the rhyme, 
ing before him rset interval a greater variety of images, from which 
to make his selection, than would have occurred to his rapid-invention and 
too easy acquiescence if he had not been under the same unavoidable re- 
straint. In this respect, the shackles of rhyme have often. been compared @ 
to the fetters of the actor; which, instead of truly embarrassing his move- ; 
ments, and giving him less pomp and consequence in, the eyes. of those who 
ze on him, only make him toss his arms with -more impetuous action, and 
‘the stage with greater majesty. 
_~ An influence on the successions of our :thought,—similar to that of the 
concluding ‘syllables of verse,—is exercised by the initial sounds of words * 
in alliteration. How readily suggestions of this kind occur, so as to modify 
indirectly the train of images and feelings in the mind, and what pleasure 
xy afford whem they seem to have arisen without effort, is marked by the 
tendency to alliteration which is so prevalent, not in the poetry merely, but 
still more in the traditionary proverbs of every country. In like manner, 
when names are to be coupled in the fictions, of romance, ‘and when many rm 
names seem equal in every other respect, this alliterative resemblance is very ~ 
frequently, to use Leibnitz’s phrase, the sufficient reason which directs the 
author’s choice. In the works of a single novelist, for example, how much 
more readily do the names Roderick Random, Peregrine Pickle, Ferdi- 
nand Count F athom, seem to join together,’ than if the. same names had 
1 differently arranged, in any transposition which we could make of 


his 
It is in verse, however, and particularly in the lighter species of verse, 
that the charm of alliteration is most powerfully felt. I scarcely need repeat 
to you any examples, to prove what you must often have experienced :— 

75 ‘ . “ae q ; . > 
; * But thousands die, without or this or that ; , , 
, Die, and endow a college, or a cat.”* i 


Lae: (hi pee his purse, our poet’s work is done ; 
* Alike to him, by pathos or by pun.”f _ 


“ Or her whose life the church and scandal share ; 
) For ever in a passion, or a prayer.”’} 

——Many a German prinee is worse, acon 
Who, proud of pedigree, is poor of purse.’’§ Re ®. 


In these lines of Pope, it is impossible not to feel the force of the alliteration a 

ral Essays, Ep. III. v. 95, 96. hia’ re a 
ra tations of Horace, Book Il. Ep. I. v. 294, 295. iO *, eee 

_. * Their purse,” and “ them.”—Orig. ; : oe Ps Oe 
__ ¢ Moral Essays, Ep. II. v. 105, 106. 

-§ Imitation of Horace, Ep. VI. v. 83, 84. 
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id the additional prominence and sharpness which it seems to give to every 

of the thought and expression. * ch ian a 
It may be remarked, however, that though the alliteration itself consists 
only in the similarity of sounds,—which must, of course; be the same, whaty 
ever be the meaning of the particular words,—it is by no means:indifferent 


: | 


as to the effect produced;‘on what words of the sentence the alliteration:is 
made to fall. Unless where it is intended for producing or augrhenting imit © 


tative harmony by its redoubled sounds,—which may be gtr 
forming a class apart,—it is never so powerful, as when it falls oxvworkig 
which, together with the similarity of sound, have either a great similarity’ . 
\\ a great discrepancy of meaning, harmonizing, as it were, with th a 
.’ principles of resemblance or contrast, which, of themselves, might have ay 
sufficient to’ produce*the particular suggestion. ‘Thus, in the’ very allitera+ 
tive line in the Rape of the Lock, which describes the ‘furniture of Belinda’s 
toilet,—' | n eo) og en 

: aie Puffs, powders, patches, Bibles, billets-doux ;”"—* a id 


te 


\s 
as 
2 


, 4 
the alliteration in the former half of the verse is of words which-ex 
things similar, that in the latter part, of words which express things»disére- 
pant. The contrast, produced by. the ideas of Bibles and_billets-doux, 
gives more pleasure, by the agreement which the alliteration points out 
things that are in other respects so opposite. It is the same in the ease of 
the passion and the prayer, the college and the cat, and in most of those 
happy alliterations which are to» be found in the satirical or playful verses. 
of this powerful master of all the art of verse. .The alliteration of wore 
that express opposite ideas is, in truth, a species of wit,—as far as the plea- 
sure of wit consists in the sudden discovery of unexpected resemblances,— 
and approaches very nearly the nature of a pun; combined, at the same 
time, with the pleasure, which the ludicrous antithesis of the objects themselves 
would have produced even without alliteration. To the-other half of the — 
line,—‘ Puffs, powders, patches,”—the same remark does not apply. Y 
the pleasure, in this instance, is not produced merely by the recurrence of — 
similar sounds. It arises also, in part, from the discovery of a new and 
different resemblance, in things of which, all the similarities were before — 
supposed to be known. In this, too, the effect of the alliteration is very 
nearly similar to that of a pun ; and it is, in truth, a pun of letters, as puns, 
conversely, may be said to imply an alliteration of whole words. In both — 
cases, whether the resemblance be in the whole word, as in the pun, or only — 
in a part of the word, as in alliteration, the suggestion may be considered as 
a decisive proof of the influence which is exercised over our trains of thought 
by the mere accident of the agreement of arbitrary sounds. if 

' In treating ofthe pleasure which we receive from comparisons in poetry, 
I remarked, how evidently we still have in view, the source of such com 
' parisons, in the spontaneous suggestion of similar objects by similar objects ; _ 
and how much, therefore, our pleasure is lessened, when the simile, though 
perhaps sufficiently exact in that analogy which it is intended to express, — 
appears of a kind, which, in the circumstances described, could not be sup- — 
posed naturally to have arisen to the conception of the individual who uses 
it. - It is the same with that resemblance of mere syllabic sound which we 
are now considering. It must appear to. have its source in spontaneous sug- _ 
” . Canto I. v. 138. tee G 


¥ 
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gestion, or it ceases to give pleasure. On this account chiefly it is, 
teration, which delights when sparingly used, becomes’ offensive when 
ony repeated 1 
lovalinas of sound would itself be less pleasing if it had novbeen pre- 
eeded by others than those others which preceded it, but. because the fre- 
t recurrence of it shows too plainly, that the alliteration has..been stu- 
diously sought. ‘The suggesting principle, as I have already remarked, is 
not confined to one set of objects, or to a few; and though similarity of 
mere initial sound be one of the relations according to which suggestion may 
take place, it is far from being the most powerful or constant one. A few 


syl ¢ or literal resemblances are, therefore, what may be expected very . 


naturally to occur, percculiiaa those lighter trains of thought in which 
a is no strong emotion to modify the suggestion, in permanent relation 

one prevailing sentiment. But a series of alliterative phrases is incon- 
sistent with the natural variety of the suggesting principle. It implies a 
labour of search and selection, and a Jabour which it is not pleasing to con- 
template, because it is employed on an object too trifling to give it interest. 
In the early ages of verse, indeed, when the skill that is admired must : 
a species of skill that requires no great, refinement. to discover it, this very 
appearance of labour is itself a charm. A never-ceasing alliteration, as it 
presents a difficulty of which all can readily judge, is, in,this period of rude 


discernment, an obvious mode of forcing admiration ;—very much in the 
me way, as the feats of a rope-dancer or a tumbler never fail to give 
eater pleasure to a child, and to.the vulgar, who in their tastes are always 
ildren, iggite most graceful attitudes of the dancer in all his harmony 
movement,—who does, perhaps, what no one else is capable of doing’, 
but who seems to do it in a way which every one may try to imitate, and 
who is truly most inimitable when he seems to show, how very easy it is to 
execute all the wonders which he performs. Accordingly, we find, in the 
history of our own poetry, and in the poetry of many semi-barbarous na- 
tions, that frequent alliteration has been held to be a requisite of verse as 
indispensable ‘as the metrical pauses on which its melody depends. With 
the refinement of taste, however, this passion for coarse difficulty subsides ; 


and we begin at last to require, not merely that difficulty should be over- 


come, but that the labour of overcoming the difficulty should be hid. rom 


us, with a care at least equal to that which was used in overcoming it. , 
All that is truly marvellous in art is thus augmented, indeed, rather than 
lessened. But it is no longer art that must present itself: it is nature only ; 
—“ artis. est celare artem;”—and that nature to which we look in all the 
finer intellectual arts, as to the,genius which animates them, is the knowledge 
and observance of the principle which we are considering,—the accordance 
which we feel of every sentiment, and image, and expression, with those 
laws of spontaneous suggestion in the mind, which seem as if, in the circum- 
stances represented, they might almost, without the assistance of any art, 
have produced of themselves whatever we admire. id 
_ We know too well the order of this spontaneous suggestion not to feel, 


when this alliteration is very frequently repeated, the want of the natural. 


flow of thought, and consequently, the labour which must have been used 
in the search of sounds that were to be forced reluctantly together. There 
is no longer any pleasure felt, therefore ; or, if any pleasure be felt, it is of 
a kind totally different from that, which gives an additional charm to the 


: 


any short series of lines; not because any one of the 
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easy flow of verse when the alliteration is sparingly used. There is a. ) 
of some hundred lines, in regular hexameter verse,—the Pugna Por 

per Publium Porcium Poetam,—in which there is not a single word i 

duced that does not begin with the letter P... _— what is the: 

which the foolish ingenuity of such a poe 
could have patience sufficient to reac th 
the whole of i wards ¢ ‘As a specimen, 
——which are, perhaps, as many as you can 
part of the. speech _ Proconsul » Pore 
‘win over the yo . Pigs to\peace 


a Sogys 


‘in wi 


lich 


$s ‘ Propterea properans Proconsul, popli 
recipitem Plebem, pro patrum pac 


‘Persta paulisper, pubes eet ! pr 

Pensa profectum parvu ne perage 

inca clmteee, posta am ay 

Prelatura patrum, porce ali percutientur 

Passim, posteaquam pinques porti poring, 

, Propterea petimus, presentem ponite pugnain, . 
* Per pia Porcorum petimus penetrelity &e* 


“This, it is evident, is the very mts and tum 
of poetry ; and, any coarse pleasure which we’ may, 
we hear or read a part of it for the first time, is aa sure of verse, 
but a pleasure which ‘the wise, indeed, may feel, yut which is very | 
akin to ee” - mere aout wonderment that fixes the’ whole cs =p 
Pusne fair, around the stage of some ples care or ter. 
ugna Porcorum i the only long piece of perfect allitera es 

_ poem was nddresscdhle C harles Ino Bald, ttc every word, ) 

» to the monarch, began with his own “tee: ter C. So v th ll ages, 
have been thieke apie nuge,—this l or ine ptiarum,—as Martial calls’ 
them,—that poems have been written, deriving ir principal, or eal 
their only recommendation, from’a quality, the very opposite to that w 
conferred so unenviable an immortality on the busy idleness of the Pugna— 
Porecorum. The labour of the poerhs, to ‘which 1 now allude, was not to 
repeat, but to exclude altogether a particular letter,—on which account their 
authors were termed Leipogrammatisis. ‘Thus, we hear of a Greek liad, 
from the first book of which the letter Alpha was excluded ; from the se- } 
cond, the letter B, and so on through the whole books of the Iliad, and letters — 

‘of the alphabet. “The same species of laborious trifling, by the report of | 
the traveller Chardin, appears to have prevailed in Persia. One of the | 
poets of that country had the honour of reading to. his sovereign a poem, in 
which no admission had been allowed to the letter A. The tne, ‘who was 
tired of listen, an fie weariness had mise good a eause, re- 
turned the poet ti , and expressed his very great approbation of his 

- omission of the letter re but added, that, in his nites the poem might, 
perhaps, have been better still, if he’ id ‘only take Ni trouble omit, at 
the “oe time, all the other letters of the alphab 

these cases of studious alliteration, po or naaiverel is very 

avide ‘that ‘the natural course of the: suggesting principle, must have been 


b checke , and checked almost incessantly ; and the constraint and irksome- 
.\) ness which this constant effort involves, are thus oe moment han a 
us, till w m pore with the pea aa: 


a, * V. 4149 
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tionof the power with which he has been able to struggle through his painful 
sk. .We love, —— works of genius; strains of eeilned pa il 
‘successions of bright and glowing. imagery, which are beyond the ordinary ‘ 
suggestions: of our, own mind; but, even in the very majesty of all that is 
sublime, or in that transcendent and overwhelming tenderness, which is itself 
but a softer species.of sublimity, while we yield with more than admiration, 
to the grandeur or say poae ve still love them to harmonize with the uni- 
TETRA 2s, on which the sponta eous suggestions own humbler 
. When they do so harmonize, w what we read or . 
as if it had arisen in.our mind, by the principle of spontaneous 
»which we know that we partake, in its, general tendencies, ‘with 
ges which we reve! 


2; and this identety, which we love to feel, 
ith every thing that interests us, as.it constitutes, in a great measure, the 
; oak sympathy, has also, I conceive, no small influence on the 
emotions of calles stititing a great portion of the pleasure which 
ive from the contemplation of works of art. ‘The genius which 

ds our applause, is still the genius of man,—of a being who per- . 


Geives, : 


remembers, reasons, and exercises every function, of which we we 
conscious in ou - © Homines- sumus; humani nihil alienum.” We 


feel, therefore, that it is’ not our admiration only, that connects us with the 
works .which we adm rey but the very faculties which have produced those — 
1dmi bieceacts, see our common aaeere selected and reflected with 
beauty of which we were not sensible before ; and while thought succeeds 
ight, and image rises upon image, according to the ‘laws of succession, 
| been accustomed to ise in the trains of:our own fancy, 
—these va: and images are, as it were, for the moment, ours; and we 
have only elightful impression, that’we are of a race of nobler beings. 
than we conceived. This delightful identification, however, lasts only as long 
as the thoughts and images, that are presented to us, arise in the order in 
vhich nature might have spontaneously presented them to our own mind. 
When there is any obvious and manifest violation’ of the natural course of 
suggestion,—as there must be, when the labour of the composition is brought ~ 
before us, this illusion of identity is dissolved. It is no longer our common 
nature which we feel; but the toil and constraint which are peculiar to the 
individual, and which separate him, for the time, from our sympathy. The 
work of labour seems instantly something insulated and detached, which we 
cannot identify with our own spontaneous thought; and we feel for it that. 
coldness, which, by the very constitution of our nature, it is impossible for us 
not to feel, with respect to every thing which is absolutely foreign. © 
- After these remarks, on the influence of the various spots of resem- 
blance,—in the objects themselves,—in the analogy of some of their qualities, 
—and in the arbitrary symbols, which denote them,—I proceed to consider | 
the force of ‘contrast, as a suggesting principle. I consider it, at present, as. 
forming a class apart, for the same reason, which has led me, in these illus- 
trations of the general principle, to class separately the suggestions of resem- 
blance, though, I conceive, that all, or at least the greater number of them, 
on a more subtile analysis, might be reduced to the more comprehensive 
fltience of former proximity.) Qe ae Pasi 
i - this influence, whether direct or indirect, in contrast 
very one must present him with innumerable instances. 


the cottage,—the eradle and the grave,—the extremes f ! 
¥ & . ia 


e 


= 


were, with the images of misery, which produce them, so as to present only 
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luxurious splendour, are not connected in artificial antithesis only, but anse, | 
in ready succession, to the observer of either. Of all moral reflections, none — 
are so universal as those which are founded on the’ instability of 
distinctions,—the sudden reverses of fortune,—the frailty of beauty,—the — 
precariousness of life itself,—all which reflections are manifestly the result of — 
that species of suggestion which we are considering,~—for the very notion of 
instability implies the previous conception of that-state of decay, whieh is 

opposite to the flourishing state observed by us. If we see the imperial — 
victor moving along, in all the splendour of majesty and c est, We must — 
have thought of sudden disaster, before we baarliecdiie on the briefness of © 

earthly triumph, If we see beauty, and youth, and joy,-and health, on the 
cheek, we must have thought of age, or sickness, or misfortune, before we 
ean look on it with sorrowful = s. This transition, in o1 of 


‘And, now and then, a sigh he stole; 
And tears began to flow.” _ ou 


I cannot help thinking, in like manter, that the everlasting tendency t- 
hope,—that only happiness of the wretched, which no circumstances of ad- 
verse fortune, not even the longest oppression of unchanging misery can — 
wholly subdue, derives much of its energy from this principle. The mere — 
force of contrast must often bring before the imagination, circumstances of — 
happier fortune, and images of past delight. These very images, indeed, are — 
sad, in some respects, especially when they first arise, and co-exist, as it 


the mortifying feeling of the loss which has been suffered ; but they cannot 
long be present to the mind, without gradually awakening trains of their own, 
and, in some degree, the emotions with which they were before.associated,— 
emotions which dispose the mind more readily to the belief, that the circum- 
stances which have been, may yet again recur. It is, at least, not unsuitable 


- to the goodness of that mighty Being, who has arranged the wonderful facul- 


ties of man, in adaptation to. the circumstances in which he was to be placed, 
that he should thus have formed.us to conceive hope, where hope is most 
needed, and provided an internal source of comfort, in the very excess of 
misery itself, : 30 ai ee 

Much of the painful retrospection, and, therefore, of the salutary influence 


- of conscience, may arise, in like a « Vlg the force of this sug zg 


principle, which must frequently recall the security and happiness of the 
me * Alexander's Feast, Stanza IV v.19-22 ws 
: # ae 
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‘the very anguish of the present, and which, thus, though it cannot restore 
nnocence itself, may, at least, by the. images which it awakes, soften the 
mind to that repentance, which is almost innocence under another. form. . 
"There is a passagé, in the only remaining oration of the younger Pliny, 
that expresses strongly the power which the associating principle of contrast 
holds‘over ‘tlie’ conscience of the guilty... It is in the Panegyric of Trajan, 
an emperor, of whom, it 1 been said, that; to deserve the magnificent eulo- | 
om pron on him, the only merit wanting to-him was that of not being’ 
hearer of it. The panegyric is unquestionably written with much elo- 
quen and isnot the less impressive, {rom those circumstances which gave 
oecasion to a very just remark,—“ phat the Romans have in it the, air of 
slaves, scarcely escaped from their chains; who are astonished at their own 
erty, and feel grateful to their.master, that he does not think proper to 
“crus , but deigns to count them in the rank of men.” “ Merenti gratias 
: a ™ says Pliny, “non enim periculum:est, ne cum loquar de 
humanitat expat 


xprobrari sibi superbiam credat ; cum de frugalitate, luxuriam ; 

eum de clementia, crudelitatem ;.cum de liberalitate, avaritiam ; cum de 
benignitate, livorem ; m de continentia, libidinem ; cum de labore, inertiam } 
cum. e fortitudine, morem.”* In this allusion to times that had scarcely 
assed away, what'a striking picture is presented to us, of that despotism, 
vhich, not satisfied with the power of doing evil, was still greedy of the praise 
of good, which it despised, and of which it dreaded to hear the very name, 
even while it listened tothe forced eulogium ! and how still more sad a pic- 
ture does it afford, of that servile cowardice, which was doomed, with ready 
nee, but with trembling tongue, to pay the perilous tax of adulation,—‘ cum 
dicere quod velles, periculosum ; quod nolles, rhiserum esset ?””—that reign 


of terror, and flattery, and confiscation, and blood,—when, to borrow the 


eloquent .description which a panegyrist of ‘Theodosius has given us, of a 
similar period, with every misery around, there was still added the dreadful 
essity of appearing to rejoice,—the informer wandering, to mark down 
countenances, and calumniate looks and glances;—the plundered citizen - 
driven from opulence into sudden poverty, fearful of seeming sad, because 
there was yet left to him life,—and he, whose brother had been assassinated, 
not daring to appear in the dress of mourning, because he shad still a son. 

Roy: eS. sae Ve: . ; 

_ Alas! in such times, eloquence ‘could be nothing more than what it was 
‘said to be for many ages of national servitude,—* the unhappy art of exag- 
vine. 4 fer feeble virtues, or of disguising atrocious crimes.”—* Tristis 

illa facundie ancillantis necessitas, cum trucem dominum auras omnes plau- 
suum publicorum ventosa popularitate captantem, mendax adsentatio titillabat, 
cum gratias agebant dolentes,—et tyrannum non predicasse tyrannidis accu- 
satio vocabatur.”+ Yet, it is pleasing to think, that, in the long detail of 
praises, which were addressed td guilty power, that suggesting principle, 
which*we are considering, must often have exerted its influence, and, in spite 
of all the artifices of the orator, to veil under magnificence of language, that 
hateful form of virtue, which he was under the necessity of presenting, must 
sometimes have forced upon the conscience of the tyrant, the feeling of what 
he was, by the irresistible contrast of the picture of what he was not. — 

It is this tendency of the mind, to pass readily from opposites to opposites, 
which renders natural the rhetorical figure of antithesis. When skilfully and 
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* Sect. IV. p. 6.—Edit. Venet. 1728, 
t Pacati Panagyr. Sect. II. 
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sparingly unques ionably a figure of great power, from the im 
sion nt which the rapid succession of contrasted, otiama, 
always ached The infinity of worlds, and the narrow. spot of earth | 
we call our country, or our home,—the eternity of ages, and oe hours ' 
of life,—the Almighty power of God, and human nothingness,—it is mpossix 
_ ble to think of these-in succession, without a feeling like, that. ab oa ds pror | 
duced by the sublimest eloguence. ‘This very a ver, of — 
astonishment, at little cost of real eloquence, re antithesis ) 
dangerous and ‘seductive of all figures to a young orator. It is apt 
- duce a symmetry of arrangement, in which scarcely an object is b 
forward; that ‘has not to run @ parallel of all its qualities, with the qualities. 
some other object, till even eontrast itself becomes monotonous and pee 
by the very frequency of opposition. The thoughts» and_sente 
on tallied, as to’ be thenpiheps of Dutch Bardowtng remain bis: "i “s 


4 > 
_ “ Half the pati just reflects the other.” vm 1 ity ee. 5 s i 


fei is not so that nature operates. ‘She’ gives’ variety t to ‘the fl os 

thought, in the same manner, as she diver sifies her own’ romantic sce | 
w and then, on the banks of. her rivers, rock answers to rock, a id fol; 

to foliage ; but, when we look along the wide magnificence of her Ie 

we discover, that still, as in that “ wilderness. of | sweets,” which. 


saippes, she continues “to wanton as in her prime, and play at j 
4 without rule or art.” It is the same in the field of our tiie hy Som 
Se times she presents objects together, in exact proportion of pecan or 


BH contrast ; but-more frequently she groups them according to other rel: ons, : 
4 espec cl ally according to their former accidental concurrence in time or place, — 
. d thus communicates, if I may so express it, to the scenery of our though 
at very variety which she spreads over external things. “ 
in the use of antithesis, then,—as: much as in the use of the other rhet 
} cal forms of thought. and. expression before considered by us,—it is in the 

general nature of spontaneous suggestion, that we have to find the principle — 
__. . , which is to direct us, Contrast,is one of the forms of this suggestion ; ; “ 
© ‘occasional antithesis.is, therefore, pleasing ; but it is only one of the occasional 
" forms of suggestion ; and, therefore, frequent antithesis is not aes A 
offensive. Our taste requires, that. the series ‘of’ thoughts an ima 3 
b , sented to us should be exquisite in, aig but, even when they are 
_— quisite, it requires that, without, any obtrusive ap rane a 


n 
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__ should seem to ‘have risen, as it were, Ra , and to have t 
the perfection. of the natural order of thought. ' 

‘ I shall proceed, in my next Lecture, to the sae: vr 
we place or time as an associating principle. : 


- ‘ 
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i LECTURE XXXVII. 
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OF NEARNESS IN PLACE OR TIME, AS MODIFYING SUGGESTION—SECON- 4 


RY LAWS OF SUGGESTION. : 


I » ‘ % 
este the influence of the direct resemblances of objects, on the 
suggestions which constitute our trains of thought, having been considered “ 
by us in a former Lecture, I proceeded, in my last Lecture, to point out and 
illustrate the influence of another species of resemblance, which is not in , 
objects themselves, but in the mere signs that express them. As similar r) 
s 


nd colours suggest similar forms and colours, so do similar words mu- 
tually est each other ; and the words, thus suggested, exciting the corre- 
sponding conceptions of which they are significant, a new train of thouight may 
thus be introduced, by the mere arbitrary resemblance of one symbolic sound 
to another. This influence of mere sounds in modifying suggestion, though, 
from «circumstances which I pointed out, unremarked by us in many cases, 
in which its influence is, probably, very powerful, is too striking in some cases 


not to force our attention. I availed myself, therefore, chiefly of these more ) 4 
striking cases, illustrating it particularly by the examples of puns and rhymes, oe 
and alliteration ; and endeavouring at the same time to show you how 


‘ 
exactly the principles of taste, in reference to these, as pleasing or unpleas- |. 
ing, have regard to their accordance, or obvious unaccordance, with the eS 

7 ’ ty 
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atural order of spontaneous suggestion. ag. 
_ I then proceeded to consider the influence of contrast on the tendencies 
‘of suggestion,—illustrating this by various examples, and pointing out to you, 
P larly, some moral advantages, of which I conceived these rapid transi- ; 
tions of thought to be productive—advantages, not more important to our 
Virtue than to our serenity in happiness, and to our comfort in sorrow. 

I proceed, now, to the consideration of nearness in place or time;—the 
xt general circumstance which I pointed out as modifying suggestion. 
all the general principles of connexion in the trains of our thought, this | 
s evidently the most frequent and extensive in its operation; even when we ol 
fine our attention to its grosser and more obvious forms, without attempt- : 
y very refined analysis, to reduce to it any of the other tribes of our 
stions. The gross and obvious nearness in place or time, of which 
2 I speak, when I use Mr. Hume’s phrase of contiguity,/ forms the whole 
of the great multitude of mankind, who pay little attention to the 
ry eras of chronology, but date events by each other, and speak of 
1p) ened in the time of some persecution, or rebellion, or great war, 
imine./ Even with those who are more accustomed to use, on 
> stricter dates of months and years, this association of 
ach other, forms the great bond for uniting in the memory 
ered facts, which form the whole history of domestic 
ave been impossible to remember by their separate 
ted point of time. It is the same with nearness in — 
ne part of a familiar landscape, is to recall the whole. 
e church, the river, the bridge, and all the walks which 

: 
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sre us in immediate succession. On this species of 
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sconsequents, in their regular order of proximity. ‘The most powerful illus: : 
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local relation chiefly, ha my 


been founded those systems of artificial memory, 
which at different periods have been submitted to the world, and 
whatever perfeniat or imperfections they may possess in other respects, — 
certainly demonstrate very powerfully, by the facilities of remembrance ial ; 
they afford, the influence that is exercised by mere onder in place, on the — 
trains of our suggestion. From neighbouring place to place, our thouglit 
wander readily, with a sort of untaught geography ; and, but for this cor 
necting principle, not even the labours of the longest life could have fixed it 
our mind the simple knowledge of that science. If the idea of the 
Nile had been as quick to arise on our conception of Greenland as on fi 
Egypt; and the Pyrenees, instead of suggesting the conterminous Count 
of France and Spain, had suggested to us equally at random, China and 
Holland, and Lapland and Morocco, it is evident that, however intently @ 
frequently, we might have traced on our maps every boundary of every’ pro 
vince of every nation on our globe, all would have been, im our mind, on 
mingled:chaos of cities and streams and mountains. Every physical science 
would have been in like manner beyond our reach ; since all are founded oj 
the suggestion of the common antecedent events, together with their commot 
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‘tration, however, of the influence of co-existence or proximity in associat ns 
ideas, is the command acquired by the weak infant mind over all the com- 
plicated machinery of language. ‘The thing signified recalls the sign, and 
conversely the sign the thing signified, because both have been repeatedly. at 
the same moment presented to the senses ; and though it would be too muc ch 
to'say, with the Emperor Charles the Fifth, that a man is as 

man as he has acquired different languages, we may still say, with 
truth, that we should scarcely have been men at all, if we had not poss 
the power of acquiring at least one language. 

What a striking picture of this local connexion of feelings, is presente 

the state of Europe, at the time of the Crusades ! - 


“ Banditti saints disturbing distant lands, 
And unknown nations wandering for a home.’* 


What was the interest which then roused, and Jed for the first time to¢ 
great general object, so many warring tribes, who had till then never thought 
of each other but with mutual animosity,—and which brought forward thi 
feudal slave with his feudal tyrant, not, as before, to be his blind and d 
instrument of vengeance or rapacity, but to share with perfect. equa 
same common passion with his lord ? 

It certainly was not the rescue of a few rocks or plains from the 
of the invaders who had subdued them—it was for the delivery of ee 
to which local conceptions associated with it gave a value that could not be — 
measured with any calculations of wealth, or people, or territory ; that 
land, which, trod by prophets, and consecrated by the display ¢ 
and the sufferings of the great Being whom they worshipped 
of their faith, presented in almost every step the vestige of a 
belief of wonders, which were said to be still performed tl 
to raise the importance of the holy sepulchre, and to 
devotion,—if, indeed, this very belief itself was not, u 
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he samme cause which gave ‘interest to the Sec biti only another for 
thi y emotion which must have been felt by those who visited it, and 


ght of Aim whom the sepulchre had enclosed, and of the miracles 


with the very imag 
‘the influence of this contiguity, that the wonder-working power which 
known to have been exercised by the one, should have been felt as in som 
‘measure a part of the other. The very ardour of emotion, which could not 
ail to be excited on the first visit to such a spot, would aid this aipsion as 
it would seem like a sudden inspiration from that awful presence, which in 
e liveliness of the conception excited, was felt as if still hovering around 
he place. e° think of the presence of that Being, however, was to recog- 
nise the power by which miracles were actually performed ; and with such 
an impression, it was scarcely possible to return from the pilgrimage, with- 
out the belief of a sort of holiness derived from it; as if nothing could be f ik 
impure which had come from the presence of its God. ‘ ; 7 
After this statement and illustration of various relations, by which, witho 
the renewal of perception, the mere conception of one object is sufficie: 
awaken the conception of many others that are said to be associated with it 
an inquiry very naturally presents itself, which yet seems to have been unac- 
countably neglected by philosophers. If there be various relations, according 
to which these parts of our trains of thought may succeed each other,—if the 
sight of a picture, for example, can recall to me the person whom it 


ist who painted it, the friend who presented it to me, 
formerly was hung, the series of portraits of which it then 
d perhaps many circumstances and events that have be 
y connected with it,—why does it suggest one of these conceptions 
r than the others? The variety of the suggestion is surely sufficient to 
, that the laws of suggestion, as a principle of the mind, are not confin- 9 
nerely to the relations of the successive feelings, mm which case the sug- 
restion would be uniform,but that, though these may be coaabierdl as 5 as 
imary laws, there must be some other circumstances which modify their 
uliar influence at different times, and in different persons, and which ma 
fore be denominated secondary laws of suggestion. ‘To the investiga- , 
‘of the secondary laws, then, as not less important than the primary, I Fy dg 
ey ioe: 
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‘seem to me as secondary laws, to guide, in e 
nentary direction of the primary, my object is 
new, or little observed, but to arrange facts: & 
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ce which presents itself, as modifying the influence ei 
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menting and extending the influence of all of them, as’ in the varieties of 
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of the primary lawsyin inducing one associate conception rather than ano- 
ther, is the length of time during which the original feelings from which the 
flowed, continued, when they co-existed, or succeeded each other. Eve 
one must be conscious, that innumerable objects pass before him, whiel 
are slightly observed at the time, but which form no permanent associations — 
inthe mind. ‘The longer we dwell on objects, the more fully do we rely 
on our future remembrance of them. 7 

In the second place, the parts of a train appear to be more closely and 
firmly associated, as the original feelings have been more lively. We.remem- 
ber brilliant. objects, more than those which are faint and obscure. 
remember for our whole life-time, the occasions of great joy or sorrow ; W 
forget the occasions of innumerable slight pleasures or pains, which occur t 
us every hour. ‘That strong feeling of interest and curiosity, which we ca 
attention, not only leads us to dwell longer on the consideration of certain 
objects, but also gives more vivacity to the objects on which we dwell,— 
and in both these ways tend, as we have seen, to fix them more strongly in 
the mind. 

In the third place, the parts of any train are more readily suggested, in 
proportion.as they have been more jrequently renewed. Jt is thus, we re- 
member,iafter reading them three or four times over, the verses which we 
could, not repeat when we had read them only once. é 

In the fourth place, the feelings are connected more strongly in propor- 
tion.a$ they are more or less recent. Immediately after reading any single 
line of poetry, we are able to repeat it, though we may have paid no parti- 
cular attention to it ;—in a very few minutes, unless when we have paid par- 
ticular attention to it, we are no longer able to repeat it accurately—and in 
a very short time we“orget it altogether. There is, indeed, one very strik- 
ing exception to this law, in the case of oldage: for events, which happened 
in youth, are then remembered, when events of the year preceding are for- 
gotten. Yet, even in the case of extreme age,—when the time is not 
extended so far back,—the general law still holds ; and events, which hap- 
pened a few hours before, are remembered, when there is total forgetfulness 
of what happened a few days before. a 

In the fifth place, our successive feelings are associated more closely, as 
each has co-existed less with other feelings. The song, which we have never 
heard but from one person, can scarcely be heard again by us, without re- 
calling that person to our memory ; but there is obviously much Jess chance 
of this particular suggestion, if we have heard the same air and words fre- 
quently sung by others. sels 

In the sixth place, the influence of the primary laws of suggestion is greatly 
modified by original constitutional differences, whether these are to be re-— 
ferred to the mind itself, or to varieties of bodily temperament. / Such con- 
stitutional differences affect the primary laws in two ways,—first, by aug-— 


| 


the general power of remembering, so observable in different individuals. 
Secondly, they modify the influence of the primary laws, by giving great 
perritone vigour to one set of tendencies of suggestion than to ¢ 
t is in this modification of the suggesting principle, and the peculiar st 
tions to. which it gives rise, that I conceive the chief part, or I may sa 
whole of what is truly called genius, to consist. We have already seen, 
that the primary tendencies of suggestion are of yarious species, some, for 
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I conceive to constitute all that is inventive in genius ;—in 
in the suggestions of analogy, as opposed to the suggestions of gro 


tiguity. Cae 


In the mind of one poet, for example, the conception of his subjecier akens: 
only such images, as he had previously seen combined with it in the works 
of others ; and he is. hus fated, by his narrow and unvarying range of sug- 
gestion, only to add another name ‘to the eternal list of imitators. Ina © 
poetic mind of a higher order, the conception of this very subject cannot 
exist for a moment, without awakening, by the different tendency of the 
suggesting principle, groups of images which never: before had existed in 
similar combination ; and instead of being an imitator, he becomes a great 
model for the imitation of others. The prevailing suggestions of the one, _ 
in his trains of thought, are according to the relation of analogy, which is |. 
almost infinite ; the prevailing suggestions of the other are those of contiguity 
of the images themselves, which, by its very nature, a of no novelty, 


ie 
and gives only transcripts of the past. To tame down original genius, th 
fore, to mere imitation, and to raise the imitator to some rank of genius, — 
it would be necessary only to reverse these simple tendencies. ‘The fancy 
of the one would then, in the suggestions of mere contiguity, lose a that 
variety which had distinguished it, ‘and roulpampessnty nly such co: 
tions of images, as had before occurred to it, in similar order, in the 
of former writers ;—the fancy of the other, on acquiring the pec 
dency to suggestions of analogy, would become instantly creative,—ne\ 
forms of external beauty, or of internal passion,‘ would crowd upon his mind, 
their analogy to ideas and feelings previously existing; and a single 
change of the direction of the suggesting principle would be sufficient to pro- 
duce all those wonders, which the poet of imagination ascribes to the influ- 


ence of inspiring genii—— ei : 
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= “ who conduct " nee q 
The wandering footsteps of the youthful bard Py. i 
New to thei ings and shades ; who touch his ear Magh ctei ee r 
With finer s; who heighten to his eye a a yi 
The bloom of nature ; and before him turn ‘ae yeas 
The gayest, happiest attitudes,t of things.’’{ Cae ie 


ven in all those “ thoughts that breathe, and words that burn,” and those 
sundless stores of imagery, which a great poet lavishes with magnific 
profusion, there is probably not a single image which has not been an object 
of our own perception, and therefore capable of being again awakened in ou 
mind, in conformity with the primary laws of suggestion ; nay, there is per- 
haps not a single image which has not repeatedly been thus awakened in 
our mind. It is not, therefore, in consequence .of any more copious store 


a 


mages, that an original poet is enabled to group them in more beautifu 
ety, since the forms which he combines are stored in the memory of 
d are common to him with the dullest versifier; nor is it from am 
01 city of general memory, that they rise more readily to his idee 
ey might rise to both minds, and they do rise to both minds, "i 
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* 
i 
jaa but they rise on different occasions, in consequence >, merely, of the different 
directions ofthe suggesting principle. How many ‘are there, who have seen 
an old oak, half leafless, amid the younger trees of the forest, and who are — 
r e of remembering it when they think of the forest itself, ¢ 
f events that happened there! But it is to the mind of Lucan that it 
by analogy, on the conception of a veteran chief—as in that exquisite simi 
whic contrasting the heroes of Pharsalia, he uses to illustrate the eha- 
fe EP Pompey, and the veneration still paid to that ancient greatness, 
which little more was left than the remembrance of its glory ;—— 


3 “ Stat magni nominis umbra 
) . Qualis frugifero quercus sublimis in agro 
: Exuvias veteres populi, sacrataque gestans 
Dona ducum ; nec jam validis radicibus herens 
" Pondere fixa suo est ; nudosque per aéra ramos 
at Hey non frondibus, efficit umbram ; 
primo nutet casura sub Euro 7 
ve firmo se robore tollant 
2996 


: } tic genus, then, are the suggestions of analogy, 

1380 prevail suggestions of common minds are those of mere contiguity 
d it is iia rca of the occasions of suggestion, not of the image 

- suggested, which forms the distinctive superiority of original genius. Any 
one, who has bad the pleasure of reading the beautiful simile, which I have 
By uoted to you from the Pharsalia, may, on the sight of a decaying oak, feel 
_ Immediately the relation of analogy. which this majestic trunk, still lifting a as 
pie r to the ini aNgSpresniog as widely its leafless pee bears to the 


as soi as the mind of Lucan. 
viii this suggestion in a common mind, it was necessary, previous 
one conception successive, in point of time, to the other,— 
hen - short, a proximity of the very images that could be obtained only 
sal of the verses, in which the images are immediately proximate :— 
the suggestion in the mind of the original author, ugh perhaps not more 
clear and perfect, than it was afterwards to b be, in the memory of many of | 
Bes who have read the simile, and felt its justness, and beauty, differed, 
notwithstanding, in this most important respect, that in him, it did not re uire 
_ such previous contiguity to produce the suggestion, but arose, by its mere 

i, alogy, in consequence of the greater tendency of the inventive mind | 
‘suggestions"of this particular class. 
ious reading, and a retentive memory, may give to an individual of 
ek, - very humble talent, a greater profusion of splendid images than existed in 
* one of the individual minds, on ~vhose sublime conceptions he has dwelt, — 

‘ Wihey have become, in one sense of the word, hig own. ‘There is scarce] 
an object which he perceives, that may not now bring instantly before him 
the brightest imagery ; but, for this suggestion, however instant and ii 7 
previous co-existence, or succession of the images, was necessary ;_ and itis 
his memory, therefore, which we praise. If half the —— 
- 6 stored in his mind,—and which rise in it now in “a trains of t 


‘ "+ * Pharsalia, Lib. I. v. 135-2143, N 
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ple suggestion, as readily as they arose in-like manner i cordance 
h some train of thought in the mind of their original authors, had but 
risen by the suggestion of analogy, as they now arise by the suggestion of 
rmer proximity, what we call memory, which is, in truth, only the same 
suggestion in different circumstances, would have been fancy or genius ; ‘ 
and his counyy and age would have had another name to transmit to the 
reverence and the emulation of the ages that are to follow. Rites se. “ben 
(It is the same with inventive genius in the sciences and the severer arts, 
which does not depend on the mere knowledge of all the phenomena previ- 
ously observed, or of all the applications of them that, have been made to 
purposes of art, but chiefly on the peculiar tendency of the mind to suggest 
certain analogous ideas, in successions, different from those ordinary succes- 
sions of grosser contiguity, which occur to common minds» He may, per- 
haps, be called a philosopher, who knows accurately what-thers know, and 
_ with the same means whieh others employ, the sa ; 
they produce. But he alone has philosophic genius 
analogous effects suggest analogous causes, and: wh 
by the suggestions of analogy, to produce new. eff 
same effects by new and simpler means. es oe bi: 
| The primary laws of association, then, it appears, as far as they operate 
‘in our intellectual exertions, are greatly modified by original constitutional 
diversities. They are not less modified by constitutional diversities of ano- 
ther kind. | These are the diversities of what is called temper, or disposition. 
‘It is thus we speak of one person of a gloomy, and another of a cheerful 
disposition ; and we avoid the one, and seek the company of the other, as, 
if with perfect confidence, that the trains of thought which rise by spontane- 
o the minds of each will be different, and will.be in accord 
“variety of character which we have supposed. To the 
st every object which they perceive is cheerful as themselves.) 
arkness of the storm, the cloud which hides the sunshine from | fi 
es not hide it from their heart: while, to the sullen, no sky is _ . 
no scene is fair. There are future fogs, which to their eyes, 
pollute and darken the purest airs of spring; and spring itself is known to ~ 
them less as the season which follows and repairs the desolation of winter 
that is past, than as the season which announces its approaching return, 
~ The next secondary law of suggestion to which I proceéd, is one ak a te 
the last which we have considered. ‘The primary laws are modified, not 
by constitutional and permanent differences only, but by differences which 9 
cur in the same individual, according to the varying emotion of the hour. - 
As there are persons, whose general character is gloomy or cheerful, w 
have, in like manner, our peculiar days or moments in which we pass fror 
one of these characters to the other, and in which our trains of thought are 
tinctured with the corresponding varieties. A mere change of fortune i 
- often sufficient to alter the whole cast of sentinient. 'Those who are in pos- 
session of public station, and power and affluence, are accustomed to repre- 
_ sent affairs in a favourable light: the disappointed competitors for place to 
represent them in the most gloomy light; and though much of this dif- 
ference may, unquestionably, be ascribed to wilful mis-statement in both 
cases, much of it is, as unquestionably, referable to that difference of colour- 
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sk men’s opinions ;—Scoto now shall tell ay 
w trade increases, and the world goes well, ~ i 
rike off his pension, by the setting sun, “fg 
-And Britain, if not Europe, is undone.’’* “ 
The Fad fematk may be applied to the different periods of life, to 
, happy thoughtlessness of youth, and to the cautious, calculating sadness 
old age. ‘The comparative gaiety of our earlier years is not merely a cau 
zx but an effect also, of the tendency of the mind, at that period, to suggest 
We of hope and pleasure, on almost every occasion. 4 
even a slight momentary feeling of jdy or sorrow have the power of 
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ip” mgitving our suggestions, in accordance with it, emotions of a stronger 

4 and lasting kind must influence the trains of thought still more ;—the medi- 

gat tations of every day rendering stronger the habitual connexions of such 

| thoughts as accord with the peculiar frame of mind. It is in this way that 
every passion, which has one fixed object,—such as love, jealousy, revenge 

; _ derives nourishment from itself, suggesting images that give it, in return, — 


* 7 . ~ re . . . es 
ew force and liveliness. We see, in every thing, what we feel in ourselves 
and the thoughts which external things seem to suggest, are thus, in part a 
least, suggested by the permanent emotion within. ah 
When Eloisa, in Pope’s celebrated Epistle, thinks of the invention of 
letters, the only uses which her train of thought suggests, are those which — 


an". & . Be 
are analogous to the circumstances of her own passion. : 
. “ Heaven first taught letters for some wreteh’s aid, 
Some banish’d lover, or some captive maid ; 
They live, they speak, they breathe what love inspires 
Warm from the soul, and faithful to its fires ; 
The virgin’s wish without her fears impart, 
Excuse the blush and pour out all the heart; 
ute et _ Speed the soft intercourse from soul to soul, 
And waft a sigh from Indus to the Pole.”’t 
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Psi ( The temporary diversities of state, that give rise to varie sugges-- 
tion, are not mental only, but corporeal ; and this difference dily state — 
___, furnishes another secondary law, in modification of the primary. I need 
» not refer to the extreme cases of intoxication or actual delirium,—to the 
copious flow of follies, which a litte wine, or a few grains of opium, may 
extract from the proudest reasoner. In circumstances less striking, how 
rent are theetrains of thought in health and in sickness,—after a tempe- 
meal and after a luxurious excess! It is not to the animal powers only, 
e burthen of digestion may become oppressive, but to the intellectual 


ee Paleo ; and often to the intellectual powers even more than tothe animal. In — 
dy. that most delightful of all states, when the bodily frame has recovered from — 
ig disease, and when in the first walk beneath the open sunshine, amid the 
i 


ssoms and balmy air of summer, there is a mixture of corporeal and 
ental enjoyment, in which it is not easy to discriminate what imagesof — 
* pleasure arise from every object, that, in other states of health, might api 

excited no thought or emotion whatever. 


“ See the wretch, that long has toss’d 
h On the thorny bed of pain, 
. At length repair his vigour lost, 
And breathe and walk again ! 
The meanest flow’ret of the vale, 
The simplest note that swells the gale, 


* Bope’s Moral Essays, Ep. I. v. ‘ar t V. 51—58. 
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The common sun, the air, the skies, F mn 
M4 To him are opening paradise.”* ry fg. | 
Mog - 4 ae 7 xd 


“a 7. a ae 
ere is yet another principle which modifies the primary aws of sugges- 
m with very powerful influence. ‘This is the principle of habit. “Ido not 
speak of its influence in suggesting images which have been already fre- 4 | 
quently suggested in a certain order,—for it would then be simpler to reduce ‘ 
Be habit itself to the mere power of association.’ I speak of cases, in which .% 
the images suggested may have been of recent acquisition, but are suggeste! . 
more readily in consequence of general tendencies produced by prior habits. 
When men of different professions observe the same circumstances, list 
the same story, or peruse the same work, their subsequent suggestions fre 
far from being the same ; and could the future differences of the associate 
feelings that are to rise, be foreseen by us at the time, we should Bipbsbly 
be able to trace many of them to former professional peculiarities, which are 
thus always unfortunately apt to be more and more aggravated by the Mie & 
ki 


suggestions to which they have themselves given rise. ‘The most stri 
example, however, of the power of habit in modifying suggestion, isin the, 
command which it gives to thé orator, who has long been practised in extem- : 
rary elocution ; a command not of words merely, but of thoughts an P, 
udgments, which, at the very moment of their sudden inspiration, appear _ 
like the long-weighed calculations of deliberative reflection. The whole di- + 
visions of his subject start before him at once; image after image as he 
proceeds, arises to illustrate it; and proper words in proper places are all 
the while embodying his sentiments, as if without the slightest effort of his 
own. / 


en, to the primary laws of suggestion, which are founded on 


the ations of the objects or feelings to each other, it appears that i 
there other set of laws, the operation of which is indispensable to account — 
for iety in the effects of the former. ‘To these I have given the nan 


dary laws of suggestion ;—and we have seen, accordingly, that 1 
_ suggestions are various as the original feelings have been, Ist, Of long 
shorter continuance ; 2dly, More or less lively ; Sdly, More or less fre 
present ; 4thly, More or less recent ; 5thly, More or less pure, if I n 
express it, from the mixture of other feelings ; 6thly, That they vary ac 
ing to differences of original constitution ; 7thly, According to di 
of temporary emotion; Sthly, According to changes produced in t 
of the body ; and 9thly, According to general tendencies produced by ) 
habits. oO 

The first four laws, which relate rather to the momentary feelings them- 
selves than to the particular frame of mind of the individual, have, it must be __ 
remembered, a double operation. When the two associate feelings have — 

th together, or in immediate succession, been of long continuance, v 

ely, frequently renewed in the same order, and that recently, the tendenc 

suggest each other is most powerful. But the greater tendency,—though 

en most remarkably exhibited,—is not confined to cases in which these 
laws are applicable to both the associate feelings. It is much increased, 
even when they apply only to that one which is second in the succession. 
The sight of an object which is altogether new to us,—and which, therefore, | ah 
could not have formed a stronger connexion with one set of objects than with ) 


* a 
* Gray’s Ode, On the Pleasures arising from Vicissitude, Stanza vi. 
y at g 
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another,—will more readily recall to us, by its resemblance or other relation, 
such objects as have been long familiar to us, than others which may have 
passed frequently,before us, but with which we are little acquainted. 7The 
sailor sees every where some near or distant similarity to the parts of his.ow 4 
ship; and the phraseology, so rich in nautical metaphors, which he uses, a 
applies, with most rhetorical exactness, even to objects perceived by him fo 
the first time, is a proof that, for readiness of suggestion, it is Hot necessary 
that the secondary laws of suggestion should, in every particular case, have 
been applicable to-both the suggesting and the suggested idea. ) _ | 
Even one of these secondary laws, alone, may be sufficient to change 
completely the suggestion, which would otherwise have arisen from the ope i 
| 


¥ 
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ration of the primary laws; and it is not wonderful, therefore, that when 
many of them, as they usually do, concur in one joint effect, the result in © 
different individuals should be so various. Of .the whole audience of a | 
crowded theatre, who witness together the representation of the same piece, _ 
there are probably no two individwals, who carry away the same images, 
though the resemblances, contiguities, contrasts, and in general what I have 
called the primary, in opposition to the secondary laws of suggestion, may 
have been the same to both. Some will perhaps think afterwards of the 
plot, and general developement of the drama ; some, of the merits of the per-_ 
formers; some will remember little more than that they were in a great 
erowd, and were very happy ; a gay and dissipated young man will perhaps — 
think only of the charms of some fascinating actress; and a young beauty — 
will as probably carry away no remembrance so strong, as that of the eyes — 
whieh were most frequently fixed upon hers. : ; 
By the consideration of these secondary laws of suggestion, then, the 
difficulty, which the consideration of the primary laws left unexplained, is at 
once removed. We see now, how one suggestion takes place rather than — 
another, when, by the operation of the mere primary laws, many suggestions — 
might arise equally ; the influence of the secondary, laws modifying this — 
general tendency, and modifying it, of course, variously, as themselves are 
various. 


LECTURE XXXVIII. 


r 


THE DEGREE OF LIVELINESS OF THE SUGGESTING FEELINGS INFLU- 
ENCES GREATLY THAT OF THE FEELINGS SUGGESTED. vs 

Re? 

My last Lecture, gentlemen, was employed in an inquiry, which ve 

naturally arises from the consideration of the various relations according to 
which suggestion may take place ;—why, if the same object, as either per- 
ceived or imagined by us, is capable, by its almost innumerable relations, of 
suggesting the conception of various other objects, it suggests, at any paticu- 
lar time, one of these, rather than another? To say, that certain objecis 
suggest certain other objects which are similar to them, opposite to them in: 
quality, or formerly proximate in place or time, is to say nothing in explana- 


‘ 
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of this difficulty, but only to” sate very difficulty itself; “si i 

state various relations, according to which various 
ntly arise. It is evident, therefore, that whatever le numM- 
these primary laws of suggestion,—or gent 
fi, according to whicli the parts of our trains of ay suggest each 
sther,—there must be other circumstances, whi modify and direct the 
operation of the primary laws. ‘To theses modifying circumstances I gave 
the name of secondary laws of suggestion; the cJassification of which,— 
though not less interesting or important than the, classification of the general 
circumstances which constitute the primary laws,—has been. altogether neg- 
lected, even by those philosophers who have endeavoured to arrange ‘the 
primary relations. a 

The chief part of my last lecture was employed, accordingly, in inquiring® 
into the general circumstances which constitute the secondary laws u 


of sug- 
akes 


‘ 


gestion ; those circumstances by which it happens, that one suggestion | 
place rather than another, when according to the mere primary laws el 
suggestion might equally occur. ae 
_ To repeat then, briefly, that enumeration which was the result of our in- # 
quiry, the occasional suggestions that flow from the primary laws, on w 
our trains of thought depend, are various, as the original feelings have been 
Ist, Of longer or shorter continuance ; 2dly, More or less lively ; 3dl 

more or less frequent occurrence ; 4thly, More or less recent; 5thly, 
or less pure from the occasional and varying mixture of other feelings ; 6t | 
They vary according to differences of original constitution ; 7thly, According — 


of the body; and, 9thly, According to general tendencies pre 
habits. Many of these differences, it is evident, may concur 
sle difference in any one of these respects may be sufficient 1 
particular varying suggestion of the moment. 
inquiry to which 1 would direct your attention, is 
2 of eliness of the feeling which forms a part of a tra 
according as that which suggested it may have been itself more o 
The conception of an object may, it is évident, be suggested in | 
_—by the perception of some other object really existing without ; or 
other conception, previously existing in a train of internal thought. 
‘it may be suggested in either way, it is by no means indiffere 


“The influence of perceptible objects,” says Mr. Stewart, “in o 
former thoughts and former feelings, is more particularly remarkable. After 
time has, in some degree, reconciled us to the death of a friend, how won- Peg 
derfully are we affected the first time we enter the house where he lived ! 
very thing we see,—the apartment where he studied,—the ¢ 
ich he sat,—tecall to us the happiness we have enjoyed tos 
should feel it a sort of violation of that respect we owe to | 
engage in any light or indifferent discourse when such objec a 
us. In the case, too, of those remarkable scenes, which interest the 

osity from the memorable persons or transactions which we have been a 
tomed to connect with them in the course of our studies, the fancy is 
awakened by the actual perception of the sc al | 
conception or imagination of it. Hence the 
ing classical ground ; in beholding the retreats which inspired | 


— 
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our favourite puipors, or the fi hich have een dignified by exe 
heroic virtue. How feeble are the emotions produced by the liveliest 
ception of modern Italy, to what the poet felt, when, amidst theyru 
Rome, 


% 


‘He \ 1’ inspiring breath of ancient arts, 
And trod the sacred walks, } 
Where, at each ft § imagination burns!’ Thomson. 


“ The well-known effect of a particular tune on Swiss regiments when at 
a distance from home, furnishes a ver y striking illustration of the peculiar 
power of a perception, or of an impression on the senses, to awaken associ- 
ated thoughts and feelings ; and numberless facts of a similar nature must - 
have occurred to every person of moderate sensibility, in the course of his 
own experience. 
rau Wale we were at dinner,’ says Captain King, ‘in this miserable hut, — 
on the banks of the river Awatska,—the guests of a people with whose exis- 
tence we had before been scarce acquainted, and at the extremity of the 
habitable globe,—a solitary half-worn pewter spoon, whose shape was familiar 
to us, attracted our attention; and, on examination, we found it stamped on 
the back with the word, London. 1 cannot pass over this circumstance in 
silence, out of gratitude for the many pleasant thoughts, the anxious hopes, 
_ and tender remembrances, it excited in us. ‘Those who have experienced — . 
the effects that long absence, and extreme distance from their native country — 
. = on the mind, will readily conceive the pleasure such a trifling inci- , 
dent can give.’ ”* 
te of the truth of these delightful influences; who is there that can doubt? ; 
ste L Pant as we are from those Jands, which, in the studies of our boyhood, — 
ind eonsecrated by so many remembrances, were to us almost like | 
country of our birth, it is scarcely possible to think of ancient Rome — 
ce, without mingling, with an interest more than passive, in the very — 
s of their glory. Some name or exploit instantly occurs to our mind ; 
1, even i in the faintness of our conception, is sufficient to transport us, — 
‘some few moments, from the scene of duller things around. But, when — 
we tread on the soil itself,—when, as Cicero says, speaking of Athens, — 
A unque ingredimur, in aliquam historiam vestigium  ponimus,” 
which history has made dear to us is renewed to our very eyes. Ther 
ary forms around us, which make the land on which we tread, ne 
country that is, but the country that has been. be see again the very g 
of eadonns ; ; 


“ And Plato’s self 
Seems half-emerging from his olive bowers, 
To gather round him all the Athenian sons ¥ 
Of Wisdom.” %, 


sditionitionis ect. slocis,” says Cicero, in a passage of 

bus, in which he describes the peculiar vividness of our c 
as, on the actual view of scenes, ennobled by the residence of those 
10m. we have been accustomed to revere,—“ Naturane nobis datum dicam, 
an errore quodam, ut cum ea loca videamus, in quibus memoria dignos viros 
acoeperiniie multum esse versatos, magis moveamur, quam si uando eorum 
ut facta audiamus aut scriptum aliquod legamus? Velut ego nunc 


“Philosophy of the Human Mind, Chap. V. Part I Sect. 4. 


ba ? 
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or. Venit enim mihi Platonis in mentem, quem accepimus primum hic 
are solitum ; cujus etiam illi hortuli propinqui, non memoriam solum 
jihi afferunt, sed ipsum videntur in conspectu meo hic ponere. Hie Speu- 
) i Xenocrates,—his ejus auditor Relemaial 1s ipsa illa sessio fuit 
n videamus.”* : 


After these observations of Cicero, at a time when Greece was to him, in 
| a great measure, that land of former greatness, which his own country now is 
to us, it may be interesting to you to compare with the impression, thus de- 
scribed by him, the impression as described by one of our, own contempora- 
ries, after an interval of so many ages» [ shall quote to you, therefore, a few 
passages of a Letter, written from Athens, by the very ingenious French 
poet, the Abbé de Lille, who visited Greece in company with his friend M. 
de Choiseul, the ambassador from France to Constantinople. P 

“ At length,” says he, “ we were forced to le to, by a contrary wind, if | 
can call that a contrary wind which gave an opportunity of beholding Athens. 

“J shall not endeavour to express to you the pleasure which I felt, on set- 
ting my foot on that celebrated land. I could have wept for joy. 1 saw, 
at last, what I had only read before. [recognised every thing which I had 
known from my infancy ;—all was at once familiar to me and new. But 
what was my emotion on seeing the first monument of that city, which is 
destined to be for ever interesting ! 

“1 vazed, and gazed again, as if my eyes could never be weary, on those 
magnificent columns of the finest Paria marble, interesting by their own 
beauty,—by that of the temples which they adorned,—by the glorious ages 
which they recall to memory, and by their eternal influence, as the standard 
of good and bad taste, in every nation and age, that for ever will be strivi 
to imitate their noble proportions. I passed from one to the other,—I touched 
them,—I measured them, with insatiable avidity. In vain were they falling 
to ruins ;—I could not hinder myself from looking on them as inpeane ile 
i = that I was making the fortune of my name, in engraving it on th 
marble. But, too soon, I perceived, with grief, my illusion. These precious 
remains have more than one enemy ; and, of their enemies, Time is far ro nr 
being the most terrible.. The barbarous ignorance of the Turks destroys, 
etimes in a single day, what whole ages had spared. I saw lying, at 
ate of the commandant, one of those beautiful columns which I mention- 
you. An ornament of the Temple of Jupiter was about to adorn his 
daram. The Temple of Minerva,—the finest work of antiquity,—the mag- 

nificence of which was so ruinous to Pericles, is enclosed, as it were, in a 

citadel, constructed partly at its expense. We mounted to it by steps, com- 

posed of its precious fragments, treading under foot the sculptures of Phidias — 
Praxiteles. I felt as if to tread on them, was to be an accomplice in 

the profanation, and I avoided them as carefully as I could, shrir 

mest involuntarily wherever I set my foot. Beh Seas 

There are still to be seen seventeen beautiful columns, ns 
one bundred and ten, which supported what is said to have been the Te 

of Adrian. Before these is a threshing-floor, paved with its magnificent 

fragments. Between two of these pillars, a Greek hermit had made his 
dwelling a few years back, to live and die there,—more proud of the homage 
of the populace who fed him, than Themistocles of the accla tions of 

Greece. These detached columns excite a sort of pity, even by ie mag- | 
* Lib, V. ec, 1. 
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nificence. Iasked who it was who had mutilated them, for it was. eas 
see that it was not the effect of time. I was told that they had been 
down for making mortar. I wept with very rage. Tae 
“ Every where through the city is there the same cause for grief; ‘hot. 
y 7 & ng 
threshold of a door,—not a step of a stair, which fs not a fragment of: ancient 
. marble, torn by force from some monument,—the whole one mixture of 
meanness and magnificence,—a wretched rafter of fir resting, perhaps, on 
columns that bad suppotted the temple of a god. 4 
* With what a mixture of pain and pleasure did I see every where, som 
portion of an inscription, certainly the epitaph of a great man,—an arm, \ 
foot that might have belonged to a Venus or a Minerva, fixed among common 
stones, in a common wall! I perceivedri in a court, a marble fountain,—I 
entered, to take a nearer view,—it had been formerly a magnificent tom 
adorned with the finest sculptures,—I threw myself prostrate before it, an 
kissed the tomb. In the heedlessness of my adoration 1 overturned the. 
pitcher of a child who was laughing at my strange behaviour. From laugh-_ 
ter he passed to tears and cries,—I had nothing on me to appease him with; 
and heayen knows when he would have been comforted, if my ‘Turks, good 
souls, h had not threatened to beat him. <i 
* Shall I tell.you all the folly of the emotions which I felt? At the mo-— 
ment when I entered Athens, almost palpitating, the least relics of it appeared” 
sacred. etary the story of the savage, who had never seen any pebbles. — 
I did lik —I filled first the pockets of my coat,—then the pockets of my — 
waistcoat, with bits of sculptured marble; and, then, like the savage, se 
with how much more regret! I threw them all away.’ 
I iinet not extend any further, however, a quotation which is already too 
long. Some of the actions described,—the prostrations, the tears, the kisses, — 
may appear a little beyond the sageness of British enthusiasm. But the 
picture is not the less striking, for that air of national emotion, which runs 
through it,—an emotion which harmonizes so well with the quick feelings of — 
that people, by the remembrance of whom it was kindled,—and which makes 
the visitor seem almost a native of the very soil which he describes. | 
Even to the sober temperance of our enthuSiasm, however, such a specte 
cle as that of Athens, would be a little dangerous. We may think ¢ i 
calmly,—we may read of it calmly. But he must be cold indeed, 
could set his foot on the very soil, or see but a single column of all t 
ruins of which he had calmly read and thought, without some feelings that 
might have appeared extravagant, even to himself, if described as the celings 
of any other being. 
In such circumstances, the Genius of ancient Greece himself, might seem 
ost present to a poetic mind, like that which, warmed by the mere “ae | 
departed glory, could so beautifully invoke his descent —_ 


" + 


; * . 


p ____ * Genius of ancient Greece ! whose faithfal steps, 
Well pleased, I follow through the sacred paths 

Of Nature and of Science ; nurse divine 

Of all heroic deeds, and fair desires ! 

Descend, propitious, to my favour’d eye 

Such in thy mien, thy warm exalted air, 

As when the Persian tyrant, foil’d and stung 

With shame and desperation, hid his face 

Among the herd of satraps and of kings, , 
And at the lightning of thy lifted spear, 
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8 Crouch’d like a slave !—Bring all thy martial spoils, 
hoe ? ‘Thy palms, thy laurels, thy triumphal songs, 
ll Thy smiling band of arts, thy godlike sires 
" Of civil wisdom, thy heroic youth 
= » Warm from the schools of glory. Guide my way 
a. Through fair Lyceum’s walk, the green retreats 
me Of Academus, and the thymy vale, 
» Where oft, enchanted with Socratic sounds, 
Ilissus pure devolved his tunefttl stream 
In gentle murmurs. From the blooming store 
Of these auspicidus fields, may I, unblamed, 
‘Transplant some living blossoms, to adorn 
. My native clime ;—while, far above the mead 
Of Fancy’s toil* aspiring, L unlock + 
he springs of ancient Wisdom! while I join 
* Thy name, thrice honour’d! with the immortal praise 
; “Of Nature ;—while te my compatriot youth 
i I point the high example of thy sons 
And tune to Attic themes the British lyre.”t 
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It is this peculiar tendency of objects of perception, to throw a brighter 
colouring on the ideas they suggest, that gives the chief value to the monu- 
ments of national gratitude. ‘The conquests of the Roman generals must 
have been known to all the citizens of Rome; but it was in the triumphal 
procession to the capitol, that they must have felt most proudly the grandeur 
of the Republic, and the honour of the individual victor; and must have 
caught that emulation, which was to Jead them ,afterwards through fields of 


equal danger, to ascend the same glorious car. ‘Themistocles, we antivold, could, 


not sleep, for thinking of the trophies of another distinguished ¢hief ; a it. 


was thus, perhaps, that the victory of Marathon, in the combat of a later 
period, again delivered Greece. The trophy, the obelisk, the triumphal 
arch, would, indeed, be of little interest, if they were only to recall to us the 
names and dates of the actions they commemorate ; but, while they record 
_ past honours, they are, in truth, the presages, and more than presages, of 
honours to come. In Sparta, an oration was every year pronounced on the 
tomb of Leonidas. Is it possible to suppose, that, in such a scene, and with 
such an object before them, the orator, and the assembled nation, who lis- 
_tened to him, felt no deeper emotion, than they would have done, if the same 
ge had been addressed from any other place, unconnected with so 
‘ed aremembrance? “To abstract the mind,” says Dr. Johnson, in a 
yssage which has become almost-trite from frequent quotation, and which 
trangly marked with all the peculiarities of his style,—‘‘to abstract the 
mind from all local emotion, would be impossible, if it were endeavoured, 
and. would be foolish, if it were possible. Whatever withdraws us from the 
power of our senses,—whatever makes the past, the distant, or the future, 
predominate over the present, advances us in the dignity of thinking beings. 
Far from me and from my friends,” he continues, ‘“ be such frigid philoso- 
phy, as may conduct us, indifferent and Wnmoved, over any ground whieh 
has been dignified by wisdom, bravery, or virtue. ‘That man is little to be 
envied, whose patriotism would not gain force upon the plains of Marathon, 
—or whose piety would not grow warmer among the ruins of Iona.” { 
_ * Fancy’s plume.—Orig. : : 
t Pleasures of Imagination, v. 567, 604, with the exclusion of v. 571, 579; and the sub- 
stitution, from the second form of the poem, (B. I. v. 707, 8,) of “hid his face,” &c. to 
‘“« Kings,” instead of 
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“ gnashed his teeth 
To see thee rend the pageants of his throne.” —v. 583, 4. 
t Journal of a Tour, &ce.—Works, v. 1X. p. 319. Edit. Edin. 1806. ea aopert 
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— rable objects, familiar to all the crew, must have brought their distant home — 


- operated so far as to have collected and condensed, if I may so express it, 
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When Antony, in his funeral eulogium of Cesar, uncovered me i 

before the people, he knew well what powerful persuasion the wounds, icky 
he pointed out, would give to his oratory. It has been well remarked, — 
“that never had funeral eloquence so powerful an impression, for it <7 : 


ed the slavery of twenty nations. The dead body of Lucretia had freed — 
Rome from the fetters of its tyrants,;—the dead body of Cesar fastened on 
it again its chains.” : nm 
“This influence of perceptible objects in awakening associated thoughts 
and associated feelings,” says Mr. Stewart, ‘‘ seems to arise, ima great mea- 
sure, from their permanent operation as exciting or suggesting causes. 
When a train of thought takes its rise from any idea or conception, the first 
idea soon disappears, and a series of others succeeds, which sare gradually 
less and less related to that with which the train commenced ; but, in the — 
case of perception, the exciting cause remains steadily before us; and all 
the thoughts and feelings which have any relation to it, crowd into the mind 
in rapid succession ; strengthening each other’s effects, and all conspiring in 
the same general impression.” * % 
This explanation of a very striking phenomenon, is simple and beautiful ; 
and, it may be remarked, in confirmation of it, that it is not every object of — 
perception, which renders the trains of ideas that succeed it more vivid, but 
only such objects as are, in themselves, interesting ; and, therefore, lead the 
mind to dwell on them, giving that time, therefore, which Mr. Stewart sup- 
poses-to be necessary, for gathering and bringing forward the crowd of as- 
sociate ideas, which conspire in heightening the particular emotion. The 
sight of any thing indifferent to us, may suggest various conceptions, without 
any peculiar liveliness of the conceptions suggested. In the instance of the” 
pewter spoon, so pathetically related by Captain King,—an instance, I may 
remark by the way, which shows how much it is in the power of circum-— 
stances to give interest, and even a species of dignity, to the most vulgar 
object, there can be no doubt, that, often before the discovery of it, innume- 


to their remembrance.’ But sucha spoon, found in a country so distant, 
must have been an object of astonishment; and the importance which the — 
surprise at the discovery gave to it, must have caused them to dwell on it, 
till it awakened all those tender remembrances, which an object more fami-— 
liar, and therefore, less interesting, would have failed to excite. 
Just, however, as I conceive Mr. Stewart’s explanation to be, to the whole — 
extent to which the circumstances assigned by him can operate, I am in- — 
clined to think, that there is another circumstance, which concurs very for- 
cibly in the effect, and is probably the chief source of the vivid emotion. — 
That there is something more than the mere permanence of the object of — 
perception, concerned in giving additional liveliness to the ideas it suggests, — 
is, | think, evident from this, that, when the external object is very inte- — 
resting, it produces a considerable effect, before the permanence can have — 


any very considerable number of ideas. After the first impulse of emotion, 

indeed, the longer the object continues present, so as to produce a greater 

number of associate thoughts and feelings,—all, as Mr. Stewart says, 

“ strengthening each other’s effects, and all conspiring in the same general 

impression,” the more lively, of course, or at least the more permanent, must 
* Philosophy of the Human Mind, Chap. V. Part I. Sect. 1. 
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the emotion become. Yet still, the first burst of feelmg almost at the very | 


moment of the perception, remains unexplained. ‘To a woman of lively 


| 


sensibility, who, after many years of happy wedlock, has been deprived by 
death of the father of her children, and who has learned, at length, that sort 


of tender resignation which time alone inspires, so as to think of his memory, 
_ not indeed without sorrow, but with a sort of tranquil sadness,—to such a 
person the discovery of a letter, a book, a drawing, or any other trifling and 


unexpected memorial, is sufficient to fill the eyes and the heart with instant 


and overwhelming’ emotion. It_is probable that Captain King had often 
thought, for a longer time together, of Britain,—and had thus gathered in 
this imagination more circumstances «connected with his home,—than at the 
moment, when he began td be powerfully affected by the sight of the spoon. 
Beside the mere permanence, therefare, of objects of perception, there must 
be some otlier circumstance of influence, which precedes the effect of the 
permanence, and probably continues to augment it. 

~ ‘This additional circumstance appears to me to be the following: When 


any object of perception is so interesting as to lead us to pause in consider-— ‘ 


‘ing it, the associate feelings: whieh it suggests, are not consecutive therely 


to the perception ; but, as the perception is continued for a length of time, ,/ _ 


they co-exist, and are mingled with it, so as to form with it one complex 
deeling. With the perception, however, is, of course, combined, the belief 
of the actual external reality of its object ; and this feeling of reality being a 
part of thaf complex whole, of which the co-existing associate ideas are also 
constituent parts, mingles with them-all, so as, when the ee aae part 
readily hatmonizes with the real, to diffuse over the whole, which is felt as 
if one scene or group, a sort of faint temporary impression of reality. In 
such a process, the illusive impression of reality, which the perception com- 
‘municates to the «co-existing associate ideas, must of course be greater in 
proportion as the perception is itself more lively ; and in proportion, too, as 
‘by the interest which it excites, it leads the mind to dwell on it longer, so 


as to produce that heightened effect of ‘emotion, so justly ascribed by Mr pathy 
Stewart to the groups of kindred’ ideas and feelings. Yet, independently 


of the mfuence of these groups, as a number of conceptions, the mere illu- 
sion produced by the mingling reality of the perception, with which they 
blend and harmonize, may, of itself, in very interesting cases, be sufficient 
‘to account for that sudden burst of overpoweririg emotion, which, otherwise, 
it would be so difficult to explain. ; 

~ It is not to be supposed, indeed, that the illusion remains very long. On 
the contrary, there is reason to believe, that, almost every moment, the con- 
viction of the absolute unreality of what is merely conceived, recurs, and 
the whole which seemed to exist before us vanishes again, and is lost; but 
almost every moment, likewise, the illusion itself recurs, by the mere co-ex- 
istence of the perception of the real object with the unreal, but harmonizing 
conceptions. © That the illusion is frequently broken, however, and the feel- 
‘ing of the presence of a number of beloved objects renewed and lost in rapid 
succession, is far from‘unfavourable to the violence of the emotion which it 


- produces’; since innumerable facts show, that the mind is never so readily 


moved to extreme emotion, as when it fluctuates between two opposite feel- 

ings. In the sudden alternations of joy and grief, hope and fear, confidin 

love and jealousy, the agitation of each seems not to lessen the violence o 

the other, but to communicate to it, in addition, no small portion of its own 
Von. I.. 49 
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violence. Hence it happens, that eyes, which can retain their tears, with ul 


‘ firm and inflexible patience under the pressure of any lasting affliction, dis- 
solve instantly into the very softness of sorrow, not on any increase of misery, 
but on the sudden impulse of some unexpected joy. The agitation of an 
interesting allusion, therefore, rapidly conceived, and rapidly dispelled, is 
the very state which, from our knowledge of the analogous phenomena of 
mind, might be supposed the most likely to produce an overflow of any ten- — 
der emotion.. i a 

I have already stated the general mode in which I conceive perception to 
give peculiar vividness to the associate feelings which it suggests, es 

_ The general doetrine, however, will perhaps be best illustrated -by the 
analysis of what takes pla¢e in a particular instance. When the Swiss is at 

a distance from his country, some accidental image, in a train of thought, — 

may lead him in fancy to his native mountains; but, in this case, the ideas — 
of his imagination are not attached to any thing external and permanent, — 

. and are, therefore, comparatively faints When, however, he actually hears, — 

*% a the vividness of external sense, the song of his home,—the conception 


of his home is immediately excited, and continues to co-exist with the im- 
pression produced by the well-known air. That air, however, is not a faint 
"Imagination, but a reality. Itis not the remembrance of a perception, but is, in_ 
truth, the very same perception, which once formed a payt of his complicat, 

_. . ed sensations, when the song was warbled along his valley, and the valley 
ae and the song were together present to his eye and ear, That-actual song, — 
and, not the perception indeed, but the conception of the valley, are now 
4 again present to his mind : and it is not wonderful, therefore, thatthe reality 
of the song, as actually co-existing and blending with the conception of the 

scene, in the same manner as they had often been mingled when both were 

real, should communicate to it, in the momentary illusign, a portion of its — 

own vividness. . 

: There is a very pleasing example of the influence which we are at pre- 
-_. sent considering, related by the late Dr. Rush of Philadelphia, in the volume 
which he published of his Introductory Lectures.‘ During the time I pass- 
_ ed at a country-school, in Cecil County, in Maryland,” says this ingenious — 
iy _ and amiable medical philosopher, “I often went on a holiday, with my 
a choolmates, to see an eagle’s nest, upon the summit of a dead tree in the 
neighbourhood of the school, during the time of the incubation of that bird. 
The daughter of the farmer, in whose field this tree stood, and with whom — 
I became acquainted, married, and settled in this city about forty years.ago. — 
In our occasional interviews, we now and then spoke of the innocent haunts 
and rural pleasures of our youth, and, among other things, of the eagle’s 
nest in her father’s field. A few years ago, I was called to visit this woman 
when she was in the lowest stage of a typhus fever. Upon entering her 
room, I caught her eye, and, with a cheerful tone of voice, said only, The 
eagle’s nest. She seized my hand, without being able to speak, and dis- — 
covered strong emotions of pleasure in her countenance, probably from a 
sudden association of all her early domestic connexions and enjoyments with 
the words I had uttered. From that time she began to recover. She is — 
now living, and seldom fails, when we meet, to salute me with the echo of 
the ‘ eagle’s nest.’ ”* 


“— 


* 


sons oak XI. On the Utility of a Knowledge of the Faculties of the Mind to a Physician 
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“you, it was not, 
zarly enjoyments, ) deli: 
‘at the moment, and so salutary in its seeming consequences. ‘This mere 
remembrance male have been produced by the same words, uttered in any 
‘tone, by any speaker. But, if the suggestion had arisen from the voice of a 

sr, how very different, we have every reason to suppose, would the 

ve been, to the mind in which the images were awakened! It was 

e of him, who had been her companion, in the years, and scenes} 
sures récalled, th’at made the remembrance, for the time, something 

sre than mere imagination,—his felt reality as a part of the former who 

esent to her mind,—a reality, the illusive effects of which were probably 
1 in a high degree by the cheerful tone that harmonized with the images 
xcited, when a sudden or. more serious tone would perhaps have dissolved 
- lessened the illusion. The friend of her youth was present, while some © 
of the most interesting events of her youth, of which his presence and che 
ful voice formed a part, were ‘suddenly brought before her; and it is” 
wonderful, therefore, that, in the sudden happiness of the remembrance, t 
whole, for the moment, should have seemed present with him. 

A house, a farm, a fruit-tree, and a classical book,” says the same writer, 
have often carried the mind back to the innocent and delightful scenes of 
a country school. A peculiar colour in dress, a tune, and a line of poetry, “a 
have often revived the raptures of courtship ; while the fife and the drum a 
have renewed, in a veteran soldier, the ‘transports of his youthful victories ; 
md glory. An old native African obtained permission from his master, some 
rs ago, to go*from’ home, in order to see a lion that was conducted as a 
ow through the state of New Jersey. The moment he saw him, in spite 
of the torpid habits of mind and body contracted by fifty years’ slavery, he 
was transported with joy, which he vented by jumping, dancing, and loud 
acclamations. He had been: familiar with that animal, when a boy, in his 
native country; and the sight of him suddenly poured upon his mind the 
recollection of all his enjoyments, frorn liberty and domestic endearments, in 
hig own country, in the early part of his life.”* 

In these cases, in like manner, I conceive the chief influence of the per- 
ception to have consisted in the diffusion of its own felt reality, over the 
associate feelings with which it continued to co-exist and blend. It is not 
the mere remembrance, therefore, of the military music, to which he marched, 
in days of long past fatigue, or peril and glory, that produces in the veteran | 
the’ vivid emotion. It must be theevery sound itself. ‘The drum, or the 
trumpet, must be heard’by him, so as to restore to him the past, as if present 
again with all the lively feelings of other years ;—while every other moment, at 
breaking the charm, and convincing him of the unreality of the scenes and 
persons that are only imagined, gives a melancholy tenderness to the plea- 
sure, as if the objects of it were alternately recovered and lost. ‘The tumultu- 
ous emotions of the old negro, did, indeed, arise, as Dr. Rush says, from 
the sudden pouring on his mind of early and delightful remembrances, but 
not, as he supposes, from this alone; since these very remembrances had 
probably recurred innumerable times when the emotion was far weaker. It 
was because the lion, with the sight of which the African had been familiar 
in his youth, and which after so long and so sad an interval, brought before 

“ * Lect. ult. On the Pleasures of the Mind, p. 448, 449. 
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by suggestion, the woods or the wastes : at 
truly existing before him,—a part of that Pople group: 
ich formed the conceptionof the land of his birth, of his parent 
home, of his early friendships, of his freec as tself real, shedding, — 
in some measure, a part of its own reality on the other i images that co-existed _ 
with it, It seems probable, even that the strong emotion of terror, on 
venturous daring, which, in his own Jand, had been excited. by they 
of that mighty anima],—and which the mere sight. of the. formidak 
could scarcely fail to awaken again, in some-shght degree, by the 
of mere association,—would tend very powerfully, to. merease the i 
the mere reality, by the additional liveliness whieh it would giv 
monizing parts of the remembered scene. , nin 
Gals may perhaps be thought, that, in supposing thi diffusion of the 
of external reality,—from,an object perceived, tq the. suggested: con: 
that co-exist with it,—I assume more, in the present case, than-any_ 
phenomena justify. To those, however, who are acquainted witht] 
ision,——as explained to you in former Lectures, itamust.on the cont 
ear, that the explanation takes for granted nothing more, than the possi 
bility of that which must be allowed to take place, during almest ever ¥ 10+ 
ment of our waking hours, in.by far the most important class of our pereeptions. 
All, which we see by the eye,—even if superficial extension be truly seen by 
ity—is a mere expanse of light, various perhaps in tint, more or less. brillian 
and more or less extended. It is by the suggestion and combination of the 
associate ideas of another sense, that we seem. to perceive longitudinal d 
tance, and all the fe ures which depend on it. Yet the associate ideas, v 
are of course only: Tounart and the real sensations, are so blended in 
mind, that we ascribe external reality equally to both parts of the co ple 
whole. We do not see, and remember, or infer ; but the sight, and the m 
remembrance, or inference, form, as it were, one common and equal sense 
tion, which we term vision. The diffusion, of which I spoke, or, in othe 
words, the communication of the feelingsof reality from an object of pereey 
tion to conceptions suggested by it,.and continuing to co-exist with the diree 
perception, here unquestionably takes place,—and takes place at» every 
ment of vision. When I suppose, therefore, the Swiss, on hearing the 
familiar song of his native cottage, to spread over the image of his cottage t 
reality, which is actually felt in the song, I suppose only an operation, o 
precisely the same kind with that, which took place, as often as the cottage 
itself was a real object of his sight. ab: a 
It is by a similar operation, that the superstitious, in twilight, incorporé 
Gos fears with the objects which they dimly perceive, till-the whole, th 
compounded, assumes the appearance;of external reality. The moanings 
of the wind are the voice of a spirit, to which their apprehension readily ir 
vents a language; and the white sheet, or other shadowy outline, gives a sort 
of permanent and terrifying body to the, spectres of their own mind. It i 
imagination, indeed, still ; but it is imagination combined with perene ite) s 
and readily harmonizing with it; and the spectral forms and voices. s 
truly to exist, because there are forma: owtiieh; are sruly seen, and sour 
Chas are piruly beard 2 . . 
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GREE OF LIVELINESS OF. THE SUGGESTING FEELINGS AFFECTS 
“OF THE FEELINGS SUGGESTED—ON THE VIRTUAL CO-EXIS- 
OF FEELINGS. . ati 

r Orit att , , : 
EMEN, my last Lecture was occupied, with the consideration of a 
portant difference in our suggestions, according as they arise from 
seption of objects really existing without, or from those mere concep- 
objects, ies |, ma part of oar trains of fancy. I quoted to you 

fenious remarks of Mr. Stewart on this subject, in which he endea- 

scount for the difference, by the longer duration. of the perception, 

lows more theughts and feelings, in unison with it, to mingle together, _ 
and thus to heighten, by combinationy the emotion, which each, separ 
would have produced. oe P : aoe 
_ Oftthe very powerful influence which the greater permanency of our per- 
ceptions, than of our mere conceptions, must have,—by giving room for the 
co-existence of various relative feelings,—there can he no doubt. But, as 
the emotion is, in many cases, almost instantaneous,—so rapid at least, that, 
if the difference of time were all, which in ordinary circumstances, distin- 
guished the. effect of the perception from that of the conception, the mere 
membrance of the object which affects us, (being, though fugitive, at least 
is lasting, as the momentary interval,,between the primary perception and 
he burst of feeling,) might equally have produced the overwhelming tender- 

‘ness of sorrow ;—it seemed to me necessary to have recourse to some other 
_ circumstance, in addition to.that supposed by Mr. Stewart. 

‘This circumstance, which I conceived to be necessary for explaining fully 
the phenomenon, | represented to you to be the felt reality of the object per- 
ceived, as co-existing and blending with the conception that harmonizes with 
it, and thus giving to the whole complex group the temporary illusion of 

reality. That this is only one of many analogous phenomena, and, indeed, 
that notliing mcre is assumed, in the explanation, than must be allowed truly 
to take place, at almost every moment of our waking hours, I proved to you 
by various examples ;—particularly by the example. of viston,—in which 
there is a constant extensiom to our mere conceptions of that external reality, 
which exists only in a part of the complex whole which we seem,to perceive; 
—the form which we give to the bodies seen by us, and which we ae 
be as much an object of our sight, as- their colour, being the suggestion of 
our memory only, and as imaginary, in relation to our percipfent mind, as 
any other conceptions, which any other perceptions excite. If, indeed, we 
admit, as we cannot but admit, that we do not see, visually, any space, larger 
than the mere plane of the nervous expansion in the eye—or rather, as I 
endeavoured to show you in a former Lecture, that we do not see directly » 
and originally any space whatever—and that, on either of these suppositions, 
the forms: and distances, which we perceive, derive all their felt present 
reality, from the reality of the existing sensation of colour which Meads mith 
them,— it cannot strely seem a very bold assumption to suppose, that what 
indisputably true, of one set of sensations, when co-existing with 
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- monize with them, there can be no doubt as to this diffusion of lively feelir 


_ country admits not of the slightest doubt, we should feel, from moment to 
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‘onceptions, may be true, of the same set of sensations, when co-exist 
th another set of conceptions, at least as vivid as the former. : 
[ may remark, as an. analogous illustrat tion of this tendency of the mind to 
combine the reality of perception with the harmonizing conceptions which 4 
suggests, and with which it continues to blend, that an effect in some degree 
similar, different, indeed, as might be supposed, in force, but analogous in 
kind,—seems to take place, i in the combination of any very vivid cc cA n 
with other mere conceptions,—when these two harmonize and unite ré ad 

as a complex whole. ‘There is, asit were, a diffusion of the vividness of tl 
one, over the faintness of the other. ‘The more vivid,—that is to say, 
‘more nearly approaching to the strength of reality, the one conception m 
be, the more fully is it diffused in union with the other, and the more di 
cult, consequently, does it become, to regard thi8-other as mapas 
so difficult, indeed, in many cases, as almost t6 resist the influe 
most undoubting speculative belief. In the case of our emotions,-— —the 

nature of which is to throw a peculiar vividness on the conceptions that hi 


if 


——by the influence of which, in impassioned reverie, our conceptions, ‘that 
would otherwise be comparatively faint, sometimes appear to us more truly 
real, than the objects really existing without. It isnot wonderful, therefore, 
that the effect which our emotions, : as mere lively feelings harmoniziig with 
certain conceptions, produce in vivifying those conceptions with which they 
harmonize, should be produced, in some degree by our conceptions, when 
these, too, as feelings, are comparatively lively, ia diffusing their own liveliness 
over the fainter conceptiéns that may harmoniously mingle with them. When 
for example, by the classical studies of our early years, our minds have b 
come almost as well acquainted with the warriors of Greece and Tog 
with the wartiors of our own time, and the gates and towers of Ilium seem, 
as it were, to be present to our very eyes,——if we strive to think of the Troad, | 
in its present state of desolation, it is scareely possible for us to conceive it | 
as itis. Our livelier conception of *the past diffuses itself in some measure — 
over our conception of the present scene ; and, notwithstanding all the infor- 
mation which we have received, and the full credit which we give tothe 
veracity of the travellers from whose report we receive it, we still, when we — 
k of the scene, imagine on it at least somé vestiges of past grandéur exist 
ing, with a aE of shadowy reality. If we were on the very spot, our eye 
would still look in vain for these, as if the monuments that are present to our 
ught, were necessarily to be as lasting as that remembrance of them, — 
hich is never to fade; and there can be no question that, even now, when — 
many ages have intervened, and when our knowledge of the state of the © 


moment, some portion of the expectation, and, in no slight degree, the dis- 
appointment also, which Casar must have felt, in that visit to the ancient 
seat of his fabled ancestors, of which the ~— of Pharsalia hae given so 


“ Circuit exuste nomen memorabile Troje, “ 
eltesive Phebei querit vestigia muri. 
Jam sylv@ steriles et putres robore trunci 
aci pressere domos, et templa Deorum 
lassa radice tenent ;—ac tota teguntur 
- Pergama dumetis etiam periere ruins. ‘ 
* sh! ¢ 
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Aspicit Hesiones scopulos, silvasque latentis ; ¥ a 
Anchise thalamos ;—quo judex sederet antro ; FP » 
Unde puer raptus ceelo ;—quo vertice Nais 2 
Luserit Gnone ;—nullum est sine nomine saxum. 
Inscius,in sicco serpentem® pulvere rivum 
Transierat, qui Xanthus erat ;—securus in alto 
Gramine ponebat gressus ;—Phryx incola manes 

et : Hectoreos caleare vetat. Discussa jacebant 
Saxa, nec ullius faciem seryantia sacri ;— 
Herceas, monstratur ait, non respicis aras ?””* 


The difficulty which we feelin this case, ip imagining the absolute desola- 
tion of the Troad, arises from the greater vividness of our conception of 
ancient Troy, than of our conception of the scene which the same spot now 
presents,—a vividness which almost incessantly mingles the more lively with 

fainter conception, in spite of our effort to separate them. Our calm 
lief attends the Tacter ot these conceptions ; but there is an illusion of reality 
attached to the greater vividness of the former, whichis almost every moment 
mingling with the other ; though it is, every other moment, overcome by the 
opposite belief, which is too strong to be wholly subdued. This constant 
mingling and separation of the two, forms that feeling of perplexity and effort 
of which we are conscious, in attempting to consider, for any length of time, 
the scene as it truly is, and as we truly believe it to be. ‘ies Se. 

"To lessen this feeling of effort, as if by a more ready transition, nothing is 
so effectual as the conception of that state of decay which, is intermediate 


between grandeur and absolute desolation. 3 


, # Aspice murorum moles, preruptaque saxa, 


Obrutaque horrenti vasta theatra situ! 
Hee sunt Roma. Viden, velut ipsa cadavera tante 
Nobis adhue spirent imperiosa minas.” 


“ See the wide waste of all-devouring years ! 
How Rome her own sad sepulchre appears! 
With nodding arches, broken temples spread ! 
The very tombs now Vanish like their dead. 
Perhaps, by its owfi ruins saved from flame, 
Some buried marble half-preserves a name.’’t 


Rome, thus in ruins, is easily conceived by us for the ruins, in their mag- 
nificent decay, are themselves a vivid picture of that grandeur of which we 
have been accustomed to think. But Rome, if it had no monument of i 


remaining, and had only its seven naked hills to mark its ancient site, scarcely _ 
could be conceived by us, for a few moments in succession ; its former — 
_ grandeur, rising on our remembrance, without any intermediate conception — 


into which it might softly fade ; and mingling, therefore, its own entire reality, 
as vividly conceived by us, with the fainter conceptions of that bare soil on 
which all its miracles of splendour arose. 
This influence of our mere conceptions, however,.even when comparatively 
vivid, though illustrating by analogy the influence of perception, is still, as 
ight be supposed, far inferior to the influence of that of actual perception, 
which I consider as diffusing its felt reality over the associate conceptions that 
blend and harmonize with it. 
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ith respect to the more important theory of this influence, I may a 
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___-* Pharsalia, lib. ix. v. 964—979. Pw 4 
____ ¢ Pope’s Epistle to Addison, on his Medals, v. 1—4, and 15, 16. 


account, in every such case of ufexpected discovery ;—This is the/influence — 


-— command, which keeps down any violent emotion. But, when we are 
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that even though the perceptioniiof the kindred harmonizing object were not 
to operate positively, by blending the feelings apits own ‘reality with the cons 
ceptions that mingle with it, its negative influence would still be very power- 
ful. It would at least tend, by occupying our pereeption with a harmonizing 
object, to diminish the impressions produced by other objects,—impressions 
which, not harmonizing with the particular associate ideas, would at once 
break the illusion which gives substance and colouring to their shadowy forms. 
It is, indeed, this inconsistency of our perceptions with our ideas of sugges- 
tion, which, in our waking hours, in almost every instance, prevents that belief 
of the reality of the objects of* our imagivation, which otherwise we shou d 
be disposed to entertain, Though no other effect, therefore, were a lowed ‘te 
be produced by a perception which interests us, and which itself harmonizes 
with the trains of thought suggested by it, its’ negative influence would still 
be very powerful. It would be, in a slight degree, like that.of sleep, which 
excludes, or neaily excludes, all sensation, and allows the trains of ideas 
which. pass through the mind,—the hills and lakes, perhaps, and pastimes 
and friends of our youth,—to assume, for the time, ‘an impression of actual 
reality, as if present with us once more. St fe 
2 of these cases, in which the perception of new, or loners ply 


ots warmth and. animation to our trains of fNought, there is anoth 
circum é which must have considerable influence. An object, 
daily before our eyes, becomes associated with innumerable ideas, - 
have no peculiat harmony or agreement with each other ; and though it may’ 
suggest these variously, at different times, it is still apt to mingle some of 
them together, especially if it occupy the attention for any léhgth of time. A 
memorial which we have received from a friend, for example, must, in a very 
short time, if it remain in our possession, be associated with many events and 
feelings that have no relation to our friend. ‘These, as more recent, may 
become of readier suggestion, in conformity,with that secondary law which I 
stated to you; and, at least, by’ mingling "in the suggestion many irrelative 
remembrances, cannot fail to weaken inore and more the interest which the 
primary, and more tender image, would otherwise afford. But an object 
newly discovered, such as-any unexpected relic of a long-lost friend, presents — 
the instant image of him to our mind, and presents it unmixed with other 
conceptions, that could’ not have co-existed avith ‘it, without weakening its” 
particular impression. zo VIDRINS yo59b fo5iiie 
» There is yet another circumstance which I conceive must be taken inte 


of the feeling. of astonishment itself. * In common circumstances, for which 
we are prepared, we readily, and almost unéonsciously, exercise a self- 


struck with new and unexpected circumstances, this self-command is often 
completely suspended; and we yield to the first emotion that arise , however 
inconsistent it may be with thesgeneral character of our mind. ‘The sudden 
appearance of a foe in ambush, spreads terror to the breasts of those: who 
would have marched undaunted in the open field, in the face of 
that could have been opposed to them. It is probable, therefore, t 
in the instance quoted to you yesterday, the crew of Captain King’ 
melted into tears on discovering, in a remote and barbarous country, 2 
spoon stamped with the word “ London,” it was partly under the inf 
of the sudden a ishment. which, they must, have felt,—an_astoni ' 
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ch, if it had arisen from circumstances different kind, might a 
ve excited a panic of eA it then excited, what, in relation to the 
ged sternness of a ship’s company ; might almost be considered as a sort 
of panic of tender emotion. . 

Uaihare already instanced, as illustrative of the diffusion of the felt reality 
of a perception over the co-existing imagery of our inte il thought, the ter- 
rors of the superstitious, to whom the wild moanings of the wind, and the 
shadowy forms seen in the obscurity of twilight, realize, for the moment, the 
voices and the spectral shapes which their fancy has readily mingled with 
them. I might show in like-manner, various other instances, since the whole 
field of mind seems to me to present examples of this species of illusive 
Moasion supposed by me, in which the felt reality of something “truly 
existing, is diffused over images of unexisting things. »'There is scarcely oae 
of our moral affections,which it may net, as | conceive, auginent-or variously 
‘modify, as in aw after-part of the course, I shall have frequent opportunities 
‘of pointing out to you. In the acer for example,—to hint merely 
at present what is afterwards to be more fully developed,——what undue im- 
portance does the slightest fact, that harmonizes with the suspicions previous! 
entertained, give to those’very suspicions in the minds of person : 
bettet j dgment, if free from the influence. of that gloomy passion 
ve failed to discover the futility of the very circumstances to | ; 
attach so much importance ;—the felt truth of the single fact observec com- 
municating, as I conceive, for the time, to the whole co-existing and blending 
and harmonizing images of suspicion, that reality which it alone possessed. 
Who is there, in like manner, who must not frequently have observed the 
influence of a single slight. success, in. vivifying to the sanguine their most 
extravagant hopes? the reality of this:one happy fact giving instantly a sort 
of. obscure reality even to those extravagant conceptions which are all con- 
sidered together with the realized wish, as parts of one great whole. Slight 
as these hints are, they may serve at least for the present, to give you some. 
notion'of the extensive applicability of a principle, which is, in truth, as wide. 
as the wide variety of feelings that may felate to an imaginary object. ; 
. These observations on the influence which objects of perception have, by 
their permanence, as well.as by their reality, in giving additional liveliness to 
our associate feelings, lead me to remark a property of the suggesting princi- 
ple, which, however much neglected, seems to me, in the various applica- 
tions that may be made of it, of the greatest importance, since, without it, it. 
is impossible to“explain many of the ,most: striking phenomena of thought. ae 

. . if ak ‘, Hg tit 

We ate so much accustomed to talk of the successions of our ideas, of the 
trains of our ideas, of the current of our thought ; and to use so many other 
rases of mere succession, to the exclusion of all notions of co-existence, in — 

speaking of the modifications of the principle of suggestion, that, by the ha- 
bitual use of these terms, we are led to think of our ideas as consecutive only, 
and to suppose that because there’ is truly a certain’ series of states of the 
mind in cio progression, the state of ‘mind at one moment must be so 


, m the state of mind of the moment preceding, that one idea r 

ys fade as a new one arises. That the sequence may sometimes be th 1S 

sive in the very moment, of all that preceded the particular suggestion, 

not deny, though there are many circumstances wally: d0edte : 
hat, if this ever occur, it is at least far from being the general ae 

to take an instance in some degree similar to those which we have 
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3, ON ‘THE VIRTUAL CO-EXISTENCE : 


before considered,—when. at a distance from home, and. after an interval of 
years, we listensto any simple song with whic ‘remembrance of a friend 
of our youth is connected, how many circumstances not merely rise again 
but rush upon us together? The friend himself,—the scene where we las 
sat and listened’ to him,—the domestic circle that listened with us,—a_ thou- 
sand circumstances of that particular period, which had perhaps escaped us, 
igs present to our mind: and with all these is mingled the actual per= 
pants of the song itself. As the parts of the’song succeed each other, they 
call up occasionally some new circumstance of the past 5 but we do not, on 
that account, lose the group which were before i con The new cir- 


cumstance is only added to them, and the song still s to blend with 
it the pleasure of its own melody, or rather sling with them in 
mutual diffusion, at once gives and borrows delight. 

If this virtual co-existence, in the sense now explained, which I trust you 
will always understand as the sense intended by me, be trué, of the case i 
which perception mingles with suggestion,—it is true, though in a less re= 
markable degree, of our conceptions alone. Had the sme bald as in the 
former case, not been actually sung, but merely suggested by some aceciden- 


in mstance, though our emotion would have been less lively, and though 


er objects and events, connected with the scene, might have arise 
would still probably have suggested the friend, the place, the time, and ma ny 
» other circumstances, not in separate and exclusive succession, like the movin 
' figures of a continued train, but multiplying and mingling as they arose 
the innumerable objects of external sense, which pass before our eyes 


though probably a dim and shadowy one, of the su 
ever, is not to have that conception alone, bt t tol 
ner conceptions, its relations to which we endea 


i ¢ 
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relations of its own, as well 


of i oul probably excite a 
i 


ginal subject,—and this 
third, a fourth, aad thus hole seri le unrelated to the sub- 
ject which we wished to sta i es vould hence. eieae sf think 
of the same si evel 1 single minute. Yet we know that the 
is very different, “and that ecupy whole hours in this mant 
without any remar 2 m ¢ iginal desig ; 
conceptions, indeed, arise. during this time, b re. 
related to the subject, by the ce 4 conception of whi 


earance % ; suggested ; and, if it be allowed, th 
¥, particula 


| ception, if it alone were present, having rariogg 


Us F Hy: 


| as its relation to the supject W ich SU vsested 
third conception, which 


ect both suggests trains of conceptions, 
exist together with the conceptions .which it we suggested, 
which I contend, in the present case, is implies in the admission. 

What would be that selection of images, of which poets speak, if i a 


fancy pacers, only a pene series of consecutive images? To select, 
plies not the st 4 but the co-existence of objects of choice ; and the 
can be BOMACY and preference of parts of a train of thou ght, The walt 


ave y ceased to exist, when another has arise 
of ae ae up roe ie cine: image to the poetic. mind, an | 


—not fading, however, at each suggesti 
Eye iness, to that eye, which is to crbet 
t exquisite truth a uty is-this process describ 
, ail was paangist ih who knew wie draw from: * 
on : : MH oa ” 


P soak 
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4 “ Thus at ideoth har i, cis Y 
Endow’d with all that nature can bestow al i ; me i 


The child of Fancy oft in silence be 
O’er these mix’d treaspres of his preg that breast, eee 
With conscious pride. From them he oft resolves — 


a To frame he knows not what excelling thin; a ; se 
_ And win he knows not what sublime reward i oe 
ae ch ise and wonder. By degrees the mind — 


r young nerves dilate :—the plastic ard F 
a: r for action :—blind emotions heave | 
Hil , ;—and with joveliosligehzy caught, 
‘ ae. From earth to heaven he rolls his daring eye, 
From heaven to earth. Anon ten thousand shapes, 
Like spectres trooping t6 the wizard’s call, 
F lit swift before him. From the womb of earth, 
aS rom ocean’s bed they come ; the eternal heavens 
* mn Disclose their splendours, and the dark abyss 


Pours out her births unknown. With fixed gaze ? 
He marks the rising phantoms :—now compares 
. Their different forms, now blends them, now divides, 


Enlarges and_exténuates by turns, 
ge ve Opposes, ranges in fantastic bands, 
: And in ly varies. Hither now, 


thither, fluctuates his inconstant aim 
h endless choice perplex’d. At length his 
Lucid order dawns ; 


; “i prun, gra the blue serene ; | 
so: Thus isentangled, his en 


design ; 
k mergoae Gs cele atures joins 
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And lines converge ;—the fainter parts retire, " 
The fairer; eminent in light, advance, 


And every image on its neighbour smiles.”* a 


M; 


There is, then, it appears, a continued co-existence of some of our associate — 
feelings with the feelings which they suggest. And.it is well for us, that nature — 
has made this arrangement. I do’notspeak at present of its importance to — 
our intelléetual powers, as essential to all continuity of design, and to every — 
wide comparison of the relations of things, for this I have already snd 
voured to demonstrate to you. J speak of the infinite aceession which 
affords to our happiness aud affections. By this, indeed, we acquire th 
power of fixing, in a great degree, our too fugitive enjoyments, and con 
centrating them in the objects which we love. When the mother caresse 
her infant, the delight which she feels is not Jost in the moment, in which i 
appears to fade. It still lives in the innocent and smiling form that inspired 
it, and is suggested again, when the idea of that smile passes across her 
mind. An infinity of other pleasures are, in the progress of life, associatec 
in like manner; ahd with these additional associations, the feeling whicl 
her child excites, becomes proportionately more complex. It is not the 
same unvarying image, exciting the remembrance, first of one pleasui d 
then of another, for, in that case, the whole delight would not, at ai 
moment, be greater than if the two feclings alone co-existed ; but a 
sand past feelings are present together, and continuing with the new im 
which themselves awake, prdducé one mingled result of tenderness, wh 
it would be impossible ‘distinctly to analyze. Why is it, that the idea of our 
home, and of our country, has such powerful dominion over us,;—that the 
native of the most barren soil, when placed amid fields of plenty, and be- 
neath a sunshine of eternal, spring, should still sigh for the rocks, and the 
wastes, and storms which he had left ? 


“ But where to find that happiest spot below, 
Who can direct, when all pretend to know? 
The shuddering tenant of the frigid zone * 
Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own ; 
Extols the treasures of his stormy seas, 
And his long night of revelry and ease. 
The naked negro, panting at the Line, 
Boasts of his golden sands, and palmy wine, 
Basks in the glare, or stems the tepid wave, 
And thanks his gods for all the good they gave.”’t 


In vain may we labour to think, with Varro, as a consolation in fprish- 
ment, that, ‘“‘ whefever we go, we must still have the same system of nature — 
around us,”—or, with Marcus Brutus, that, whatever else may be torn from 
the exile, “he is still permitted at least to carry with him his own virtues.” - 
Tn vain may we peruse the arguments, with which Seneca quaintly attempts’ 
to show, that there can be no such thing as banishment, since the country 
of a wise man is, wherever there is good,—and the existence of what is 
good for him depends, not on the accident of place, but on his own will. Ex- 
ulabis. Non patria mihi interdicitur, sed locus. In quameumque terram, 
venio, in meam venio. Nulla terra exilium est. Altera patria est. Patria 
est, ubicumque bene est; illud autem, per quod bene est, in homine, non 


* Pleasures of Imagination, Book III. v. 373—408. 
t Goldsmith’s Poems,—Traveller,—yv. 63—72. 
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jin loco est. ‘TW ipsius potestate est, que sit ili fortuna. »Si sapiertis est 
f a ee dy ne P : 

‘peregrinatur ; siestultds,.exulat.” All this reminds us of the Stoic, who, 
eres AE 3 SHgRRULtOS yar t : | 

tortured with bod ain, and expressing the common signs of agony, still 

) torture any’p 1G exp § ; gas gony, sl 
maintained, at intervals,» with systematic obstinacy, that this was no afilic- 

/ tion :— ; wy 


© Pain’s not an ill, he utters—with a groan.’ 


And if it was. truly during the period of his dismal residence in Corsica, 
that the philosopher made this vain attempt to prove the impossibility of 
banishment, it is probable, that, while he was thus laboriously endeavouring 
to demonstrate that his country was still with him, on the barren rocks to 
which he was condemned, his own Corduba or Rome was rising on his 
memory, with painful tenderness 5, and that the very arguments, with which 
he strove to comfort himself, would be read by him, not with a groan, per- 
haps, but at least with an inward sigh. © His poetry was, unquestionably, far 
‘more true to nature. than his philosophy,—if he wa8 indeed the author of 
those pathetic poems on his exile, in some verses of which, he speaks of the 
banished, as of those on whom the rites of burial, that separate them from 
the world, had been already performed, and prays the earth of Corsica to 
f light on the ashes of the linng— 
{4 ‘ --——s & Parce relegatis, hoc est jam parce sepultis.* ; 
iy Vivorum cineri sit tua terra levis.’’t 
In the instance of Seneca, indeed, whose relegation was not the effect 
of crime on his part, but of the artifices of-an adulterous empress, the 
remembrances attached to the land from which he was separated, may be 
_ supposed to have been more powerful, because they were not accom- 
panied with feelings of remorse and. shame, that might have rendered the 
very thought of return painful to the criminal. But in the bosom of the 
criminal himself, there is still some lingering affection, which these dreadful 
feelings are not able wholly to subdue ;-and he returns, at the risk of life 
"itself, to the very land which bad thrown him from her bosom, and marked 
him with infamy. There is, perhaps, no human being, however torpid in 
vice, and lost to social regard, who can return, after a long absence, to the 
spot of his birth, artd look on it with indifference, and to whom the name 
of his country presents no other image, than, that of the place in which he 
dwells. . 
What, then, is this irresistible power which the mere sound of home can 
exercise over our mind? It surely does. not arise from the suggestion of a 
number of conceptions, orsother feelings, in separate succession ; for no 
‘single part of this succession could of itself be sufficiently powerful. It is 
because home does not suggest merely a multitude of feelings, but bas 
itself become the name of an actual multitude; and though, in proportion 
as we dwell on it longer, it suggests more and more additional images, stll . 
these are only added to the group which formerly existed, and increase the 
general effect ; which could not be the case, if the suggestion of a single 
» new idea extinguished all those which had preceded it. It is probable 
even, that there is no one interesting object, which has been of frequent oc~ 
currence, that is precisely the same as it arises to our mind at different times, 


* Al. solutis. { Senece Epig. ad Corsicam, v. 7,8. 
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but that it is always morevor less complex, beingyeombined with conceptions — 
or other feelings that co-existed with it when present to the mind on former — 
occasions. The very cireumstance of its being interesting, and chorea 
lively, will render it less fugitive whenever it oceurs.in a,train of thought, — 
and will thus give it an opportunity of combining itself with more ideas of 
the train, which, though accidentally mingled with it at the time, may still, — 
from the laws of suggestion, form with it, afterwards, one complex and in- — 
separable whole. 4 

What extensive applications may be made of this doctrine of the continu _ 
ance of the suggesting feeling, in co-existence with the feelings which it sug- — 
gests, will be seen, when wé proceed to the consideration of various intel- 
lectual phenomena, and stil] more, of our emotions in general, particularly 
of those which regard our taste and our moral affections. It is this con- 
densation of thoughts and’ feelings, indeed, on which, in a great measure, 
depends that intellectual and moral progress, of which it is the noblest ex- 
cellence of our being, even in this life, to be susceptible, and which may be 
regarded as a pledge of that far nobler progression which is to be our splen- — 
did destiny in the unceasing ages that await us, when the richest acquisitions — 
of the sublimest genius, to which we have leoked almost with the homage 
of adoration on this mortal scene, may seem to us like the very rudiments 
of infant thought. Even then, however, the truths which we have been ca- 
pable of attaining here, may still, by that condensation and diffusion of which 
I have spoken, form an element of the transcendent knowledge which is to” 
comprehend all the relations ofall the worlds in infinity, as we are now — 
capable of tracing the relations of the few planets that circle our sun; and, 
by a similar diffusion, those generous affections, which it has been our de- | 
light to cultivate in our social communion on earth, may not only prepare — 
for us a purer and more glorious communion, but be themselves constituent, 
elements of that ever increasing happiness, which, still prolonging, and still 
augmenting the joys of virtue, is to reward, through immortality, the suffer- 
ings, and the toils, and the struggles of its ‘brief mortal career. 


LECTURE XL. 


REASONS FOR PREFERRING THE TERM SUGGESTION, TO THE PHRASE 
‘ ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS. } 
1 ep 
Tue latter part of my Lecture of yesterday, gentlemen, was employed, 
in illustrating a distinction, which seems to me of great consequence, in its 
applications to the whole theory of the intellectual phenomena, the distine- 
tion of the trains of our thought from other trains of which we are accus- 
tomed to speak, in this most important circumstance, that, in our mental 
sequences, the one feeling, which precedes and induces another feeling, 
does not, necessarily, on that account, give place to it; but may continue, 
in that virtual sense of combination, as applied to the phenomena of the mind, _ 
of which I have often spoken,—to. co-exist with the new feeling which it. 
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sting %t, perhaps, and many other fi , to which, during its 
may have given rise. |} pointed out to: you, how important 


your mental constitution is to us, in various ways ;—to 


acquirements,—since, without it, there could be no continu- 
ut only a hurrying confusion of image after image, in wilder 


g an in the 2st of our dreams,—and to our virtue and hap- 
piness, since, by allowing 1 Sees and condensation of various feel- 
ings if one complex emotion, it furnishes the chief source of the delight of 


hose moral affections, which it Is at once our happiness to feel, and our vir- 
tue to obey. : thy ie Om ¥ BP; 

| After these remarks on a distinction, which it appears to me of essential 
mportance to make,, I proceed to the consideration of a question of still 
thore importance in the theory of our trains of thought,—at least, in the 
light in which these have been commonly regarded by philosophers. _ 
importance in this respect, is, however, | must confess, its prificipal at 
tion ; and it will require from you a little more attention and ‘patience, than 
the greater numberof the discussions which have recently engaged us. 
_ Before entering on this particular part of my course, which treats of the 


nomena commonly classed together under the general term’ association 
deas, { remarked the error of this seeming limitation to our ideas, of a 
cy, which is common to them with all our other feelings 3 and at the 
ned, that there were other reasons afterwards to be stated, 
hich to this phrase a term more ‘strictly indicative of the 
ple fact of the rise of certain states or affections of the mind, after certain 
other states or affections of mind: unwilling as I was, to alter, without some 

urgent motives, a phrase which the universal language of philosophers, and od 

"J 


me eS 


even the popular language on this most popular part of intellectual philoso- 
phy, might"be considered almost as having fully and finally established. 
The term which I preferred, as most strictly expressive of the simple fact 
of the mere antecedence of one feeling, and sequence of another fee 
as suggestion; and instead, therefore, of inquiring into the laws of associa 
tion, I inquired into the general circumstance, on which suggestion depends.* . 
In the course of our discussions, indeed, [ have continued sometimes to ,% 
avail myself, as you must have remarked, of the more familiar phrase we 2 
ciation. But I have done this only in cases in which the use of it appeare 
without danger,—or, at least, when any misconception that might arise from 
it, was sufficiently obviated, by the use of the corresponding term sugges- 
tion, as explaining and restricting its meaning. ‘The examination of the 
question, on which we are about to enter, will show the reason which chiefly a 
> he preference of the one of these terms to the other ; and though, | 
already said, the discussion is not of a kind that admits of pleasing 4 
, L trust that you are sufficiently impressed with the paramou . 
cience of the useful to the agreeable,—or rather, that the 
igreeable to you, by the mere circumstance of its utility. 
have been perceived by us in immediate succes-_ 
often suggest therother,—though this se- Ss 
se, be not present,—it is that great fact, 
we must admit, whatever opinion we 
whatever name we may give to it. 


Ur! 2 . 
of these ty jects first suggests the conception of : 
> of this latter, and at a considerable interval of time, " 
4 ae 
: * 
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after the first nt of the two perceptions, or their firs 


each other, we may i re, whether the suggestion be the ¢ 


a law, or senegal tendency of the mind,,first operating at t tha ok 
suggestion itself :—or the consequence of another earlier la 
tinct from that of the mere perception itself, but operatin ey, 


when both objects were original Wat together, whether, di ri 
original perception of the two objects, at. pio long preceding the firs 
suggestion of one by the other, there a the simple ] perception u 


each, some other intellectual process, or operation, by which a union m 
be supposed to be formed of the two conceptions, in all their future rec 
rences,—or, simply, whether such be not the natural constitution of the min 
that one affection of it succeeds another affection of i aah that the succe 
$ions occur in a certain order ; in short, whether the laws that regulate th 
recurrence be laws of ‘association, in the strictest sense of that word, as. 
pressive of some former connecting process,—or merely laws of suggest 
_ i expressive of the simple tendency of the mind, in the very momen 
which it is affected in a certain manner, to exist. immediately afier ard 

a certain different “ut) ‘wig? pe 

At first sight, the tion, which this distinction implies, may see 

a question only as to the use of a.term, and to involve little actual 
ence ; or, if the actual difference which it involves be admitted, it may r 
a question which it is not in our power to solve ; since, her ; Supt 

tion, whether the suggestions. arise from some earlier ee of my: 
association, at the time of the first co-existence or proximity of the 


tions, or from some equally mysterious limitation of the ey 


neous suggestions to a certain series, the suggestions themselves ‘be 
and must follow mthe same order. i | 
| appear, however, on a more attentive consideration, that the dis: 
far from being verbal merely, is, in truth, a most important one, a 
1 a powerful, and, as I conceive, a most injurious influence on all the e 
ments which ‘waa been made of them by philosophers \and the t 
iscovery of the period of the primary influence of the la regulate 
stion is not beyond the reach of observation,—on that view of the phe- 
‘nomena which supposes them to result from tendencies to suggestion o of 
| arious kinds, such as the resemblances, contrasts,.and contiguit ies, of which 1 
Me writers on this branch of intellectual physiology are accustomed to speak. _ 
- Itis, indeed, chiefly with a view to this belief, that I think i necessary to 
enter into the eae since the assertors of a connectin process of a 
ciation, as that on which suggestion in every case depends, have been ‘ 7 
renuous assertors of ‘various. forms of association itself and have, in con- 
“sequence of the perplexities, in which this double belief "has invol er 
“ en led into those cumbrous arrangements of the intellectua) ph 
fro rom the error of which 1 am desirous of freeing you. 
I have already, in treating of the primary laws ye fe ee. 


have: be accustomed to makes’ the va ri 
found sai icy 

the mere order of former proximity or co-exist ace 
that this reduction has appeared mo: e difficult tha 
quence of the unfortunate phrase 
-tonfine the tendency of suggestion 
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to discover the necessary proximity—when the proximity had 
existed, with respect to the ideas in the train, but was to be 
I some-emotion, or internal sentiment or judgment, that was 
e two. icy t 
iting of the) suggestions. of resémblance, accordingly, I ventured to 
give you an example le td nice analysis, in which similar objects 
“were supposed to be suggested by similar objects, in consequence merely ~, 
of some part which was the same in both, and which excited, by the influe~ 
ence of former proximity, the other parts, which co-existed with it as one 
great whole . ‘i Oi? 
“In cases’of the moré shadowy resemblance of analogy, in like manner,— 
as in those comparisons’ of objects with objects which ‘ccustitute the similes 
and metaphors of poetry—though there may never have beenmia the mind 
amy proximity of the very images compared, there may have been a prox- — 
imity of each to an"emotion of some sort, which, as common to" both, might 
nder each capable indirectly of suggesting the other} - When, for exam- 
_ the whiteness of untrodden snow brings to our-ntind the innocence of 
unpolluted heart,—or-a fine morning of spring the cliéerful freshness of 
th,—they may do this only by the influence of a common emotion ex- 
ted by them. The tendency to suggestions of analogy, which, in distinc- 
vom the tendency to suggestion of the grosser contiguities: of objects 
selves, or their direct images, I stated to be the great characteristic or 
ent of inventive genius, may thus be only another form, or, at least, 
tural result of that susceptibility of vivid emotion, which, even by | 
n0se who have not formed the same theory of genius, is usually conceived 
to be characteristic’ of the poetic temperament. ‘The livelier the emc 
may. be, the longef must it continue to co-exist with objects, and the quicke 
and surer; therefore, must it be to reeall such’ objects as have at any time 
co-existed with it. There-may, therefore, when there is no proximate as 
‘sociation of ideas, be a proximity as real in the mixed suggestions of ide 
and emotions. . ‘ 


very fa iy y . A . . 
‘mind, w hich, if produced in any way, may afterwards excite, as in the ordi- 
“nary cases of suggestion, the accompanying conception of the object which 
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whatever be the circumstance of agreement,in which the relat 
this circumstance is common to both, and may form a connec 
mere proximity, as in any other case of resemblance, when th 
- circumstance is suggested by either of the two. ee Ry 
_ That some such fine and minute. proximity as this, may be dete 
; in every case of suggestion, seems to me in, the highest degree probable 
at least. But still, as the process by which | evolve it, is a very subtile 
one, and there «is, therefore, from its subtilty, a greater possibility of its 
being fallacious. ;—as the suggestions of contrast and analogy .seem, in the — 
retrospects of our consciousness, equally immediate as those of proximify 
itself, and as, whether the feelings. have .been at any time truly proximate © 
or not, the great mystery of the suggestion itself remains the same,—] 
thought it safer, in our illustration of them, to consider them as distinct ‘ 


te 
CLE 


eer. ; . oa 
‘Tn my own view of suggestion, however, in which | regaré all our associ- 
ate feelings as admitting of a possible reduction to a fine species of proximity, 
I do vot consider any influence distinct from that of the mere existence of 
the original feelings thernselves, in their state. of proximity, tq be indicated 
by our consciousness, or atvall necessary to the subsequent suggestio 
as the assertors of thismecessity, with whom I contend, are all assertors 
distinct species of suggestions, my argument with them will proceed on their 
own principles, and take for granted, that there are suggestions of resem- 
blance, contrast, &c, whieli are not specifically the same as those of mere 
| _ proximity. You will.remember, then, that my argument isa relative argu- 
| ment, and view it always ,in,the relation which it is meant to bear to the 
_. opinions of others rather than my own. > ; 
Proceeding, accordingly, on the general belief of distinet tribes of sugges- 
tions, in our inquiry into the evidence which the phenomena afford of a pre- 
yous influence of association, let us take for an example, then, a case of of 
trast, in which the perception or conception of one object, suggests immedi 
ately the conception of some other object, of which the qualities are so dis- 
similar, as to be absolutely opposite to thdse qualities which we are perceiy- 
ing or conceiving at the moment. : ee teas | aon 
. The first sight of a person of stature remarkably beyond the commen 
size, is sufficient, in many.cases, to, bring instantly before us, in conception, 
the form of some one, with whom we may: happen to be acquainted, of — 
stature as remarkably low. In consequence of what law of mind does this 
| suggestion take placef = —« ii alte 
If we say merely, that such is the nature of the mind, that it is not affect-— 
ed by external objects alone, but, that the, state or affection of mind which — 
we call a conception or idea of an object,—in whatever manner excited, 
—may give immediate rise to other ideas,of whith no external cause at the © 
moment exists before us; ,that-one idea, however, does not suggest indiffe- — 
rently any other idea, but-only such as have some peculiar relation to itself; 
¥ that there is a considerable variety of such relations, resemblance, contiguity, — 
andiddiors ; and that of this variety of relations, according to which ideas — 
may spontaneously suggest each other, contrast is one ;—we deliver an ac- — 
curate statement-of the facts, and of the whole facts, and whatever goes be- — 
yond this, to some earlier mysterious process of union,—even though it _ 
could, by a skilful effort of ingenuity, be reconciled with the phenomena,— 


a must still be a supposition only ; for, if we trust the evidence of our con- q 
hy 
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which affords the only evidence, we have no knowledge of any 
@ process that ean have the name of association, but simply of the 
ginal perceptions, and the subsequent suggestion. Of this the slightest 
trospect will convince any one.. It is to our consciousness, ‘then, at the 
time of the perception, and the time of: the suggestion, that we must look. 
- Now all of Which we are conscious at tlie time of perception might be pre- 
cisely the same, though there were no memory whatever after perception 
ceases, or though in remembrance, there were no such order of suggestionse 
afterwards, as is supposed to justify the supposition of some pre-existing 
association, but on the contrary, the utmost irregularity and confusion. Our 
consciousness during pereeption, is thus far from indicating any process of 
association ; and all of which we are conscious, at the time of the’ suggestion 
itself, is the mere succession of one feeling to another, not certainly of any 
prior process on which this suggestion has depended. * ‘I'he laws of sugge 
lion, then, as opposed to what may-be called association,—or, in other wale 
he circumstances’ whicl: seem to regulate the spontaneous successions of our 
is, without reference to any former intellectual process, except the simple 
ry. perceptions, from which all-our corresponding conceptions are de- 


ts, without a Single: cireumstance assumed+ To these laws,—which require 
no prior union of that which suggests with that which is suggested,—the 
ae. ease which we are considering is easily referable, being one of the 


‘eases comprehended in the. generalization. The sight of a gigantic 
stranger brings before us the image of our diminutive friend ; because, such 
is ikoandt of the mind, that in whatever manner the primary ideas may 
have been indueed,—and, though there may never have been any co-existence 
or immediate Suecession.of them before,—opposites, by the very circumstance 
of their opposition, suggest opposites. It is as much a law of mind, that 
‘one perception or conception shall introduce, as it were, spontaneously the 
conception of some similar object,—or of one so dissimilar as to be contrasted 
with it,—or of one which formerly succeeded it,—or of one in some other 
way related to it,—and that it shall introduce such RELATIVE conceptions 
alone,—as it is a law of mind, that the influence of light on the retina, and 
thus indirectly on the sensorium, shall be followed by the sensation of vision 
and not of sound ; and, however mysterious and inexplicable the one process 
may be, it is not more inexplicable than the other: It is as little necessary 
to the suggestion that there should be any prior union or association of ideas, 


as, to vision, that there should be any mysterious connexion of the organ with 


light, at some period prior to that in which light itself first acted on the organ, 
and the visual sensation was its consequence. As'soon as the presence of 


the rays of light at the retina has produced a certain affection of the senso ° 


rium, in that very moment the mind begins to exist in the state which consti 

tutes the sensation of colour.;—as soon as‘a certain. perception or conception 
has arisen, the mind begins to exist in the state which constitutes what is said 
to be some associate conception. Any prior connexion or association is as 
little necessary in the one of these casés as in the other. All that is prior, is 
not any process connecting light with the organ, or the conception of a giant 
with the conception of a dwarf, but only certain original susceptibilities of the 


mind, by which it is formed, to have in the one case some one of the sensa- — 


tions of vision when light is at the retina,—in the other case, to have in cer- 
ao the conception of a dwarf as immediately consecutive to 
that‘of a giant. 
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form a legitimate theory, being a perfect generalization of the known ” 
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In tracing, idbcrdingly, each separate suggestion in the train 
ought to-the nature of the mind,—1ts original energies or suscept 
as operating at the time of the suggestion, and to the laws which tl ulate | 
its affections, we find a place for the instance of contrast which mF con- — 
ring, and see how, when one external object alone is present, a giant may — 
suggest a dwarf, or a dwarf a giant. The laws of mind, like the laws of 
matter, are only the brief expression of certain. general circumstances, in 
which many phenomena agree ; and the Jaws: of suggestion,—if we do not | 
look back to any association ‘ay"connexishi previous to the suggestion itself, 
do-fairly comprehend the particulaystase sconsidered by us. 
“Let us next consider, whether#liis'suggestion. can be accounted for on ih J 
a other supposition, which ascribese@umtraivs.of ideas to associations previo 5 
to the suggestion. itself, laws: ahtissociation, i iv short,in the sense in which 
that phrase is distinguis ible frdur Jaws of suggestion. . ; 
“To treat: the ¢question with all due candour, L heli no “objection, 6 
the term association, as if it implied too, gross.an analogy.to corporeal things ; 
for, anfouiioty, it has this-fault only in eommon with almost every current 
hrase in the Philosophy of Mind. ‘Ifwe' are obliged to, speak. of mental 
analysis, of complex afigetions, of groups ef images, and trains ef thought, 
ve may well be allowed to speak of the images,of these trams as associated, 
no objection but that of its seemmg materialism can be urged against the 
phrase. Nor could any objection ie fairly made to the association of ideas, 
as implying a sort of connexion which it is impossible to explain,—if_ a 
truly were any consciousness of more than the original perceptions a t the 
time when the association is supposed ; but, when there ‘i, PB leaneciened 
ness of any thing. more, it may be ailoneed us, at least, to require ‘some 
¢ proof of the connecting process that is supposed, more. than the mere fact of 
a subsequent suggestion, that may be explained without it. 
Even though we were not to require any proof of. this kind, Lraianieal 
» making all the admissions which in candout we are bound to make, and more 
o _ than candour requires of us,—to-the hypothesis which ventures, in the case 
| of suggestion, to go beyond the tendency of the mind at the moment of the | 
" suggestion itself, and to ascribe it to some prior mentat state or process,—of — 
which we’are unconscious, but which the hypothesis supposes to be necessary _ 
for the subsequent suggestion, and to which unknown state or process it gives 
the name of associution,—we are not, becatise-we make these admissions, to 
make any further concession -—such, at least, as would’ imply in itself.an— 
absolute contradiction. If suggestion, in every case, depend on association, _ 
—that is to say, if, before objects or feelings can suggest each other, they — 
must have been, at some former period, associated together in the mind, itis” 
evident, that, at some former period, at whatever distance -of time it Bund 
have been before suggestion, both ideas or. feelings must have existed to- 
" gether ; for it would surely be absurd to speak of associations actue : 
a between feelings whieh either had not begun, or had — cea 
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F the supposed association: ~\But this supposition of prior ence, “though 

" it ae explain the mutual suggestion of objects that en contiguous, © 
* as Hume expresses it} in place or time, cannot -explain the case at present — 
under consideration, if contrast be considered as different from contiguity * 


it is the very first perception of the giant which is supposed by us to 
the conception of the dwarf. It, therefore, cannot admit of 
” isntinted with the idea of the dwarf till-it have actually suggested it, 
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e mome actual suggestion, the two ideas nevirtive existed. | 
ther; and if it have already suggested it without any former associatior 
surely absurd to have recourse to a subsequent association to acco 
he prior suggestion, and to say, that tie, wich is first in.a series of char 
owes its existence to that which is second, and is produced by that wi 
itself produces. . ' is 
The particular case of suggestion which we have supposed, then, if con- 
trast be truly.a simple principle of suggestion, seems absolutely. decisive of 
the question, hecaus¢-it exchides every association.of the two ideas prior to 
the suggestion, itself... lasaggestions of objects formerly cdntiguous, it might 
have beem' supposed by.’ os@;-who in explaining the phenomena of our con- 
Sciousness;trist mote to'a‘gratuitous. hypothesis, than to the evidence of con- 
sciouspess. itse) » that, as: the perceptions originally: co-ewisted, or were imme- 
Hiaiely: heen, , some Inysterious connexion of*those states of mind might 
be formed at Bit pe this co-existence; or immediate. proximity, that might 
deserve to.be expressed: by the particular name*of association, in conse- 4 
uence of which connexion, the one state afterwards was to induce the other. 7 
Bat when there has been no such co-existence or succession,—as in the ca 
of the first suggestions of contrast,—what association can there have bee 
which the suggestions may be supposed to have depended? The associati 
in such a case, is: manifestly nothing more than the momentary influence. 
the tendency of the suggestion itself; and to say that the suggestion depends 
on association, is the same thing as it would be to say, that suggestion depends 
spa suggestion. It depends, indeed, on the relation of the suggesting object 
to the object suggested,—as similar, opposite, contiguous in time or place, or 
du some other way related,—the tendency to suggest relative -feelings after 
relative feelings being one of the original susceptibilities of the mind, essentials 
to its very nature,—but it depends on nothing more; and an object, there- 
fore, the very moment of our first perception of it, may suggest some object * 
that is related to it in one or other of these ways as readily as after we have ~ 
perceived it a thousand times ;. though it surely would be a very strange u 
of a very common term to speak of any previous association in this ease, ont ah 
to say, that objects were associated before they had existence, as they: must F : 
have been, if this first suggestion had depended on any prior union, or process ” 
of any kind. vig A : 
I need not repeat, that my argument, in this discussion, proceeds on that 
universal opinion of philosophers, in which our. suggestions are considered as 
of various classes, and not on, that. more subtile analysis, by which I have 
endeavoured to show, that there may possibly be only a finer species of | 
proximity in alk—though in this case, too, it is equally evident, that the 
process of association, if it were gratuitously supposed as. something different 
from the original feelings themselves, would be at once equally hypothetical 
and equally inefficacious for explaining the subsequent suggestions. , That 
an object seen for the first time does suggest many relative conceptions, no = 
one surely will deny ; and this single consideration, 1 cannot but think,—if 
the distinction universally made, of various principles of suggestion, be ad- 
mitted,—should, of itself, have led»to juster notions of our trains of thought. © 
It appears to me, indeed, as I have said on that view of our suggestions, to 
be absolutely decisive of the question ; since, whatever might be suppose 
cases, in thts case, at least, there cannot have been any previous « 
io ote that which suggests with that which is suggested. i proves, | 
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& tendenc 7 fh € mind, in suggestion, is not to exist su ay in 
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h have been prey iously associated, but simply to exist in successive state 

whiclr have to each other certain relations, permanent or accidental,- ‘ 
relations which, i in former Lectures, were considered by us, as reducib 
certain primary laws of suggestion. 
Tam aware that this long argument, on a single point, and that, in itself, 
not a very interesting one, must have appeared to you rather a heavy tax 
od upon your patiehce. But, though it is a point not very interesting ‘in itself, 
or in the sort of diseubsten and illastration whic it tips it is one which is 
very interesting, in the applications that may ade of i; particularly a8 a 
clear view of the distiicrion which I] ma to impress on your minds, will free 
you from much misconception, which has clouded the language and opinions 
of philosophers on this subject, and-will’ preparé ta I flatter’ myself, fe 
admitting, mare readily, that simple arrangement of the intelleétaal phenies 
mena, which I have ventured to submit to you. qa 
In some: former severe discussions like the present, 1 endeavoured to ex- 
tract for you some little consolation, from that very fortitude of attention which 
the discussion required,—pointing out to you the ‘advantage of ’ questions of 
ethis kind, in training the mind to those habits of serious. thought and patient” 
| Wereria, which, ‘eonsidered in their primary relation to the intellectual 
character, are of infinitely greater importance than thé"instruction which the 
question ‘itself may afford. ‘Generosos animos Jabor nutrit.” In the disci- _ 
pline of reason, as in the traming of the athlete, itis not for a single victory, 
which it may give to the youthful champion, that the combat is to be valued, 
but for that knitting of the joints, and hardening of the muscles,—that quick- 
ness of eyes and collectedness of effort, which it is pgp for the struggles 
gol more illustrious fields. 
That the percéption of a iiitetiol “never befale had do-existed with — 
the idea of a dwarf, should yet be sufficient, without some prior association, — 
» to induce that-idea, may seem very wonderful ; but wonderful as it is, it is 
(really not more mysterious, than if the two ideas had co-existed, or succeeded — 
} each other, innumerable times. »The great mystery is in the simple fact of 
‘the recurrence or spontaneous rise of any idea, without the recurrence of the 
af external cause which produced it, and when that external cause has ceased, © 
perhaps, to have any existence. ‘This fact, however, we must admit, whet- 
ever be our theory ¢ and it is all which is necessary to the one theory ; while 
the other, by supposing, or vaguely implying some actual union or associa- 
_ tion, prior to the suggestion, introduces a new mystery, and, in Consequence 
*s of the very mystery which it introduces, renders the phenomena, which it 
professes to explain, still more difficulf to be’ conceived ; since the associa- 
tion, which it supposes to be necessary to the sugg estion, must, on that sup- 
position, in many cases, be the effect of that very suggestion, t6 vie it is 

suppgsed to, give rise. 

2 You will now then, F hope, perceive,—or, I flatter myself, may heads 
have perceived, without the necessity of so much repetition of the argument, 
=the ‘reasons which led me to prefer the term. suggestion to association, as 
e, amore accurate general term, for all the spontaneous successions of our 
pe t; since, by making the suggestion itself to depend on an association 
mbination of ideas prior to it, we should not merely have assumed 
rélit ty inded, by of which we have no consciousness whatever; but she 

have exc] by the impossibility of such previous combination, m 
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the most important classes of suggestions,—every suggestion that arises from 
the relations of objects which we ‘perceive for the first time, and, indeed, 
‘suggestion that does not belong, in the strictest sense, to Mr. Hume’s 

single class of contiguity in time. * : 

~ That our suggestions do not follow each other loosely and confusedly, is 
no proof of prior associations in the mind, but merely of the general constitu- 
tional tendency of the mind, to exist, successively, in states that have certain 
relations to each other. There is nothing in the natare of our original per- 
ceptions, which could enable us to infer this regularity and limitation of our . 
$ equent trains of thought. We learn these from experience alone: and 
experience does not teach us, that there is any such intervening process of 
mysterious union, as is supposed, but only, that when thé-mind has been 
affected in a certain manner, So as to have one perception or conception, it 

is, suecessively, and of itself, affected in certain other manners, so as to have 
other felative conceptions. ( If the association of ideas be understood to b 
mean nothing more than this succession of ideas arising without an external 
cause, and involving no prior union of the ideas suggesting and suggested, — 
—nor, ix short, any influence previous to that which operates at the moment © 
of the suggestion ‘itself, though it would certainly,*with this limited’ meaning, — / 
(which exeludes what is commonly meant by the term association,) be a | 
very awkward: phrase,—still, if it were always understood in this limited 
sense alone, it might be used with’ safety,» But in this sense, the only sense 

in which it ean be used without error,—it must always be remembered, that 

‘the association of ideas denotes as much the successions of ideas of objects 
which never have existed tdgether before, as the successions of ideas of 
objects which have'been perceived’ together,—that there are mot two sepa- 
rate mental processes, therefore,-following perception, and necessary to the 
succession,—oné by which ideas are primarily associated, and another by — 
which they ate subsequently suggested,—but.that the association is, in truth, 
enly Another word for the fact of the suggestion itself. . All this, however, 
being admitted, it niay perhaps be said,—what advantage is to be gained ~ ' 
fron the use of a simpler term, or even from the more accurate distinction 
which such a term denotes? * 4 
«he principal advantage that is tobe derived from it, is the great simpli- 7 hg 
fication which it allows of the phenomena by the removal of much of that / / », 
mystery, which a more complicated theory had made to hang over some of ; _ - ~ 
the processes of thought.) When suggestion was supposed to depend on 
former associations of ideas, and whens in many’ cases, it must have been 
felt to be difficult, or rather impossible,’ to discover any co-existence or im- P 
mediate succession of the primary perceptions, by which such association 
could be supposed to be formed; it could: scarcely fail to happen,—as, in+ 
deed, truly took place;—that many cunibrous distinctions and still more 
cumbrous hypotheses, would be forméd, to account for the apparent ano- 
malies. We TS .2 

- It is the use of this unfortunate phrase, indeed, rather than of the simple 
term suggestion, which appears to me to have filled our intellectual systems 
with the names of so many superfluous powers. The supposed necessity in 
our trains of thought, of some previous association, of course rendered it 
necessary, that the conceptions ascribed to this cause, should be such as 
before existed in a similar form, since, without this previous onnee mney | 
could not be supposed to admit of previous connexion ; and, therefore, when 
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new creation, it 
that of association 


fancy or imagination,—nothing being so easy as the invention of a 
A similar illusion gave rise to the supposition of various other 
_powers,—or, at least, favoured greatly the admission of su 


previous associations; and one simple power or susceptibility of 
vas thus metamorphosed into various powers, all distinct from each 
and distinct frorh that power of which they were only modifications. 
1] e chief circumstances which probably led to the belief of sme actual 
union or association of ideas, previous to suggestion, T coneeive to have been 
the peculiar importasiee of that order, of suggestions, of which prowimity, and 
therefore former co-existence, or immediate succession of the direct objects 
of thought, are the distinguishing eharacteristic.) If there had been no. such 
order of suggestions as this, but conception had followed conception merely 
according to the other relations, such as. those of analogy or contrast, we 
never should have thought of any association, or other prior influence, dig- 
tinct from the suggestion itself. But, when objects perceived together, or 
in immediate succession; arise again together, or in immediate succession, 
as if linked by some invisible bonds, it is a very natural illusion, that the 
suggestion itself should seem to depend on a -mysterious union. of this 
kind. The illusion is greatly: strengthened by the circumstance, that it is 
to the relation of direct proximity of objects, we have recourse, in all those 
processes of thought which haye commonly. been. termed recollections, or 
voluntary reminiscences. We think of all the variety of events that happen- 
ed at the time at which we know, that the same event, now forgotten by us, 
occurred, and we pursue this whole series through its details, as if expectii 
to discover some tie that may give into our hand the fugitive feeling, which 
. we wish to detect. 'Fhe suggestion which we desire, does probably at length 
occur, in consequence of this process; and we are. hence.very naturally 
a csaygpmet to look back to.a period preceding the suggestion, as to the-rea 
of the suggestion itself. : , uli} 
It must be remembered too, that although the mind were truly susceptibk 
of the influence in its trains, of thought, of various relations of a different — 
kind, as well as those.of contiguity, even these suggestions, though originally 
different, would seem, ‘at length, reducible to this one paramount order; 
because, after the first suggestion which might have arisen from mere analo- 
gy or contrast, a real contiguity, in point of time, would be formed of the 
suggesting and suggested conception, which had become proximate in sue- 
cession; and the same sugg , therefore, when it recurred, might seem 
to have arisen as much fron contiguity, in a prior train of thought, as 
from the céntrast or analogy, which of themselves might have been s . 
cient to produce it, vit ‘such proximity of the direct images them- _ 
selvess ~ * a os a 
In all these‘way 
simple suggestic 


very easy to perceive how, in considering every 
s should be continually turned to the past, and 
be converted into association ; the ex 
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‘suggestion, with unnecessary and false conditions 


“mena, which seemed not to be reducible 1 
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ant; and so. innumerable, 
general law was inaccu- 
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itution of the simpler term suggestion, but that you will be “3 
admit the justiuess of that distinction, on which the substitu- 
The importanee of the distinction, however, you will 


ne 


fully, in the applications that are afterwards to be made 
der simple suggestion, phenomena ascribed by philosoph 
fferent intellectual powers. 3 ’ ee 
shall proceed in my next Lecture. pe 
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REDUCTION OF CERTAIN SUPPOSED FACUL'TIES*TO SIMPLE Pt a 
TION, —I. CONCEPTION,—II. MEMORY. ey é 


GenTLEMEN, my last Lecture was employed in considering the nanan 
that tendency of the mind, by which it exists successively in the states whicl 
constitute the variety of owr conceptions, in our trains of thought; my object . 
being to ascertain whether this tendency depend on any previous intellectual 
process; Constititing what has been termed a union or association of ideas, © | 
or, simply on the relations of the conceptions themselves, at the moment of | 
Suggestion, without any previous union or association whatever of the idea 
or other feeling which suggests, with the idea or other feeling which is sug- 
gested.’ I explained to Mite ensons which seem to lead us, in every case, | 
in which conception’ follows conception, in trains that have a sort of wild +4 
regularity, to look back to the past, for some mysterious associations of ‘our | 
ideas, by which this regular confusion of théir successions may be explain- 
1; though, in the phenomena themselves, there is no evidence of a 
ciation, or earlier connecting process of any kind, all of which we are 4 
conscious being merely the original perception and the subsequent suggestion. | 
It is, in a great measure, I rémarked, in consequence of obscure notions, 
entertained with respect to this supposed association of ideas, as some- 
thing prior and necessary to “the actual operation of the simple principle of 
spontaneous suggestion, that the phenomena of this simple principle of the 
mind have beer referred to various intellectual powers, from the impossi- —« 
bility of finding, in many cases, any source of prior association, and the con- 
sequent necessity of inventing some nev for the production of pheno- 


4 
estion, or to differ from its | 


cominon forms, merely because we had encum | the simple process of 


_ My next object, then, will be to show how truly that variety of powers, 
mnecessarily, and therefore, unphilosophically devised, are red 
e principle of simple suggestion ; or; a iC ‘j 
combination with some of those oth 
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ly arrangement of the phenomena of 
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arts of our mental constitution, in 1 
bi ) ; : £ iy Ma r we t ‘ Z ; . 
_* — It willbe of advantage, however, previously to take a slight retrospect of 
__ the principal points; which may be considered as established, with respect to 

7 ] seer, ¥) 4 ee. : 
t gestion ; that we,may see more clearly what it is, from which the 
ed powers ave said tobe different. »  . 
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As little can we doubt that these eonceptions, as>internal states. 
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ns that-exist together, without confusion, in the small aperture of the ear, 
d in a sing ent fill the soul with a thousand: harmonies, as if, in the — 
reception of so many co-existing sounds, it had a separate sense for every — 


separate voice, and. could exist with a strange diffusive ¢onsciousness, in a 


simultaneous variety of states. , a 

. Lastly, we have seen that ho. previous ssoition former connecting 4 
“ cess, of any kind, is necessary for suggestion—that we have no con- — 
sciousness of any: intermediate process between the primary perception and — 

the subsequent suggestion, and’that we are not merely without the slightes 
‘Consciousness of a process, which is thus gratuitously supposed, but that there 

are innumerable phenomena which it is not very easy to reconcile with th 
supposition, on any view of it,and which certainly, at least, cannot be reco 

with it, on that view of the primary: laws of suggestion, which the a 
? ob itiet specific Faculty. of Association have been accustome 
. ; .® - 
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er of Conception, which has been ¢ 
a notion of an absent object of pe 
of the mind. The definition of 
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function which is meant by the power of suggestion itself, wl 
the illusion as to prior association ; and if the conception | 
the suggestion, nothmg will remain to constitute the power of sugg 
which is only another name for the same power. I enter, for example, an 
apartment in my friend’s house during his long absence from home; I see 
his flute, or the work of some favourité author, lying on his table. ‘The mere 
sight of either of these, awakes instantly my conception of my friend, though 
at the moment, he might have been absent Bn my thought. I see him 
again present. If] look at-the volume, I almost think that J hear him argu- 
ing strenuously for the merits of his favourite, as in those ‘evenings of social 
contention, when we have hrought poets and philosophers to war against 
poets and philosophers. If I look at the flate, I feel instantly’a similar illu- 
sion. - I hear him again animating it with his very touch,—breathing into it 
what might almost, without a metaphor, he said to be’the breath of lif a 
giving it not utterance merely, but eloquencé. ‘In ‘these cases of simple sug- 
gestion, it is.said the successive mental states whielt constitute the notions of 
my friend himself, of the arguments which I again seem to hear and. i 


from 
suggestion, 


fere, @ power of the mind’ from which they arise, that in reference to the 
effects produced by it, may be called the power of conception.- But, ‘if 

arise from’a peeuliar power of conception,—and if there be a power of asso- 
ciation or suggestion, which is also concerned, ho 
distinguished, and what part of the process is i 


there could be no conception of my friend ; and if there were no conception — 
of him, it would be absurd to speak of a suggestion, in which nothing was 
er Whether we use the term, suggestion, or association, in this case, 
is of no consequence. - g-more, can be accurately nt by eith 

term, in reference to the example which I have used, than the tendency 

my mind, after existing in the state which constitutes the perception of the 

flute or volume, and of the room in which. fobserve it, to exist immediately 
afterwards in that different state which constitutes the conception of my 
friend. The laws.of suggestion or association are merely the general cir- 
tances, according to which conceptions, or certain other feelings, arise. 
ere is not, in any case of suggestion, both a suggestion and a conception, 
than there is in any case of vision, both a vision ahd a sight Wine 
one glance is to the capacity of vision, one conception is to the capacity 
suggestion. We may see innumerable ebjects in succession ; we may con- 
ceive innumerable objects in succession.. But we see them, because we are 
susceptible of vision : we conceive them, because we have that susceptibility 
of spontaneous suggestion, by which conceptions arise after each “other in 
regular trains. wa dito ; 
his duplication of a single power, to account for the production ofta 
gle state of mind, appears to mé a very str alg eat of the influence 
Jat misconception, with respect to association, which 01 
ime in attempting to dissipate. If association and s 
do anothe synonymous, ir g merely the su ess on of 


i. 


mnsidered | 1 
tate of mind to another state of mind,—without ‘any mysterious process 


fi # 


of the melodies that silently. enchant me,—are conceptions indicating, there- - 


| 
& 


v are these powers to be 
t which to this, latt ; 
power? If there were no suggestion of my friend, it is very’evident that © . 


> 


>. 


' the mind to exist in. that state, at the particular moment at which the com — 


®& 


, % taking a si single step differs from the power .of‘traversing a whole field,— 
« * 


nion of the two feelings prior to the metodo the attention of inquirers 
would, in this just and simple view, have been fixed on the single moment of 
the suggestion itself :—and I cannot think that any philoss pher would, in this 
case, have contended for two powers, as o her at the very same 
moment, in the production of the very sa 23 but th 
city would have been regarded as sufficient for this one simple effeet, whether 
it were termed, with more immediate reference to the sobdary feeling that 
is the effect, the power of conception, or with more immediate reference: to 
the primary feeling which precedes it as its cause, the power of suggestion 
or association. It is very differ ent, however, when the conception,—the one 
simple effect produced,—is made to depend, not merely on the tendency of 


ception arises, but on some process ef associution, which may have operated 
at-a considerable interval before ; for in thatcase recess of association, 
which is supposed to have ‘taken ‘place at one ust itself imply one — 
power or function of the mind, and etek tale mite rise of the con- | 
peak” at an interval afterwards, some different power or function. 4 
With*respect to the supposed por ie. a of conception, then, as 
distinct from the intelleetual. power of association or r suggestion, we may very 
_conclude, that the belief of this is founded: rely on a mistake as to 
ature of association ;—that the power of = estion and the power of — 
eption are the same, both being only that pardeulee sseeptbilaypol the — 
of, from which, in certain cireumstances, conceptions arise,—or at least, — 
that if the power of conception.differs from the more general power of sug- _ 
gestion, it.differs from it only as a part differs, from the whole,—as the power — 


e power of drawing a single breath from the general power of respiration,— _ 
moral susceptibility by which we are. capable of 
“purpose from that almost divine universality of be revo} 
uous life, to which every moment is. either : some exerti 
for hich comprehends within i ere « of 
Vs h impossibility, —every 
slieve or gladden ; and, in its sphere 
‘the limits of its power of benefiting. = 4 
e next suppose intellectual power to Sebi I would call your tention, 
power of memory. _ : : 
eating of clidiitibections, and cbtsequently, as you have seen, of our — 
which are only parts of the suggested series, I have, at th 
of our remembrances, or, at least, of the more important.part of 
membrances, because our remembrances:are nothing more than con- — 
ceptions united with the notion of aycertain relation of time. They are cbn- 
ceptions of the past, felt as conceptions of the past,—that i is to say, feltas — 
having a certain relation of antecedence to our present feeling. The re-— 
membrance is not a simple but a complex state of mind; and all which i is 7 
necessary to reduce a remembrance to a mere ‘conception, is to. se 
from it a part of the complexity,—that part of it which constitutes t 
of a certain relation of antecedence. We are-conscious of our present ; 
ing, ver it may be; for this is, in truth, only another name fe 
ae itself. The “ser of present time, at which we are 


conscious, is a bright pen 


orming one Charitable 


r movinggend yi yet, as it i : 
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which divides the darkness of the future from the twilight of the a ee: 


in short, what Cowley terms the whole of human life,— 


us, that doth proudly rise 
o eternities.’”* 


: 7 
The present | ‘then, though evey fleeting, is to us, as it were, a fixed 
point; and it is a point which guides us in the most important of our mea- 
surements, in our retrospects of the past, and our hopes of the future. The 
particular feeling of any moment before the plese as it rises again in our 
mind, would be a simple conception, if we did not think of it, either immedi- 
ately or indirectly, in relation to some other feeling earlier or later. It be- 
comes a remembrance ee combine with it this feeling of relation,—the 
relation which constitutes our notion of time ;—for time, as far as we are 
capable of understanding it, or rather of feeling it, is nothing more than the 
varieties of this felt rela vhich, in reference to one of the subjects of the 
relation, we distinguish by word before,—in reference to the otheraby the 
word after. It is a relation, I may remark, which we feel nearly in the same 
manner as we feel the relation which bodies bear to éach other, as co-exist- 
ing in space. .We say of a house, that it is two miles from a paola 
lage, half a mile from the river, a mile from the bridge, with a feeling of 
relation very similar to that with whieh we say of one event, that it occurred 
a month ago,—of another eyent, that it occurred in the memorable year of 
our first going to school,-—of another, that it. happened in our agg There 
is some point to which, in estimating distance of space, we refer the objects z 
which we meastre,.as there is. a point of time in the present moment, or in 
some event. which we ‘have before learned to consider thus relatively. to 
which, directly or indirectly, we refer” the events of which we speak as past, 
or future, or more or le re Le 
If we h d:been i C 
we. probab y never sh ¢ ehted the word. time, 
contented ourselves with si words, expressive of the sin elation 
the two. © But we are cap: cons a 4 a variety of events, all of vi 
mind which constitutes our pnesé 


tad 


t *! 

some conceptions of objects, which we regard.as prior and subsequent; and 

without the conception of objects of some kind, as subjects of the relation of 

priority and subsequence, it is as little possible for us to imagine any time, 

as to imagine brightness or dimness without a single ray of light,—proportion- 

me paride, without any dimensions,—or any other felation without any 

other subject. When the notion of time, then, is. combined with any of our 
conceptions, as in memory, all which is combined with the simple conception 


* 


’ 7 > " Pash ‘ ; 

_* Cowley’s Ode on Life and Fame, Stanza I. ver. 10, 11, slightly altered. ‘ 
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Up betwixt two eternities.”— Orig 


is the feeling of certain relation. To be capable of remembering, in short, 
we must have a-capacity of the feelings which we term relations, and a ca- 
pacity of the feelings which we term conceptions, that may,be the subjects of 
the relations ; but with these two powers no other is requisite—no power of 
memory distinct from the conception and relation which that complex term 
denotes. : Ts 
When I say that time, as far as werare capable of understanding it, is no- 
thing more than a certain felt relation of certain coneeptions of our own 
mind, I am sufficiently aware of the necessity of this qualifying clause with 
respect to the limits of our understanding, and of the truth of the very striking 
remark of St. Austin on this most obscure subject, that he knew well what 
time was ‘ill he was asked about it, and that then he knew nothing of it 
“Quid ergo est tempus ? Quis hoc facile explicuerit ? Si nemo a me querat, 
scio. Si querenti explicare velim, nescio.” ats 
It is truly one of those subjects, which, instead of growing Clearer as we 
gaze upon it, grows more obscure beneath our very gaze. All of which we 
can be said to be conscious, is Certainly the present moment alone. But of 
that complex state of mid, which forms to us the present moment, there are 
parts which impress us irresistibly, and beyond all the power of scepticism, 
with the relation, which, a8 I have already. said, we term priority, in refer- 
ence to the one, and succession or subsequence, in reference* to ahe other; 
time, as felt by us, being this relation of the two, and nothing more? It is 
not because we have a previous notion of time that we regard objects as 
prior and posterior, nfore than we regard’objects as large or small, because 
we have a previous notion of magnitude; but time, as’a general word, is 
significant t6 us mérely ox the felt varieties of the relation of priority and 
subsequence, as magnitude is a general, word, expressive of the felt varieties 
of comparative dimensions. ’ : y 
But I have already dwelt too long on a point, which I may very probably 
have made darker to you than it was before ; but which, impressed as | am 
with the truth of St. Austin’s‘remark, I scarcely can venture to flatter myself 
ith the hope of having made much more distinctly conceivable py you. © 
- Obscure as the relation of priority and succession may be, however, which 
is all that fningles with conception in our remembrance, it is still only a cer- 
tain relation; and the feeling of this felation does not imply any peculiar 
power, generically di 
clear or obscure ;, unless, indeed, we should be inclined to invent a separate 
name of some new faculty af the mind for every relation with which the 
mind can be impressed, in the almost ‘infinite variety. of these feelings. 


s 


Memory, therefore, is not a distinct intellectual faculty, but is merely concep- _ 


tion or suggestion combined with the feeling of a particular rélation,—the 
relation to which we give the name of priority, a feeling that is not essential, 
indeed, to the accompanying conception itself, but that admits of being com- 
bined with it, in the same manner as the relation of place, or any other rela- 


tion, admits of being combined with other conceptions or perceptions. It — 


cannot be denied, for example, that in the darkness of the night, a 
interval of many years, and at the distance probably of many thousanc 
we have the faculty of conceiving, or of beholding again, almost ¥ 
same vividness as when we trod its steep ascent, the mountain wh 
have been accustomed sai > ascend in our boyhood, for the’ 
‘ooking down, from its topmost rack, with a sort of pride at the he 


stinct from that which perceives other relations, whether _ 
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feeling of the relatic Be time, is.to have only a conception of the moun- 
tain. We cannot think of the mountain itself, however, even for a few 
moments, without | hinking also. of the seene whjch we have been accustomed 
to survey, from it,—the humbler hills around, that served only to make the 
valley between appear lower tham-we-should otherwise have conceived it to 
be, and to make us feel still more proudly the height which we had attained, 
—the scattered villages,—the, woods,~—the streams, in various direetiods 
mingling and resting in the motionléss expanse of the lake. By comprehend- 
ing gradually more “of these objects in our. mental view, we have widened our 
conception, indeed, but it is still,a conception only ; and we are.not said to 
exercise any power distinet from.that of coneeption or suggestion. Yet we 
cannot thus.conceiye the landscape.as.a whole, without feeling various rela- 


tions which its parts bear to each other in space, as near or distant, high or ye 


low,—the wood hanging over the village,—the spire gleaming through the 
trees,—the brook hurrying down to the mill,—ands the narrow path-way by 
its side., These relatious, which give unity to the scene, are relations of 
space only, and they do not binder our complex feeling from being denomi- 
nated simply a conception. So far, then, ne new power is said to be con- 
cerned. If, however, in addition’ to-all these local relations, we introduce 
but a single relation of time,—the thought of the most trifling circumstance 
which ecsoination! when we last ascended “—~ same mountain, and beheld the 
same scene,—though this.new part of the complex feeling have arisen, ac- 
cording to-the same exact laws of suggestion, as the conception of the mere 
scene, the conception is then, instantly said to indicate a new power, and what 
was before asconception is a conception no. longer. . In one sense, indeed,. 
there is truly.the opération of,a new power,, for there is a new relation most 
certainly felt ; and every. relation felt implies a power or susceptibility in the 


mind of feeling this relation. But the relations.of co-existence in space are 


not less relations than those of succession in time ; and both or neither, there- 
fore, when coneliting with our conception, should be said to indicate a ex 


intellectual faculty. — as : y | 


The state of mind, in memory, is, as 1 a already | said, a complex ea 
—a conception and. a feeling of relation. But it admits o very easy analysis 
into these two parts, and, therefore, does not require the osjtion. of any 
new power to comprehend it, more than the complex stater of mind, which’ 
results from the combination of the simple sensations of warmth andes 
grance, requires the supposition of a new power to comprehend it, distinct 
from the separate senses to which the.clementary feelings, if existing alone, 
would be referred. ‘The conception, which forms one element of the re- 
membrahce, is referable to the capacity of emp suggestion, which we have 
been considering; the feeling of the relation of priority, which forms the 
other element of the remembrance, i is. referable, like all our other sk of. 

, tothe capacity of relative suggestion, which we are. afterwards to 
consider. It is merely as this relation of priority is ‘or is not felt, that the 
f mind, in which there is pictured some absent object or, past feeling, 
has the name ‘of a conception or the name of a remembrance ; and that part 
of the complex whole, which is a mere conception, does not differ from the 
common products of suggestion, but as we have seen in treating of our con- 
in general, 1 is merely a particular f or result, of that general 

gestion, which’ gives a second being to the whole shatowe train 
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we had mastered. - ere mentally this eminence again, a thout any 
th 
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of our thought. Indeed, since one of the rel rd 
‘jation or suggestion is said to take place, is, 
the laws of association, allowed to be that of priority, or former succession in 
time, it would surely have been a very singular arrangement, if the concep- 
tions, arising according to this very relation, were to be held as not fairly 
‘ referable to the class to whieh they ‘have: previously been ascribed ; and that 
i. what renders them associate should be itself the very cause, for which, and 
. for which alone, they aye to be excluded fromthe-class of associations. 

Simple memor'y, tlien, it appears, is nothing more than a particular sugges- 
tion, combined with the feeling of the-relation of priority ; and all the con- 
. ceptions, therefore, which it involves, arise aecording to the laws which regu- 
© Jate suggestion in general. The same resemblances, contrasts, contiguities, 
_ give rise to our ¢onceptions of objects, whether we do or do not.consider 
‘© those objects in the relation of priority, which they bear to our present feel- 
ing, or to any other évent. In journeying along a road which I have never 
sed before, some forrii of the varying landscape may recall to me the 
_ scenery around the home which I have left; and it suggestsit equally by its 
~ mere resemblance, whether it recall it to meas a simple picture, or remind 
me, at the same time, that it 2s the very home which | have left, and that, as 
many weeks have intervened sinee I'saw it, many weeks. are likely also to 

pass before I see it again, St : ) : 
L. In simple memory, then, it will be allowed, that conception follows concep- 
4 tion by the ordinary laws of Suggestion, as much as in those coneeptions to 
. which we do not attach, that is to say, with which there is not combined, any 
notion of time. But there is a species of memory, which is.said to be under 
‘our control,—that memory, conrbined with desire of remembering something 
_» forgotten, to which we commonly give the name of recollection. We will 
3 the éxistence of certain ideas, it is said, and they arise in a 


ight. 


_. our violation ; though, assuredly, to will any idea, is to know that we will, 

< and therefore to be conscious of that very idea which we surely need not 
desire to know, when we already know it, so well as to will ‘its actual ¢ 1 

4 , 


ence. ° 
~ The cohtradiction implied in this direct volition of any particular idea, 

indeed, so manifest, that the ‘assertion of such a diréct power over the co 
i ur thought, is now pretty generally abandoned. But still it is affirm 
with at least equal incongruity, that we have it in our power to will certain 
conceptions indirectly, and that there is, therefore, a species of memory 
which is not mére suggestion, but follows, in part at Jeast, other laws. This 
indirect volition, however, as I have shown in some paragraphs of my Essay 
on Cause and Effect,* is only another form of that very direct volition of 
ideas, the absurdity of which it is introduced to obviate. Thus, if I wish to 
remember a piece of news which, was communicated to me by a friend, it is 
‘acknowledged, indeed, that I cannot will the conception of this immediately 
and directly, since that would be to know it already; but I am said to have 
the power of calling up such ideas as I know to have co-existed with it, the 
place at which the news'was told me, the person who told it, and various 
circumstances of our conversation, at the same time; and this suppose 
power of calling up such relative ideas, is that indirect power over ot 
* See particularly, 2d Edit. p. 72-+79. 3d Edit. p. 73—79. The whole 


the direct or indirect volition of Ideas, is fully discussed in Sect. III. of 3 of 
Essay, p. 41—79. ¥ ; ot a 
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possess. But, surely, if these 
circumstances th companied the event which I wi 
ber, arise, of themselves, to the mind, according to the simple cour “sug- 
gestion, there is not even indirect volition in the parts of the spontaneous 
train ; and, if they do not arise of themselves, but are separately willed, there 
is then as direct 


nence of the desire, and the natural spontaneous course of the suggestion. I 


do not call up the ideas of the person and the place ; but these by their rela- 
tions to the desire which I feel, arise uncalled ; and when these have arisen, — 
the suggestion of some part of the conversation at that place, and with that 
person, is avery natural effect of this mere coneeption of the person and of 
the place. If that particular part of the discourse be thus ‘simply suggested, 
which I wished to remember, my object is gained, and my desire, of course, 
ceases ; if not, my desire still continuing, and being itself now more strongly, 
because more recently associated with the conceptions of the person and the 
place, keeps. thefn constantly before nie, till, in the variety of suggestions 
to which they spontaneously give rise, I either obtain, at last, the remem- 
brance which I wish, or, by sonte new suggestion, am led into a new channel 
of thought, and forget altogether that there was any thing which I wished to 
remember. What is termed volwntary recollection, then, whether direct or 
indirect, is nothing more than the co-existence of some vague and indistinct 
desire with our simple trains of suggestion. 
It is a complex feeling, or series of feelings, of which the continued desire, 
a variety of successive relative conceptions, are parts 3 but the co-exist- 
2 of the train of conceptions, with an unsatisfied desite, though a complex 
ite of mind, is not the exercise of any new power, distinct from the elemen- 
tary powers or feelings which compose it. We have only to perform a 
mental analysis, as in any other complex phevomenon of the mind, and the 
elements instantly appear. ' 


Such, then, is memory, not a simple affection of the mind, the result of a 
peculiar power, but a combination of two elementary feelings, the more im- 
portant of which is to be traced to the laws of simple suggestion, while the 
other element is referable to a power that is afterwards to be considered by us. 
In my remarks on the secondary laws of suggestion, 1 considered, very 
fully, those circumstances which diversify the general power of suggestion, in’ 
different individuals, and which thus give occasion to all the varieties of con- 
ception or remembrance, in individuals, to whom the mere primary laws of 
suggestion may be supposed to have been nearly equal. It will not be ne- 
cessary for me, therefore, to revert to these at present, as explanatory of the 
2s of memory; since the same secondary laws, which diversify our 
gestions, as mere conceptions, without any notion of priority combined 
h them, diversify them, in like manner, when the notion of this relation is 
ombined with them. i i am : 
Vor. I. 
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of relation which forms by far the most important tie of things, in ordinary 
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» In estimating the power of memory, however, in those striking diversities 
of it which appear in different individuals, Tis war you against an error 
into which you ‘may naturally fall, if you pay attention chiefly to the more 

obvious suggestions, which arise and display themselves in the- common 
intercourse of life. It is in this way, that a good memory, which is, in itself, 
so essential an accompaniment.of profound and accurate judgment, has fallen 
into a sort of proverbial disrepute, as if unfriendly to judgment, or indicative 
of a defect in this nobler part of our intellectual constitution. In the cases, 
however, which have led to.this very erroneous remark, it is not the quantity, 


if I may so express it, of the power of memory, but the-peculiar species of it, 


_ that, by the sort of connexions which it involves, presents itself to us more 


readily, and seems more absurd, merely bysecoming thus more. frequently 
before our view. dit aie +a 

What we are too ready to consider, exclusively as memory, isthe sugges- 
tion which takes poe, according to-the mere relations of contiguity in time 
and place, of the very objects themselves, without regard to the conceptions, 
which arise, in our trains of thought, by the same power of spontaneous sug- 
gestion, but which arise aecording to other relations, and which, therefore, we 
never think of ascribing to the same simple power. Itis not a good memory, _ 
in its best sense, as.arich and.retentive store of conceptions, that is unfriendly 
to intellectual excellence, poetic or philosophic, but a memory of which the . 
predominant tendency: is to suggest objects. or images which -existéd before, 
in this very order, in which, as» objects or images; they existed before, ac- 
cording to the merely imitative relations of contiguity. ® The sicher the 
memory, and consequently the greater the number of images, that may-arisé 
to the poet, and of powers and effects, that may,arise to the philosopher, the 
more copious, in both cases, will be the suggestions of analogy, which consti 
tute poetic invention or philosophic discovery,—and the mofe copious the 
suggestions of-analogy may be, the richer and more diversified, it is ewider 
must be the inventive power of the mind. It is the quality of memory, the: 
as Suggesting objects in their old and familiar sequences of contiguity;——nc 
pe, eee of the store of suggestions, that is unfriendly to -genius, though 


_ before remarked, this very difference of quality may, to superficia ol 


a 
ers, seem like a difference of the guantety of the actual power. P 

It is in common conversation chiefly, that we judge of the excellence of 
the memory of others, and that we feel our own defects of it, and the iy 


discourse, is that’of previous contiguity. We talk of things which happened 
at certain times, and in certain places ; and he who remembers these best, 
seems to us to have the best memory, though the other more important 
species of suggestion, according to analogy, may, in his mind, be wholly un- 
productive, and though no greater number of images, therefore, may be 
stored in it, and no greater number of spontaneous suggestions arise; but, on 
2 contrary, perhaps, far fewer than in the more philosophic minds, whose 
admirable znventions and discoveries, as we term them, we admire, but whose 
supposed bad memories, which are in truth only different modifications of the 
same principle of suggestion, we lament. Ay 
The most ignorant of the vulgar, in describing a single event, pour out a 
number of suggestions of contiguity, which may astonish us indeed, though 
they are a proof, not that they remember more, but only that their prevailin 
suggestions take place according to one almost exclusive relation. 
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possible to hsten to Peereiva the most simple event, by one of the com- 
mon people, who are unaccustomed to pay much attention to events, but as 
they oceur together, without being struck with a-readiness of suggestion of 
innumerable petty circumstances, which might seem like superiority of 
memory, if we did not take into account the comparatively small number of 
their suggestions of a different class. They do not truly remember more 
than others, but their memory is different in quality from the memory of 
others. Suggestions arise in their minds, which do not arise in other minds; 
but there is at léast an-equal number of suggestions that arise in the minds 
of others, of which their minds, in thessame circumstances, would be wholly 
unsusceptible. Yetstill, as 1 have said, to common observers, their memory 
will appear quick and retentive, ina peculiar and far surpassing degree. 
How many trifling facts, for example, does Mrs. Quickly heap together, to 
force upon Sir John Falstaff’s remembranee, his promise of marriage The 
passage is quoted by Lord Karnes, as a very lively ‘illustration of the species 
of recollections of a vulgar mind. * ; 

“In the minds of some persons, thoughts and circumstances crowd upon 
each other by-the slightest connexions. Tascribe.this to a bluntness in the 
discerning faculty 5 for a persom who cannot accurately distinguish between 
a slight connexion and one that is more intimate, is equally affected by each; 
sueh a*person mist necessarily have a great flow of ideas, because they are 
introduced by any relation indifferently ; and the slighter relations, being 
without number, furnish. ideas, without ends This doctrine is, in a lively 
manner, illustrated by Shakspeare :— 

Falstaff. What is the gross sum that I owe to thee ? 

_* Hostess. Marry, if thou, wert an honest man, thyself, and thy money too. 
Thou didst swear to me on a parcel-gilt goblet, sitting in my Dolphin-cham- 
er, at the round table, by a sea-coal fire, on Wednesday in Whitsungweek, 
Sette prince broke thy head for likening him to a singing man of Wind- 
» sor, thou didst swear to me then, as I’ was washing thy wound, to marry me, 
‘and make me my lady thy wife. Canst thou deny it? Did not Goodwife 
ech, the butcher’s wife, come in then, and call me Gossip Quickly ? 
g in to borrow a mess of vinegar; telling us she had a’good dish of 
s; whereby thou didst desire,to eat some; whereby J told thee they 
were ill for a green wound. And didst not thou, when she was gone down 
stairs, desire me to be no more so familiarity with such poor people, saying, 
that ere long they should call me madam? And didst thou not kiss me, 
and bid me fetch thee thirty shillings ? I put thee now to thy book oath, deny 
it, if thou canst.—Second Part, Henry IV. Act 2, Seene 2.’ 

** On the other hand, a man of. accurate judgment cannot have a great flow 
of ideas ; because the slighter relations making no figure in his mind, have no 
power to introduce ideas. And hence it is that accurate judgment is not 
friendly to declamation or copious eloquence. ‘This reasoning is confirmed 
by experience ; for it is a noted observation, That a great or comprehensive 
memory is seldom connected with a good judgment.”* 

It is not from-any defect of memory, as Lord Kames thinks, that fewer 
of the ideas which prevail in common conversation, arise to a mind of accu- 
rate judgment ; but, because the prevailing tendencies to suggestion, in such 
a mind, are of a species that have little relation to the dates, &c. of the oc- 
cu that are the ordinary topics of familiar. discourse. The memory 
43) * Elements of Criticism, Chap. 1. a 
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phenomena of the principle of suggestion, have, I trust, shown you what — 


Lendeavoured to prove in my last Lecture, with respect to two of these 


‘ral tendency of suggestion, in consequen 
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differs in quality, not in quantity ; or, at least, the defect of these ordinary 
topics is not itself a proof, that the general power of suggestion is less vigorous. 

In the case of extemporary eloquence, indeed, the flow of mere words 
may be more copious in him who is not accustomed to dwell on the per- 
manent relations of objeets, but on the slighter circumstances of perceptiow 
and local connexion. Yet this is fay from proving that the memory of such 
a person, which implies much more than the recurrence of verbal signs, is 
less comprehensive ; on the contrary, there is every reason to suppose, that, 
unless probably in a few very extraordinary cases, which are as little to be 
taken into account, in a general estimate of this kind, as the form and fune- 
tions of monsters in a physiologieal inquiry, the whole series of suggestions, 
of which a profound and discriminating mind is capable, is greater, upon the 
whole, than the number of those, which rise so readily to the mind of a 
erficial thinker. ‘The great difference is, that the wealth of the one is 
wmposed merely of those smaller pieces, which are in continual request, 
_ therefore, brought’ more frequently to view,—while the abundance of 
other consists chiefly, in those more precious coins, which are rather 
osited than carried about for current use, bat which, when brought for- 
ward, exhibit a magnificence of wealth, to. which the petty counters of the 
multitude are comparatively insignificant. b 
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GentLemen, the inquiries which have occupied us with respect wile 


that principle is, as distinguished from,the other principles of our mental 
constitution. It becomes necessary, however, in justification of that simple 
arrangement which I ventured to propose to you, to consider this principle 
not merely in relation to the phenomena which I have included under it, 
but also in relation to other arrangements, and to show, that this one ge- 
neral tendency of the mind is sufficient to account for a variety of phenome- 
na which have been referred to peculiar powers of the understanding. ‘This 


supposed intellectual powers,—the powers, as they have been*termed, of 
Conception and Memory. . Ptr ia 

_In the first place, I showed, of conception, that, far from being distinguish- 
able from suggestion, it is only a particular instance, or operation, of that 
very principle ; what aré called the laws of suggestion or association, in re- — 
lation to our mere ideas, being nothing more than the circ 
according to which conceptions follow conceptions 
A) particular conception, indeed, as one stat 


4 


from it only in the same way as any other partiew , 
hy 


sali OA ce Linlie : 
general mental susceptibility to which we trace it; as our sensation of a 
particular sound, or odour, for example, differs from the senses of smell 
and hearing, by which we are capable of perceiving all the varieties of sounds 


er, a father. The mistake which has led to this distinction of the 
wer of conception from the power of suggestion, by which our conceptions 
arise, I showed to be that vague, but uniyersal mistake, as to the nature of 
association, which supposes a certain mysterious upion of the suggesting and 
suggested idea, to precede their mutual suggestion,——in ,which. case, this 
supposed mysterious.union, and the rise of the conception itself, occurring at 
_ different periods, might indeed be allowed to be indicative of different mental 
powers or properties. pitas ay 
After showing our conceptions to be only particular modifications or ex- 
amples of the general power: of suggestion#,—which would be a word abso- 
lutely without meaning, if nothing were suggested,—lI proceeded to consider 
our remembrances, analyzing these into two distinct parts, a particular con- 
ception of some object or feeling remembered, and the accompanying feel- 
ing of a certain relation of priority to our present consciousness. The sim- 
ple conception which forms one of the elements of the remembrance, and 
differs in no respect from the conceptions that- are unaccompanied with the 


notion of a relation of time, is of course reducible to the power of simple 
suggestion, to which all our conceptions are to be referréd ; the feeling of — 


* the relation of priority which forms its, other element, is, like our feeling of 
every other relation, an effect of that general stisceptibility of relation sug- 
gested, which we are to consider afterwards. ‘The remembrance, there- 

fore, being a complex feeling, is a proof of these two susceptibilities of the 

mind, to which we owe the constituent’ elementary feelings ; but it is not a 

ower, more than the sight of a rose, combined with the 
is a proof that we possess some third sense or 

e us the elementary sensations of colour 
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to them the very conception of every thing which can be the object of mo- 
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and odour, of which our complex sensation is formed. What we term me- 
mory, then, in distinction from mere conception, is not a new power, but 
merely a complex result of different mental capacities ; as my complex feel- 
ing when I look at an extensive landscape, and-regard the various contigui- 
ties, or other local relations, of the parts to each other, high or low, above 
or beneath, remote or near, ts a proof, indeed, that | have a capacity of dis- 
cerning relations, as well as a capacity of vision, but not a proof of any power 
distinct from both, and requiring, therefore, a separate place in our primary 
classifications of the iptellectual functions. ‘The relations -of time, in this 
respect, do not differfrom the relations of place; our con¢eptions may be 
combined with the one as much as. with the other; and the remembrance, 
in €very case, is a mere conception, like any other mere conception, com- 

with a certain feeling of relation, and nothing more. 

the inestimable advantages which we receive from that eomposition® 
of feelings which constitutes memory, I have already: treated too fully, to 
need to recall them to your,attention, You know itas that to'which we’are 
indebted for all the knowledge which we possesss—not merely for every 
thing which raises us above the ignorance and ‘superstition of the vilgar, to 
the noble luxuries of sciencé and enlightened belief, but for every thing 
which raises us above that state of unreflectihg imbecility,, compared with 
which, the dull glimpses of thought that determine the. half-instinctive actions 
of the idiot, in avoiding danger, and ‘seeking the gfatification of his animal 
appetites, would be wisdom and philosophy.* In: the rich, and ever-ready 
stores of a well-cultivated mind, we have the only mage, which we ean in 
any way acquire, ofthe Omniscience of the’Sovereign Intellect; of that Bemve 
to whom omnhiscience, in all its infinity of comprehension of whatever is, and 
of whatever is to be, is the knowledge only of the wonders of His own er 
tive power. We acquire our knowledye, slowly, but we retraee it rapidly. 
The universe itself, whén we have enriched our memory with the knowledge 
of its laws, may thus, in some measure, be said to be comprised in a single 


retrospective thought of man,—in a single thought of the frail and depend- 


ent creature, who, as am individual, is scarcely to be counted as any thing in 
that very infinity which he comprehends and measures :— . 


“ What wealth in Memory’s firm record, 


Which, should it perish, could this world recall, Fide 
In colours fresh originally bright : ae 
From the dark shadows of o’erwhelming years.” j Young. — 


- Nor is it only intellectual wealth which we thus acquire and preserve ; 
it is by our remembrances that we are truly moral beings, because we owe 
rality. Without them there could be no esteem,—no gratification for kind- 
ness received—no compassion for those who are in sorrow—no love of what 
is honourable and benevolent. How many of our purest affections might 
we trace through a long séries of reciprocal kiffdnesses, to the earliést years 


_ of our boyhood—to the field of our sports—to the nursery—to the very cra- 


dle in which our smile answered only still fonder smiles that hung ceaseless 
ound it! The Greeks, in their Theogony, by a happy allegorical illustra~ 
on of the importance of this principle, to all the exercises of fancy and 

understanding, fabled the Muses to be Daughters ay hemory. They mi 

with equal truth, have given the same parentage to the Virtues. Bey 
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_ Such are the sublime functions of imagination. But we must not con- 
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The next class. of phenomena, ascribed erroneously to a peculiar/intellee- 
tual power, which remains to be. considered by us, is that which compre- 
hends the phenomena of imagination. We not merely perceive objects, and 
conceive or remember them simply as they were, but we have the power 
of combining them in various new assemblages,—of forming at our will, 
with a.sort of delegated: omnipotence, not a single universe merely, but a 
new and varied universe, with every succession of our thought. The mate- 
rials of which we form them, are, indeed, materials that exist in every mind ; 
but they exist in every, mind only as the stones exist shapeless in the quarry, 
that require. little more than mechanic labour to convert them into comm 
dwellings, but that rise into palaces and temples only at the command c 
architectural-genius. — . 4 wnt 


, “ Tndistinct, , tate 
In vulgar bosoms, aud unnotieed, lie 
hese stores of secret wealth. But some'there are Wer 
. _ Conscious of Nature, and the rule which Man ivy s 
O’er Nature holds ; some who, within themselves bie 
w ’ Retiring, from the trivial scenes of chance iB. % 3 
And momentary passion, ean at avill in ¥ 
Call up these fair exemplars of the mind, 
aan Review their features, scan'the secret laws Ba’ 
‘ ‘Which bind them to each other, and display, ist 
‘ By forms, or sounds, or colours, to the sense ti 
. » .“Theirlatent charms. The Bard, nor Jength, nor de ; 
Nor place, nor form controls. _Toeyes,toears, 
To every otgan‘of the copious mind, ; Sy 
He offereth all its treasures. Him the hours, ” / 
te, The seasons him obey ; and changeful time 1 
Sees him,at will keep measure with his flight, 
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He summoneth from the uttermost extent 
Of things, which. God hath taught him, ¢very form 
3 Auxiliar, every power; and all beside é 
sate Excludes imperious. His prevailing hand ¥ 
Gives to corporeal essence life and sense, 
3 And every. stately function of the soul. 
The soul itself to him obsequious lies 
hike matter’s passive heap’; and, as he wills, 
* To reason and affection he’ assigns “i at 
Their just alliances, their just degrees ; 
Whence his peculiar honours; whence the race R #4 
: Of men, who people his delightful world, , 
a ae Transcend as far the uncertain sons of earth, * 
# As earth itself to his delightful world 
The palm of spotless beauty doth resign.’’* i 
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er '  Affwill out&trip it. To enhatice his toil, 
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ceive, merely because they are sublime, that they comprehend the whole , 
office of imagination, or even its most important uses. It is of far more im- » 
portance to mankind, as it operates in the common offices of life,—in those * 


familiar feelings of every hour, which we never think of referring to ay 
faculty, or of estimating their value in reference’ to other classes, of feels . 
; ‘ * arate . nN J 
+* Pleasures of Imagination, second form of the poem, B. IV. v. 66—130,—wi rm a 
substitution, in v. 68, of “ Stores of secret wealth,” instead of 5 ies 4 i ee 
ye ‘ * Pleasing stores, unless the casual force PK oi 
Of things external prompt the heedless mind ‘ ay 


To recognise alth.”” J 


Be Bagison after “ sense,” in v. 78, (or v. 11, as quoted) of “ Their latent charms,” inthe" 
next verse, the exclusion ofthe verse from 79 to “ will,” in v. 108, and the exclusion also 
of ye? * , 
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What are all those pictures of the futa ef 
in the successive hopes, and fears, and designs of life, but in i 
which circumstances re mbined that never tebe in the | 
and proportions, have existed in — and which, 

to exist but in those very hopes and fears which 
writer of romance gives secret motives and pas harac 
which he invents, aid adds meident to incident in. in long series of ec 
plicated action which he developes. What he does, we, too, aré doing every 
hour ;—contriving events that never are to happen,—imagining motives anc 
passions, and thinking otir little romances, of which ourselves, as may he 
supposed, are the prumary heroes, but in the plot of whith there isa sufti- 
cle nt ‘eit spsthesgpithded of those whom we love, and those whom 


See rihtine still ; ; and, though the fancy which shes rat may 

~ not be as brilliant, it is still the same in kind with that which fornis and fills 

; the history of imaginary heroes and heroines.” The dullest lodder over the 

' obscurest desk, who sums up, in, the evening, his daily, ‘abies of profit and 

Joss, and who rises in the mor ning with the sole. object of adding a few ci- 

- phers to that book of pounds and _pence, ‘which contains. the whole annual 
history of his life,—even he, while he half lays down his quill to think of 
future prices, and future demands, or future possibilities of loss,» has his vi- 
sions and inspirations like the’ sablimest poet, visions of @ very different kind, 

* indeed, those to which poets are accustomed, but involving as truly the 
eg of fancy. 

4 For these humble cases of hiagtatibi, it might perhaps be admitted, by 
those who are not aware how exactly the faatanble in kind the sublimer 
examples of it, that no"peculiar shallndaadccatan different from simple sug- 

* gestion is necessary. But is there*not some peculiar poWer exerted in the 

’ 
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splendid works of eloquence and poetic, art,—in these fietions which seem 
to give all the reality of nature to ideal things, or to.add some new majesty 
or loveliness even to the. very magnificence of nature itself, and which would 
seem, therefore, to raise art above nature. if this very art were not one of 
_ the forms which nature itself assumes ¢ ‘ erty, 
In these, too, if we analyze the Tage eer 


re 8, 


all find results similar to. those ae agi ver 
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produc of compounds 
Ml opinion, to “whatever exte 


ite beth. in appearance by the union of pace mete 

th ay, becomes attention,—mere memory, recollection. A 

erence s produced, by the union of the same feeling in the phe- 

h we are. at present considering. wae ~ 

Ime ion then, may be considered in two different | lights ; as it takes 
lace without desire—or, as it takes place with desire or intention. . Let us 


iene minuteness, we _ 
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1, in the Jirst place, those new ‘complex conceptions, which, | 
nO companying desire, @ Is€ ar _ SB t, as it were, upon, the le 


| ssive trains of thought... 
hat there is imagination, or new pr +e and feelings, un- if 
ied with any esr and consequently, altogether void of selection, 
as as that ther memory without intentional reminiscence. In the 
trains of our thought, conceptions rise often simply as they have existed be- 
fore ; they rise often mixed in various forms and proportions, as they never 
have existed befgre ; and in both cases equally without any desire on our 
part. We as little will the varying scenery of our yeveries, and all the 
strange forms which seem to people them, as we will the conception of any 
one with whom we are acquainted, when it rises to us in pee Suggestions 


merely on reading his familiar name. oni ae 

I may conceive gold, it is said,—I may conceive a m in; ; and these 
states of my mind, which are only. faint, transcripts of the past, are siniple 
conceptions. But if I conceive a golden mountain,—which 1 never saw,— 
I must, it is said, have put together these two conceptions 5 ; and this concep- 
tion, different from any thing in nature, is, in strict language, not a mere con- Lr 
ception, but am imagination. . . i 

Has any thing, however, taken ypeen in this vite case, oti from what 
opcurred § m the two former? , . i 

The argument, which I used i eva treating of aulaainle reminisce 
equally applicable in the present instance. I then showed you the 
of supposing that we can will the existence of any pre 
this. would be to suppose us either to will without knowing,what we as. Oe 
which is absurd,—or to know already what we willed to know, which is n 
less absurd.—In like manner, I cannot have selected the images of gold and 
a mountain with the intention, of forming’ the compound of a golden moun- 
tain ; since, it is very evident that, if I willed that particular compound, I 
must have had the conception of a golden mountain previously to my con-_ 
ception of a golden mountain, The argument in this case is surely demon- 


: 
strative ; and the same argument will apply equally to every other individual 3 


case, that may be supposed, whether the images be few or many,—transient, 
or continued through the longest reveries. If we seleet images with the 
view of forming a particular compound, we must already. have formed this — 
compound ; and to select them for meparposg whatever, is, in truth, not fora: 
select at all. igor pe 
But if, there cannot have heat any. Gelection of images, ra) compen 
with them the notion of a golden mountain, how happens ore te -conce a 
tion of this object, so se ab es we eve i en, should. 
_ arise in the Wiad 2s os ahs . * 
solution oPbinct supposed dificuly, I igh sea, that it is oe 
essary to suggestion, that there should be any ¢ omplete Peseemitangg. PY 
of the object suggested to that which suggests it, or that they should formerly 
have been proximate as the direct images of things exi ting ae | ie. 
DUO" # 


that, on’the same principle as that by which a giant sugg 
still more, as analogous objects suggest objects merely analogous 
for example, the short violence of mortal tyranny, or a day of 
shine, the serene benevolence of its God,—so the mere ca nception of 2. 
mountain of one substance’ lour, may suggest the analogous conception 
of a mountain of gold. But, though this general tendency to analogous sug- 
io Gis. 54 * 
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gestions might seem, perhaps, s nt to explain ‘the whole difficulty, the 

ae e theory of this, and of every other species of complex conception, ap- 
_ pears to me to depend, not on this general tendency merely, but, in a great 

‘ degree also, on that*fact with respect to suggestion, which - I stated itp 

trated in a former Lecture,—the fact that various conceptions, in arti# 

cular sense of co-existehce-or complexity, which I explained to you as all 

that can be understood in the case*of mind, may exist together, forming one 
complex feeling, and that one part of this complexity may suggest one con- 

w. ception, while another part suggests a’ different conception, that may in like 
manner nite, and form one hrarmonizmg whole. The conception of the 
colour of gold, for example, and thé éonception of a mountain, may be thus, 

as it were, separately suggested, by parts of some’preceding group of images 

~~ co-existing in the mind; or the conception of a mountain remaining, its 
i greenness or browntiess, which are parts of the complex feeling, ntayy as 
colours, suggest various other colours, in the same way as if the conception 

ry of the form of the mountain had ceased ; the’ colours thus suggested by some 
former colour,—that of gold ‘among the rest,—ebalescing, as they arise; with 
. the remaining conception of the projecting mass; and all this happens, not 
i in consequence of any selection of ours, but merely’ in conformity with the 
, common laws of suggestion; with those laws, by which, as I have shown to 
ou, in every instance of vision, a mere sensation of colour’ continues to ca- 
<ist with what is in truth’only an» associate ‘conception of some partieular 
form, and to’blend itself, in’ intimate ,diffusion, with the conception 
has suggested,—as if the eye ‘were itself capable of originally dis- 
hing ConveRRY seouserny, os orere varied form of position and mag- 


entary groups of images that arise, independently of any desire 
1 our part, and arise in almost every minute, to almost every 
tute by far the gr og number of our imaginations ; and to sup- 
termining sélection nécessary to every new complex conception, 
therefore be almost to annihilate imagination itself. It might leave it, 
indeed, to the’ writers of poetry and romance, and to all who are. in the habit 
of embellishing their conversation with the graces and the’ wo of ex- 
temporary romanée } but i in the greater number of oo to 
annihilate it wholly; since, in them, there is no intentional « a ors 
' but their fancy presents to them spontaneous images; or re 
ie _ more accurately, since fancy is but a general term, pele of 
a - of these very states of the mind, their mind, in conse¢ u 

ty THT susceptibilities of change, exists, of itself, successiv 
wi » states which constitute the feelings referred to fancy or 


ee: 


. Such is imagination, considered, as it most frequently oc 
accompanying desire ;—-a mode of the general capacity of sin 
. and nothing more. But there are, unquestionably, cases 


_. or intention of some sort, accompanies it during ‘the whole, or the chief ort 
of the process ; and it is of these éases chiefly that ‘we are accustomed to 
think, in speaking of this supposed power. Such is the frame of the mind, 

. compositi ion of every species, in prose-or versé.. In this state conceptions 

follow each other, and new assemblages are formed. It is a continued ex- 

ercise of imagination :—What, then, is the analysis of our feelings in this 
state of voluntary thought, when there is a desire of forming new cnet 

images, and new groups of images arise ? a 
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In the first place, to sit down to compose, is to have a AES. of notion of | 


some subject which we are about to treat, with the desire of developing i 
and the expectation, or perhaps the confidence; that we shall be able to dé- 
velope it more or less fully. ‘The desire, like every other vivid feeling, hasa — 
‘degree of permanence which our vivid feelings only: possess; and, by its 
permanence, tends to keep the accompanying conception of the subject, 
which .is the object of the desire, also permanent before us ;.and while: it is 
thus permanent, the usual spontaneous suggestions take »place ; conception 
following conception, in rapid but* relative series, and our judgment, all the i 
time, approving and. rejecting, aecording to those relations of fitness and un- 
fitness to the subject, which it perceives in the parts of the train. 

Such I conceive to be a faithful. picture. of the state or successive states of 
the mind, in the protess of composition. Itis not the exercise of a single 
power, but the developement of yarious susceptibilities, —of desire,—of simple 
suggestion, by which conceptions rise after conceptions,—of judgment or 
relative suggéstion, by which a feeling of relative fitness or unfitness arises, 
on the contémplation of the conceptions that have thus spontaneously. present- 
ed themselves. We -think of some subject,—the thought of this subject 
induces various conceptions related to it. We approve of some, as having a 
relation of -fitness for our end, and disapprove of others, as unfit. We may 
term this complex state, or: series of states, imagination, or fancy,—and the» 
term may be convenient for‘its brevity. But, in using it, we must not forget 
that the*term, however brief and simple, is-still the’ hame of a state t 
cofnplex, or of a succession of certain states ;—that the phenomena. ct 
hended under it,.being the -same.in nature, are net rendered, by this. u 
a mere word, different from those to which we have already given 7 
names, expressive of them as they exist separately ;—and that it is 
classes of these elementary phenomena, therefore, that we mus 
whole process of imagination in our philosophic analysis: unless» 
analysis altogether, and fill our mental'vocabulary with as. many 
powers, as there are complex affections of the. mind. a aa 
The feeling of which I have spoker, as most important in fixing our train | 
thought so as to allow continuous composition, is the vivid feeling of de- 
2 - co-existing with the conception of the «particular subject; since this _ 

on of the subject, which is essential to the desire itself, must exist as 

e particular desire or intention exists, and from the influence of the 
Suggestion, cannot thus continue‘in the mind without in- 
rious other conceptions related to the primary subject, 


of 
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umstance, however, which contributes very power- ¥ 

é n of suggestion steadily related to the particular subject a 
0 consider, or, at least to recall our thoughts to it, when they ; 


d from it so far, as to have introduced trains of their own abso- _ ‘. 
utely unconnected with our subject. This is the constant presence of the 
same objects of perception around us. I remarked-to you, when I treated 
of the secondary laws of suggestion, the important influence which our con- 
ceptions have in awaking each other, according as they have been more or 
less recently combined ; even the worst memory being able to repeat a short 
line of poetry, immediately after reading it, though, in a very short time, it 
might wholly forget it. There is then, most unquestionably, a peculiar readi- 
ness of suggestion of recent images or feelings. Accordingly, when we sit 
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down to compose, the thought of our subject is soon associated with every 
‘ 98h ect around us,—with all that we see,—with every permanen nb sound 
my sh the touch of the pen or the pencil which we hold,—with our very taetual— 
~ and muscular feelings as we sit. All these’ sensations, indeed, have been 
frequently connected with other subjects, but they more readily suggest our 
present subject, beeause they have co-existed with it. more recently. W 
therefore, we are led away, almost insensibly, to new trains of tho oht— 
which might not, of themselves, for.a long period, lead us back again to those 
are conceptions which occupied us, or to the tesire which acompanied them, 
we are rapidly brought back to, these by the.sight of some: book which m 
our ey se. af the desk or table before us,—or by some other of those 
tions which I have already mentioned, In our efforts of composition, 
is a constant action of ‘these cayses,+some of which would lead us. 
while others bring us back. . The general laws of suggestion would, in | Ly 
cases,-fill our mind with conceptions foreign .to our object, and they do fre- 
quently produce this effect ; but as often as we recalled, by the permanente 
of our desire, or; still more frequently, by the same laws of suggestion whieh 
had disturbed and distracted us,—operating now,, in their connexion with — 
the objects of sense before; us, in the way already mentioned, wie thus re- 
pairin g the very evil towwhich they had given occasion. 
uch are the means with which nature has provided us for Looping the 
rains of ‘our suggestion, not steadily indeed, but 4lmost steadily related to 
Ff particular object, whielr we ovis to considers or to illustrate and adorn. 


| ied to fancy or imagination, arise by the simple laws of suggestion? or 
2y to be ascribed tothe operation of some distinet power ? 


~— Acc cording to the analysis which I have given *you,—if , that 2 
ful —there i is no operation of any-distinct power, ybut merely 
various images according to the ordinary laws of simple s gg 
| existence with feelings that arise from some other common pr. 
mind, particularly desire, and the feeling of relation. 
ee 
’ ay 
? Jn the creations of our fantey, i it is very evident that the 
ie @ arise ‘must all have some relation to each other, or the new 
be mere wildness and’ confusion ; and to the relations, accc 
_ conceptions may arise, there is scarcely any limit. ‘The firs line of 
if J have previously read the poem, may suggest to me the second lit 
relation of former contiguity ; it may suggest, by resemblance of t hou 
language, some similar liné of another author ; it may sug y con 
some of those ludicrous images which constitute parody ; 
ety ‘image in harmony with its owi subject, and some a 
ith the to invest it, as when.it suggested to its saber a 


" 
oe anda following lines of his poem. In this variety of sugge 
of which would be called simple conceptions, or remembrances 
would be ascribed to the inventive power of imagination, it is p the 
same principle which operates,—that principle of our mental pai: sn bp 
which one conception existing, induces of itself some other couseption re 
ing to it. In the inventive process, indeed, when it is long continued the 1." 
is this peculiarity, to distinguish it. from the sug ggestions to v we do 
Ps that name, that the process is accompanied with éntenti ; 

"4 


i 
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of produci ng some new combination, together with the expec ution that suc ‘ 


that discerns the greater or less aptness of the means that « occur to. ; fc 
that end which ‘ve have in view ; or with ¢aste,-which is the name for t 
icular judgment in the fine aris,—that diseerns, in like manner, the a Ot- 
of the new combinations which arise, for produoing that end of pleasure 
vhich it is our wish to excite, , But still the new suggestions, or successions 
f thought? in which all that is truly inventive in the process consists, is no- 
re than the operation, of that principle of the mind to which memor ry 
reducible,—the general tendency, of our conceptions to suggest, in 


a combination will arise, and with judgment,—as it is termed in science,— 4 
ye 


ry 


circumstances, certain. other conceptions related to ee 
tendency, as we have already seen, is variously modified 


in, various 
; and; in a former Lecture, | pointed out to you, and illustra 
C1 able length, the nature of those peculiar tendencies of suge 
distinguish: the conceptions of inventive genius from the hun abler con- 
ceptions of-common minds; the mystery of which difference,—that appears 
sé wonderful when, we consider only: the products of suggestion in the two 
cases,—we taced to this very simple circumstance, that, in the mind_of in- 
ventive genius, conceptions follow each other, chiefly according to the rela-~+ 
tions of analogy, which are infinite, and admit, therefore, of constant novi 
while in thé humbler mind, the prevailing tendencies of suggestion are t , 
of former contiguity of objetts in place and inte, which are of course, lim ed, eh 
and,.by their very nature, limited to conceptions that cannot confer, on the al 
- mind in’ which Mhey’arise, the honodt of originality. Yn that process of 
fancy” whieh we Have now been ‘considering, it must be remembered, Anilie ay . 
splendid creations which it exhibits, When’ “tHe process is complete, depend 
on this prevajling direction of the coursé of thought to analogous obj 
r than to such as have beén metely proximate in time and plae , 
t conceive that the’ brilliant wonders, to which this tender 
ve ves birth, are to be referréd, merely because they are init ' 
, to some ‘power distinct from that simple suggestion to which 3 


be 


“we 


sir ‘being. 
ielbeds are, I trust, sufficient to show thé nature of that simple ae 
inciple on which the separate suggestions that become permanently 
e délightful pictures of fancy, depend. «ft may be necessary, 
llustrate, a little more fully, the nature of that selection, of which 
e subject of imagination so frequently speak. awe : 
y shown, that, in far the greater number of imaginations,—in 2 
enliven the momentary reveries, that form so large a Past of “ 
AM each day, though, from ‘the constant recurrence of | 
cepti on, more vivid and more intimately connected with our 
esires, they pass away, and are forgotten almost as soon as t a 
in all those visions of the’ future, which occupy, with their 
and fears, the great multitude of mankind, the combinations of Bs 
ich arise, are far from implying any*selection by that mind to which 
y arise, but occur to it, independent of any choice, by mere suggestion, or 
he co-existence and combination of some conception as it arises, with 
t remaining perception or conception which suggested it, or with some 
‘remaining conception of a éomplex group. 
ection, however, which we have to consider, is that which is sup- 
; ke place in cases of imagination, where there is an undoubted 
f producing some new and splendid result. arp 


Oe ile Nan » i ial a tea Fi ll q 
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4 REDUCTION OF SUPPOSED MENTAL FACULTIES, ; 
: “ We seem eee the thoughts that ante themselves to the ; 


‘Secrcts,” it has been said, ‘as a gr treats those [courtiers] th 
his levee. They are all ambitious of his attention—he goes round the circ 
ma bestowing a bow upon oné, a smile upon another ; asks a short question of 
third, while a fourth is honoured witht a particular conference ; and the gre at , 
part have no particular mark’ of attention, but go as they came. _ It is true, 
he can give no mark of his attention ‘to those who were not there ; ; bat } : 
has a sufficient number for making a choice and distinction.”* —* 
Of this selection I may remark, in the first place, as, indeed, I have 2 al- 
ready repeatedly remarked,—that when rhany images are together i in our 
mind, we cannot combine two of them, with the view of forming a third, 
sibitiain th Id bes in truth, to have alréady formed that third which w 
are supposed to will to form. In the second place, I may remark, that ve, 
cannot, by any direct effort of will, banish from our mind any thought which 
we may ¢onctive to be incongruous to our subject, so as to retain only such 
as are congruous. To desire to banish, is, in truth, “effectually to retain; the 
very desire making tite ae thought more vivid er: otherwise would 
have been. 


’ ee : ‘ 


¥ ® ’ ** . 
* “We vainlydlabour to forget « : ine 
What by the Jabour we, pespererarere . ; es, 


‘a 

oe 

We cannot select ; any two images, therefore, oan many, with the express 

ie, me of forming that third which results “from, them, since the design itself 

7 d imply their previous combination. We. cannot banish a third, fourth, 

e, co-existing with these two, from dur feeling of theip in engraiy 

n already conceived by us, since the wish of banishi 

tye give to them a firmer place.. We do not truly se 

images from the group. by any. direct effort of our will—for our 

have no power of . producing the, separation ; but Nature, by cet 

\ ples with which our mind is endowed, forms the’ separation for us, 
: 
i 


or fi 


eased the new assemblage which remains after the sepa 
ee parts.. This. it does for us, a according to the simple 
i hos n led to form of the process, in conséquence of our feel 
a tae —the feeling of, the congruity of certain images with the 
geen for this feeling of approbation, and therefore 
cannot arise and continue, without rendering more liv 
ns a s atfached, producing, in short, a prominence 
f these p She conceptions ; in consequence of which, 
the nter conceptions that-co-existed with them. ‘This viviyiog 4 in 
. of our mere approbation, operates very nearly in the same way i 
rocess of attention formerly considered by us, we found, that of am mu it 
acts, all equally present to our eye, and all producing, or at | 
le of producing, an impression of some sort on the, sentient mind, mere 
. fos ng of ‘interest, and the consequent desire of further knowledge, ck 
some, in a single moment, more prominent than others, as if almost annihi- 
lating the others that were equally before our view, but which faded more 

, rapidly from their comparative indistinctness. 
| The vividness of our mere approbation, then, might be suffici 
to vivify, in some degree, the conceptions with which it h 


aera 
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ivid the perceptions to which it direct 
ion, that it operates,—it operates 
, or combination of feelings, which 
arm attention; and adding, therefore, all the vivacity, which attention 
ives, to the relative and harmonizing image. When a conception arises to 
the poetic mind that seems peculiarly related to the primary conception of » 
the subject, there is of course an instant approbation of it; and, in conse-* 
juence of this approbation, an almost instant desire of considering the image 
e fully, and developing or embodying, in the most powerful language, 
that beautiful relation which is perceived. ‘There arisgs, in short, as I have 
tea that complex feeling of attention, which consists in the union of a certain 


ited Bi by inducing that “a 


desire with a certain perception or conceptions and when - 
excited, it is not wonderful that all the usual consequences of at 
follow, in the increased vividness of the conception to which we attead, and 
the lessened, vividness, and therefore more rapid: decay of the ¢o-existing 
images that haye no relation to our desire, 

Of the various images that exist in the mind of the poet, in those efforts 
of fancy which we teri creative, because they exhibit to us results different 
from any ‘that have béen before exhibited to us, he doesnot, then, banish by 
his will; because he is not capable of thus directly banishing a single image 


of the ‘confused group; but he has already some leading conception in his 


mind ; he perceives the relation whieh certain images ofthe group bear to 
this leading conception ;, and these images instantly becoming more live 
and therefore more permanent, the others gradually disappear, and 
those beautiful groups which he-seems.to have brought together by an 
of volition, merely because the simple laws of suggestion that 
iny control on-his parts have brought into his mind a 
which he is eapable of feeling the relation of fitness ong 
neral plan. _ What is suitable remains—not because he: wills it 
it because it is rendered more vivid by his approval and intent 
_ What is unsuitable disappears—-not .because she wills it to dis- 
his will would, in this case, serve only to retaih it longer ; but. 


in every age, the only true and everlasting muse—the I 
ve are indebted as much for every thing ele isma eni 
as for those glorious models of excellence, which i 
e scene of existing things she has presented 
she i inspires. a 


it has not attracted his admiration and intaodiiery, and t theme 
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REDUCTION OF CERTAIN SUPPOSED. FACULTIES, TO SIMPLE SUGGES- 
TION—IV. HABIT—ADVANTAGES DERIVED FROM THE ACCURATE. 
FERENCE OF THE PHENOMENA OF SUGGESTION TO LAWS W 
OPERATE ON THE TIME‘OF 'PHE SUGGESTION ONLY, IN THE 
TATION OF MECHANICAL 5 eas ‘oninnate OF ASSOCIATION—REFUTA' ION 
OF HARTLEY’S THEORY. | ’ 


GrNTLEMEN, we were engaged yesterday in considering and analyzing the 
complex phenomena, usually referred to a distmet intellectual faculty, which 
has been termed the. Power of Imagination or Fancy ; and ‘particularly, in 
tracing thé most important elements of these eomplex states, or successions 
of states of the mind, to that principle of. reeigh suggestion which has been 
the subject of our late examination, * 

The various analyses: into which we were led, in considering imagination, 
first, as it occurs wethout desire, in the short reveries of every hour, and 
afterwardsyas-it occurs in combination with desire, in-the intentional processes 

. of composition, were too-long:to admit of mitite reeapitulation ; and, I flatter 
. _ myself, that you do not need any recapitalation to bring their results at least, - 
| fully before you. ae 
~ "That in those short reveries which, intermingled as they are with our" per 
ceptions of actual things, and often giving their own colours to them, form so _ 
much of human happiness, and often too so much of human misery—imag 
nation, the producer of new forms, does not imply any new. or peculiar 
faculty distinguishable from common suggestion, was made, I hope, suffi- — 
ciently apparent ; and I trust you were equally convinced, that in the longest 
: process of intentional composition, the new combinations that arise to us 
2 as little capable of being directly willed ;—that they do not imply in us an 
wer of combining by our will various conceptions, or of banishing from ov 
nd, b id — our mere will, other conceptions which pig 


nce re very will to produce it ropid sant its actual pres 
bjéct of our will; so, what we call selection, cannot si si 


ere ‘will to exclude any image, by rendering it more. vied 
ted of our desire, would tend more effectually to retain it. But chery 

hat selection of which we speak, a feeling of the relation of certain | 
group, to one leading conception of a particular subject— 
probation of them, as in preference fit for our purpose, meeg: a 
| exclusive attention to them; or, in other words, a continued de- 
f tracing and developing and embodying, in the fittest language, the 
elations which these parts of the complex group are felt by us to 
‘the plan which we had primarily in view. The common en 
re, , of attention or desire, take om in this, as in every 0 er ins 


3, more prominent, so as to separate themselves, by 
. perce; from the fainter conceptions that fade more rap 
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d to us to harmonize in the wider group, 


us min together, as if we | d formed by our very will the direct com- 
bination, and exeluded ill those incongruous parts, which our 
will, if we had vainly attempted t the experiment, could have seryed 


It is thus, without any exertion of faculties, different in kind om os 
h are exercised in ‘thé humblest intellectual fanctions of vulgar life,— 
the mere capacity of simple suggestion, which, as long as the conception 
ny subject, or part of a subject remains,~+presents, in accordance with 
it, image after image, by the capacity’of feelings of relation in the perceived 
fitness or unfitness of certain images for a particular design,—by that primary * 
general desire, Which constituted, or’ gave birth to the design itself, and other 
more particular and subordinate desires, which form the chief elements of 
the varying process of attention to the varying images in the train of thought, 
—all those, miracles.of human art have arisen, which have not merely im- 
miottalized their authors, but which confer a sort of dignity,—and a dignity 
of no slight species, even on thosé who are capable merely of admiring them, 
-with an admiration that feels .tleir real excellence. Indeed, next to the 
‘glory of producing them, and perhaps, not inferior to if in Happiness, is the 
_ pleasure of being able thus to appreciate and admire. . . 
_ Simple as the faculties may be, however, which are.concerned in the com- 
_. plex process of imagination, to the fancy itself, by which these miracles ate 
_ produced, there are truly no limits,—not in external things, for these it can 
mingle at pleasuré,—not in the affections of tlie soul, for'these, in its spiritual 
creations, are as obedient td it as the mere forms of matter,—not even in 
infinity itself, for after it has conceived one infinity, it can still, in its specula- 
ons add to it another and another, as if what would be impossible in nature, 


ere possible in it.» : 


. « 
* a . 


: “ What wealth in souls, 
oe : That, scorning limit, or froni place or time, 
at Bold on creation’s confines walk and view. 
r * What was and is, and more than e’er shallbe, * 
+tigf Souls that can grasp whate’er the Almighty made, * 


And wander wild through things impossible.” 
ey egestas : Ae >. 
The conceptions which rise and mingle in our living picture: 
¢ derived, not merely from the various climes of the earth e 
ait, but from every part of the immensity of thé universe, give to our 
agination, if we consider it relatively to the objects of conception, a s 
yf virtual omnipresence, or a rapidity of passage almost as wo 
omnipresence itself. ‘'Tot virtutes accepimus, tot artes, animum 
says Seneca, “animum denique,:cui nihil non eodem quo intendit 
pervium est, sideribus, velociorem, quorum post multa secula futur 
antecedit.”* To the same purpose, but more quaintly, say 
French writer, comparing the velocity of qurthought with the > 
of material things. ‘ Whatever romiciey we may give to light, what 
that of my imagination? I wish to rise to the planet ager at the di 
of three hundred ‘millions of leagues from the earth. J am there. 1) 
ascend still higher, to the region of the fixed stars, at a distance from 

onger to be counted by. millions of leagues, but by milli 
_— * De Benefi wader (aie xxi ah 
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of millions. I have lréady passed over. all this’ immensity that intervenes. 
Would I explore the twelve famous constellations of the Zodiac? The Sim 
takes twelve months’ to journey through them. I have *already traversed 
them all, in less time than would have taken for me to pronounee their 
names,” ° of te ian Bila ' dist dolheo ton wiae 
Fil , , 


War @eeer 


" ‘ ‘ i 
Be $i « Adde quod in terris nihilest velociusilla, * 
.’ Et formas subit extemplo quascunque, loddsquey 
7 Nunc fera, nund volucris: nune prisce menia Rome, 
7 Nuneg petit Agyptum viridem, fontesque lateptes: is 
biguos Nill, tt Libye deserta peragrat. nad ‘cin 
Abdita nune terré ingreditur ; nunc proxima Soli * . y ' 
a Inter et errantes per columt volyitur ignes,” * ta? 1q 
ae” _. Et sola eternum videt indefessa Tonantem. TER LE . <s 
4 ‘ _ Proximaque assequitur, ceptisque apdacibus urget. 9 ee 
Quoque magis toto diversa a corpore fertur, ° 
Hoc magis immensas diversa a eorpore vires eT aS 
»  Explicat, ac victrix membrorum incedit, et ultro. . 


, .« » Ewolat ad superos, propmiisque purity alie.”* ia Fy dali iaaie 


P 


; Geerigns * ‘ ‘ ¢. ‘ : % 
‘The next class of phenomena to which, as in their thief circumstahcés, 
modes of the principles of Suggestion, 1 would direct your attention, are | : 
phenomena of Habit. . mm pointe!) a ‘. age. 
The effects of Aqbit aye, by Dr. Reid, ascribed to a peculiar ultimate 
principle of the mind ;, and though I flatter ‘myself, after the diseussions. 
which haye engaged us, you are not very likély to fall int thi errgt, Be mmay ; 
be proper to enter into some fuller, illustration and analysis of an influee ) 
which is unquestionably one of the mo t powerful in our mental constitt ud 
In treating of the secondary laws o suggestion, I before.consider d the 
effect of general habit, if it might so be termed, in modifying the suggestions 
of mere analogy. The habit which’ we are now to examine, however, is 
that in which the effects are not analogous merely, but strictly similar, in a_— 
tendency to the repetition, of the same actions. : 
The nature of habit may be considered: in two lights ; adit ‘thus produces 
a greater tendency, to certain actions, and as it occasions greater facility and 
excellence in-those particular Re i ee oa 


os * 


_ The first form ofits influence, then, which we have to consider, is that 
by which it renders us more prone to actions that have been frequently re- 
; od, melt hae ey Sit ais i 


ry 


. ash iaasite quent repetition of any action increases the tendency to it, all 
of you must have experienced in yourselves, in innumerable cases, of little 
importance, perhaps, but sufficiently indicative of the influence ; and there 


soil, out a few leaves amid balmy airs ‘and-odour's, but which’ burst 
~ out in all their luxuriance, only from a soil that is fed with conste nt pu- 


‘ _ * Heinsius de Contemptu Mortis, Lib. I. 


‘are never to be fulfilled. But how much more painful is it, to behold that 
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—not cold and insensible, and contented vice inet has nevet known any 
better feelings,—which we view with melancholy regret. It is virtue,2~at 
least what once was’ virtue,—that' has yielded progressively and silently to 
an influence scarcely perceived, till it has become the very thing,;which it 
abhorred. Nothing can be more just, than the picture of en sad. — ae 
described in the well known lines of Pope : \ ‘ 


- “Vice isa monster of so frightful mien, e 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen ; ; 
Yet, seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
"We first endure, then pity, then embrace.””* : 


Sa 
* | 
™ the toss progress of some insidious disease, which is seareely ae ) 


seu as it plays over that very bloom, which is not the freslinnds of health, ° 
but the flushing of approaching mortality, amid studies perhaps just opening 

into intellectual excellence, and hopes, and plans of generous ambition that i 
equally insidious, and far more desolating progress, with which guilty passion 
steals upon the heart,—when there is still ‘sufficient virtue to feel remorse, 
and to sigh @t the remembrance’ of pure? years, but not sufficient to throw 
off the guilt, which is felt to be oppressive, and*to return to that purity in 
which it would again, in its bitter moments,‘gladly take sltelter, if only it had 
euerey tovvanquish the almost" nresistible habits that wang ‘tear it back! 


2. 
4 
ed Gaines leadl to crimes, wid link « so straight, , . ) 


‘ What first was accident, at last.is fate ; ; 
i - , The unhappy Servant sinks into'a slave, + 
* And vittue’s ei sad stryggiings cannot save.” | Mallet. . 


“We must not conceive, eae that habit is powerful only in strengthen- 
ing what is xvit,—though it is this sort of operation which, of course, forcés 


_ itself more upon’our observation ‘and memory,—like the noontide darkness 


_ that connects them still. Al with. them is serenity ; the darkness and the 


of the tempest, that is remembered, when the calm, and the sunshine,'and 
the gentle shower are forgotten. There .can ‘be no question, that the same , , 
principle, which confirms “and aggravates what is evil, strengthens and che- 
rishes also what is good. ‘The: virtuous, deed, do not require the influence 
‘habitual benevolence.or devotion to force chetay as it were, to new acts. 
kindness to man, or to new sentiments of gratitude to God. But the 
empta ions, to which even virtue might sometimes -be in danger of yielding 
in the commencement of its delightful progress," become powerless and 
free from peril, when that ‘progress is more advanced. * There are spirits 
which, even on earth, are elevated above that little scene of mortal ambition, 
with which. their Gaieeclcu: wishes, for the sufferers there, are the single 


storm are beneath them. ‘They have only to look down, with generous 
sympathy, on those who have not yet risen: so high ;. and to look up, with Fe 
gratitude, to that Heaven'which is* above their head, and which is almost ' 
opening to receive them. ‘° he oR, 
To explain the influence of habit, in iricreasing the tendency to certain 

as, I must remark,—what I have already more than once repéated,— 

the suggesting influence which is usually expressed in the poets «sso~ 


*Essay on Man, Ep. IL. v. 217-220. 
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evation of ideas,—thouglf that very improper phrase would seem to Ijmit it 
to ‘our ideas or coneeptions only, and has unquestionably produced a mistaken 
belief of this partial operation of a general influence,—~is not limited to these 
more than to any other states of the mind, but occurs also with equal force 
in other feelings, which are not commonly termed ideas or conceptions ; 
i that our desizes, or other emotions, for example, may, like them, form a part 
_ of our trains of suggestion ; and that it is not more wonderful, therefore, that 
the states of the mind, which. constitute certain desires, after frequently suc- 
eeding certain perceptions, should, on the mere refieWal of the perceptions, 
_ recur once more, than that any one conception should follow, in this manner, 

As any‘other conception,—that the mere picture of a rose, for example, should 

_ Suggest its fragrance ; or that verses, which we have frequently read, should 

%  _ tise once more successively i in our memory, when the line which precedes 
‘’  * them has been ,epeated to’ us, or remembered by us. To him who’ has 
Jong yielded servilely to habits of intoxieation, the mere sight, or the mere 

. conception, of «he poisonous beverage,—to which he has devoted and sacri- 

-ficed his -health, and virtué, and happiness,—will induce, almost as if me- 
chanically, the series of mental affections, on which the worse than animal 
appetite, and the muscular motions necessary for gratifying it, depend. Per- 

haps, at the early period ‘of the growth of the passion, there was ljttle leve 

of the wine itself, the desite of which was rather a consequence of the plea- 

sures of gay conversation that accompanied the too frequent draught.” But 
whatever different pleasures may originally have accompanied it, the percep- 

tion of the wine and the draught itself were frequent parts of the complex 


process 3 ; and, therefore, those particular mental states, which constituted the — 


repeated volitions necessary for the ‘particular muscular movements; and it 

_ isnot wonderful, therefore, that all the parts of the process should be reviv- 
ed by the mere revival of a single | part. 

What is called the power of habit is thus suggestion, and nothing more. 


The sight of the wine before him has co-existed innumerable times with the — 


desire*of drinking it. The state of mind, therefore, which constitutes the 


perception, induces, by the common influence of suggestion, that other state — 


‘of mind which coristitutes the desire, and the desire all those other eeates or 
motions which have been its usual atfendants. 


This influence of habit, then,—in increasing the tendency to certain mo- 
tions,—is not very difficult of explanation, without the necessity of havi ps 


recourse to any principle-of the mind distinct from that on which a 
simple . suggestions depend. If feelings tend to induce other focliggitta in 
consequence of former proximity or co-existence, it would, indeed, be most 
wonderful if habitual tendencies" were not produced. But the tendency to 
certain actions is not merely increased, the action itself, i in cases of compli- 
cated ‘motion, becomes easier. as 

1 what manner is this increased ae to be explained? + 


y If any of you were to try, for the first time, any one of the “og ott 
feats of the circus,—vaulting, dancing on the rope, or some of the m 
difficult equestrian exercises,—there is very little reason to think a the 
individual, whatever general vigour and agility he might possess, would be 
successful-; and if he were so singularly fortunate as to perform the feat at 

_ all, there ean be no doubt that he would perform it with great labour, and 
comparative , awkwardness, A certain series of muscular contractions, ape, 


a 
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are best fitted for producing a certain series of attitudes ; and though we © 
may all have the muscles necessary for.these particular attitudes, and the 
power of producing in them the requisite contragtions, we have not,—-merely 
from the sight or conception of the particular attitude,—a knowledge either 
of the particular muscles that are to be moved, or of the particular degrees 
of motion that may be necessary. In our first attempts, accordingly,— 
thoagh we may produce a rude jmitation of the motion which we wish to 
imitate,—the imitation must still be a very rude one; because, in our ige rs 
rance of the particular muscles, and particular quaifftities of contracti 
contract muscles which ought to have remained at rest, and contract those 

which ought to be contracted only in a certain degree, in a degree either 
greater or less than this middle point. By frequent repetition, however, we 
gradually learn and remedy our mistakes; but we acquire this knowledge 

very slowly, beeause we are not acquainted with the particular parts of. our 
muscular frame, and with the particular state of the mind, necessary for | 
producing the motion of a single muscle separately from the others with — 
which it is combined. The most skilful anatomist, therefore, if he were to > 
venture to make his appearance upon a tight-rope, would be in as great: 
danger of falling as any of the mob, (who might gather around him, perhaps, 

in sufficient time at least to see him fall) would bein his situation; because, | 
though Ae knows the various muscles of his frame, and even might be capa- | 
ble of foretelling what motions of ¢ertain muscles would secure him in his 
perilous elevation, he yet is unacquainted with the separate states of mind 
that mjght instantly produce the desired limited motions of the desired mus- 
cles ; sce these precise states of mind never have been a part of his former 
consciousness. 

But though our-command over our separate muscles is not a command 
which we can exercise with instant skill, and though it is, and must be at all 
times, exercised by us blindly, without any accurate pereeption of the nice 
parts of the process that are going on within us at.our bidding, we do certainly 
acquire this gradual skill. In the long series of trials, we find what volitions 
have produced anseffect, that resembles most the model which we have in | 
view. At almost every repetition, either some muscle is left at rest, which ‘4 
was uselessly exerted before, or the degree of contraction of the same mus- 
cles is brought nearer and nearer to the desired point ; till, at length, having 
found the particular volitions which produce the desired effect, we repeat ! 
these frequently together; so that, on ‘the general principles of suggestion, | 
they arise together afterwards with little risk of the interference of any 

! 


awkward incongruous volition which might disturb them, and destroy the 

beauty of the graceful movements,—that seem now scarcely to require any . 
effort in the performer, but to be to him what the’ muscular motions neces- 
sary for-simple walking or running, are’ to us,—motions that, easy as they ‘ 


now seem to us all, were once learned: by us as slowly, and with as many ™ 
painful failures, as the more difficult species of motions which constitute 
their wonderful art, were learned in maturer life by the rope-dancer and the © a 
juggler. : fe 

: “The painfulness and labour of our first efforts, in such attempts, it mustbe = 
remembered, do not arise merely from our bringing t6o many muscles into Vie 
play, with the view of producing a certain definite effect ; but also, in a great 
measure, from the absolute necessity of bringing’ more into play than we in- 
tended, for the purpose of counteracting and remedying the evil occasioned ; 
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by former excess of motion. We José our halance, and «merely in conse- 
quence of this loss of exact equilibrium, we are obliged to perform certain 
other actions, not ‘direetly to execute the particular movement originally in- 
tended by us, but-simply to restore that equilibrium, without which it would 
be vain for us to attempt to execute . All this unnecessary labour,— 
which is a mere waste of strength, and a painful waste of it,-ris of course 
saved to us, when we have made sufficient progress to: be able at least to 
keep our balance ; and the desired motion thus becomes easien in two ways, 
both positively, by our flearer approximation to that exget ppintof epntraction 
‘which constitutes the perfect.attitude, and, negatively, by the ex@usion ef 
those motions which our own awkwardness had rendered unavoidable. 

We have seen, then, in what mariner, in conformity with that great princi- 
ple of the mind considered by us, the phenomena of, our habitual actions may 
be explained, both in the*increased tendency to such actions, and the in- 
. 


F creased facility of performing them. , tk ; 


a BI cannot quit the subject of our suggestions, without remarking the advan- 
tage which we derive from the accurate reference of these to the laws of 
mind, that operate at the time of the suggestion only, and not:to any previous 
mysterious union of the parts of the train,—in refuting the mechanical theo- 
ries of association, and. of thought and passion ing general, which, in some 
degree in all ages, but especially since the publication of the work of Dr. 
Hartley, have so unfortunately seduced philosophers from the proper pro- 
vince of intellectual analysis, to employ themselves in fanciful comparisons? 
the affections ‘of matter and mind, and at length to conceive that they had 
reduced all the phenomena of mind to corpuscular motions. ‘The very use 
of the term association has, unquestionably, in this-respect, been of material 
disadvantage ; and the opinion, which it seems to involve,-of the necessity of 
some connecting process, prior to suggestion, some co-existence of percep- 
tions, linked, as it were, together, by a common tie, has presented so many 
material analogies, that the mind which adopted it would very naturally be- 
come 2 ready to adopt that general materialism, whieh converts percep- 
tion and’passion, and the remembrances of these, into states of sensorial 
particles, more easily, produced, as more frequently produced before, in the 
same manner as a tree bends most readily in the direction in which it has 
most frequently yielded to the storm. Had the attention been fixed:less on 
the suggestions of grosser contiguity, than on the more refined suggestions of 
analogy or contrast, or on those which arise from the perception of objects 
seen for the first time,—the analogy of all the increased flexibilities of matter — 
would have been less apt to occur, or, at least, its influence would have been 
greatly lessened ; and the'readers. of many of those romances, which call 
themselves systems of intellectual philosophy, would have viewed, with asto- 

* x“ nishment, the hypotheses of sensorial motions, and currents of animal, spirits, 


» and furrows in the brain, and vibrations, and miniature vibyations, which false 
‘views of the mere time of association, in a connecting process of some sort 
prior to suggestion, have made them, in many cases, too ready to embrace. 

sae 
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It is chiefly in the Southern part of the island, that the hypothesis of Dr. _ 
‘ Hartley has met with followers ; and his followers have generally been extra- 
vagant admirers of his philosophical’ genius, which, I own, seems to me to be 

ery opposite to the genius of sound,philosophy. That there is considerable 
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acuteness, however, displayed in his work, and.that it contains some, success~ 
ful’ analyses of complex feelings; { am far fromdenying ; and, as intellectua 
science eonsists so much in the analysis of the coinplex phenomena of 
thought, its influenee, in this respect, has unquestionably been of service, in * 
promotiog that spirit of inquiry, which, inva science that presents no attyaction * 
to the senses, is so easily laid asleep, or, at least, so readily acquiesces, as if 
to justify its indolence, in .the authority of great names, and of all that is 
ancient in error, and venérable in absurdity. “But though the influence of 
his philosophy may have been of service in this respect, the advantage, which 
has} perhaps, flowed from it in this way, must have béen inconsiderable, compar- 
ed with the great‘evil; which has unquestionably flowed from it in another way, 
by: leading the!inquirer to acquiesce in remote apalogies, and to adopt explana- 


‘tlons*and arrangements of the phenomena of mind,—not as they agree with 


the actual phenomena,—but as they chance to agree with some supposed phe- 


terialismyas.a necessary consequence of his, theory. He does not say, t 
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fiomena of our material part. Dr Hartley, indeed, does not consider ma- ¢ 


the vibrations and vibratiuncles'of the medullary parts of the sensorium 
stitute the very sensations and passions, but merely that they are changes 
necessary to’every mental affection. Yet by adopting a supposed analogy 
ofa particular species of motion, as common to all the intellectual functions, 
and thus imposing the necessity of finding, or attempting to find, in every 
ease; Some exact correspondence of the mental phenomena, with the varieties 
and combinations of this particular species of motion, he has done as much 
to distraet the’ attention of the mtellectual, inquirer, as if he had made all the 
henomena to consist of this particular notion,—and without contending for 
aterialism, of even believing in materialism, has produced this belief in the 
minds of those twho have adopted his general .system, as: effectually as if he 
had himself believed and contended that the Soul is a cube, or a cone, or 
some*irrégular solid of many sides. + + sib 
‘oH swe admit—as' in sound: philosophy sit is impossible not to admit—the 
existeneé of ‘mind, asia substance not eubical, conieal, nor of many sides, 
regular or irregular, but one. and simple, different from matter, and 
by the affections of which it is susceptible, of existing in all those v 
‘states which constitute the whole. history.of our life,-as sentient, and intelli- 
gent, and moral beings,—though we must allow,.that its sense.of external 
things, and, perhaps, some of its other susceptibilities, require certain previous 
sensorial changes or affections, not for constituting its feelings, but merely for 
a ache them, as» any other cause gives occasion to any other 
ect ;—there is no reason for believing, that such changes of the material 


‘vorgans are necessary for every feeling or-affection of the mind, even as the 


mere occasions on which the ‘feelings arise.- Though we were to admit this 
necessity, however, without any reason for admitting it, and were to think 


ourselves obliged, therefore, to have recourse to some analogy of HN 


we must’ still rejeet the hypothesis of vibrations ;* since, of all the corporeal 
changes, that could be imagined, in the soft medullary matter of the brain 
and nerves, vibrations seem the least likely,—certainly, at» least, the worst 


fitted for marking accurately the nice distinctions of things. Indeed, ithas * 


always seemed to me peculiarly wonderful, that such’an hypothesis should 
have been formed by a physician, to whom the structure of the brain and its 
appendages must have heen familiar» Hf we wished to have a substance, 
that should damp and deaden every species of vibration, so as to prev 
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* ‘single vibration from being —— transmitted, it would not be very easy 
‘ — ‘to find one better suited for this purpose, than that soft pulpy matter which is 
» , supposed by Dr. Hartley to transmit with most exact fidelity, all the nicest 

' “divisions of infinitesimal vibratitmeles. | 6354 
Of the system of vibrations and vibratiuncles, which has now fallen into 
merited disrepute, evén with those who are inclined, in other respects, to 
hold in very high estimation the merits of Hartley, as an intellectual analyst, 
it is scarcely necessary to offer any-serious confutation. The very primary 
facts of association or suggestian on which the whole of his metaphysieal sys- 
tem is founded, have always appeared to me a sufficient confutatien of that 
very hypothesis which is adduced to explain them; and as these are bis 
favourite phenomena, on which he constantly insists, they may fairly be taken 
as the most suitable instances in which to examine the foree of the analogy’ 
ea whieh he wishes to establish. Though the sensorium, then, were allowed to 
be; in almost every circumstance, the very opposite of what it is—to be finely 
$ stic, and composed of chords, adapted in the best possible manner, fer the 
a differences of vibrations; and though varieties, in the mere times of 
vibration of the same strings, were allowed to be sufficient for explaining all 
the infinite diversities of sensation ; still the influence of that very association 
on which Hartley founds so much, would remaim wholly mexplained. We 
thay suppose, indeed, any two of these chords, from aceidental simultaneous 
impulse, to have vibrated together ; but this ean be no reason, even though 
the accidental concurrenee of vibration should have taken place ene thousand 
times at the same moment—that there ‘should be any greater tendency in 
the second chord than there was originally, to vibrate, without a repetition of 
the primary impulse, in consequence of the mere vibration of the first. If 
the chords, or series of vibratory particles still retain the same length and 


their vibrations, cannot make them harmonize more than at 


first. Association, therefore, or habit, on such an hypothesis, would not be 

necessary to account for phenomena which must have taken plaee equally 
‘ by the mere laws of harmonics, without association. If the sight of a pictur- 
ed rose recall to me its fragrance, or the fragrance of a rose in the dark, | 


recall to me its form and colour, it is a proof that the’ sensorial chords, of 
which the vibrations give rise to these conceptions, are of Such a length as to” 
harmonize, and to admit, therefore, of joint 'vibration from a single np 
But, in this case, it is surely unnecessary that both the sight and smell sho 
j »» ever have existed before. Though I had never seen a rose, the mere smell 
of one in the dark should “have brought before me instantly the form and 
‘ colour which I had nevér beheld, because it should instantly have. produced 
this particular corresponding vibration in the harmonizing strings; and, though 
I had never enjoyed its delightful fragrance,the mere pictwre of the flower, 
on paper or canvass, should have given me, in the very instant, by a similar 
, correspondence Of vibration, the knowledge of its odour. 
au this, it may perhaps be said, would be very true, if the vibrations, of 
np m sical physiologists speak, were meant in their common physi- 
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cal sense. But if they are not used in their common physical sense, what is 
it that they are intended to demote ? and 7 is not the precise difference 
pointed out? Nothing can be simpler than the meaning of the term wibra- 
tton—an alternate approach and retrocession of a series of particles; and if 
this particular species of motion be not meant, it is certainly most absurd. to 
employ the term, when avother term could have been adopted or invented 
without risk of error; or at least to employ it without stating what is distinctly 
méant by it, as different-fromthe other vibrations of which we are accustomed 
to speak. If it be not understood ip its usual meaning, and if.no ether mean- > 
ing be assigned to the term, the hypothesis; which expresses nothing that can 
be understood, has not even the scanty glory of being an hypothesis. The 
same phenomena might, with as much philosophie accuracy, be aseribed to 
arly other*fanciful term—-to the Entelecheia of Aristotle, or to the Abracada- 
bra of the Cabalists. Indeed, they might be ascribed to either of e 
nfagnificent words with greater accuracy, beeause, though the words might _ 
leave us as ignorant as before, they, at least, would not communieate to- 2 
any notion positiyely false. There is certainly very little nesemmblance of 
memory to an effervescence, yet. we might theorize ,as justly in ascribing. , 
® memory to an effervescence as to a vibration, if we be allowed to understand 
both terms in a sense ‘totally different from the ecommonvtse, without even © |” 
expressing what that different sense is; and if the followers of Hartley, in 
preferring vibratiuneles to little effervescences, profess to understand the term 
vibration as it is commonly understood, and to apply to the phenomena of : 
association the common laws of vibrating chords, they must previously under- . 
take ‘to show that the phenomena of musical chords, on which they found | 
their hypothesis, are the reverse of what they are known to be,—that strings 
of such a length and tension as to harmonize, are, not originally capable of 
receiving vibrations from the motions of.each other, but communicate their 
vibrations mutually only after they have repeatedly beew touched together— 9 
and that musical chords, of such’a length and’ tension as to’ be, absolutely 
discordant, acquire, notwithstanding, when frequently touched witha bow or 
the finger, a tendency to harmonize, dnd at length vibrate tog t the 
* mere toach of one of them. Then, indeed, when the tendetcies 


mena of suggestion might find some analogy in the phenomena of vibration ; 
but, knowing what we know of musical chords, it is impossible to bring their 
phenomena to bear, im the slightest degree, on the phenomena of association, d 
—unless, indeed, by convincing us, that, little as we know positively of the 
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ON THE INFLUENCE OF Rye ins SUGGESTIONS ON THE : INTEL: 
| UECTUAL AND MORAL ‘CHARACTER. ve 
GenTLemen; having now cniseavine to lay: belie you, and explain, as 
far as the lithited nature of these Lecturds allows, the »general’ phenomena 
which flow from’ the pfinciple of Sithple* Suggestion, I shall conclude. this. 
part of my*course, with some remarks on the Influence of Particular Associa-. 
tious on fle Intellectual and Moral Characters The speculation, -if. we had, 
leisure to enter Upon it fully, would be one of the most extensive and inte- 
et in the whole field of philosophic imquity. But so trany other sub-. 
a pee and our atfehtion; that a few ewe — are all whieh my. igh 
i 


sent permit. * + I Si - hy 
jese_renvarks, 1 use t ee term associations, for its ceidéeabiieg, 
breviy, as exptessive of the suggestions that arise from former «co-existence 
/suiccessions of feelings, with perfect confidence, that you ean.no longer be. 
any danger of attaching to it erroneous notions, as if itimplied some mys- 
teridus process Of tiniom of” the feelings, suggesting and suggested, or any 
other i intRlehee, ‘than that, which, at the moment -of suggestion, certain feel- 
igs lave, ‘as relative (our: proximate eoliige esse cr —_ to suggest 

| other Correlative feelings. 

Peta this tendency to mutual suggestion,’ “re Avni ‘Sait the relation of 
~ former proximity, there is nota single perception, or thought, or emogion of 
ian, and covsequently not an object-around shim, that is capable of acting. 
dn ‘his serfses, Which may not have: Nop i the whole future ;character 
b of} Sind by médifying, for ever after, in some greater or léss-degree, those 
~ comiples feelings of goéd and evil, by which his passions are excited. of aniz 
I and those conrplex Opinions of another sort, which his understanding 
‘vashly form from partial views of. the rhoment, or adopt as rashly from 
ac examination: The prin ate anki a most WA soi one, sin all 
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| work of an ancient natur ihe as various as natin herself, “tam varium — 
am natura ipsa.” It is not on their truth alone, that even the justest 
nions have depended for their support; for even truth itself may, relatively 
he individual, and is, relatively to all, in infancy, and to the greater num- 
akind for life—a prejudlice into which they are seduced by affection — 
, precisely if the same way, as, on so many other occasions, they 
iced into error. Could we look back upon the history of our 
ould | be necessary, in estimating the influence of dn opinion, to 0 consider 


« 
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as often the lips from-which it fell, as the certainty of opinion itself, or per- , 
haps even to take into account some accidental circumstance of pleasure or j 

: @ 
geod forttine, which dispelled for a moment our usual obstinacy. . We may 1 
have reasoned justly on a particular subject for life, because at some happy ) 
moment, raiith A , | 


‘ . 
, 


Perhaps Prosperity becalm’d our* breast; * 
Perhaps the wind just shifted from the Bast * * * 


. 


~ . ; q 
- T have already alluded to the influence of professional habits, in modifying ' 
the train of thought; and the observation of the still greater influence, whigh 
they exercise, in attaching undue inaportance’ to particular sets of dpinions, ; 
is pfobably as ancient, as the division of profdssions. .The sciences may, in { 
like manner, “be considered as speculatwe professions; and the exclusive 
student of any one of these, is liable to a. similar undue Preferonces goat ; : 
particular department of philosophy, which afforded the .truths, Hates, ned 
mished and delighted him in his entrance on the study,.or raised him we 
wards’ to distinction by discoveries of his gwn. We know our own inter te 
enjoyments ; but we have no mode of discovering the internal enjoyments ~ 
of others; and a study, therefore, on which we have nevér entered, unless. i 7 
ultimate utility be very apparent, presents ta our imaginationgeply the d wt 
culties that are to oppose us, which. are always more inne obvious ig 
gur’ thought, "than the pleasure to which these very di Sagive: rise. 
But the remembrance .of our own past studies, is the retaembranee. of. hati 
hours of delight ; and even the difficulties, whicli it brings,before us,.are = 
difficulties overcome. ‘The mere determination of the mindj-therefore, ing’  .- 
éarly youth, toa particular profession or speculative scienee,—though it may 

have ‘arisen from accidental circumstances,» or parental persuasion.only, and | 
not in the slightest degree fro y preference or impulse of genius-at'the. 
time, is thus sufficient, by the elements which it cannot fail to mingle invall © 9’ 


ourcomplex conceptions and desires, to impress for ever after. the intellectual 
character, and to bend it, perhaps, from that opposite: direction, into which 
it’would naturally have turned. It has been said, that Heaven, which gave 
gredt qualities only to a small number of ‘its favourites, gave wanity to all, as 
a full compensation 3 and the proud and ‘exclusive-preference, which attends 
any science or profession, hartful as it certainly~is, in ‘preventing just views, 
and impeding general acquirements, has at least, the advantage of. serving, in 
some measure; like this universal vanity, to comfort for the loss of that wider 
knowledge, which, in far the greater number of cases, must be altogether 
beyond attainment. ‘The geometer, who, on returning a tragedy of Racine,’ 
‘ which he had been requested to read, and which he had perused. accordingly 
with most faithful labour, asked with astonishment, » was i ec 
to demonstrate? and the arithmetician,, who, during the 
Garrick, in one of his most pathetic characters, emtployed, himself in count. 
ing the words and syllables which that great actor uttered, only did, in sma 
matters, what we are, every hour, in the habit of. doing, in affairs of1 
more serious importance. 609), oc 
-’ How much of what is commonly called genius;—or, at least, hoy 
of the secondary direction of genius, which marks its varieties, anc 
specific distinctive character,—depends on accidents of the slig 
that modify the general tendencies of suggestions by the peculia 
* His —Orig. | + Pope s Moral Essays, Ep. II. 
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which they give to certain trains of thought! I am aware, indeed, that, in 
cases of this sort, we may often err,—and that we probably err, to a certain 
extent, in the greater number of them,—in ascribing to the accident, those 
mental peculiarities, which existed before it unobserved, and which. would 
afterwards, as original tendencies, have developed themselves, in anv cir- 
cumstances in which the individual might have been placed; but the influ- 
ence of circumstances, though apt to be .magnified, is not on that account 
the less real; and though we may sometimes err, therefore, as to the parti- 
cular examples, we cannot err; as to the general influence itself. We are 
told, in the life ef Chatterton, that, in his early boyhood, he was reckoned 
of very Gull intéllect, till he ‘ fell in Jove,” as his mother expressed it, with 
the illuminated capitals of an old musical manuscript in French, from which 
she taught him his letters; and a black-letter Bible was the book from. which 
she’afierwards taught him to read. It is impossible to think of the subses 

uent history of this wonderful young man, without tracing a probable con- 
negion of those accidental circumstances, which could not fail to give a 
peculiar importance to certain conceptions, with the character of that. genius, 
which was afterwards to make grey-headed erudition bend before it, and 

astonish at léast alk those on whom it did not impose, . 

The illustpiousFrench naturalist Adanson, was in very early life distin= 
guished. by hhis*proficiency in classical studies. In his first years at college, 

obtained ‘the highest prizes in Greék and Latin poetry, on-which occasion 

‘was presented with the works of Pliny and Aristotle. The interest which 

such a circumstance could not fail-to give to the works of these ancient in- 

" quirers into nature, led him to pay so much attention to the subjects of which 

they treated, that, when he was scarcely thirteen years of age, he wrote some 

valuable fotes on the volumes that had been given to reward his studies of 
a different kind. 

‘Vaucanson, the celebrated mechanician,—who, in every thing which did 
not'relate to his art, showed so much stupidity, that it has been said of him, 
that he was as much a machine as any of the machines which he made,— 
happened, when a boy, to be long and frequently shut up in a room, in 
which there was nothing but a clock, which, therefore, as the only object of 
amusement, lie occupied himself with examining, so as at last to discover the 
connexion and uses of its parts ; and the construction of machines was after- 
wards his constant delight and occupation. I might refer to the biography 
of many other eminent men, for multitudes of similar incidents, that appear 
to correspond, with an exactness more than accidental, with the striking 
‘peculiarities of character afterwards displayed by them; and it is not easy to 
say, if we could ‘trace the progress of genius from its first impressions, how 
very few circumstances, of litte apparent moment, might have been suffi- 
cient,—by the new suggestions to which they would have given rise, and the 
new complex feelings produced,—to change the general tendencies that 


were afterwards to mark it with its specific character. 5 


Indeed, since all the advantages .of scientific and elegant education must, 
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If the ects wigs and consequent complex feelings, which we derive 
from the accidental impression of external things, or which we form to our- 
selves by our exclusive studies and occupations, have a powerful influence 
on our intellectual character, those which are transmitted to us, from other 
minds, are not less powerful. We continue to think and feel, as our,ances- 
tors have thouglit and felt; so true, in innumerable cases, is the observation, 
that ‘men make up their principles by .inheritance, and defend them, as 
they would their estates, because they are born heirs to them.” It has been 
justly said, that it is difficult to-regard that as an evil which has been long 
done, and that there are many great and excellent things, which we never ) 
think of domg, merely becayse no one has done them béfore us. This sub- 
jeetion of the soul to former usage, till roused by circumstances of more 1 
than common energy, is like the snertia that retains bodies in the statein 
which they happen to be, till some foreign force operate, to suspend their 
motion or their rest. And it is well, upon tle whole, that, in the great A, 
concerns of life, those which relate, not to speculative science, but: to the & 
direct happiness of nations,——this intellectual inertia subsists. ‘The difficulty ; 
ef moving the multitude, though it may. often be the unfortunate cause of i 
preventing benefits which they might readily receive, still has the important | 
advantage of allowing time for reflection, before their force, which is caval , 
wresistible for their self-destruction as for their preservation, could be turne ot 
to operate greatly to their own prejudice. The restless passions of the indi- 
vidual innovator, man, thus find an adequate check in the general principles 
of mankind. ‘The same power who has balanced -the causes of action and 
repose in the material world, has mingled them, with equal skill, in the intel- 
lectual ; and, in the one as much as in the other, the very irregularities that 4 
seem, at first sight, to lead to the destructiom of that beautiful system of 
which they are a part, are found to have in themselves the ‘cause, that leads 
them again, from apparent confusion, into harmony. and order. Sage 
But though, in affairs which concern immediately the peace and happ-e# = 
ness of society, it is of importance, that theré should be, in those who lead, # 
and, still more, in those who follow, some considerable obstinacy of attachment ‘ 
to ancient usage,—this does not apply to the speculative sciences, in which 
error does not extend in its consequences beyond the self-illusion of those $ 
who embrace it. Yet, the history of science, for a long series of ages,—if 
the science of those ages can Ve said to afford a subject of history,—exhibits 
a devotion to ancient opinion more obstinately zealous, than that which marks 
the contemporary narrative of domestic usages or political events. To im- ; 
prove, in some respects, the happiness of a nation,—though it was indeed a ; 
difficult, and perilous, and rare attempt,—was. not absolutely impious. But | 
what a spectacle of more hopeless slavery is presented to usin those long = 
ages of the despotism of authority, when Aristotle was every thing, and = 
eason nothing,—and when the crime of daring to be, wiser, was the worst 
species of treason, and’ almost of impiety,—though it must be owned, that 
this rebellion, against the right divine of authority, was nota guilt of very. 
frequent occurrence. | ‘ie : ¢ ; 
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“’With ensigns wide unfurl’d * + « 
She rode, triumphant, o’er the vanquish’d word, 4 
Fierce nations owned her unresisted might ; ad 
mea) ©. And all was ignoranee; and all wasnight.” ar 
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it is at least as melancholy, as it is ludicrous, to read deeree, which 
was passed, so late as the year 1624, by the Parliament of Paris, in favour 
of the doctrines of Aristotle, in consequence of the fashness of three unfor- 
tunate philosophers, who were accused of the ventured on Certain theses, 
that implied a want of due'respect for bis sovereign infallibility. In this, all 
persons were préhibited, under pain of death, (dpeihe de la vie) from hold- 
ing-or teaching any maxim against the ancient and approved authors, (con- 
tre les anctens auteurs et approuvés.) In this truly memorable ediet, the 
Parliament seem to have ‘taken for their model the tetters patent, as they 
were termed, which about a century before, had been issued against Peter 
Ramus by Francis the First,—a sovereign who, for the patronage which he 
gave to literature, obtained the name of protector of letters; but who, as hes 
‘been truly said, was far from being the protector of reason. Yet this pro+ 
‘clamation, which condemns the writings of Ramus for the enormous guilt 
of an attempted improveméft in dialecties, and:which prohibits him, “ under 
pain of‘corporal punishment, from uttering any more sldiderous inivectives 
against Aristotle, and other ancient authors received and approved,” pro+ 
fesses,-in its preamble, to have been issued by the monarch from his great 
desire for the progress of science and: sound literature in France.” This 
philosophy of Aristotle, so dear to our kings, and to our ancient parliaments,” 
says D’Alembert, “did not always enjoy the same gracious favour with thenr, 
evén in times of superstition and ignorancé. It is true, that the reasons for 
which it was sometimes proscribed were very wortliy of the period. Jn the 
early part of the thirteenth century, the works of this philosopher were burnt 
at Paris, and prohibited, :-wnder pain of excommunication, from being read 
or preserved, ‘because they gave occasion to new heresies.’ It thus appears,” 
lie continues, “ that there is really no sort of folly into which the philosophy 
‘of Aristotle has not led our good ancestors.” re ni 
_ Such is the sway of long-established veneration over, our judgment, even 
in the province of severer science. The influence which the authority of 
antiquity exercises over our ¢dste, is not less remarkable. ‘* What beauty,” 
it has been said, “ would’ not’ think herself happy, if she could inspire her 
love¥ with a passion as’ lively and tender as that with which an ancient Greek 
or Roman inspirés his respectful commentator ” «We laugh at the absurdity 
of Dacier, one of those mo&t adoring commentators, who, in comparing the 
excellence of ‘Homer and Virgil, could seriously say, that the poetry of the 
‘one was @ thousand years more beautiful than the poetry of the other; and 
yet, in the judments which we are in the habit of forming, or, at least, of 


‘passively adopting, there is often no small portion -of this.chronological esti- 


mation. ‘The prejudice for antiquity is’ itself very ancient, says La Motte; 
and it is amusing, at the distanee of so many hundred years, to find the sante _ 
complaint of undue partiality to the writers of other ages, brought forward — 

‘against their contemporaries by those authors, whom we are now disposed ° 

consider as too highly estimated ‘by our own contemporaries on that very 
account. fioe a" er a. 

_ How many are there, who willingly join in expressing veneation for works, 
which they would think it a heavy burthen to read from beginning to end ! 
Indeed, this vety circumstanee, when the: fame of an author has been well 
established, rather adds to his féputation than diminishes it; because the 
languor of a work, of course, cannot be felt by those who never take the 
trouble of perusing it, and its imperfections are not criticised, as they other- 
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wise W be, + pe they must» be’ remarked before they can be pointed 
out, while the more striking ‘beauties, which have’ become traditionary in 
“quotation, are continually presented to the mind: There is much truth, 
therefore, in the principle, ere injustice, there may be in the application 
‘of the sarcasin of Voltaire, on the Italian poet Dante, that his reputation will 
now continually be growing greater and greater,—because there’ is now no- 
body who reads him.” ’ 
‘It is not’merely the prejudice of axthority, however, whieh leads esi taste 
to form disproportionate judgments. It is governed ‘by the same accidental 
associations Of every-kind, of which I have already spoken, as giving a spe- 
cific direction to genius. Jt iS pot easy to*say, how mach thé simple tale 
and ballad of our “infancy, or-innutherable other ciréumstances still less im- 
portant of our early lif, may have tended: to modify our general sense of 
‘the beautiful, as it is displayed even ithe most splendid of those works of 
genius which fix our maturer idmiration. But'as this part of tay sul ject: is 
‘again to come Before-us, I shall not dwell on it any loriger at present. 
It is not in particular details, however; like those” jeMelt have Badin now 
submitted to you, that the influéice of assotietion on the: inteHee nual charac- 
* ter is best displayed. It is in’taking the aggregate of all the circumstances, 


+ Peysteal and moral, in the: ‘climate, and branters; and institutions of a people. - 
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ma sf “ee TP te and G in 1 their v jails, kee ap, = * ee 
Command the waves Gai tame the unw ling deep : ° Nacsuaranalas. 
oA Heré Force, and hardy déeds of Blood prevail'y 4 7 
’ There’ languid Pleasure sighs in every gale.” xy 
’ 


“The charatter and turn, of thought, | which ‘we attach,” in imagination to 
‘the satrap of a Persian. court, to a.citizen of Athens, and to a rude inhabitant 
) ancient, Sarmatia, areas ‘distinét as the names which we affix to their 
countries.. I need not enter into the detail’ of cireumstan es which may e 
supposed to have concurred i in the aa of éach Of thesé distinct! cha 
facters. ‘It will be. sufficient to take, the Athenian for an example, and to 
think, of the circumstances in ‘which he ‘was ‘placed. fl borrow, a description 
_ of these from an eloquent _ French writer. 

“ Among the: -Gréeks, wherever the eyes were cast, there monuments of 

glory were to be found. The streets, the temples, the galleries, the porti- 
cos, all gave lessons to the citizens. Every where “the i recognised 
the images:of its great men ; and beneath the purest sky, in the mést beau- 
‘tiful fields, amid groves'and sacred forests, and the most brilliant festivals of a 
splendid religion—surrounded with a crowd of artists, and orators, ‘and 
poets, who all painted, or modelled, or celebrated, or sang their compatriot 
heroes, marching as it were to the enchanting aonna of oetry and music, 
that were abimated with the same spirit, —the ra victorious and free, 
saw, and felt, and | breathed nothing but the intoxication of glory and im- 

_ mortality.” 


. 3 
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* <i flourish’d Greece, and aie a race of? men, 
As Gods by conscious future times adored ; 

In whom each virtue wore a smiling air, 

5 - Each science shed o’er life a friendly light, 

; Each art was, nature.”’} 


* Gray on the Alliance of Education of Government, v. 42—45. 
+ Thomas. ° 
Thompson’s Liberty, Part If. v. 175—179. ° 
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How admirably does the eloquent writer, from whom I have just quoted, — 
express pags. effect ef a popular constitution, in giving animation to — 
the efforts of the orator ;—and if oratory were all, which rendered a people 
happy, and not rather those equal laws, and calm security, which render 
oratory almost useless, how enviable wonld be that’state of manners which 
he pictures ! : ra ' : 

“Jn the ancient republies,” he observes, * eloquence made a part of the 
constitution. It was i which enacted and ,abolished laws, which ordered 
war, which caused armies to march, which led on the citizens to fields 
of battle, and consecrated their ashes, when they perished im the Combat. 
It was it which from the tribune kept watch against tyrants, and brought — 
from afar to the ears of the citizens the sound of the chains which were — 
menacing them. In republics, eloquence was a sort of spectacle. Whole ; 
days were spent by.the people, in listening to their orators,—as if the ne- 
cessity of feeling some emotion were an appetite of their very nature. The 
republican orator, therefore, was not a mere measurer of words, for the 
amusement of a cirele, or a small society. He was 4 man, to whom Nature 
had given an smevitable empire. He was the defender of a nation,—its sove- 
reign,—its masters It was he, who made the enemies of his country tremble. — 
Philip, who could not subdue Greece as long as Demosthenes breathed,— — 
Philip, who at Cheronea had conquered an army of Athenians, but who had — 
not conquered Athens, while Demosthenes was one of its citizens—that this — 

* Demosthenes, so terrible to him, might be given up, offered a city in ex- 
change. He gave twenty thousand of his subjects, to purchase such an — 
enemy.” 8 oa 

“Oratori clamore plausque opus est, et velit quodam theatro; qualia 

tidie antiquis oratoribus contingebant ; cum tot pariter ac tam nobiliter 
aia coartarint ; cum clientele quoque, et tribls, et municipiorum legationes, 
ac partes Italie, periclitantibus assisterent ; cum, in plerisque judiciis crede- 

_ret populus Rorhanus, sua interesse, quod judicaretur.” 

In situations like these, who can doubt of the powerful influence, which — 
the concurrence of so many vivid perceptions and emotions, must have had, 
in directing the associations, and, in a great measure, the whole intellectual — 
and moral character of the young minds that witnessed and partook of this 
general enthusiasm ?——an enthusiasm that never can be felt in those happier — 
constitutions, in which the fortunes of individuals, and the tranquillity and 
the very existence of a state, are not left to the caprice of momentary pas- — 
sion. ‘ Nec tanti Reipublice Gracchorum eloquentia fuit, ut pateretur et — 


leges.” | Lampe fini 


' 4 

Of the influence of association on the moral character of man, the whole | 
history of our race, when we compare the vices and virtues of ages and na- 
tions with each other, is but one continued though varied display. We — 
speak of the prevailing manners and dispositions, not merely of savage and 
civilized life in their extremes, but of progressive stages of barbarism and 
civilization, with terms of distinction, almost as clear and definite, as when we 
speak of the changes which youth and age produce in the same individual ; _ 
not that we believe men in these different stages of society to be born with — 
_ different natural propensities, which expand themselves into the diversities 
afterwards observed, but because there appears to us to be a sufficient source 
of all these diversities in the circumstances in which man is placed—in the 
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elementary ideas and feelings which opposite states of society afford, for those 
intimaté, and perhaps indissoluble complexities of thought and passion, that 
are beguin in infancy, and continually multiplied in the progress of life: * To 
bring together; i one spec the inlvabitants of the wild, of the ‘rude vil- 
lage, and of the lots would be to preserit so many living mort- 
ments of the domi of ‘that principle which has beer the subject of ov 

investigation: e.6 GRE oe : ’ + id 
When we descend, front the diversities of national character, to the details 
of private life; we fmd the elements of the power’ which produced those’ great 
results. {It has been’ said, that the example, which’it is most easy to follow, 
is that of happiness ; arid the Happiness, which is constantly before us, is tha. 
to which our early wishes may be expected to turn.’ We readily acquire, 
therefore, the desites and passions of those who surround us from our birth ; 
because we consider: that as happiness, which they consider as happiness. 
‘There may be vice ‘in this indeed, and viee, wliich in: other circumstances, 
we: should readily have perceived ;“but it is the vice of those who have're- 
lieved our earliest wants, and whose caresses and soothings, long before we 
were able to make any nice discriminations, have produced that feelihg of 
love, which commends to us every thing that forms a part of the unanalyzed 
‘remembrarice of our parents and friends. ‘Even if fore advanced life, it is 
not easy to love a guilty person, and to féel the same abhorrence of guilt; 
though*vice and virttie have been previously distinguished in our thought with 
accuracy :—and therefore, in periods of savage or dissolute mantiers, and At 
an age, wher the ideas of virtue and vice are obscure, and’ no analysis has 
yet been made of complex emotions, it is not wonderful that the éhild, whose 
parents are, perhaps, his only objects of love, should teseible them ‘still more 
in disposition than in countenance. © ‘ % On 4 o 


, 
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< “ Here vice begins then: At the gate of life, 
‘ ee Ere the young multitude to diverse roads. . , Bing 


art, like fond pilgrinis on a journey unknown, 
Gis Fancy, “dade dhchintiese’ and th Bache 

; With kind maternal looks, presents het bowl, 

a : » A potent beverage. Heedless they comply: © . 
‘ Till the whole soul, from that mysterious dra 
Js tinged, and every transient thought imbibes 

«©» Of gladness or disgust, désire or fear, ~ te 

One home-bred colour.’*, 


®, ' 


It would, indeed, be too much to say, that the virtues of, their offspring are 
comprehended in the virtues. of the parents, as the embryo blossom in the 
seed from which it is to spring; but at least, it may be truly said,»that the 
parental virtues are not more,a source.of happiness to the.child, than tliey are 
a source of moral inspiration ; and that the most heroic benevolence of him, 
to whose glory every voice is joining in homage, may often be nothing more 
than the developement of that humbler virtue, which smiled upon his infancy, 
—and which listens to the praise with a joy that is altogether unconscious of 
the merit which it might claim. ia oe al 
When the passion of -ambition begins to operate, the principle whic 
are considering acquires more than double energy. Each individual is then 
yerned, not merely by his, own associations, but by the whole associations 
individuals surrounding.him, that seem to be transferred, as it were, to 
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st. He seeks distinction,—and he seeks that species of distinetion 

‘to make hini honourable in their eyes. He is guided, therefore, by 
views of good, which have been the gradual growth, in the nation, of cir- 
cumstances, that might perhaps never have —* him personally, and he 
acts, accordingly, not as he would have acted, but as it is the fashion of the 


» time to act. o be informed of the circumstances which, among the leading 


orders of society, are reckoned glorious or disgraceful, would be to know, 
with almost accurate foresight, the national character of the generation that is 
merely rising into life ; if it were not for those occasional suddén revolutions 
ob anne produced by the shock of great political events, or the ‘energies 
of some extraordinary mind; though, even then, the associating principle, in 
changing its direction, is far from losing* any part of its efficacy. More than 
half of the excessive austerity of manners, in the time of Cromwell, was pro- — 
duced by the same passion, which, after the restoration of Charles, produced — 
perhaps an equal proportion of the dissipation and general profligacy of that 
licentious and disgraceful reign. A very few words of ridicule, if they have 
become fashionable, may render virtue more than a man of ordinary timidity 
can venture to profess or practise ; and the evil which hypocrisy has done in 
the world, has not arisen so much from the distrust which it has produced — 
of the appearances of morality, as from the opportunity which it has afforded — 
to the profligate of fixing that name on the real sanctity of virtue and religion, — 
and of thus terrifying the inconsiderate into a display of vices which other- 
wise they would have hated, aud blushed to embrace. wed 
What irresistible effect, in the rejection of opinions, has been produced by — 
the terms of contempt that. have been affixed to them, sometimes from acei- 
dental circumstances, .and still more frequently from intentional malice,—and — 
which have continued, ever after, to associate with the opinions an ignominy 
which did not belong to them! ‘The most powerful of all persecution bas 
often been not the axe and the faggot, but the mere invention of a name. 
To this sort of persecution all our passions lend themselvés readily, because, — 
though we may be quite unable to understand the distinctions which have given 
rise to opposite names, and though often there may be no real distinction 
beyond the name itself, we are all capable of understanding, that a name 
which does not include our own sect or party, implies an opposition to us, of 
some kind or other; and we have all vanity enough to feel sueh a difference 
of sentiment,—though it may be on subjects which neither we nor our oppo- 
nents comprehend,—to be an implied accusation of error, and therefore an 
insult to the dignity of our own opinion. In the history of ecclesiastical and 
‘civil affairs, what crowds of heretics and political partisans do we find whom 
the charige of a few letters of the alphabet would’ have converted into friends, 
or have Prersed their animosities; and many Homoousians, and Homoiousi-— 
ans, and Tories and Whigs, have reciprocally hated each other, who, but 
for the invention of the names, would never have known that they differed ! 
Tt would be but a small evil, if the vices of the great’ were confined to that 
splendid “circle which they fill. But bow difficult is it for those who are 
dazzled with that splendour, and who associate it with every ee it 
surrounds, to think that the Vices of the great are vices. 
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“© The broad corfuptive plague 
~ Breathes from the eity to the farthest hut, 
That sits serene within the forest shade.” Sree, 
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“The obscure citizen,” says Massillon, “in imitating the li 
the great, thinks that he stamps on his passions the seal of dig 
‘ty ; and thus vanity alone is sufficient to perpetuate disorder, whi 
would soon have passed away in weariness and disgust. Those. 
from you,” says that eloquent prelate, addressing the great, “ those who live 
in the remotest provinces, preserve at least some remains of thei ancient 
simplicity, “They live in happy ignotance of the greater number of those 
abuses which your example has converted into laws. But the nearer the 
country approaches you, the more does morality suffer; innocence grows 
less pure, excesses more common ; and the mere knowledge of your man- 


ners and usages, is thus the chief crime of which the people can be guilty.” . 


‘The Stoics, who were sufficiently aware of the influence of this principle 
onour moral character, seem, if,I rightly understand many parts of their 
works, particularly those of Marcus Aurelius, to have supposed. that we have 

e power of managing the combinations of our ideas with each other, in 
some measure at our will, and of thus indirectly guiding our subsequent 
moral preferences. It.is this, I ecnceive, which forms that xgit«K via dsi 
gavrasicv, on which they found so much for the regulation of our lives. 
But in whatever mode the regulation of these gavracia: may take place, it is 
evident that the sway which they exercise is one of no limited extent :— * 


“ For Action treads the path 
In which Opinion says he follows good, 
Or flies from evil; and Opinion gives 
Report of good } evil, as the scene 
Was drawn by Fancy, lovely or deformed. 
Is there a man, who, at the sound of death, 
Sces ghastly shapes of tetrors, conjured up 


"And black before him noaght but death-bed groans ron 
i he And fearful prayers, and piunging from the brml : 
‘ Of light and being down the gloomy air 53 


An unknown depth ?—4Alas in such a mind, : 
If no bright forms of excellence attend 
The image of his country ; nor the pomp 
Of sacred senates, nor the guardian voice » 
Of justice on her throne, nor aught that wakes 
‘The conscious bosom, with a patriot’s flame,— m 
\ What hand can snatch.the dreamer from the toils* 
_ Which Fancy and Opinion thus conspire . 
o \ To twine around his heart ?—Or who shall hush . 
; Their clamour, when they tell him, that to die, 
To risk those horrors is a direr curse, 
Than basest'life can bring ?—Though Love, with prayers 
Most tender, with A filiction’s sacred tears, 35 
Beseech his aid,—though Gratitude and Faith 
: Condemn oe step which loiters ;—yet let none . 
; Make answer for him, that, ifany frown 
Of danger thwart his path, he will not stay. 
Content,—and be a wretch to be secure.”+ 


_In the remarks which have now been made, on the influence of peculiar 
sepetions of the suggesting principle on the moral and intellectual character, 
ve have seen 

put y 


it, in many instances, producing an effect decidedly injurious. 


er, which in some cases combines false and discoydani ideas, so 


DOV 
*Then what hand 

Can snatch this dreamer from the fatal toils.—Orig. 

of Imagination, B. III. vy. 23+-27.—v. 31—41, and Second Form of the Poem, 
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* lo ‘is ‘hothing*more than the art of skilfully guiding this natural progress, so a8 to 
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™ ‘ - ON THE PHENOMENA» ' 
vert the judgment: and’ ihe heart,-is not less ready to form 
of a nobler ‘kind ; dnd it is consolatory to: think,'that’as error is 


that progress in'wisdom and vittue which is the splendid destiny 
. There is an education of man contiaually going: forward intlie 
“whole system of things around him’; and what is commonly termed eduodijon, 


“form the intellectual and thoral combinations in which wisdom ‘and virttie 
"Consist. The influence of this, indeed, may seém to perish with: the indi- 
yidtal; but when the world is deprived of those who have shed ow ita 

as'they have jotrneyed along it in their path to heaven, it does’ not lese ail 
with which they have adorned and. blessed it. Their wisdom,~asit spreads 
‘from ‘agé to age, rhay be continually awakening some genius that would have 
‘Stuibered but for them, and thus indirectly opening’ diseoveriés, that, but for 
‘them, never would have been revealed ‘to' man; their virtue; by the-moral — 
‘influence which jit has gradually propagated from: -breast to bréast,»may still 
“Continue to relieve misery, and’ confer happiness, when generations after gene- 
Fations shall, like themsélves,"have passed away.» eo 
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.LECTURE XLY. 


ON THE PHENOMENA OF RELATIVE SUGGESTION.—ARRANGEMENT OF 
THEM UNDER THE TWO ORDERS OF CO-EXISTENCE. AND SUCCESSION. 
—SPECIES OF FEELINGS BELONGING TO THE FIRST ORDER. 


In treating of our intellectual states of mind in general, as one great divi- 
sion of the class of its internal affections, which arise without the necessary 
presence of any external cause, from certain previous states. or affections of 
the mind itself,sI subdivided this'very important tribe of our feelings.into two 
orders—those of simple suggestion, and of relative suggestion—the one com- — 
prehending all our conceptions and. other feelings of the past—the other all 
our feelings.of relation: I have already discussed, as. fully as our narrow — 
limits will:admit, the former of these orders—pointing out to you, at the same — 
time, the inaccuracy’ or imperfection of the analyses which have led philoso- 
phers to rank, under distinct intellectual powers, phenomena that appear, on 
minuter analysis, not to-differ in-any respect from.the eommon phenomena — 
of simple suggestion. After this full discussion of one order of our intellec- 
tual states of mind, I now proceed to the consideration of the order which _ 
remains, RE BE BE RRS SESR OR OUR BOG ee 

Of the feelings which arise without any direct external éalusé, and whieb 
Ihave, therefore, denominated intérnal states or affections of the 

“there aré’inahy then, 2$ we have seen, which arise simply in’ § 
the floating imagery of our thought, without involving any notion « 
tion of the preceding phject .or feelings, to. each other. ‘T 
considered by us, are What I have. termed the phenomena.of s 
tion. But there is an extensive order of our feelings which 
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notion of relation, and which consist, indeed, in the mere per 
relation of some sort. . To these feelings of mere relation, as ar F 
from the previous states of mind which suggest them, I have given the ‘name F 
of relative suggestions—meaning by thisiterm yery nearly what is meant by, 


the term comparison, when, the will or jntention which comparison seems ** _ 
necessarily to imply, but which is far from necessary to the suggestions ‘of ‘ j 


relation,,is excluded ; or what is meant at least in the more important rela- a 
tions by the term judgment—if not used, as the term judgment often i§,im 
vague popular language, to denote the understanding, or mental functions, in e 7 
general ; and if not confined, as it usually is in books of logic, to the feeling 


of relation in a simple proposition, but extended to all the feelings.of relation, 
dn the series of propositions which constitute reasoning, since these are, in 
truth, only a series of feelings of the same class as that, which is involved, in 
every simple proposition, Whether the relation be of two, or of many ex: * 
ternal objects,.or of two or many affections.of the mind, the feeling of this 
relation, arising in consequence of certain preceding states of ming,.js what I 
term. a relative suggestion ;, that phrase being the simplest which it ig possible a 
to employ, for expressing, without, any theory,:the mere fact of. the rise of 
certain feelings of relation} after certain other feelings which precede them; 
and therefore, as involving no, particular theory, and simply expressive of an 
undoubted fact, being, I conceive, the fittest phrase ;, because the least liable’ i 
to those erroneous conceptions, from which it@is, so difficult to escape, évenin 
the technieal phraseology of science. ste seal 

That the feelings of relation are states of the mind essentially different 
from. our simple perceptions, or eonceptions of the objects, that seem tous * 
related, or from the combinations which we form of these, .in the complex a 
groupings of, our fancy; in short, that they are not what Condillac terms = 
transformed sensations, 1 proved in a former, Lecture, when I combated the , 
excessivé simplification, of that ingenious, but not very-accurate philosopher, 
There is an original tendency,or.susceptibility of the mind, by which, on 
perceiving together different objects, we are instantly, without the intervention 
of any other mental process, sensible of their relation in certain respects, as 
truly as there is an original tendency or susceptibility of the mind, by which, * 
when external objects are present and have produced a certain ,affection o 
our sensorial organ, we are instantly affected, with the.primary elementary 
feelings of perception ; and, I may add, that, as. our sensatigns. or, perceptions ; 
are of various. species, so,are there various.species of relations;—the num- ‘ 
ber of relations, indeed, even of external things, being almost infinite, while, 
the number of perceptions is, necessarily, fae by that of the objects whi 
have the power-of producing some affection of our organs of sensation, , . . 

The more numerous these relations,may be, however, the more. necessay ° 
.. does some arrangement.of them become. Let us now proceed, then, to fie . 
- consideration of some order, according to which their varieties may be ar- , 
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my Lectures on the objects of physical inquiry, in the early par’ of the 
llustrated yery fully the division, which I made of these obects, as 

space or tyme; or, in other, words, as co-existing or suocestve our 

the one-case, having regard to the elementary. composit)n of ex- ” 

3; in the other case, to their sequences, as causes ad 


ng ad effects ; 
nd in mind, in like manner, -having.regard in.the one. case, to-he analysis 
. yo 
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q . ON THE RELATIVE FEELINGS BELONGING 


‘ i complex feelings ; in the other, to the mere order of succéssion of our 
eelings of every kind, considered as mental’ phenomena. ‘The same great 
line of distinction appears ,to me to’ be the most precise which can be em- 
«ployed in classing our felations. ‘They are the relations either of external 
objects, or of the feelings of our mind, considered without reference fo time, 
as co-existing ; or considered with reference to'time, as successive. To take 
an example of each kind, 1 feel that the one half of four is to twelve, as 
twelve to seventy-two; and I feel this, merely by considering ‘the numbers 
ogether, without any regard to time. - No notion of change or sutéession is 
involved in it, ‘The relation was, and is, and will for ever be the same, as 
often as the numbers may be distinetly conceived and compared. I think of 
summer, | consider the warmth of its sky, and the profusion of flowers that 
seem crowding to the surface of the earth, as if hastening to meet ahd enjoy 
the temporary sunshine. I think of the cold of winter, and of our flowerléss 
fields and frozen rivulets ; and the warmth and the cold of the different sea- 
- sons, I regard as the causes of the different appearances. In this case, as in 
the former, I feel a relation ; but it is a relationsof ‘ante¢edence and conse- 
po wwien to which the notion of time, or change, or succession, is so ‘essential, 
at without it the relation could not be felt. * 
_ It is not wonderful, indeed, that the classes of relations should be found to 
correspond with the objects of physical inquiry sinee the results of all physi- 
eal inquiry must consist i snowledge of these relations. ‘To see many 
objects,—or I may say even—to see all the objects in nature, and all the 
elements of every object—and to remember these distinctly as individuals, 
“without regard to their mutual relations, either in spacé or time—would not 
be to have.science. To have what can be called science is to know these 
objects, as co-existing ‘in space, or as successive in time,—as involving cer- 


_ © tain proportions, ‘or proximities, or resemblatices, or Certain: aptitudes to 


a. 


‘se 


precede or follow. Without that susceptibility of the mind, by which it has 
the feeling of relation, our consciousness would be as truly limited, to a 
single point, as our body would become, were it possible to fetter it té a 
single atom. The feeling. of the present moment would be every thing, — 
and all beside, from the infinitely great to the infinitely little, would be as — 
nothing.’ We could not know the existence Of our ‘Creator ; for it is by 
reasoning from effects to causes, that is to say, by the feeling of the relation 
of antecedence and consequence, that we discover his existence, as the great 
cause or antecedent of all the wonders of the universe. We-could not know 
the existence of the universe itself; for it is, as ] have shown, by the con- — 
Sideration of certain successions of our feelings only, that we believe things — 
to be external, and independent of our mind. We could not, even in me- 
ory; ‘know the existence of our own mind, as the subject of our various — 
elings; for this very knowledge implies the relation of these transient feel. . 
ings \to-one permanent subject. We might still have had a variety of 
mentary feelings, indeed, but this would have been all ;—and, though 
should have differed from them in our capacity of pleasure and pain 
should scarcely have been raised, in intellectual and moral dignity, : 


organized beings around us, of a different class, that rise from the 
spring, to flourish in summer, and wither at the close of autumn— 
_ life is a brief chronicle of the still briefer seasons in which t 


of phenomena may, as I have already said, be reduce 
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two orders ;—those of co-existence and succession ;—the former of which 
order is to be consideréd by us in the first place. 


The relations of this order, are either of objects believed by us to co-exist, 
without, or of feelings that are considered by us as if co-existing in one sim-' 


ple state of mind. ' 
Of the nature of this latter species of virtual, but not absolute co-existence, 
I have alveady spoken too often to require again to caution you against a 
mistake, into which, | ‘must confess, that the terms whieh the poverty of our 
language obliges us to use, might of themselves very naturally lead you ;— 
the mistake of supposing, that the most complex states of mind are not truly, 
in their very essence, as much one and indivisible, as those which we term 
simple—the complexity and seeming co-ewistence which they involve, being 
relative to our feeling only, not to,their own absolute nature. I trust I need 
not repeat to you that, in itself, every notion, however seemingly complex, 
is, and must be; truly simple—being one state or affection, of one simple 
substance, mind. * Our conception of a whole army, for example, is as truly 
tliis one mind existing in this one state, as Our conception of any of the indi+ 
viduals that compose an army: our notion of the abstract numbers, eighty 
four, two, as truly one feeling of the mind, as our notion of simple unity. - 
But, by the very nature or original tendency of the mind, it is impossible for 
us not to aha the notion of eight as involving, or having the relation of 
equality to two of four, four of two, eight 6f one ;.and it is’ in consequence 
merely of this feeling of the virtual equivalence of one state of mind, which 
we therefore term comipler, to many other states of mind, which we term 
simple, that we are able to perceive various relations of equality, or:propor- 
tion, in the complex feeling which seems tov us to embrace them all in one 
joint concéption—not “in’ consequence "of any real co-existence of ‘separate 
parts, in a feeling that is necessarily and essentially indivisible. It is, ds b 
before stated to you, on this virtual complexity alone that the mathematical 
sciences are founded ; since these are only forms of expressing the’ relations 
of proportion, which we feel of one seeming part of a complex conception, 
to other seeming parts of that complex conception, which appear to us as if 
mentally Seyahsts from the rest. : tae 
I proceed, then, now, to the consideration of the first of our-classes of re+/ 
lations,—those of which the subjects are regarded, without reference to time. 
To this order of real co-existence, as in matter, or of seeming co-existence, 
as in the complex phenomena of the mind, belong the relations of position, 
resemblance or difference, proportion, degree, comprehension. I am aware, 
that some of these might, by a little refinement of analysis, be made to coin- 
- cide,—that, for example, both proportion and degree might, by a litle effort, 
e forced to find a place in that division which, 1 have termed comprehen- 
yn, or the relation of a whole to the separate parts included in it; but Lam 
yare, at the same time, that this could not be done without an effort,—and 
n effort too, in some cases, of very subtile reasoning; and I prefer, there- 
site division which 1 have now made, as sufficiently ‘distinct, for every 
e of arrangement. o oF “ : 
at a number of men, as they stand together. If I merely per- 
cht individually, or the whole as one complex group, I should not 
» feeling of relation} but I remark one, and I observe who is next 
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, mind, which had existed in the states that constituted the simple perception 
| of these objects, begins immediately to exist+in that, different state, which 
' constitutes the feeling of the relation of parts.to gne comprehensive whole. 


_ together; and, if nothing had before been written on the subject, 


- go much mystery has been supposed to hang. about it; and the art of 
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to him, who second, who third ; who stands on the summit of a little-emi, 
nence above all the rest; who .on the declivity ; who on the plain beneath ; 
that is to say, my mind exists in the states which constitute the various feel- 
ings of the relation of, position. ene : ea ot 
[ see two flowers, of the same tints and form, in, my path. J lift my eye 
to two cliffs of corresponding outline, that hang gbeve my head. I look at 
a picture, and I think of the well, known face which it représents 7, I 
listen to a ballad, and seem almost to hear again some kindred melody, which 
it wakes in my remembrance. In each of these cases, if the relative sug- 
gestion take place, my mind, after existing in the states which constitute the 
perception or the remembrance of the two similar objects, exists immedi- 
ately in that state which constitutes the feeling of resemblance, as it exists in 
the state which constitutes the feeling of difference, when I think of certaip ' 
circumstances, in which objects, though similar, perbaps, m other respects, 
have no correspondence or similarity whatever. . Seen 

_Tthink of the verticah angles formed by iwo straight lines, which cut one 
another ;. of the pairs of numbers, four and sixteen, five and twenty,—of the 
dimensions: of the columys, and their bases and entablatures, in the different 
rs ;"and my mind exists immediately in that state, which constitutes the 

ing of proportion. oe Weil ats alent ak ae 
I hear one voice,*and then a voice which is louder.. I take up some 
flowers, and smell first one, and then another, more or less fragrant. ° Ire 
member many days df happine$s, spent with friends who are i distant,—— 
and I look forward to the day of still greater happiness, when we are to 
meéet again. In these instances of spontaneous comparison, my mind exists 
in that state, which constitutes the feeling of degree. >. ‘ 4 
- I considera house, and its different apartments;—a tree, and its branclies 
and stems, ahd foliage,—a horse, and its limbs, and trunk, and head, My 
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.’ In these. varieties of relative suggestion, sonve one of which, as you, wi 
find, is all that constitutes each Vindvidue) judgment, eyen in the longest 
series of our ratiocination,—nothing more is necessary to the suggestion, or 
rise of the feeling of relation, than the simple previous perceptions or con- 
ceptions, between the objects of which the relation is felt to subsist. When 
I look at two flowers, it is pot necessary that I should have formed any ibten- 
tional comparison. But the similitude strikes. me, beforerany desire of dis- 
covering resemblance can have arisen. J may, indeed, resolve to trace, 
as far as I am able, the resemblances of particular objects, and may study 
them accordingly ; but this very, desire presupposes, in the mind, a capacity 
of relative suggestion, of which it avails itself, in.the same manner, as the. | 
intention of climbing avbill, ar traversing a meadow, implies. the power of 
muscular motion as a part of our physical constitution. - “ ar 
The susceptibility of the feeling of relation, in considering objects together, _ 
is as easy to be conceived in the mind, as its primary susceptibility of sensa- 
tion, when these objects\were, peered perceived, whether sepately or 
very safely leave you’ to trace, for yourselves, the modifications of Seniee 
Suggestion, in all the simple or consecutive judgments which we form ;-—be 


a 
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which me consist only in the developement of this simple tendency of 
suggestion, has rendered so obscure, what would have been very clear, but 
for the, labour which ha$ been employed in striving to make it clear, that it, 
will be necessafy to dwell a little lodger on,these separate tribes of relations, 
at least on the most important tribes of them, not so much for the PURE 
of showing what they are,,as to show what they are not, 


The first species of relation, to which I am to direct me PRE atten- 
tioh, is that-of resemblance. 
When, in considering the relation of resemblances we think only ‘of buch 
obvious suggestions, as those by which we feel the similarity ef one moun- 
tain or lake, to another mountain or lake, or of a piewre to the living fea; 
tures that seem in it almost to have a second life, we regard it merely as a 
source of additional pleasure to the mind, which, in moments that might 

otherwise be listless and unoccupied, is delighted and: busied, with a new 
order of feelings. Even this advantage of Py relation, slight as it is, When 
compared with other more important advantages of it, is not to be regarded 
as of little value. I need not say, of how much pleasure the imitative a 
that are founded on this relation, are the source. In the most closely in 
tive of them all, that which gives to us the very forms of those, whose w 
of genius, or of virtue, have commanded, or won our admiration, and t 
mits them from age to age, as if not ea immortality, flowe 
the colours of the artist’s pencil ;, or, to speak of its still*happier use, which. 
preserves to us the lineaments of ‘thosé whom we love, when separated from. 
us either by. distance or the tomb,—how many of the feelings which we 
should regret most to lose, would be lost but for this delightful art »—feelings. 
that ennoble us,’by giving us the wish to,imitate what. was noble in the moral, 
hero or sage, on.whom..we gaze, or that comfort us, by the imaginary pre- 
sence of those whose Sfection’ is the only thing that is dearer to us, than even 
_our admiration of heroism and wisdom. |The value.of. painting will, indeed, 
best be felt by. those who have lost, by death, a parent or muchyloved friend, 
and who feel that they would not. mare lst. every thing, f iit pictured 
— had. still remained. 


, 


- Then, for a beam ofj joy, to light | 
In meinoty’ s sad and ‘wakeful eye ; 
» Or banish, fromthe noon of night. 
Her dreams of deeper agony. _ 
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“Av cine ees ie Bhullsseng its witching cadence roll ? : 
. ; : ea, even the tenderest air repeat, , 
\ That breath’d when soul was knit to soul, 
And heart to heart lsc eat. 
What visions eh hue ahaeete melt ! ! 
The lost, the lov’d, the dead are neat 
" O hush that strain, too deeply felt ! 
_ ‘And cease that solace, too severe! 
But thou, serenel silent art! 
By Heaven and Love was taught to lend 
A milder solace to the heart— 


The'sacred image of a friend. ee " 
"No spectre forms of pleasure fled ‘ i A 
softening sweetning tints restore 5" ihe Si bt ik A. 
For thou canst give-us back the dead, ' ot et 
Even in the loveliest. pole iph yore : Gampb 
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In the wide variety of nature, how readily do we catch the resemblance 
of object to object, and scene to scene. With what pleastire do those, who 
have been long separated from the land ,of their youth, trace the slightest 
similarity to that familiar landscape which they never can forget! Ih reading 
the narratives of voyages of discovery, there is something which appeats to” 
me almost pathetic, in the very names given by the’ discoverers, to the islands, 
or*parts of islands, or continents, which they have been the first to explore.’ 
We feel show strong is that omnipresent affection, which, im spaces thet hate 
never been traversed before, at the widest distance which the limits of the 
globe admit, still binds to. the land which,gave them birth, even those to 
* whom their country can scareely be said to be their home, so much as the | 
ocean which divides them from it. It is some rock, or hiver, or bay, or | 
promontory of his native shore, that, before he has given a name to the rock, 
or river, or bay, or prornontory which he sees, has become present tothe 
sailor’s eye, and made the most dreary waste of savage sterijity seem), for 
the moment, a part of his own populous soil of cultivation and busy happi- 
nom.’ ' ry 
Of the influence of this suggestion on our complex emotion of beauty, 1 
» shall have an opportunity of speaking afterwards. At present it is only as a 
mere physical fact, illustrative of i ape mental susceptibility which we: 
| are considering, that | remind you of the pleasure which we feel in every 
_ similarity perceived ‘by us, in new scenes and forms, to those with which we» 
have been intimately and happily familiar, i 
These immediate effects of the feeling ‘of obvious resemblance, however} 
delightful as they may be, are, in their permanent effects, unnpportant, when 
compared with the results of resemblances of a more abstract kindy—the 
resemblances to which we owe all classification, and, ‘consequently, every 
thing which is valuable in language. : fs 
4 That classification is founded on the relation of. similarity of seme sort, in 
the objects classed together, and could not Have been formed, if the mindy 
in addition to its primary powers of external sense, had not possessed: that 
secondary power, by which it invests with certain relations the objects which 
it perceives, is most evident. All which is strictly sensitive in the mind might 
have been the same as now; and the perception of a sheep might have suc- 
ceeded, one thousand times, the perception of a horse, without suggest- 
ing the notion, which leads us to form the general term quadruped, or ani- 
mal, inclusive of both ; for the relation is truly no part of the object perceived 
by us, and classed as relative and correlative, each of which would be pre- 
cisely the same, in every quality which it possesses, and in every feeling 
which it directly excites, though the others, with which it may be elassed, 
had no existence. It is from the laws of the mind which considers them, 
that the relation is derived,—not from the laws or direct qualities of the 
objects considered. But for our susceptibilities of, those affections or states 
of the mind, which constitute the feeling of similarity, all objects would have 
been to us, in the scholastic sense of the phrase, things singular, and all Jan- 
guage, consequently, nothing more than the expression of individual existence. 
Such a language, it is very evident, would be of little service, in any res 
and of no aid to the memory, which it would oppress rather than reli¢ 
It is the use of general terms,—that is to say, of terms founded on the fee! 


ing of resemblance, which alone gives to or -power,—enab ling us ) 
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to condense, in a single word, the innumerable objects, which, if we attempt- 
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ed to grasp them all individually in our conception, we ‘snould be as little 
able to comprehend, as to gather all the masses ofall the planets in the nar- 
row concavity of that hand which a few particles are sufficient to fill, and 
whicly soon sinks oppressed with the weight of the few particles that fill it. 
That man can reason, without Janguage of any kivd, and consequently 
without general terms,—thougli the opposite opinion is maintaihed by many 
very eminent philosophers,—seems to me not to admit of; any reasonable 
doubt, or, if it required any proof, to be sufficiently shown, by the very in- 
vention of the language which involves these general terms, and still more 
sensibly by the conduct of the uninstructed deaf and dumb,to which also, 
the evident marks of reasoning in the other animals,—of reasoning which | 
cannot but think as unquestionable as the instincts that mingle with it,—may 
be said to furnish a very striking additional argument from analogy. But 
it is not less certain, that, without genéral’ term’, reasoning must be very 


imperfect, and scarcely worthy of the name, when compared with that noble , 


power which language’ has rendered it. The ait of definition,which is \°, 


merely the art of fixing, in a single word or phrase, the particular circum-* 
stance of agreement of various individual objects, which, m consequence of 
this feeling of relation, we have chosen to class together,—gives us certain 
fixed points of reference, both for. ourselves’ and others, without which, it 
would be impossible for us to know the progress whieh we have made,—im- 
possible to remember accurately the'results even of a single reasoning, and 
to apply them with profit to future analysis. © Nor ‘would knowledge be vague 
only,—it ‘would, but for general terms, be as incommunicable as vague ; for 
it must be remembered, that such terms form almost the whole of the great 
medium by which we communicate with: each other. ‘ Grammarians,” 
says Dr. Reid, “have reduced all words to eight or nine classes, which are 
ealled. parts of speech. Of these there is only one, to wit, that of nouns, 
wherein proper names are found, All pronouns, verbs; participles, adverbs, 
articles, prepositions, conjunctions, and interjections,. are general words. 

{ nouns, all adjectives are general words, and the greater part of ‘substan- 
tives. Every substantive that has a plural number, is a general word; for 
no proper name can have a plural number, because it signifies only one in- 
dividual. In all the fifteen books of Euclid’s Elements,” he * continues, 
“there is not one word that is not general; and the same may be said of 
many large volumes.”"* 2 ae 

In the account which Swift gives of his Academy of Projectors in Lagado, 
he mentions one project for making things supply the place of language ; 
and he speaks only of the difficulty of carrying about all the things necessary 
for discourse,——which would be by far the least evil of this species of elo- 
quence ; since all the things of the universe, even though they could be 
carried about as commodiously.as a watch or a: snuff-box, could not supply 
the place of language, which expresses chiefly the relations.of things, and 
which, even when it expresses things themselves, is of no use but as express- 
ing or implying those relations, which they bear to us or to each other. 

“ There was a scheme,” he says, “ for entirely abolishing all words what- 
r, and this’ was urged as a great advantage in point of health as well as 
ity. For it is plain, that every word we speak is, in some degree, a 
unution of our lungs by corrosion, and, consequently, contributes to the 


* Reid on the Intellectual Powers, Essay V. o. 1, 
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shortening, of ourstives. An expedient was therefore offered, that since 
words are only names for things, it would be more convenient for all men to 
carry about them,"such things as: were hecesSary to express a’ particular 
business they are te discourse on. ae this invention would certainly have: 
taken place, to the great ease, as well as health af the subject, if the women,’ 
in conjunctiow with. the vulgar and illiterate, bad not threatened to raise a 
rebellion, anless they might be allowed the liberty to speak with their tongues; 
after the manner of their forefathers ; such constant’ irreeonéileable énemies 
to science are the common people. However, many-of the most learned’ 
ahd wise adhere to the hew scheme of expressing themselves by’ things, 
whi +h has only this inconvenience attending it, that, if a man’s business *bé 
very great, and of various kinds, he must be obliged, in propoftion,"to carry” 


_a.greater bundle of things upon his, back, unless he'can afford Qe or to" 


strong servants to attend him. J have often beheld two of these sages almost 
sinking under the weight of their packs, like pedlers among us; who, wlrerf 
they met in the street, would lay-down their loads, open their sacks, ant tiold> 
eonversation for an hour together, then put up their implements, Help each 
other to resume their burdens, and take their leave.””* Oe aa 

I cannot but think, that, to a genius like that of Swift, a finer subject of 
philosophical ridicule, than the mere difficulty which his sages felt in carrying 
a su stock of things about, with them, might have been found in their 
awkward attempts to make these things supply the place of abstract language. 
In his own great field of political irony, for example, how many*subjects Of 
happy ‘satire might he have fourtd in the emblems, to which his patriots and 
courtiers, in their most zealous professions of public devotion, might have 
been obliged to have recourse ; the painful awkwardness of the politi¢al 
expectant of places and dignities, who was outwardly to have no wish but 
for the welfare of his country,’ yet could find nothing but mitres} and maces} 
and seals, and pieces’ of stamped metal,. with which to ie the purity of 
his daiatniaied patriotism; and the hurrying eagerness of the statesman, t6 


_change instantly the whole upholstery of language in his ‘house, for new 


political furniture, in consequence of the mere accident of his removal from 
office. iS heise os AMEE: ep wy: wish 
Without'the use of any; such satirical demonstration of the doctrine, how- 
ever, it is sufficiently evident, that if man had no general terns, verbal lén- 
feeble additional aid to the language of nattital 


yesterday would be of no advantage in ‘guarding him against : 
It is in consequence of notions of little genera and species of good a 
which he has formed mentally long before he, distinguishes them | 


appropriate general terms, that the infant is enabled pee what 1 
Bee eh wee =o 
* Gulliver's, Travels, Part HI. ne ae % 
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hurtful, and thus"to prolong his _—— to the period at vate in applying 
the multitude of words in his language, in alltheir varieties of inflexion, he 
shows, thaf he has’ long been ahsloe opie ineireurmstances, that seemed 
go indicate little - than the capacity of animal pleasure or pain, aid inno- 
cent affection. hat, indeed, can be more truly.astonishing, than the pro- 
gress which a being so very dapparently so incapable of any 
systematic effort, or even of the very wish which such an eflort implies, 
makes, in so short a time, in connecting ideas and sounds that have no relation 
but what is purely arbitrary, and figt adapting ptlaem, with all those nice 
modifications of expression, according to .circumstances, of which he ean 
Sedréely be'thought’ to’ liave” any ‘conception -so -distincteand’ accurate as the 
Very language which’ he'uses: ' “ We cannot*imsttact theay,” it bas been truly 
remarkéd, “without speaking to thert’ ind Janguage whieh they -d 
understand ; and yet they learn it. Even when we speak to them, it is 
‘usually without any“design of instrueting' them’; and they learn, in like man- 
ner; of themselves, without any design of learning. We never spéak to them 


of*the rules of syntax’s and they’ practise all these rules without knowing. 


whiat they dre. ‘In a singlé year or two,+they -have formed in their heads a 
grammar, ‘a di¢tionary, and almost a little art of rhetoric, ‘with which they 
know well liow to persuade and to charm us.”*=+ Is it nota hard. thing,” 
says Berkeley, “that a’ couple of children cannot prate together o leir 
sugar-plums and rattles, and ‘the rest of heir Tittle trinkets, ‘till they have 
first tacked togethef numberless inconsistencies, and so formed im their minds 
abstract 'géneral ideas, and annexed thémh to every cofmmonriame they make 


lise of P” All this early’ generalization, admirable as it is, is eértainly not, as. 


he says, a hard thing,—tor it is the result ‘of laws of mind,-as simple as the 
laws on whieh thé.very perception of the sugar-plurns and rattles depend- 
eds but it is a beattifal illustration of that very principle of general nomen- 
clature ‘whicli Berkeley adduced it to disprové: © Wf children can discover 
two rattles, or two sugar-plums, to be like each, other,—and the possibility 
of this surely no one will deny, who may ‘not, in like manner, deny the possi- 
bility of those sensations by which they perceive 4 single rattle, or a: single 
sugar-plum ; they must already have formed those abstract general notions, 


Which are said to be so hard a thing,—for this very? feeling of similarity is all . 
which constitutes the general notion,—and when the’ general notion of the”, 


resemblance of. the two objects has arisen, it is a8 little wonderful that the 
general term rattle or sugar-plum should be used to, express it, as that any 


particular name should be used tovexpress each separate-inhabitant or fa- 


miliar visitor of the nursery, or any other word of any other kind'to express 
anyother existing feeling. °° "°° °° | ait Fa bag 
~The perception of ofieeclpt ie feeling of their resemblance in certain 
respects,—thé invention of a name peti circumstances of felt resem- 
blance,—what ean be more’ truly and readily conceivable than this process ! 
And ‘yet on this process, apparently so very simple, has been founded all.that 
controversy as to wniversals, which so long distracted the schools and which 
far more wonderfully, —for the distraction of thé? schools by’a few ‘unintelli- 
gible words scareely can be €ountéd wonderful,—continues still to perplex 
_philosophers with difficulties which themselves haye madé,—with difficulties 
‘Which they could not even have tHe: to themselves, ifthey had thought for 
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462 ON THE RELATIVE FEELINGS BELONGING 
a single momegarey the nature of that feeling of the relation of similarity 


which we are now considering. ‘ " / 
My further remarks on the inory 0 general notions I must defer till my 
next ‘Lecture. o : ee . 
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ON THE RELATIVE FEELINGS BELONGING TO THE ORDER OF CO-EXIs- 
"TENCE, CONTINUED—METAPHYSICAL ERRORS CONCERNING THEM IN- 
VOLVED IN THE HYPOTHESES OF REALISM AND NOMINALISM. | 


Havine brought toa ponvlusion my sasaeiee on the phenomena of Simple 
Suggestion, I entered, in my last Lecture, on the consideration of thosé states 
of mind which constitute our feelings of relation,—the results of that peculiar 


‘mental tendency to which, as distinguished from the simple suggestion that 


furnishes the other class of our intellectual states of mind, I have given the 
name of Relative Suggestion. ‘The relations which we. are thus capable of 
ecling as they rise by internal suggestion, on the mere perception er concep- 
tion of two or more objects, I.divided,—in conformity with our primary di- 
vision of the. objects of ig Rema N relations of co-ewistence, 
and the relations of succession, acco 2 notion of time or change is 


blanee in: certain ‘respects, they are themselvés exactly the se 


as before,—the only change which has taken renee feeling of our own 
ind. And, in lik e pl 


mind. Ar like manner, in the next stage ess of verbal gene- 
ralization, w is feeling of relation in our own minds, 
we proceed t r 

from the objects v 


nge a new term, and — 


as litle has any ne Every thing in the objects 
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is precisely the same. as before, and acts in precisely the nage manner on out 
senses, as*when the word quadruped or animal was uninvented. The gene- 
ral terms are expressive of our ovine yeslives of resemblance, and of, 
_nothing mote,—expressive of what is in us, and dependent wholly on Jaws 
of mind, not of what is in them, and directly dependent in any degree on 
lawsof matter.  ~—.. eh 7 . 
That, in looking at a horse, an ox, a sheep, we should be struck witha 
feeling of their resemblance in certain respects,—that to those respects, in 
which they are felt to resemble each other, .we’should give a name, as we 
give a name to each of them individually, comprehending under.the general 
name such objects only as excite, when considered together with others, 
the feeling of this particular relation,—all this has surely nothing very myste- 
rious in it. It would, indeed, be more mysterious, if, perceiving the resem- 
blances of objects that are constantly around us, we did not avail ourselves of 
language, as a mode. of communicating to others ‘our feeling of the: resem- 
blance, as we avail ourselves of it in the particular denomination of the indi- 
vidual, to inform others of that particular object of which we speak ; and to 
express the common resemblance which we feel by any word, is to have 
invented already a general term, significant of the felt relation, "The process 
is in itself scent simple and, if we had never heard of any controversies 
with respect to it, a 
of a name to resemblances which all perceive, and the subsequent application 
the name only where the resemblance is felt, should have been thought to 
chai e any thing in it more myst rious, than the mere giving of a name to the 
separate objects which all perceive, and the repetition of that name when the 
separate objects are again perceived. It assumes, however, immediately an_ 
air of mystery when we are told, that it relates to the predzcables of the 
schoo]s, and to all that long controversy with respect to the essence of uni- 
versals,. which divided not merely schoolman against schoolman, but nation 
against nation,—when kings and emperors, who had so many other frivolous 
causes of warfare, without the addition of this, were eager to take-up arms, 
and besiege towns, and cover fields with wounded and dead, for the honour 
of the universal a parte rev. It is difficult for us to think, that that could be 
simple which could produce so much fierce contention ; and we strive to 
explain in our own mind, and, therefore, begin to see many wonderful, and 
perhaps unintelligible, or at least doubtful ‘things, in phenomena, which we 
never should have conceived to.require explanation, if others had not es 


ed'to explain: them, by clouding them with words. . It is‘with many int 


» probably could not have suspected, that the mere giving, 
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tual controversies as with the gymnastic exercises of the arena; the dust 


w the conflict itself ‘raises soon darkens that air which was clear before, 
—ar e longer the conflict lasts, the greater the dimness which arises from 
_. When oe combatants are very many, and. the combat very long and 
ive, we m pa aired be able to sce the mimiery of fight, 
guish the victors from the vanquished ; but even then we scarcely see dis- 
tinctly ; and all which remains, when the victory at last is w qr 
parties are sufficiently choaked with dust and weary, is cloud: of sand 
which they have raised, and perhaps ‘some traces of the spo 

has fallen. ie he mind : ‘Oe . 
It surely cannot be denied, that the mind, with its sceptibilities o 
feeling, i a susceptibility also of the fee g of 1 : of ‘sii ila 

or, in-other words, that certain objects, w i 


t, and distin- © 
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‘together, appear'to us to resemble eacly other in ‘certain’ respécts;-+that, for 
exainple, in looking-at a horse, a crow, a sparrow, a sheep, we pérceive, that 
_ the-horse and sheep agree .in having four legs, which the: crow and sparrow 
have-not ;' and that, perceiving the horse aiid sheep to agree in ‘this wespeet, 
rand hot the birds, we should, distinguish them sccorditiaeiiind call the one 
set quadrupeds, the other Gspeéds, is as little wonderful, as that we«should 
have given toreach of these animals its-individual designatiun. If there be 
that relative suggestion which censtitutes the feeling of resemblance,-aid 
what sceptic, if he analyze ‘the-process fairly, will deny this as a:mere feeling, 
or state of mind f++the general term may almost be said to follow of course. 
Yet for how many ‘ages did this simple process perplex and agitate the 
schools,~—which, agreeing in almost every thing that was complicated and 
absurd, could not agree in what was simple and just3,and could not agree in 
it precisely because it was too simple and just to accord with the other parts 
of that strange systehy,- which, by: a!most* absurd misnomer, was honoured 
with the name_of philosophy. .'That during the prevalence of the scholastic 
Opinions as to perception,—which were certainly far better fitted to harmo- 
nize with errors and mysteries than» with simple truths,—the subject of gene- 
ralization should have appeared mysterious, is-not, indeed, very surprising. 
But I must confess, that there is.nothing in the history of our scienee whieh 
‘appears to me so wonderful, as that any difficulty,—at least, any difficulty 
greater than every phenomena of every kind involves,—should now be con- 
ceived to be attached to this very simple process ; and, especially, that phi- 
losophers should be so nearly unanimous in an opinion oh the subject, which, 
though directly opposed to the prevalent error in the ancient shoo is not 
the less itself an-error. we. ee 
The process, as 1 have already deseribed it to you, is the followmg :—In 
the first place, the perception of two or more objects ; in: the’ second, place, 
the feeling or notion of their résemblance, immediately subsequent to the 
perception ; andy lastly, the expression of this eommon relative feeling by a 
name, which is used afterwards, as, a general denomination, for all those 
objects, the perception of which is followed by the same common: feeling of 
resemblance.’ The general term, you will remark, as expressing uniformly 
some felt relation of objects,-is in this case significant of a state of mind, 
essentially distinct from. those previous ‘states of mind, which constituted the 
perception of the separate objects, as truly distinct from these primary per- 
ceptions as any one state of mind can be said’ to, differ from any other’ state 


of mind. We might have perceived a sheep, a horse, an ox, successively, in — , 
~ endless series, and yet never have invented the term quadrupéd, as inclusive 


of allthese animals, if We had not felt that particular relation: of’ similarity, 
which the term quadruped, as applied to various objects, denotes. | Th 
feeling of this resemblance, in certain respects, is the true general noti 
general idea, as it has been less properly called; which the corresponding 
general term expresses } and, but for this previous, general notion of some 
cireumstance of resemblance, the general term, expressive of this general 
notion, could as littlé have been invented, as the terms green, yellow, scarlet, 
could have been invented, in their present sense, by a nation of the blind.’ 


In the view that is taken of this process of ‘generalization, as of-every other 
process, there may be error in two ways,—either by adding to the process 
‘what forms no part of it, or bf omatting what does truly form a part of it 
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Thus, if we were to say, that, between the perception of a horse and sheep, 
and the feeling of their resemblance in a certain respect, there intervenes the 
presence of some external independent substance,—some universal form or 
species of a quadruped, distinct from our conceiving mind, which, acting on 
the mind, or being present with it, produces the notion of a quadruped, in 
the same way as the presence of the external horse or sheep produced the 
perception of these individually,—we should err, in the former, of these 
ways, by introducing into the process, something of which we have no reason 
to suppose the existence, and which is not merely unnecessary, but would 
involve the process in innumerable perplexities and apparent inconsistencies, 
if it did exist. ‘This redundance would be one species of error ; but it would 
not less be an error, though an error of an opposite kind, were we to sup- 
pose that any part of the process does not take place,—that, for example, 
there is no relative suggestion, no rise in the mind of an intervening general 
notion of resemblance, before the invention and employment of the general 
term, but the mere perception of a multitude of objects, in the first place ; 
and, then, as if in instant succession, without any other intervening mental 
state whatever, the general names under which whole multitudes are classed. ' 
1 have instanced these errors of supposed excess and deficiency, in the 
statement of the process, without alluding to any sects which have maintain- 
ed them. I may now, however, remark, that the two opposite errors, which 
I have merely supposed, are the very errors involved in the opinions of the’ 
Realists and Nominalists, the great combatants in that most disputatious of 
controversies, to which I have before alluded,—a controversy, which in the 
strong language of John of Salisbury, even at that early period of which 
alone he could speak, had already employed fruitlessly more time and 
thought, than the whole race of the Czsars had found necessary for acquir- 
ing and exercising the sovereignty of the world: **Questionem,” he calls it, 
fin qua laborans mundus jam senuit, in qua plas temporis consumptum est, 
quam in acquirendo et regendo orbis imperio consumpserit Caesarea domus ; 
plus effusum pecunie, quam in omnibus divitiis suis possederit Croesus. 
Hec enim tamdiu multos tenuit, ut cum hoc unum tota vita quererent, tan- 
dem nec istud, nec aliud, invenerent.” 
However absurd, and almost inconceivable the belief ‘of the substantial 
reality of genera and species, as separate and independent essences, may 
appear, on first consideration, we must not forget that it is to be viewed as a 
part of a great system, with which it readily harmonizes, and with whicha 
juster view of the generalizing process would have been absolutely discor- 
dant. . ' ‘ 
While the doctrine of perception, by species, prevailed, it is not wonderful, 
as I have already said, that those who conceived ideas, in perception, to be 
things distinct from the mind,—the idea of a particular horse, for example, 
to be something different, both from the horse itself, and from the mind 
which perceived it,—should have conceived also, that, in forming the notion 
of the comparative nature of horses, in general, or quadrupeds, or animals, 
there must have been present, in like manner, some species distinct from the 
mind, which of course, could not be particular, like the sensible species, but 
universal, so as to correspond with the universality of the notion, and the 
generic term. Such, accordingly, in its great outline, was the ancient doc- 
trine as to universals. Ineed not attempt to detail to you, if indeed, it be 
7 now to detail them, with ave approach to accuracy, the various re- 
ou. I. 5 
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Aimiversality a parte ret, nor any thing that could be called universal, but the 
‘mere general terms, under which particular objects were ranked. The 


“important interests—interests which affected equally both t r 
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finements, and modifications of this general doctrine, in its transmission from 
the Pythagorean school, to Plato and Aristotle, and, in the later ages, to the 
schoolmen, his followers ; all of whom, for many centuries, and by far the 
greater number, during the whole long reign of entities and:quiddifies, pro- 
fessed this belief of the existence of upiversal forms, as real, and independent 


. of the conceptions, or other feelings of the mind itself,—the doctrine, of uni- 


versality, @ parte ret, as it was termed. e oli 
The sect of the Nominalists, the great opponents of the Realists, in this 
too memorable controversy, though some, hints of a similar opinionmay be 
traced, in some: of the ancient philosophers, particularly of the Stoical school 
owes its origin, as a sect, to Roscelinus, a native of Brittany, who, in the 
eleventh century, had the boldness.to attack the doctrine of the universal a 
parte ret. Roscelinus was himself eminently distinguished for his acuteness 
in the theology and dialectics of that age, im which theology itself was little 
more than a species of dialectics ; and,,mgst fortunately for the furtherance 
of his opinions, he had the honour of ranking among his disciples, the cele- 
brated Abelard ; who, though probably known to you. chiefly from the .cis- 
cumstances which attended his ill-fated passion. for Eloise, was not less.dis- 
tinguished for his wonderful,talents and acquirements of every.sort... *¢'To 
him alone,” it was said in the epitaph inscribed. on his tomb, ,‘‘ to him alone, 
of all mankind, lay revealed, whatever can be known.to man, ‘“ Cui soli patuit 
scibile quicquid erat.” These two eminent logicians, Roscelinus and Abe- 
lard, though differing in some slight respects, in their own JVominali, 
coincided in rejecting wholly the Realism, which, till then, had been the 
unquestioned doctrine of the schools. According to them, there was no 


nial of the reality of universals, however, which was an attack on the general — 
faith, was of course regarded as a heresy, and was probably regarded the ~ 
more as an unwarrantable innovation, on account of the heresies, in opinions 
more strictly theological, of which both Roscelinus, and his illustrious pupil, 
had been convicted. ‘Though their talents, therefore, were able to excite a 
powerful division in the scliools, their doctrine gradually sunk beneath the 
orthodoxy of their’ opponents ; till in the fourteenth century, the authority-of 


the sect was revived, by the genius of William Occam an Englishman, one 


of the most acute Polemics of his age, and the controversy, under his pow- 
erful championship, was agitated again with double fervour. It was no 
longer, indeed, a mere war of words, or of censures and ecclesiastical penal- 
ties, but, in some measure also a war of nations; the Emperor Lewis, o 

Bavaria, siding with Occam, and Lewis the Eleventh of France, giving the 
weight of his power to the Realists. The violence on both sides was like 
that which usually rages only in'the rancour of political faction, or the in 
tolerance of religious persecution. Indeed, as might well be supposed, 
period, in which an accusation of heresy was one of the most powerful and 
triumphant arguments of logic, whieh nothing could meet and repel, but an 
argument of the-same kind, religion was soon jntroduced into the controver- 
sy ; and both sects, though agreeing in. little more, concurred, with equal 
devotion, in charging their opponents with no less a sin, than the sin against 
the Holy Ghost. - ’ oS we 
_ At the Reformation, the fury of the controversy was susj 
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2d from the Romish Chureh, andithose who adhered to it; and perhaps, too, 
insome degree, by the wider views which at that time were beginning to 
open in literature and general science. The question has since been a 
question of pure philosophy, in which there has been no attempt to interest 
sovereigns in wars of metaphysics, or to find new’subjects for accusations of 
religious heresy. . It has continued, however, to-engage, in a very considera- 
ble degree, the attention of philosophers, whose general opinion has leaned to 
that of the sect of the Nominalists. In our own country, particularly, I may 
refer to the very eminent names of Hobbes, Berkeley, Hume, Dr. Campbell, 
and Mr. Stewart, who are Nominalists, in the strictest sense of that term. 
Indeed the only names of authority which I can oppose to them, are those of 
Locke and Dr. Reid. . ' 

Locke and Reid, however, though. holding opinions on this subject very 
different from those of the Nominalists, are not Realists—for, after the view 
which I have given you of the peculiar opinigns of that/sect, it is surely un- 
necessary for me to add, that there are no longer any defenders of the uni- 
versal a parte ret. ‘here is no one now—certainly no one worthy of the 
name of a philosopher, who believes that there is any external entity corre- 
sponding with the general notion man, and distinct from all the individual 
men perceived by us, and, from our mind itself, which has perceived them. 
The only opinion which can now be considered as opposed to that of the 
rigid. Nominalists, is the opinion which I have endeavoured to exhibit to you, 
in a form more simple than that in which it is usually exhibited, stripped, as 
much as it was possible for me to strip it, of all that obscurity, with whicha 
long controversy of words had clouded it ;, and precluding, therefore, I trast, 
those mistakes as to the nature .of our general notions or feelings of resem- 
blance, on which alone the denial of the notions as states of mind seems to 
haye been founded. The view which I have given, however, though I flat- 
ter myself, more clear in its analysis and reference, to a particular class of 
feelings, is in the main, inasmuch as it contends fora general feeling, of which 
every general term is significant, the same with the doctrine of Locke and 
Reid; and may, indeed, be traced far back in the controversy of universals ; 
a considerable number of philosophers, who agreed with the stricter Nomi- ¢ 
nalists in rejecting the notion of universal essences, having adopted this 
middle doctrine, or at least a doctrine, nearly approaching it; and been dis- 
tinguished accordingly, from the other parties, by the name of Conceptual- 
isis—* conceptuales.” ‘Their joint opposition to the absurdities of Realism, 
however, occasioned them to be confounded with the Nominalists, from 
whom they differed certainly as much as from the Realists themselves ; and 
I cannot but think, that it is merely in consequence of being thus confound- — 
ed with Conceptualism, and presenting, therefore, some vague notions of 

more than mere general terms and particular perceptions, that the doctrine 

of the Nominalists has been able to obtain the assent and sanction/of its ” 
illustrious modern defenders, whom I am thus almost inclined to consider as 
unconsciously in thought, Conceptualists, even while they are Nominalists in 
argument and Janguage. Or rather, for the word tah I confess, does 

not seem to’me a very proper one for expressing that feeling of general re- 
semblance which I consider as a mere feeling of relation—I almost think | 
‘that some obscure glimpse of that more precise doctrine which I have now 
delivered to you, must have had a sort of truly unconscious influence on the 
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, prehension of them under a single name, which is another stage of the pro- 
" cess;—or must he not rather confess, that it is merely in consequence of this 
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belief of the Nominalists themselves, in that imperfect view whieh they pre- 
sent to, others of the process of generalization. 

Of that rigid Nominalism which involves truly no mixture of Conceptua:- 
ism, or of the beliefs of those feelings of relation for which I have con- 
tended, but denies altogether the existence of that peculiar class of feelings, 
or states of mind which have been denominated general notions, or genera! 
ideas, asserting the existence only of individual objects perceived, and of 
general terms that comprehend these, without any peculiar mental state de- 
noted by the general term, distinct from those separate sensations or percep- 
tions which the particular objects, comprehended under the term, might ‘in- 
dividually excite,—it seems to me that the very statement of the opinion 
itself is almost a sufficient confutation, since the very invention of the general 
term, and the extension of it fo certain objects only, not to all objects, im- 
plies some reason for this limitation,—some feeling of general agreement 
of the objects included in the class, to distinguish them from the objects 
not included in it, which is itself that very general notion professedly denied. 
As long as some general notion of circumstances of resemblance is admitted, 
I see very clearly how a general term may be most accurately limited ; but 
if this general notion be denied, I confess that 1 cannot discover any princi- 
ple of limitation whatever. Why have certain objects been classed together, 
and not certain other objects, when all have been alike perceived by us ; and 
all, therefore, if there be nothing more than mere perception in the process, 
are capable of receiving any denomination which we may please to bestow 
on them? Is it arbitrarily, and without any reason whatever, that we do 
not class a rose-bush with birds, or an elephant with fish? and if there be 
any reason for these exclusions, why will not the Nominalists tell us what 
that reason is—in what, feeling it js found—and how it can be made aecor- 
dant with his system? Must it not be that the rose-bush and a sparrow, 
though equally perceived by us, do not excite that general notion of resem- 
blance which the term bird is invented to express—do not seem to us to 
have those relations of a common nature, in certain respects, which lead us 
to class the sparrow and the ostrich, however different in other respects as 
birds; or the petty natives of our brooks and rivulets with the mighty mon- 
sters of the deep, under one general and equal denomination? If this be ~ 
the reason, there is more, in every case, than perception, and the giving of 
a general name; for there is a peculiar state of mind—a general relative 
feeling—intervening between the perception and the invention of the term, 
which is the only reason that can be assigned for that very invention. Can 
the Nominalist then assert, that there is no feeling of the'resemblance o 
objects, in certain respects. which thus intervenes between the perception of 
them as separate objects, which is one stage of the process, and the Com- 


intervening feeling we give to the number of objects their general name, to 
the exclusion of the multitudes of objects to which we do not apply it, as it 
is in consequence of certain other feelings, excited by them individually, we 
give to each separate object its proper name, to the exclusion of every other 
object? To repeat the process, as already described to you, we perceive 
two or more objects,—we are struck with their resemblance in certain re= 
spects.. We invent a general name to denote this feeling of resemblance, 
and we class under this general name, every particular object, the percep 
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of which is followed by the same feeling of resemblance, and no objects but 
these alone. If this be a faithful statement of the process,—and for its fidelity 
I may safely appeal to your consciousness,—the doctrine of the Nominalists 
is not less false than that of the Realists. It is false, because it excludes 
that general feeling of resemblanee,—the relative suggestion,—which is all 
that the general name itself truly designates, and without which, therefore, it 
never would have been invented ; while the doctrine of the Realists is false, 
by inserting in the process those supposed separate entities which form no 
part of it. The one’errs, as I have already said, by excess, the other by 
deficiency. 

Even in professing to exclude the general notion of resemblance, however, 
the Nominalist unconsciously proceeds on it; and no stronger proof can be 
imagined of the imperfectness of the view which his system gives of our ge- 
neralizations, than the constant necessity undér which we perceive him to 
labour, of assuming, at every stage of his argument, the existence of those 
very notions, or feelings of relative suggestion, against which his argument is 
directed. The general term, we are told, is significant of all objects of a 
certain kind, or a particular idea is made to represent various other ideag of 
the same sort; as if the very doctrine did not necessarily exclude all notion 
of a kind or sort, independent of the application of the term itself. ‘ An 
idea,” says Berkeley, “ which, considered in itself, is particular, becomes 
general, by being made to represent or stand for all other particular ideas of 
the same sort; and he instances this in the case of ‘a line of any particular 
length,—an inch, for example,—which, to a geometer, he says, becomes 
general, as ‘it represents all particular lines whatsoever ; so that what is 
demonstrated of zt, is demonstrated of all lines, or in other words, of a line in 
general.” It is truly inconceivable that he should not have discovered, in 
this very statement, that he had taken for granted the existence of general 
notions, the very states of mind which he denied ; since, without these, there 
can be no meaning in the restriction of any sign, to “ideas of the same sort.” 
If we have previously a notion of what he himself, rather inconsistently, calls 
a line in general, we can easily understand how the word line may be limited 
to ideas of one sort; but if we have-no such previous general notion, we 
cannot have any knowledge of the sort to which we are, notwithstanding, 
said to limit our term. An inch, whiclyis certainly not the same figure as a 
foot or a yard is, on the principles of Nominalism, which exclude all know- 
ledge of the nature of lines in general, essentially different from these ; and 
‘might as well, but for that general notion of the resemblance of lines which 
all have, independently of the term, and previously to the term, but which 

fominalism does not allow to exist, be significant of a square, or a circle, as 
of any other simple length. ‘To say that it represents all particular lines 
_ whatsoever, is either to say nothing, or it is to say that certain general notions 
of resemblance exist truly, as a part of our consciousness, and that we are 
hence able to attach a meaning to the phrase, “all particular lines whatso- 
ever ;” which we could not if a foot, a yard, or a mile, did not appear to,us 
to resemble each other in some respect. It is in vain that Berkeley, who is 
aware of the objection which may be brought from the universal truths of 
geometry, against a system which denies every thing but particular ideas, aud 
“the signs of particular ideas, endeavours to reconcilé this denial of the con- 
“ception of universality, with that very universality which it denies. It is 
lite evident, that f we have no general notions of squares and triangles, 
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site our de gist pet pr seh voll these figures never can go tie 
-- thdse parti ares or triang] “conceived by us in our demonstration. 
ew , Who states “the objection, and endeavours to answer it, 
“having dem strated that the three angles of an isosceles’ rectangular 
_ triangle, are equal to two right ones, Teannot therefore conclude this affection 
~ agrees to all other triangles, which have neither right angle; nor two equal 
sides. It seems, tide refore; that to be certain this Pe §. 
true, we must either make a particular demons eh for eve 
triangle, which is impossible, ¢ or once for all, demonstrate h 
idea of a triangle, in which all the particulars do indifferently partake, 
which they are all equally represented. 'T'o which I a , that thoug 
ip ge I have in view while 1 make the demonstration, be, for instance, thatof 
: ~ an isosceles rectangular triangle, whose sides are of a dete tatee aia ty 
, nevertheless, be certain it extends to all other rectilinear triangles 
what sort or bigness soever ; and that because neither the right an 
‘the equality, nor determinate length of the-sides, are at all concerne 
, demonstration. Jt is ‘true, the diagram | have in view includes all 
: particulars ; but then there is not the least mention made of them in = 
: proof of the proposition. It, is not said the three angles are ‘equal to t 
| right ones, because one of them is a’ right angle, or because the sides com- 
mare it are of the same length ; which sufficiently shows ba ot right . 
angle might have been oblique, and the sides unequal, and, for all t . 
demonstration have held good; and for this reason it is that I conclude 
to be true, of, any oblique ‘angular or sealenon, which I had cme an of 
a particular right-angled equicrural: triangle, and not because I demo 


the vison the abstract idea of a triangle. Soh 


“This answer,” I have*said in my observations on Dr. Darwirtt jognoemia, 
tes answer evidently takes for granted the truth of the opinion whi he 

s nded to confute, by supposmg us, during the demonstration, to I 
el sey idea of triangles, without particuldr reference to the diagt 
It will be admitted, that the right angle, and the equa it 
sides, and the determinate: length. of the while; are not € 
j is of the demonstration ; but words are of aaa 
z. Ey ideas, and the ideas, Sieeested by the demonstrati 
~~ these’ particular relations of the triangle had been 1 

Tt is not said, th 


t ae thrée angles are eqbal to two rig 

of them is a right angle, or because the sides, which comprehei 
are of the same length ; but-it is proved, that the three angles of t 
which has one of its angles a right angle, and the sides, which com 
that angle, of equal length, are together equal to two right angles. 
e particular demonstration is applicable only to triangles, “of one. 
; form. I cannot infer from it the existence of the same property, in es, 
essentially different : for, unless we admit the existence of general ideas, an 
equilateral triangle differs as much from a scalene Pheer trian cle, 

__ “froma square. In both cases, there i is no medium of nm. 4] 

» that the two triangles agree, in having igles. 
rat there are ‘general ideas re hie 
d if by the words sides 
itis evident, that the two 
Admitting, therefore, that I 
* Berkele 


angles ; for if hey be pe 
sia neant equal sides, and ¢ 
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tion of which»is'impossible, I can be certain that the three angles 0 
‘triangle are together equal :to two right angles, only when’ it has been 
‘strated of triangles of every variety of figtire ; and, before this can be 
I must have it ig my power.to es, SL down imaginati in 
« In Drw Campbell’s illustrations of the power of signs,in his very ingenious 
work: on the Philosephyrof Rhetoric, he adopts and defends this doctrine, of 
the general representative power of particular ideas,—-making, of cour e 
‘sanie inconsistent assumption which Berkeley makes, and which every No- 

mminalist must make, of those general notions of orders, sorts, or kinds, which ei 
his” rgument would ‘lead us to*deny. «“Wheh a geoméetrician,” say he, 
“makes a diagram with chalk upon-a ‘board, and from it demonstrates some 
property of a straight-lined figure, no spectator ever imagines, that he is 


ff 


‘demonstrating a property of nothing ‘else but that individual white figur 
five inches long, which is before him. Every ong is satisfied, that 


CO 


| he is 
emonstratinga property of all that order, whether more or less extensivi 
hit'is both aa example and a siga; all the order being understood 
agree with it-in certain characters, however different in other Ps tart 
. There can be no question that every One-is, as Dr. Campbell says, satisfied 
that the demonstration exterids to a whole order of figures, and the reason-of 
this is; that the mind is capable of forming a general notion of an order 6f 
figures; for it really is not easy to be understood; how the mind should 
extend any demonstration to a whole order of figures, and to that o1 
‘only, of which order itself, it is said to be incapable of any: notion. “ The 
mind,” continues Dr. Campbell, with the utmost facility, “ extends or con- » 
racts the representative power of the signas the particular oveasion requires. 
us, the same equilateral triangle will, with equal proptiety, serve for the 


US 
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monstration, not only of a property of all- equilateral triangles, but of a 
perty ofsalb isosceles.triangles, or.even of a property of al riangles wh 
ars’t* The same diagram does, indeed, serve this purpose, but not | 
n or contractiow.of the representative power of the sign ac 
on. ‘It is because we had a general notion of the nature 
or of the common ‘circumstances inwwhich the figures, to w 
ive the name of triangles, agreey—béfore we looked at the dia- 4 
| this general notion, ‘cominon to’ the whole, order, in iat, A 
ole demonstration. “ Nay, so perfectly ig this matter under- . ‘ 
ys ampbell. adds, “that, if the demonstrator, in any part, sh % 
‘eeur to some property as.to the length Of-a side, belonging to the particular 
igure he hath ‘construeted, but not.-essential to:the: kind: mentioned in the 
position, * and which the ‘particular figure’ is solely intended to represent, 
every intelligent: observer would instantly detect:the fallacy. So entirely, | 
_ for all the purposes of science, doth a particular serve for a whole species or 4» 
- genus.”§ But, on Dr. Campbell’s, principles, what is this species or genus, * 
and how does it differ from other species or genera? Instead of the expla- . 
nation, therefore, which he gives, I would rather say, so certain is it, that, 
during the whole demonstration, or, at least, as often as any mention of the 
ye : 2. ek ey 0.08 ee 
urs, the general notion of the species or genus of figures, that is — 
> circumstance of resemblance of these figures, ‘alco present 


the mind ; since, if it had no such gener notion, it could not instantly , 
; ' wnh’'s Obse Mein: Da ovnomia, p. 142—144, © i int 
» B 
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1 the élightest circumstance which the species or genus does not include. 
> particular idea is said to be representative of other ideas “ that agree 
ott it in certain characters.” But what are these characters? If we do 

not understand what they are, we cannot, by our knowledge of them, make 
one idea ee have of others; and if we do kriow what the general cha- 


racters are, we have already that general notion, which renders the supposed 
epresentation unnecessary. 
se as in many other cases, I have no doubt, —notwithstanding the 
wagance of the paradox,—that it is because the doctrine of 
s oe very contrary to our feelings, we do not immediatel wd 
If it were nearet the truth, we should probably di 
ich, it involves much more readily. The error escapes us, i 
eneral terms convey s0 immediately to our mind that common 
relation. ich they denote, that we supply,- of ourselves, what is wanting ir 
the. process as described by the Nominaljst,—the. feeling of the cireumst: 
ces mblance, specific of generic, that are to guide us in the applica 
tion, as led: sus to the invention of our terms. We know what itis which 
he means, when he speaks s of particular terms, or particular ideas, that be- . 
come more generally signifieant, by standing for ideas of the, same sort, or 
’ the same order, or species, or genus, or kind ; and we therefore make, for 
jum, by the natural spontaneous suggestions of our own minds, the extension 
and limitation, which would be impossible on his own system. But for such 
an illusion, it seems to me searcely possible to understand, how so many of 
» the first names, of which our,science ean boast, should be ‘found among 
defenders of af opinion which makes reasoning nothing more than a mere 
play upon words, or at best, reduces very nearly to the same level, the pro- 
foundest ratiocinations of intellectual, or physical, or mathematical philosophy, 
and the technical labours of the grammariany or the,lexicographer. 
__ The system of the Nominalists, then, I must contend, though more ime | 
an the system of the Realists, is not, any more than that system, a faithful — 
i 


_ statement of the process of generalization. It is true, as it rejects the ex 

| ‘ence of any universal form or species, distinet from our mere feelir z 0 

» general resemblance. But it is false, as it rejects the general relative fe 

- 4, itself, which.every general term denotes, and without which, to direct 

¢ the extension and limitation of our satteen we should be in danger siving 
x the name of triangle, as much ‘to a square or a cirele, as to an 

b figure. We perceive objects,—we have a feeling, or general notion of shel 

resemblance,—we express this general notion by a general term. Such is 

the process of which we are conscious ; and no system, whieh omits any part 

of the process, can be a faithful piemare of our consciousness. Bi 
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TRUE THEORY OF GENERALIZATION REPEATED.—IN GRUITY IN THE ‘ 
LANGUAGE OF THE CONCEPTUALISTS—SMITH'S . ‘HI | 
VENTION OF GENERAL TERMS IN RUDE PERIODS OF SOCIETY 

SURDITY OF NOMINALISM.—USE OF GENERAL TERMS NOT TO ENABLE _ 
‘MAN TO REASON, BUT TO REASON WELL. | 4 SN 


My last Lecture, gentlemen, was employed on a subject whips} 
caged, in an eminent degree, the attention of philosophers, both fi fro 

ulty which was supposed to attend it, and fram the extensive applicati 
were to be made of it, as the ground-work of every proposition, 
quently, of all our knowledge. It was necessaty, therefore, te 


y 


ou a sketch of the great controversy as to Universals, that so | 
be schools,—of which one party, that of the Realists,—formerly. so. power- 
ful, when the general theory of the primary mental functions of pe ception 
accorded with the Realism,—may now, when our theory of perception is : 
too simple to accord with it, be considered as altogether extinct. It was 
scarcely possible that universal forms, or species, should continue to hold a ‘ 
place in the philosophy of mind, or in our systems of dialectics, when even a 


sensible species had been universally abandoned. 
Ip stating the opinion, on the subject of this controversy, which I corsider 
as the only one worthy’ of your assent, and indeed so obviously just, that it 
seems to me as if it could scarcely have failed to occur to every mind, but Y 
for the darkness of insignificant terms and phrases, with which the cont 
versy itself had enyeloped i it, —L pete to free it, as much as ‘pos 
from this mere verbal darkness, and to exhibit the process to you in 
simple order of succession in which it ca to mesto take place. 
The process I stated to be the following : 
We perceive two, or more objects,—this i is one state of the mind. . Wet 
e struck with the feeling of their resemblance in certain respects. This is 
second state of the mind. We then, in the third stage, give a name to 
hese circumstances of felt resemblance, a name which 1 is, of course, applied 
pia only where this relation of similarity is felt. It is unquestionably — 
not the name which produces the feeling of resemblance, but the feeling of # 
nblance which leads to the invention, or application of the name; forit 
be equally just and philosophic to say, that itis the name of the indi- 


dual, John, or ‘liam, which gives, existence to the individual John or 
illiam, and that he was sag or nothing, till the name, which made him 
meth at the which Jy ging oda John 
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‘a name to each pair of relatives, on ‘account of some slight cireumstance in 


vented or not; and feelings which arise as much when no name’is giver, 2 


meant by the general relative feeling.” "" ae 


e 
‘ 


cal i‘ of > eee 


: 
“ 
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ral notion, whatever it may.be, which the term expresses ; that it is only for 
a very small number of such general relative feelings, that we have invented 


general terms. 'There-are Searcely-any two objetis! at which we can look, 
without perceiving a resemblance of some sort; but we never think of giving 


which they may have*been felt by us to agredy atoté than We thinkvof giving 
a name to every separate individual’ object Which we pérceivejAto every 
blade of grass in our fields;—to everf rosé on’a bush, dr even “to évery rose- 
bush in our’garden. It is necessary, for the convéniette of social liféjthat 
we should have general terms to express the ’nidst important gerieral Yesém- 
blances,—a general, word, man, for example, to express briefly those yery 
general cireumstancés' of resemblancé which we discover in all the individu- 
als to whom that natweis given, and thus to save u8 from thé repétitio 
innumerable proper names, when wé speak of circumstances common to” 
whole multitude ;—it js not necessary that we should have @ general teri 
express, in like manner, every Jess extefsive resemblance ‘which we may 
discover in aiy two or more’ ifdividual men; and accorditigly, for's 

minute resemblances we do not invent any géneral term, yet the féelings,of 
resemblance, or notions of general circumstances of agreement} though they 
may be more or less important, so as to prompt in Some cases, and not ih other 
cases, to the use of a common, appellation, are still in kind; as mere feelings 
of relation, the same, whether the general term for expressing them be in 


when a name ds given, cannot surely be» dependent oh names tHat do not 
exist, in the greatet number of cases, at all, and that, when théy are formed, 
exist only after these very feelings which they are invented to express.” ” 
If our mind be capable of feeling resemblance, it must be “capable of 
general notions, which are nothing more than ‘varieties of this very feeling ; 
for we surely cannot perceive eh to resemble each other, Wwithott per- 
ceiving them to resemble each other in certain réspects, rather than in others ; 
and this very notion of the respects-in which ‘they are sirhilar, is’ all that is 
* ‘ Subse, £20 i. en 
The circumstances, “ii which all individual men agrée, form my g 
notion’of man, or human nature. When‘ T'uSe the’ term sian, T émple gn 
express every being if whom fhiesé bi lays to be found,that | 
to say,,every being who éxtites, when ‘considered’ together with thé other 
beings whom 1 have before learned fo rank as fan;“the’same relative ‘feélin 
of resemblance.” When I hear the teri ‘min, ‘thesé ‘general citetimstand 
of agreement occur to ie vaguely, perhaps, “and idistinctly 5 but proba 
as distinctly as the corception of the individdal John; or illiam, whie 
recurs when I hear one of those names. ~ Farias os 
Indeed,,there cab bé né ‘doubt that the exact méanihg of our géneral | 1 ‘ 
is much more distinctly condeived “by us than that of ‘out parficulartermsy—= 
that we have a far clearer notion of a line, for’éxample, than of a 1, € 
three-fourths of an inch,—of réctilinear angles ‘in’general, as f 
meeting of oe two straight lines in any direction, than of an a 
five degrees, for which one particular inclination of the in peting 
lutely necessary, and an inclination, which ‘only the nicest me 
discriminate, from that which forms an angle of ‘sixty-four or of sixty- 
The general term, it is evident, in proportion as it is more and more gene 
involves the consideration of fewer particulars, and is, therefore, ad “. $ 


ia See 
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ed; while thé partieular term must involve alk the. particulars:included in the 


general one, with many more that distinguish the species or the individual, 
and that are difficult themselves to be distinguished, in consequence: of the 
faintness of’ ‘the limits in which*they shadow into each others To this it ‘is 
owing that the “sciences, whiclt are most strictly’ demonstrative,+hat is.to 
say, the sciénées, in which our notions are the elearest,—are not, those which 
relate to particular objects, and which, consequently, involve particular con- 
ceptions and*particular-terms, but the ‘sciences of. number and quantity, in 
which every term is a general” one, and every notion, therefore, which it 
expresses, general. rite ; di: ii 

With each advance in generalizing, the general notion, or.the feeling of 
resemblance in certain cireumstances, beeomes different, because the. cir- 
cumstanees in which itis necessary that the general resemblance should .be 
felt, are fewer, and common, therefore, ‘to a greater number of objects; the 
‘general term being, in every stage, applicable to the whole umber of objects, 


‘as exciting, when considered ‘together, that relative feeling of similarity, the 


suggesting of which is all that constitutes the variety, species, genUsy order, 
-or class. : ‘+. ia 

’ The words John, many animal, substance, in the progressive seale of gene- 
ralization, are words which I understand, and none of. which I feel to be 
exactly syfonymous with the others, but to express either less or more, so 
as to admit progressively of wider applications than could be allowed ata 
lower point of the scale. Since they are felt, then, not to he exactly synony= 
mous, each term, if it be understood at all, must excite im the mind a diffe- 
rent feeling of some sort or otlier, and this*different state of mind is nothing 
more than a notion of agreement in certain cireumstances, more or fever, 
according to the extent of the generalization. 

If, then, the generalizing process be, first, the perception or conception of 
two or more objects,—2dly, the relative feeling of their resemblance in cer- 
tain respects,—3dly, the designation of these circumstayces of resemblance, 
by an appropriate name,—the «doctrine ofthe Nominalists, which includes 
only two of thesé stages;+-the perception of particular’ gbjects, and the in- 

‘vention ‘of general terms, must be ‘false, asrexcluding that relative. suggestion 


’ of resemblance in certain respects, which is the second and most important 


‘step of thé process ; siice it is this. intermediate. feeling-alone that leads to 
‘the use of ‘the term, which otherwise it. would be impossible to limit to. any 
set of objects. Accordingly,’ werfound that, in,,their impossibility of ac- 
counting on their own: principles, for -this limitation,—which it is, yet abso- 
jutely necessary to explain some-manner or other,—the Nominalists, to 
explaifi it, uniformly take: for granted the existence Of, those. yery general 
notions, which they at the same time profess to. deny,—that, while they 
affirm, that we have no notion ofa kind, speciesy or sort, independently of 
the general terms which denote them, they. speak of our application of such 
“terms, only to objects of the*same kind, species, or sort, as if we truly had 
some notions of these gerieral circumstances of agreement, to direct .us,— 
and that they are thus very far from being Nominalists in the,spirit of their 
‘argument, at the very same moment when they are Nominalists in assertion, 
‘strenuous opposers of those very general feelings of the truth of which 
they avail themselves, in their very endeavour to disprove them. os 

If, iideed, it were the name which formed the class, and not that prev! 
ous relative feeling, or general notion of resemblance of some sort; which 
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the name denotes, then might any thing be classed with any thing, and class- 
ed with equal prope, All which would be necessary, would be merely 
to “— Pply ly the same name uniformly to the same objects; and, if we were care 
ful o this, John and a triangle might as well be classed togethey } 
the name man, as John and William. Why 
ments appear to us more philosophic 
ning more is felt by us to be nec ry he 
° giving of a name at random. ‘There is, a itm relative suggestion that ¢ 
on our very perception or conception of objects, when we consid 
toge a reason for giving the generic name to one set of objects 
a 1 another,—the name of man, for instance, to John and 
han to John and @ triangle. ‘This reason is the feeling of t 
“= semblance of the objects which we class,—that general notion of the relation 
‘of simi rity: in certain respects which ig signified by the general te y—and 
\ lich relative suggestion, as a previous state of the mind, re: rene: 
would as little have*been invented, as the names of Jobnand. 
have been invented, if there had been no perception of any ind 
gata to be de them. a 
“a general r ve feelings of the resemblances of objects 
5 that oun Goactal terms are Ge tiicnnt of these, and limited, therefore, 0 
.] 
J 
' 
itt 
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particular objects which excite some common feeling of resemblance, is H 
I conceive, sufficiently evident ; and-yet, the existence of such gencreleie 
tions is not merely rejected by the greater number of philosophers, but the 

assertion of it has been considered as a subject rather of ridicule, than of 
any. serious confutation, as . confutation itself ool have been too great an 
honour. 

I must confess, however, at some incautious expressions of the Concep- 
tualists, and their erroneous analysis and classification of the general, feeling, 
a justify in part this ridicule, as they involved an appearance of inconsist- 

« y and contradiction, which a more accurate analysis of the general fe 
s asserted, and a very slight change of rat and arrangement woul 
ae have removed. These improprieties, it, may be of importance to poi ‘out 
~. a fag as song pethaps, some explanation af the error of new No 
nali: sm. © eee S| 
The ust of the Arord idea for expressing” the notion or feeling of r 
blance, was in the first place, unfortunate. Idea, from its etymological s 
and its common applic to the conceptions of external objects, ae 
st, in itself, to iniply ing which can be individualized, me offered’ 
» theabehses. The eral idea, therefore, which we are. parry to forr 
om the consideration of the various ways in which two lines can meet one 
another, seems to us, as an idea, to be something which we must | 
f repre enting in a diagram, like any of the particular angles con 


Non ; 


ih ’ us; and ‘what we can thus image in a ~ am, must evidently” ; 
«© lar; so that, if we ascribe to it properties of more than one particular an 
* our reference must, on this very account, seem to involve an i incons 


e of them, is to our conception, in every respect, as truly absurd, 

; which is less than a part of itself, or a square, of which the an 
are together equal to four right angles, and at the same time ec 
‘guch angles, and only to three or two. 


¥ Ititude of inconsistencies. ‘The general idea of an ‘eal 
. ee not a right angle, nor acute, nor obtuse, but, at once, : of tt 
a wh 
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‘Such are the inconsistencies that t’ always seem to flow fromthe use \ 


of the word idea in this casé, as if PO: to ii Lgpericahes e of 
what cannot be particular. 

~ ‘The same remark may, in a great me 
onc ppaion,; which also seen in 


cs 4 " 
asure, be applied to the use ae 
: dualize its object ; and whi 
y oo ae gy to signify so er revival of a past feeling, 1 
has led, to very mistaken views of the nature of our aelly 
In these, according to the process described by me, there is nothing 
1 be said to be in any respect a conception, or fainter transc it of 
‘and, therefore, if I were to invent a name for the opinion ‘e- 
iniversals, which I hold, it would not be as a Conceptualist; but as 
Notionist; or Relationist, that. I should wish tobe classed. The feeling of 
relation of similarity is no part of the perception or conception of the sepa+ 
rate e objects which suggést it. It is a feeling-of a different species, ; ae 


0 RS relation, and nothing more; and the general term, which i 
ve of what can strictly be. termed ‘a Conception, is invented on 
] the . multitude of objects, whieh, however iffereht in on of cra 


: + a ja 
C ceeaeill general notion, which is that w I have preferre ole 
in this case, have been fat more appropriate, and would have obviated that . * 
endency to individual representation, which the word conception, and still 7 
more, the word idea, produce; and consequently all those apparent incon- 5 
sistencies, which do not attend ‘the notion of the mere feeling of agreement 
of various objects, but arise only from the attempt to forur an individual re- 
sentation of what is in itself general, arid therefore, by its very nature, 
incapable of beimg individually represented. 
Still more unfortunate, however} than the classing of our general notions 
with conceptions or ideasy was a verbal impropriety that nay at first seem 
o you of little consequenee,—the * mere use of the indefinite arti ol 
sase-in which certainly it ought not to have been | employed« It was not the 
m ere g eneral notion of the nature and properties of triangles, but the general = 4 
idea of a triangle, of which writers on this branch of intellectual philosophy " 
have been accustomed to speak. The influence of this improper use of the. 
has not before been remarked; yet I have no doubt, that it is the 
wry runt which has chiefly tended to prodyce a denial of the gene- 
ral notion itself. i is a striking lesson, ‘how much the progress of philoso- 
ohy may be retarded, even by “the slightest inaccuraey’ of language, which 
s those who consider the doctrine without due attetion and analysis 
e to.it the inconsistencies; which are not in the doctrine itself, 
ect, as absurd, ‘what, in another form of. expression, woule 
ypeared 10: them almost self-evident. 5 4 
ding to the view which'l have given you of the generalizing process, — 
st uly general is, a relation that is felt by us. ° We have a feeling 
n of the circumstances of agreement of many individual 
notion of, an object, uniting at once all the qualities of the 
jects, and yet exeluding every quality, which distinguishes e 
is would ‘truly be a species of Realism still more absur 
lastic universal a parte rei. The general idea of a man, 
is neither dark nor fair, tall nor short, fat nor thin, nor of any de 
te between these extremes, and yet is, at the same time, dark and 
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that lord mayor always returned to ‘his mjnd; that be had great difficulty 
to abstract a lord mayor from his fur-gewn, and gold chain ; nay, that the — 
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fair, tall and short, fat and thin, is that of which we«may. very safely deny the 
existence :. for a man must be particular, and taust therefore. p al 

qualities, and certainly cannot have qualities, that are inconsistent... But a 
dark and adair man, a tall and ashort man, a fat and a thin iman,.all agree 
in’ certain respects, or, im other words, excite in us a certain relative feeling, 
or notion of general.resemblance ;, since, without a feeling of, this kind, we 
never should have thought of classing them together under dne general term. 
We have not a general idea of a man, but-we are impressed with a certain 
common relation of similarity of all the individuals, whom, on that account, 
and on that account ites we rank nein under the eommon “ae 
of men. ' 

' A general idea of a man is, then, it will be allowed, an upfortunate, ory ‘to 
speak more accurately, an absurd, expression. . But the ,absurdity of such 
an expression -does net render it.less absurd to deny, that we have apy gene- 
ral notion, or relative feeling whatever, of the circumstances. in which MEN 
agree—that general notion which preceded the invention of the general term, 
man, and without vlicl the general. term would be absolutely incapable of — 
being limited, or applied to-one. set .of objects more than to.another, Yet 
all the valuable remarks of Mr. Locke on this. subject have beea negleetec 
or forgotten ; while owe’ passageshas been well remembered, and.often quot- 
ed, Lubecauise nothing . a so well remembered as the ridiculous. The pas- 
sage indeed,-jt must be confessed, is abundantly, ridiculous’; but whatis 
ridiculous in it arises, very, evidently, from, the source which J have pointed 
out, and.vot.from the doctrine, that there.is a general Teeling of. some sont, 
corresponding with every general term, that is not absolutely imsignificant. , 

Does it not requiresome pains.and skill,” says Mr. Locke, in this often- 
quoted passage— Does it not require some, painsand.,skill to yoni 
general idea of @. triangle, (which, is yet none of, the most abstract,, com. 
hensive, and difficult) for it must be neither, oblique, *nox-rectangle, ne 
equilateral, equicrural, nor scalenon ; but all, and none of these at once.. In 
effect it is sorhething imperfect that cannot, exist; an idea, wherein sone 
parts’ of several different-and ineonsistent,ideas are put together.”* 

Of this strange description, so unworthy of its great author, and, I may 
add, so unworthy also of the doctrine whichyhe supported, the authors of 
the Memoirs of Scriblerus have not failed to avail themselves, CORNEA 
Mr. Locke’s universal triangle into an universal lord mayor. 

“* Martin supposed an universal man to,be like a knight of a aa ora . 
burgess of a corporation, that represented a great many individuals, His 
father asked him, ifthe could not frame the idea of an universal lord mayop? 
Martin told him that, never having seen but one lord mayor, the i 


horse he saw the, lord mayor ride upon not a little disturbed bis i i > 
Qn the other hand, Crambe, to show himself of a more penetrating deed 
swore that he could frame a conception of a lord mayor, not only without — 
his horse, gown, and gold chain, but, even without stature, feature, 
hands, head, feet, or any baity which’ he seppasen was the abstiapnee alor lod 
mayor.’ ry 

This abstract ofa lord may or, thelist ‘it may fa more ludicrous, 

3 


ll * Essay concerning Human Understanding, 'B. IV. c. 7. sect. 9 ae 
eo hey bRope’s Worke+—Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus, chap. yii. ; ves 
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than Locke’ s abstract of a triangle ; for a triangle must be | 
and must, therefore,.:be equilateral, equicruraly or scalene.. It \ 
ave been very different, if he had stated merely, that all triangles, uf 
whether equilateral, equicrural, or scalene, ave felt by us to agree, in certain 7 
shabitetigetines they are not felt. by us, to shave this general resemblance, 
because we have previousty: classed them togethers but that we bave class- | 
ed’ them tegether, because we have. previously felt this, Cah atte 
Sree general notion, therefore, cannot have depended for its origin on 
name which follows it,—and that it is this general notion or feeling of 
resemblance, of. which the general term»is truly significant, the term being 
considered by us as,fairly applicable,to every object, > which excites the same 
hing. . This, it -is évidewt,s from his whole reasoning, was funda- | 
menta nor nearlyrthe opinion of Locke hirhself,, who was ledinto the error 
of his very: swrange: description, merely by conceiving, that a general notion 
of the-common cirgumstauces and, bngeinan of vthiangles was a or 
3 general idea, of a: triangles : fo Fe wabeesl2 aif Loy 
Bu whether this wasy or.was a ae opitiion of Mee Lockes: the Bier 
I have: deseribed is not:the sless just.’..We perceive two or mor 
have@afeeling or general»nofion.of their resemblance in certain 
ctspeautl, in consequence: of;this generalnotioh; we invent the'g 
ad Jimitsit tosuch dbjects,,.as correspond with the. notion previo 
existing,—that is tosay, wey limiteit. to’ objects which agree in exciting this 
velative.suggestion.>» lt is heneethe. very; nature, of cv nat to 
beyparticular ; 4or-who-can: painb-or. paitigularize..a, mere.xelatio&i? Tt-is\the 
resemblances which sconstitutes: it;—-aot the, objects themselves 
which ienkelt enaieo similans and to requivey therefoxe,.that our meptal no- 
tion.of the.common properties.of triahgles, scalenes equilateral, and isosceles, 
should.itself be.a ‘triangles equilateral, - isoseeles,.or sealene, isnot more phi- 
" losophie, or I, maysay; even ‘not legs absurdy*than it would be,to réquire of 
visyaledelineation of a sound or a smell, and to deny, that we have any 
sensations.of melody and, — because we cannot represent hear | in pie- 


fhe amet) 4%)» ma» 
“we already remarked, tbat i it is * only. jin a.small number of the resem- i 
es, which,we perceive: ineobjects, that we fava ve general terms. 
eneral.term, therefore, far from being essential to the generalization, , 
3 is only a record ofa generalization. previously. mad ~ de marks what we 
have feit, and enables us to refers with’ exactness, to this past feeling. ‘ 


wwe 


hen I speak: of, our le of a general: term, hewever, L speak of a: 

e do, in the present mature state of our Janguage, not of what was Ye 

likely to take place, inthe early, generalizations of ,savage life ; for there 

s to. e very little reason to: doubt the jusiness of that theory of appel 

hich is hinted, mdeed, in some earlier writers, but.has a we 
a 
a 


ularl; Ne intained by»Céndiliac and Dr. Smith,—a theory,.which su ¢ 
words now used as appellatives,to have been originally the pointe 
i bicatys extended to the objects, that were perceived to be 

ila se, to which the name had primarily been given. The e theory 

stated with great force, by Dr. Smith, in the ingenious dissertationy-ap: 
ad. to b is Theory. of Moral Science:. It.would be i injustice to ne opini 

to express it.in any words but his own. 

ssignation of particular names, to denote particular cbpibesianta, 

x ‘ete 
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the same name by which they had been aceustomed to express _ 
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the institution of nouns substantive, would probably be ones of the 
towards the formation of langage. ‘Two savages who had 
taught to speak, but had been bred up femote from the socie 
would naturally begin to form that language by which they would e 
to make their mutual wants intelli to each other, by uttering certain 
sounds, whenever they nieant to denote certain objects.. Those objeets only 
which were familiar to them, and whieh they had most frequent octa- 
sion to mention, would have particular names assigned to them. ‘The par- 
ticular cave whose covering sheltered therh from the weather, the particular 
tree whose fruit relieved their hunger, the "particular fountain whose water 
allayed their thirst, would first ee, decedinisnd by the words cave, tree, 
fountain, or by whatever other sppaiiationss they might think proper, in that 
primitive jargon, to mark them. * Afterwards, when the more enlarged expe- 
rience of these savages had led them to obsenyes and their necessary oeca- 
sions obliged them to make mention. of other caves, and other trees, and 
other fountains, they would naturally bestow upon.each of those new objects 


t they were first acquainted with. The new objects had none of 
any name of its own, but each of them exactly resembled another object 
which had such an appellation. It was impossible that those ‘savages could — 
behold the new objects without recollecting the old ones ;. —_ the name of 
the old ones, to which tlie new bore so close a resemblance. When theyhad — 
occasion, therefore, to merition, or to point out to each other, any of the new — 
objects, they would naturally utter the name of the correspondent old one, — 
of which the idea could not fail, at that instant, to-present itself to their-me- — 
mory in the ‘strongest: and liveliogs manner. -And thus; those words, which 
were originally the proper names of individuals, would each of thent insensi- 
bly become the cornton name of a multitude, .A child ‘that is just learning 
to speak, calls every person who comes tq the house its pafia or its mamma; — 
and thus bestows upon the whole species those names which it had been 
taught to apply to two individuals. I have known a clown; who did not — 
know the proper name of the river which ran by his own door. It was the — 
river, he said, and he x ever,hearde any other name for it. His experience, — 
it seems, had notled him to observe any other river. The general word — 
river, therefore, was, it is evident in his aeceptance of it, a proper mame, — 
signifying an individual object. If this person had been carried to another — 
river, would he not readily have called ita river? Coald we suppose any — 
person living on the banks of the ‘Thames so ignorant, as not to know the — 
general word river, but to be acquainted only with the particular word — 
Thames, if he was brought to any othér river, would he not rendily lie q 
Thames? ‘This, in reality, is no» more than what*they, who are well ac- — 
quainted with the general wotd, are very apt to, do. An Englishman, de- 
rb any great river which he may have seen in some foreign 

says, that it is another Thames. The Spaniards, when se 

ot upon the coast of Mexico, and obsefved the wealth, popul 
itations of that fine country, so much superior to the savage he E 
had been visiting for some time before, cried ase a q 
ano pain. Hence it was called New Spain, and this name has | 


ss, unfortunate ny ever sifice. ° We say, in the same manner, of 
e is an ; of an orator, that he is a Ci ero; of a phi 
vue ig di Blevet ‘This way of ‘speaking, which the grammari 
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an Antonomasia, and which is still extremely common, though now 
| necessary, demonstrates how much mankind are naturally disposed 
to give to one object the name of any other which nearly resembles it, and 

thus to denominate a multitude, by what originally was intended to express 
an individual. : a 

“It is this applicatién of the name of an individual to a great multitude of 
objects, whose resemblance naturally recalls the idea of that individual, and 
of the name which expresses it, that seems originally to have given occasion 
to the formation of those classes and assortments, which, in the schools, are 
called genera and species.”* 

That the first designation of species and genera, by appellatives, was no- 
thing more than this ingenious speculation supposes it to have been,—the 
extension of mere proper names, from similar objects to similar objects, I 
have very little doubt. But still it must be remembered, that the extension 
was from similar objects, to objects felt to be similar,—that, before the exten- 
sion, therefore, there must have been a general nofion of the circumstan 
of ‘resemblance,—and, that, without this intermediate feeling of his min 
savage would as little have thought of calling one tree by the name whi 


had previously given to another tree, as he would have thought of extending 


this name to the cave which sheltered him, or the fountain at which he 
quenched his thirst. In short, whatever our theory of the origin df general 
terms may be, it either must take for granted the previous existence of gene-» 
ral relative notions, correspdnding with them, or it must suppose that the 
terms were invented at random, without any reason wliatever, to guide us in 
our application or limitation of them.’ To state any reason of this kind, is to 
state some general resemblance, that is felt by us, amd consequently some 
notion of general circumstances of resemblance whiclr must be independent 
of the general term, because it is prior to it! This, which the Nominalist on 
reflection, I should conceive, must admit, is all for which the Conceptualist 
contends, or at least, is all for which I contend, in ‘that view of the generaliz- 
ing process which } have given you. 

The decision of the controversy, might, indeed, as I have now said, be 
very safely trusted to the Nominalist himself, if he would only put a single 
question to his own mind, and reflect for a few moments before giving an 
answer. Why do I class together certam’ objects, and exclude certain 
others, from the class which Ihave formed? He must say, either that he 
classes them together, because he has classed them together, and that he 
excludes the others because he ‘excludes them, which is surely not a very 
philosophic answer, though it is all which can be understood in the assertion, 
that it is the name which constitutes, as well as defines the genus; or he 
must say, that there is some reason which has led him to give the general 
name rf certain objects, and not to cerfain others. The redson hic 
the name is given, must, of course, be something which is felt, prior to the 

iving of the name, and independent of it; and the only reason Miele 3 
nceived is, that certain objects have a resemblance which certain other 
ts do not partake, and that the general name is therefore in 
ess the objects’ which agree in »exciting this common notion of 
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which is neither the perception that precedes it, nor the name she seat 
ns 


it, but a state of mind intervening between the perception of the 
objects, and thg verbal designation of them as a species or genus. 
it is that general relative suggestion, or general notion of resemblance, on 
which we must admit our classifications to be founded, or oo that they 
are founded upon nothing. ’ 

Since all reasoning implies some generalization, the Nominalist; who allele 
nothing general but terms, is, of course, led, or forced, by his theory, to deny 
the possibility of reasoning of any kind, without ¢he.aid of general terms; a 
denial which seems to me one of the boldest, because the least consistent 
with the observed facts which it is possible either for dognaatism or scepticism 
_ \S to make ; as if the infant, long before he can be supposed te have acquired 
any knowledge of terms, did not form his little reasonings on thessubjects, en 
which it is important for lim to reason, as aceurately probably as afterwards 
but, at least, with all the accuracy which is necessary for preserving his exist- 

ace, and gratifying his few feeble desires. He has, indeed, even then, gone 
hrough processes, which are admitted to involve the finest reasonirg, by 
ose very philosophers who deny him to be capable of reasoning at all. He 

s already calculated distances, long before he knew the use of a single 
rd expressive of distance, and accommodated his induction to those gene- 
laws.“of matter, of which he knows nothing but the simple facts, and his 
-expectation, that what has afforded him either pain or pleasure, will contmue 
to afford him pain or pleasure. What languagedoes the infant require, to pre- 
vent him from putting his finger twice in the flame of that candle-which has 
burned him once ? or to persuade him to stretch his hand in exact conformity 
with the laws of opties, to that very point at which some bright trinket is glit- 
tering on his delighted eyes ? To suppose that we cannot-reason without lan- 
guage, seems to me, indeed, almost to involve the same inconsisteney, as to say, 
that man is incapable of mnaging his limbs, till he have previously walked a mile. 


; 
| 


’ The use of Seibel terms is not to enable man to reason, but to enable:him 
_ toreason well. ‘They fix the steps of our progress,—they give us the power 
» availing ourselves ‘with confidence, of our own past reasonings, and of the 
asonings of other —they do not absolutely prevent us from wandering, 
-» they p: event us from wandering very far, and are marks of direction, to wh 
4 ve can return ; without them, we should be like travellers, j journeying onean — 
immense plain, without a track, and without any points of the sky, to deter=— 
mine whether we were continuing to move east or west, bea pr or souths 


We should still be moving, indeed, and each step would progress, if it 
were compared merely with-the step that went be ut there be 
no on journey onwards ; and, after, years of wandering, we might, 

1 to the Very spot from whicktwe set out, without even so much know= 
pike to have the slightest guess, that we were again where wé had been — 


o drop this allegory, however; it is very evident, that, though wwii 
be capable of reasoning, even without language of any sort, and of reasoning 
sufficient to protect ourselves from obvious and familiar causes of injury, 
resoaiiels, m such circumstances, must be very: linfited, and as_ 

rable: to the reasoning of him who enjoys the advantage of all t 
 tinetions of a refined ] e, as the, creeping of the diminutive inse 

the soaring of the eagle. animals, indeed, are capable of advanei 

as 
haha 


ay 
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*from the want of a generic word, such as quadruped, comprehending | 
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—but the one passes from cloud to cloud, almost with the rapidity of the 
lightning, which is afterwards to flash from them, and the other*takes half a 
day, to move over the few shrunk fibres of a withered leaf. ; 

What must be the arithmetic of that people in South America, of whom 
Condamine tells us, whose whole numeration did not extend beyond three, 
and who had no resource afterwards, but to point first to their fingers and 
then to their hair ! What the reasonings of arithmeti¢ would be to such a 
people, every other species of reasoning would be to us, if our general vo- 
cabulary bore no greater proportion to the feelings that were to be expressed 
by it, than this very lintited numeral vocabulary, to all the possible combina- 
tionsof pumbers. “= °* 

The extent of error into which we should be likely to fall} in our classifi- 
cations and reasonings in general, if our language were of this very imperfect 
kind, it is, of course, impossible for us, in our present circumstances, to guess ; 
though we may derive some assistance, in our estimation of these possible 
absurdities, from facts of which voyagers occasionally tell us. Imaytakefor 
an example a fact-mentioned bY Captain Cook, in describing the people 
Wateeoo, a small island, on which he lighted in his voyage from New 2 
land to the Friendly Islands. ‘‘'The inhabitants,” he says, “* were afra 
come near our cows and horses, nor did they form the least conceptio 
their nature. But the sheep*and goats did not surpass the limits of t 
ideas ; for they gave us to understand, that they knew them'to be birds 
“Tt will appear rather incredible,” he adds, “that human ignorance could 
ever make so strange.a mistake ; there not being the most distant similitude 
between a sheep or goat and any winged afimal. But these people seemed 
to know nothing of the existence of any other land animals besides hogs, 
dogs, and birds. Our sheep and goats, they could see, were very different 
‘creatures from the two first; afd therefore, they inferred, that they must 
‘belong to the latter class, in which they knew that there is a considerable 
variety of spécies:”—“ I would add,” says Mr. Stewart, who quotes this 
very striking fact, together with the judicious remark of Cook,— I would 
add, that the mistake of these islanders, perhaps, did not arise from their 
considering a sheep or goat, as bearing a more striking resemblance to a bird | 
than to the two classes of quadrupeds with which they were acquainted, but 


two species ; which men in their situation would no more be led to form, 
than a person who had seen only one individual of each species would think 
of an appellative to express both, instead of applying a proper name to each. 
Tn consequence of the variety of birds, it appears that they hada generic 
name comprel nding all of them, to which it was not unnatural for them to ty 
refét any new anin nal they met with.”* . 

~The observation of Mr. Stewart, with réspect to the influence of a generic 
name on this seemingly very strange arfingement of these very rude zool 
gists, is ingenious and just. It must be remembered, however, in oppe ition 
to his general doctrine on the subject, that the application of the generic term, 
even in this very strange manner, is a proof, not that we are without eéneral 
notions, but that we truly Aave general notions, that are independent of the 
mere terms which express them. It was not merely because they had a 
reneric term that they extended this term to the unknown sheep and goats, 
cause the shéep and goats coincided, in some measure, with the sa 


=: we * Stewart’s Elements, Part II.c.iv.sect!l. |, 


" have been, must have. been some genera] feeling of resemblance of some. 
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ral notion expressed by the general term. Of this the most striking evidence 
is contained.in the very statement of Captain Cook. The cows and h LOFSeS, 
sheep and goats, were all equally unknown to the islanders. Why, then, did 


they not class the cows and horses with birds as much as the goats and 
sheep? As far as the mere possession of a generic word could have led to 
this application,—if a word alone were necessary,—it was comrhon to all the 
new cases alike. When all these were equally unknown, there must ha 

been some previous general notion of certain circumstances of resent , 
in birds, with which the goats and sheep coincided more exactly than tl 
cows and horses. Nor is it very difficult to guess what this previous notion 


ie bulk of the different animals must haye’ led to the distinction. 


The w ihn with which they were acquainted, though they might per- 
haps a Messiigh: degree, to the stature of the smaller quadrnu- 
pes co : no res slic dep) in this respect to the horses and cows. A ~ 


bird, in eee mental definjfion of it, was certainly a living thing, of certain 
arious sizes familiar to them, and not a dog or a hog. A sheep, or a goat, 
n by them to be a living thing, not a dog nor a a hog, and of a size that 
dno remarkable opposition to that involved in their silent, menta! defi- 
of abird. In such circumstances, it was classed by them as a bird, 

much accuracy as is to he found in many of our systematic refer- 
ences, even in the present improved state of science and natural history,—in 


that, for exam yhich classes and ranks under one word, the whale that 
swims with the man that walks ; or, to a case still more ’ analogous, even 
the ant that ereeps with the gnat that and, with equal accuracy, they 


excluded the cows and horses that did not coincide with the general notiou, 
of which a certain resemblance of size formed an essential part. The ex- 
tension of the term to the one set of quadrupeds, and the exclusion of the 
other set, must have had some reason; and this reason, whatever it may | 


_ Sort—a relative suggestion, intervening between the perception of the® ani- 
* mals, and the application of the term. 
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LECTURE XLVI 
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GentLemen, my last Lecture brought to a oe remark iich 


I had to offer on that very interesting tribe of our suggestions of relation 
which constitute the feelings of resemblance,— a tribe, on the existence of 
which, as we have seen, all classification depends, and in a great measure 
the whole power of language, as an instrument or medium eithér of distinct 
thought ,in the mind or the indiyidual, or of reciprocal communication of 
thought from mind to mind. 

The examination of this species of relation, led us into one of the most 
memorable controversies in the whole science of Intellectual Philosophy ; 
and though I knew well that there could be no ronagn to fear your adoption 
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of the absurdities of Realism, and, therefore, did not think it necessary tc 
occupy your time with any serious confutation of that obsolete hypothesis, I 
knew also too well the prevailing influence of the site error of Nominal- 
ism, and the high authorities which sanction it, not to think it necessary to put 
. fully on youf guard.against the fallaey of this system, by showing you 
. “Tow incomplete it is, and therefore, how unfit to be adopted as a narrative 
of the actual Process of Generalization. 
_ This process I described, as involving, not two stages only, as the Nomi- 
»nalists contend, but three. In the first place, the perception or conception of 
the two or more external objects, or the conception of the two or more inter- 
nal feelings that are afterwards classed together ; in the a Sl the 
feeling or general relative notion of the resemblance, which | separate 
objects bear to each other, in certain respects, the relative suggestion, in 
consequence of which alone we are led to class them together ; in the third — 
place, the a. of this felt general resemblance, by a general term, . 
significant of that silent mental generalization, which has already classed them _ 
together. The mental generalizing may, indeed, be considered as complete, 
before the invention of the general term ; the term being of use, only as fix- . 
ing and reeording, or conveying to others the knowledge of that general 
notion or feeling of resemblance, which preceded the first gase of the general ~ 
word. ; ene ” | 
At the same time, however, th xhibited to you,—as simply and forci- 
bly as the complex naturé of the process would allow me,—the doctrine of 
eneral notions, as distinct mental affections of a peculiar species, arising 
Sei that susceptibility of the mind, by HS we perceive, together with 
various other relations, the relations that c tuté the resemblances of ob- 
jects,—I took occasion to point out to you sore errors of thought, and con- 
sequent improprieties of arrangement audrexpression, on the part of the Con- 5 
ceptualists, which I regarded as having had the chief effect in rs * 
universal and ready adoption of this “doctrine of the threefold nature of | | 
process, as consisting in perceptions, relations, and verbal signs,—a doctrine, 
which, but for the almost universal prevalence of the opposite system of — 
Nominalism, would Have appeared to me to stand little in need of any argu- 
ment in its suppoft; since the fact of thfe extension of general terms only to 
certain dbjects, to the exclusion of others, seems, of itself, sufficiently to | 
show, that there is a certain general notion of resemblance,—a peculiar state 
of —interveni een the primary perceptions, and the use of the 
nera ms, as it were, the measure of adjustment of the par- 
ticulai 1 re arranged in the same claés, if they agree with this 
general notion, anc luded, if they do not agree With it. An arrangement, 
without some principle of resemblanceto direct the order in which objects 
are placed, seems to me absolutely unworthy of the name of an arrangement, 
and certainly could be but of very little aid to the memory,-even if it could 
be of any advantage to remember divisions, and subdivisions, that were 
founded upon ‘nothing. ‘The classifications, which our dictionaries form, 
accordjpg to the mere initial sounds of Words,—which Dr. Reid, in reference 
to works of this kigd, calls a sort of modefn categories,—would be far more 
philosophic, than @ elassification which implied no previous notion of resem- 
blance whatever. ; “ Of all methods of arrangement,” he says, “ the most 
antiphilosophical sees to be the invention of this age ;—I mean the arrang- 
ing the arts and sciences, by the letters of the alphabet in Dictionaries and 
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 Ency€lopedias. With these authors the categories are A, B, ©,” &e. Yet 
if these literal categories,santiphilosophical as they certainly would be, if their 
authors professed to MeXem asa scientific arrangement, still involve a re- 
semblance of some sort, however insignificant and irrelative, to the great 
purposes of science. Every other arrangement in scienee would be sti 
more unphilosophical, because involving no relation whatever, if, according 
to the principles of the Nominalist, there were no general notions,—no rela- 
tive feelings of resemblance,—independent of the terms of classification ; but 
objects were first classed together, Without any reason for being so class 
together, more than aby other objects, till the mere general term éf the 
scan became: season for itself; as if birds, beasts, and fishes, were not 
called ana als, bedlttee they were previously felt to agree in certain respects; 
but were felt to have this relation of agreement ia certain respects, because 
re they had previously been comprehended in the one generic term animal. 

-_ With respect to the origin of the general terms themselves, as distinct from 

‘the general relative feelings whjch they express,—l stated to ie a specula- 

4 tion of Condillac and Dr. Smith, which appears to me to be one of the most 

simple and beautiful speculations in the theoretical history of language. Jn 
ascribing it to these distinguished philosophers, however, I speak of it only 
as it is clearly developed by them,—for there are many hints of the same 
opinion to be found in works of an earlier date. ‘The speculation, to which 
I allude, is that which supposes the proper names of individual objects to 
have become appellatives of a whole class, by extension from similar objects 
to similar,—the principle, which could not fail to operate in this way, being 
a principle which, still continues to operate, even ip the common phraseology 
of the most common minds,—though, by rhetoricians, whose art is, in a great 
measure, the art of making common things mysterious, it has been advanced 
ee tage dignity of a figure of speech. 

“vs The brief expression, or result, of the feeling of resemblance, is a gene- 
ral term,—but when all which we feel, in our relative suggestions of resem- 
blance, or in any other of our relative suggestions, is enunciated in, language, 

weit is termed a proposition, which, notwithstanding the air of mystery that 
invests it in our books of logic, is the expression of this common feeling of 
relation, and nothing more. ‘Therword animal, for example, is a general 
term, expressive of a particular relation of resemblance that is felt By us. .4 
horse is an animal, is a proposition, which is merely a brief expression of 
this felt resemblance of a horse to various other creatures, it 
the general term. _It is the same in all the other speci es of 
we are capable of feelirlg. In the relation of position, 
we say that the planet Mercury is that which is next to the sun, our mere 
feeling of the local relation,—that particular relative suggestion which arises 
on the consideration of the sun, together with fts planetary attendants,—by 
this expression of it in words, becomes, what is termed in logic, a proposition. 
In the relative suggestion of degreé, to say that gold is heavier than copper ; 
—in the relative suggestion of proportion, to say, that four are to twenty, as 
twenty to a hundred ;—in the ‘telative suggestion of comprehension, to say, 
that there is a portion of heat even in the coldest snow, is to state, as a pro- 

cae : ” . . . . . 
position, what, in the mind itself, is the mere feeling of*a‘certain relation. In 
all such cases, it is very evident, that the verbal statement of the proposition 
SM ccahes the nature of the relative suggestion, of feeling of relation, 
which it expresses, but simply expresses to others, a relation, that must have 
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been fel bfatciiggarop sition could be framed,—that it is not the word 

animal, for example, which produces the feeling of the general resemblance 

of those various beings, which we have classed together under that term; 

nor the word heaviers which makes us fee] the greater pressure of a piece of X 

gold; than of an equal bulk of copper,—but those feelings, previously @xist- 

g, which have led to the verbal proposition that expresses to others those. 
vious feelings. ‘To insist on a distinetion so obvious, seems to me, indeed, 

almost as if k.were labouring to prove, what it would be.impossible for any 

etodeny. But if You reflect on the influence of the doctrine of the 


minalists, with respect to general terms, as a all that can be 


said to bé general in reasoning, you will perceive cessary it is, that 

you should be fully impréssed with the priority of the relative feeling in- 

* volved in each proposition, to the proposition which expresses it,—and its 
consequent independence of those forms of language, which render it capa- 
ble of being cé6mmunicated to other minds, but dé not alter its nature, as a 
feeling of = Pulp mind, in which it has previously arisen. 

The proposition being only an expression of a relation of some kind or | 
ether; which has been previously felt, may, of course, be as various as the | 
species of relative suggestions of which our minds are susceptible. There £ 
may be, as we have seen, propositions of resemblance, of order, of de- 
‘gree, of proportion, of comprehension—to which last class, indeed+—that 
class which includes all the relations of a whole to its parts—the others, as{[ 
have already remarked, may, by a little effort of subtility, be reduced ; since 
évery,affirmative proposition enunciates, or predicates—to use the technical ; 
word—sotne quality or attribute of a subject, which may be said to form a | 
part of the very essence of tlie subject itself, or, at least, of our complex no- . 
tion of the subject. Thé one quality, of which we speak, is comprehended 7 
with other qualities in that general aggregate to which we state it to belong. 

On this:class of offr relative suggestions, therefore,—that which involyes 
the feeling of the relation*of the parts comprehended to the cote ’ 
whole—it will be necessary to bestow @ little fuller illustration, that you may 
understand clearly the nature of the process of reasoning—that most impor- . 
tant of all our mental processes—which Jogicians and metaphysicians have 
contrived to render so obscure, but which is in itself nothing more than a 

series of felt relations of this particular class in the instances which I selected 
before, "of a house and its apartments; a tree and its stemseand foliage; a 

horse and its head, and limbs, and trunk; the felation which I have termed 

‘the relation of comprehension, or comprehensiveness; is so very obvious, that 
‘a mere allusion to it is sufficient, without any commentary. In these cases, 
the parts, together form the whole, are truly substances, that admit 

separated, and can as easily be conceived to exist separately as 


pk 
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together. | 
But substances are not conceived by us, only as composed of certain ele- 
mentary substances, which constitute them, by their mere juxta-position in 
apparent contiguity, and which may exist apart, after division. They are 
so conceived by us, as subjects of qualities, whieh co-exist in them, and 
which cannot exist apart, or, in other words—for the qualities of substances, 
as perceived by us, are nothing more—they are capable of affecting us as 
‘sentient beings directly or indirectly, in various ways. A flake of snow, for 
“example, is composed of particles of snow, which may exist separately; and _ . 
this composition of’separate particles in seeming coherence is one species of 
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totality; but the same snow, without any integral division; may be consider- 

ed by us as possessing various’ qualities, that is to say, as capable of affecting 

y us'variously. It is cold, that is to say, it excites in us a sensation of chilli- 

ness ;—it is white, that is to say, it produces in our mind a peculiar sensa- 

- tionPof vision, by the light which it reflects to us;—it has weight—is of a 

certain crystalline regularity of figure—is soft or hard, according as it is 

more or less compressed—liquefiable at a very low temperature—and my 

ealbtiois of snow is of that permanent subject, which affeets my senses, in 
these. various ways. The conglomerated flakes, ‘in a snow-ball, are 


more distinctly par the mass‘ itself, which we consider, than the e 
ness, whiteness, Yegular form, softness or hardness, and ready 

ility, are felt to b of our complex notion ofesnow, as a substance. 
oben I think of cases, in which ¢he relation is of.a substance to parts that ~ 


are themselves substances—as when I say, that a room is a part of.a house, 
or that a tree has branches—it is quite evident, that in thése very simple 
ropositions I merely state the relation of parts to a comprehending whele. 
But is the statement at all different in kind, when I speak in the common 
forms of a proposition, of the qualities of objects, when I say, for example, 
that snow is white, man capable of reasoning, the wisest of mankjnd still 
fallible? Do I not merely state one of the any qualities, comprehended in 
that totality of qualities, which constitutes the subject as known to me? I 
do not, indeed, divide a mass into integral parts; but I divide a complex no- 
tion into its parts; or at least, separate from that complexity a quality, which, 
I feel to belong, and state to belong, to that whole complex notion, from 
which I have detached it. It is, as it were, a little analysis and synthesis. 
I decompose, and, in expressing verbally to others the mental decomposition 
which I have nrade, I combine again the separated*elements of my thought— 
not, indeed, in the same mamner, for the analytig process is as different as 
tter is from mind—but with the same feeling of @greement or identity, 
hich rises in the mind of a chemist, when be has reduced to one mass the 
very elements into which he had pfeviously transmuted the mass, by some 

- one of the analyses of his wonderful art. 
What, then, is reasoning—which is nothing more than a number of propo- 
sitions, though of propositions consecutive in a certain order—but a continu- 
ed series of analytic operations of this kind, developing the elements of our 
_ thought? In every proposition, that which is affirmed is a part of that of 
which it is affirmed, and thé preposition, however technical in language, ex- 


presses only the single feeling of this relation. When I hite, T 
state one of the many feelings which constitute my co of snow 
When [ say man is fallible, I state one of the many imy which, 
as conceived by me, together with many better qualities, ce my com- 


plex notion of man. These statements of one particular relation are 
propositions, in each of which a certain analysis is involved. But, when | 
reason, or add proposition to proposition in a certain series, I merely prose- 
cute my analysis, and prosecute it more or less minutely, according to the 
length of the ratiocination. When I say man is fallible, I state a quality in- 
volved in the nature of man, as any other part of an aggregate is involved in 
any other comprehending whole. When I add, he may therefore err, even 
when he thinks himself least exposed to error, I state what is involved in the 
-. notion of his fallibility. When I say, he therefore must not expect that all 

men will think as he does, even on points which appear to him to have no 
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obscurity, I state ich is involved in the possibility of his and their err- 
ing even on such points. When I say, that he therefore should not dar to 
punish those who merely differ from him, and who may be right even in dif- 
fering from him, I state‘ what is involved in the absurdity of the expectation, 
that all men should think as he does. And when IJ say, that any particular 
legislative act of intolerance is as unjust as it is absurd, [ state only what is 
involved in the propriety of attemrpting to punish those who have no 

guilt than that of differing in opinion from others, who are confessedly 


pe as fallible as their own. 
all this reasoning, though composed any pro 


ously only a progressive analysts, with a feeling, at ea 

of parts to the whole, the predicate of each propositio c 
ie analysis in the proposition which féllows it. Man is fallible. He who | 
is fallible may err, even when he thinks himself least exposed to error. He 
who may be dint even when he thinks himself safest from it, ought not 7 
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s, there is obvi-~- 

ep, of the clan. “4 
being the subject ofa | 


to be astonished that others should thmk differently from him, even on points 
which may seem to him perfectly elear; and thus, successively, threugh the 
whole ratiocination, the predicate becomes in its turn a subject of new analy- 
sis, till we arrive at the last proposition, which is immediately extended back- 
wards to the primary subject of analysis, man,—as involved in that which is 
itself involved ia that primary complex conception, or aggregate of .many 
qualities. ‘There are minds, perhaps, which, merely by considering man, and 
opinion, and punishment, would discover, without. an intervening proposition, 
that fallible man ought not to set himself up in judgment as a punisher of the 
speculative errors of fallible man; there are others, perhaps, who might not 
perceive the conclusion, without the whole series of propositions enumerated, 
though the conclusion is involved, as an element, in the first proposition,— 
man is fallible; and according as the particular intellect is more ‘or. less 
acute, more or fewer of the intervening propositions will be necessary. 2 
In every such case of continued intellectual analysis, it is impossible for 
us not to feel, when we have arrived at the conclusion, that the last propo- 
sition is as truly contained. in the first, as any 6f the intervening propositions, 
though it is not seen by us, till exhibited, as it were, in its elementary state, 
by the repetition of analysis after analysis. It is, in this respeet, precisely 
like the * a ramet of chemical analysis, which are’ constantly showing us 
Q the very substances which we carry: about with us, or in 
ry moment before our eyes. The air, for example, after 
as simple, in the sense in which chemists use that 
own to be composed of different gaseous fluids, nor 
led as simple, but each is believed to be composed of a 
certain base and attet of heat; and it is impossible to predict, or even to 
guess, what future analyses may be made even of these elements. Yet the at- 
mosphere, now considered as compound, is, in kind, the same air which was 
continually flowing around the earth before this analysis ; and, in the mere 
animal function of respiration, all mankind had, from the first moment of their 
infant breath, been incessantly employed, in separating into its constituent 
parts, the very substance which they considered as incapable of division. 
‘The last chemist, whose labours, when this scene of earthly things is to perish, 
are to close ‘the long toils of his predesessors, will perhaps regard scarcely a 
single substance in nature in the same light in which we now regard it; and 
my. is evident that the same a objects, which now meet our eyes, 
ou. I. 2 
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must ‘continually have been present to his sight; the same seasons presenting 
‘the,same herbage and flowers and fruits to thé same races of animals,—to 
‘ which, indeed, he may have given different names, or may have detected in 
them new elements, or proportiéns of elements, but of which all his arrange- 
ments and analyses, are incépable of altering thegature. ‘ 
i i. ene truths of reasoning, which a profound:and spine ating genius is able 
yor manner to exhibit to us, we perceive a similar. ana which presents 
tee to us, as it were, the elements of our own former ncopallie: since the very 
reasoning, i e at all intelligible, anust begin with some conception already 
it asserts something to be contained, and proceeds 
y tracing si relations. A new truth, of this kind, is not so much 
ed to us, therefore, as evolved frem the primary truth already familiar ; 
it is not as if néw objects were presénted torus, to be.seen, but as if our in- 
tellectual senses—if I may venture to use that expression—were quickened 
and rendered more acute, so as to perteive clearly what we saw dimly, or 
not éven dimly before, though we might have seen it as now, if we had not 
been too dull of vision to pereeive what was in our very hands. ‘The truths, 
at which we arrive, by repeated intellectuab analysis, may be said to resem- 
ble the premature plant, which is te be found enclosed ip that whieh is itself 
enélosed in the bulb or seed which we dissect. We must carry on our dis- 
section, more and more minutely, to arrive at each mew germ» but we do 
arrive at one after the other, and when anr dissection is obliged +to stop, we 
have reason to suppose, that still finer instruments, and still finer eyes, might 
pfosecute the discovery almost to infinity.» It is the same in the discovery 
éf the truths of reasoning. ‘The stage at which one inquirer stops, is not the 
limit of analysis, in reference to the object, but the limit of the analytic power 
of the individual. Inquirer after inquirer discovers truths, which were in- 
volved in truths formerly admitted by us, without our being able to perceive 
Sehat was comprehended in our admission. It is not absolutely absurd to 
suppose, that whole sctences may be contained in propositions that row seem 
to us so simple as scarcely to be susceptible of further analysis, but which 
hereafter, when developed by some more penetrating genius, may, without 
any change in external nature, preseft to man a new field of wonder and of 
power. Of the possibility of this, the mathematical sciences furnish a most 
striking example. The rudest peasant may be satd to have in his mind all, — 
or nearly all, those primary notions; of which the sublimest demonstrations — 
of the relations of number and quantity are the mere developement. 
would be astonished, indeed, if he could be made to understa’ 
tions, which appear to him of so very trifling import, have b 
of the proudest monuments of the intellectual achievement 
among the names, to which his country and the world loc 
veneration, are the names of those whose life has been occup ; 
more than in tracing all the forms of which those few coneeptions, wh ok 
exist in Ais mind as much as in theirs, are susceptible. What geometry and 
arithmetic are to his rude notions of numbers, and magnitudes, and propor-— 
tions, some other sciences, unknown to us, indeed, at present, but not more 
unknown to us than géometry and arithmetic are now to him, may be, i in 
relation to conceptions which exist, and perhaps have lopg existed in 7 
mind, but which we have not yet evolved into any of their cero ae 
ments. As man is quicker or slower in this internal analysis, prose 
of all that philosophy, which depends « om mere reasoning, is more or less 
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rapid. There may be races of beings, or at-least we ean conceive races of 
beings, whose senses would enable them to perceive the ultimate embryo 
plant, enclosed in its innumerable series of preceeding germs: and there may 
perhaps be created powers, of some high order, as we know that there is 
one Eternal Power, able to feel, ina single comprehensive thought, all those 
truths, of which the generations of mankind are able, by successive analysis, 
to discover only a few, that are, perhaps, to the great truths which they con- 
tain, only as the flower which is blossoming before pa that infinity of 
future blossoms enveloped in it, with which, in ever renovi ed beauty it is to 
adorn the summers of other ages. a, “* 

“ Lo! on each seed, within its slender rifid, ** © ss 
Life’s golden threads in endless cirtles wind : 
Maze within maze thé lucid webs are roll’d, 
And as they burst, the living flame unfeld. 
The pulpy acorn, ere it swells, contains 
The oak’s vast branches in its milky veins, 
Each ravel’d bud, fine film, and fibre-liné, 
Traced with nice pencil on the small design. 


The ygung Narcissus, in its bulb compress’d, ‘ oS il 
‘ Cradles a second nestling on its breast,* 5 

In whose fine arms a younger embryon lies, * 5st 

Folds its thin leaves, and shuts its floret-eyes ; a 


Grain within grain successive harvests dwell, 
And boundless forests slumber in a shell.’’* . 


uch too, perhaps, are the boundless truths that nvay be slumbering in.a 
single comprehensive relation ,at present felt by us. The evolutions of 
thought, however, in our processes of reasoning, though, in one respect, they 
may be said to resemble the evolution of.erganic gérms, have this noble dis- 
tinetion, that, if their progress be unobstructed, the progress itself is constant 
improvement. - We have no reason to believe that the earth, after thé-long- 
est succession of the ages during which it is to exist, will, at least without 
some new exertion of the power of its Creator, exhibit, ahy races of organiz- 
ed beings different front those which it, now pours out’on its surface or sup- 
- and feeds. But, when thought rises from thought, in intellectual evo- 
ion, the thought which rises is‘not a mere copy of the thought from which 
_itvose, but a truth, which was before unknown and unsuspected, that ma 
be added to the increasing stores of human wisdom,-and whieh, in addition 
to its own importance, is the presage, and almost the promise, of other truths 
which it is to evolve in like manner. , 
Every truth, indeed, at which we arrive, in our reasoning, becomes thu 
far more than doubly valuable,” for the field of fresh discoveries, to which it 
may be ing a tract,—the facility of new analysis, after each preceding 
analysis, increasing, as this great field opeas more and more on our view 
with a wider range of objects,—stimulating at once, and justifying the hopes 
which, im the language of Akenside, bf a 


“ urge us on, 
With unremitted labour, toepursue, 
aif Those sacred stores, that wait the mipening soul, 
In Truth’s exhaustless bofom.”t ‘ 


If the profoundest reasonings, then, as we have seen, be nothing more 
than a continued analysis of our thought stating at every step what is contain- 
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“ed in conceptions that previously existed, as complex feelings of our mind, 
it may, on first reflection, seem extraordinary, when we consider the impor- 
tant truths which have been thus afforded to us, that we should have been 
able previously to form opinions, whicl: involve these important truths, after- 
wards detected in them, without having, at the time, the slightest knowledge, 
or even the slightest suspicion, that any such truths were contained in the 
general notions and general phraseology which we formed. But the reason 
of this is sufficiently obvious, when we attend to the nature and order of the 
process of generalization, the results of which are the subjects of this conse- 
cutive analysis. If;indeed, we had advanced, in regular progress, from the 
less to the more general, from individuals to species, from species to gerfera, 
and thus gradually upwards, since we should then have known previously 
the minute specific circumstances involved in the higher orders and classes 
to which we had gradually ascended, it might have been absurd to suppose, 
that these specific circumstances previously known, could be discovered to 


. 6 Ms vg : " m ‘ j 
us by analysis. ‘The mode in which we generalize, is, however, very differ- 
ent. ln our systematic fables, indeed, if we were to judge from these only, 


we might seem to have a regular advance from individuals to classes, through 
species, genera, orders. But, ip the acttial process of generalizing, we form 
classes antl orders before we distinguish the minuter varieties. We are 
struck first with some resemblance of a multitude of objects, perhaps a very 
remote one, in consequence of which we class them together, and we attend 
afterwards to’ the differences which distinguish them, separating them jpto 
genera and species, according to ‘these differences. Every general term 
which we use, must express, indeed, an agréement of some sort, that has led 


us to invent’and apply the term ; but we may feel one resemblance, without — 
feeling, or even suspecting other. resemblances as real,—and the very cir-_ 
cumstance of agreement, which we percewe,—at the time when we class 


objects together, as related, may involve, or comprehend, certain cireum- 


stances to which we then paid no‘atteftion, and which occur to us, — in 
if tee 


that intellectual analysis of ratiocination, of which I spoke. It is as 


knew the situation and* bearings of all, the great cities in Eurepe, and could — 


lay down, with’most accurate precision, their longitude and latitude. "To 


' know this much, is to know. that a certain space must intervene between — 


them, but it i$ not’ to ‘know what that space eontains. The process of rea- 
soning, in the discoveries wliich it gives; is like that topographic inquiry 


which slowly fills up the intervals of our map, placing here a forest, there a — 


long extent of plains, aid beyond them a still longer range of mountains, till 


we seé at last, innumerable objects connected with each other, in that space — 
which before presented to us only a few points of mutual a 
and I . 


tent of spate, indeed, is still precisely the same, and Paris, Vienna, 

don, are to each other what they were before. The only difference is, that 
we know what is’ contained, or a part, at least, of what is ‘contained, in the 
long lines that connect them. 


_ The reasoning which proceeds from the complex to the less complex, de- — 


tecting, at each stage, some unsuspéeted elemént of our thought, may be 
termed strictly analytical reasoning,—the relation, involved in each separate 


proposition of the series, being Simply, as we have seen, the relation o fe 4 
in 


to the whole. * It is exactly thé same relation, however, which is 


reasonings that seem to proceed in an opposite way, exhibiting to us, not the 
whole first, and then some element of that whole, but first the elements, and — 
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‘then the whole which they compose. When we say, five and eight-added 
together make thirteen, and when we say thirteen may be divided into eight 
and five, we express equally the comprehension of eight and five in thirteen, 
which is all that is felt by us in that partieular proposition. Every synthesis, 
therefore, as much as its corresponding analysis, since one relation alone is 
developed at every step, implies the same elementary consideration of a 


whole and its parts; the difference being merely in the order ef the propo- . 


sitions, not in the nature of the feeling of relation, involved in any ‘one of the 
separate propositions. j 
To this relation of comprehensian, or the relation of a whole and its parts, 
L have said, the other relations of co-existence, Jn all the propositions which 
express them, might, in strictness of analysis, be reducedj—even that rela- 
tion of proportion which is of such importance in the reasonings of geometry 
and arithmetic ;—so that every species of reasoning would be, in the strict- 
est sense of the word, analytical, evolving only qualities essential to the very 
nature of the subjects of the different proportions. When, therefore, in de- 
veloping one of the relations of proportion, I say, four are to five as sixteep 
to twenty, I state a relation of the number four, which may be regarded, as 
comprehended in my notion of that number, as*any other quality:is compre- 
hended im any other subject. vi 
Tt is one of the many properties of the number four, that when considered 
together with those other numbers, five, sixteen, twenty, it impresses us with 
_a feeling of the relation of proportion, a feeling that its proportion to five is 
the same as the proportion of sixteen to twenty ; and it is.a property which, 
as soon as the relation is felt by us, it is impgssible for us not to regard as 
essential to the number four,—as when we. discover any new quality of a 
material substance, it is impossible for us not to add this quality, as another 
part, to our previous complex notion of the substance. We cannot, indeed, 
perceive this property of the number four, till we have considered it at the 
same time with the other numbers. But, as little can we know the phiysi- 
cal qualities whieh form parts of our complex notiom of auy substance, 
till we have considered the substance together with other substances. 
For example, who could have predicted, on the mere sight of an alkaline 
solution, that, if mixed with oil, it~would convert the oil into a soap, or, if 
added to a vegetable infusion, would change the colour of the infusion to 
green? We must have observed these mixtures, or at least, have read or 
‘heard of the effects, before we could regard the changes as effects of the 
presence of the alkali,—that is to say, before we could include m our com- 
plex notion of the alkali, as a substance, the qualities of forming soap swith 
oils, and of giving a peculiar tinge to vegetable infusions. But having seen, 
or read, or heard of these effects, we feel that now, in our complex notion. 
of the alkali, is included, as a part in its comprehending whole, the concep- 
tion of these particular qualities. In like manner, the affinity of one metal 
to another, with which it admits of amalgamation, may be said to form a part» 
of our complex notion of the metal; and it is the same with every other 
substance, the various properties of whieh, as soon as these properties are 
discovered by us, so as to admit of being stated to others; seem to us to be 
truly included in the notion of the substanee itself, though before they could 
be so included, various other substances must have been considered at the 
same time. When, therefore, I say four are to five as sixteen to twenty, I 
state truly a property included in the number four,—the property, by whieh 
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it affects us with a certain feeling of relation when considered together witht 
certain other numbers,—though for discovering the property originally, and’ 
for feeling it afterwards, it was necessary that the other numbers should be 
considered together with it; ‘as, when I state that mercury admits of being 
amalgamated with other metals, I state a property included in my complex 
notion of mercury, though; for originally discovering the property, and for 
_ feeling it aftenwards, I must have considered the mercury together with the 
other metals, with which | state ityreadiness of entering into chemical union. 
When I consider the same number four together with other numbers, I dis- 
cover various other relations, as‘when E endeavour to form new combinations 
of mercury, or of other chemical substances, I discover new relations, which 
I add to my complex notions of the substances themselves. As my original 
, conception of mercury becomes more complex by all the new relations 
which I trace, so my original.conception of the number four, which seemed 
at first a very simple one, becomes gradually more eomplex, by the detec- 
tion of the various relations of proportion, which are truly comprehended in 
it as a subject of our thought,—as every new relation which I diseover in a 
chemical substance, is comprehended in my widening conception of the 
substance itsélf,—and the arithmetical or geometrical proportion, like the 
chemical quality, may thus strictly be reduced to the general class of the 
relations of comprehension. ; 

In this way, every new proportion which is traced out, in a Jong series of 
such arithmetical er geometrical propositions; may be considered as .the re- 
sult of a mere analysis, by which elements existing before, but unsuspected, — 
are evolved, as im the other species of up gp more obviously analytics 
It is evident,, indeed, that the statement ef any property inherent in, any 
subject, must, in rigid accuracy of arrangement, be analytical. But without 
insisting on so subtile a process, it,may be easier, at least, though it should — 

* not be more accurate, to regard our Feasonings of this kind, in the same — 
manner as we formerly regarded our feelings of the simple relation of pro- — 
portion, involved im each proposition of the reasoning, as forming a class . 
apart; the reasonings we may call, in distinction from our more obvious | 
analytic reasonings, proportional reasonmgs, as we termed the simple rela~ _ 
tive suggestions which they involve;.relattons of proportion. ; 

Whatever be the species of reasoning, however, it is necessary, that the 

propositions which form the reasoning, should follow each other in a certain 

order, for without this order, though each proposition might invalve* some 

little analysis, and consequently,some little accession of knowledge, the — 

knowledge thus acquired must be: very limited. ‘There could be no deduc- — 

tion of remote conclusions, by which the primary subject of a distant propo- 
sition might be shown, through a lorig succession of analyses, to have proper- 

ties, which required all these various evolutions, before they could them . 

be evolved to view. In the proportional. reasonings of geometry, we know 

.well, that.the omission of a single proposition, or even a change of its place, — 

might render apparently false, and:almost inconceivable by us, a conclusion, — 

4 . which, but for such omission or change of place of a few words of the de-' 
* monstration, we sliould have adopted instantly, with a feeling of the absolute 

impossibility of resisting its evidence. 
inca is it then, that, when order ‘is so essential to discovery, the proposi- 

tions which te form in our own.silent reasoning, arrange themselves, as they 

rise in succession, in this necessary order; and what are we to think of that 
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art, which, for so many ages, was held out, not so much as an auxiliary to 
reason, as with the still higher praise of being an instrument that might almost 
supply its place, by the possession of which, the acute and accurate might 
argue still more acutely and accurately, and imbecility itself become a cham- 
pion worthy of encountering them; and though not perhaps the victor, at 
least not always the vanquished. 

But to these subjects | must not proceed till my next Lecture. 


LECTURE XLIxX. 


&¢-.. 


THE ORDER OF THE PROPOSITIONS IN A RATIOCINATION, IS NOT 
OWING TO ANY SAGACITY—IS WHOLLY INDEPENDENT OF, OUR 
WILL—AND TRULY DEPENDS ON THE NATURAL ORDER OF SUGGES- 
TION—DIVERSITY IN OPINION AMONG, MANKIND UNAVOIDABLE, 
FROM THE VARIETY IN THEIR TRAINS OF SUGGESTION—WHAT 
LOCKE TERMS SAGACITY, MAY BE, IN PART, PRODUCED INDIRECT- 
LY.—DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE TRAINS ©F THOUGHT THAT, ARISE 
IN MEDITATION AND THOSE SUBMITTED TO THE PUBLIC EYE IN 
A TREATISE.-THERE IS A RATIONAL LOGIC—ANALYSIS OF THE 
SCHOLASTIC LOGIC. 


GENTLEMEN, after considering and classing our feelings of relation,—as 

they arise in any particular case, from the simple perception or conception of 
two or more objects,—I proceeded in my last Lecture, to consider them, as 
they arise in those series which are denominated reasoning—series, that 
correspond, of course, with the division which we have made of the species 
of relations involved in the separate propositions that compose them ;_ but of 
which the most important’ are those which I termed analytieal, as jnvolving 
in every stage the consideration of a whole and its parts, or those which-I 
termed proportional, as involving some common relation of intellectual mea- 
surement. ‘To the former of these* orders, indeed, the analyticaul—the 
others might, as I stated to you, and endeavoured to prove; admit of being: 
reduced ; but as the process which reduces them all to this’ one great order, 
might seem too subtile, and could affofd no additional advantage in our in- 

uiry, I conceived it more advisable, upon the whole, me our aoa 
Tian. 

_ Every reasoning is a series of propositions ; but every series of proposi- 
tions is, not reasoning ; however just the separate propositions may be,—the 
half.of, eighteen is equaleto the cube of three—man is liable to error—mar- 
ble 1s a carbonate of lime—these propositions following each other lead to 
no conclusion different from those which each separately implies and ex- 
presses. ‘T’o constitute reasoning, it is necessary that there should be some + ' 
mutual zelation of the subjects and. predicates of the different propositions, ._ 
The order j in which the different propositions arrange themselves, so ” 4 
present to us this mutual relation of the successive subjects and predicat 
is, therefore, of the utmost importance to our consecutive analysis, in the rea- 
sonings that are strictly analytic, and to our consecutive “measurements in the 
reasonings which I have termed si tional. 
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On what does this order depend? 
Let us suppose, for example, that A is equal to D,—that we are ignorant 
of this exact relation,—that we wish to estimate it precisely,—that we have 
| no mode of considering them together, but that without knowing the relation 


of equality of A to D, we know the relation which these bear to some other 
objects which may be termed intermediate—that, for example, we know A 
to be equal to B, which we know to be equal to the ha , and that C is 


known by :1s to be the double of D. If the proportional relative A is equal 
to B, which is the half of C, which is the double of D, follow each other in 
our mind in this order, it will be absolutely impossible for us to doubt, that 
A is exactly equal to D, since it is equal to that which is the half of the 
double of D. But, if any one of these relations of the intermediate objects 
do not arise in our mind—whether it be the relation of A to B, of B to C, 
of C to D, the relation of equality of A to D, which is instantly and irresisti- 
| bly felt by us, after the former series, will not be felt, though the series 
should be exactly the same in every respect, with the exception of this single 
proposition omitted in it. It is not enough that we may have formerly ob- 
served and measured B and.C, and known their ‘relation to D, unless B 
occur to us while A is in our thought; and we might thus’ have all the know- 
ledge which is necessary for discovering the proportional relation of A and 
D, without the slightest knowledge of the proportion, or even the slightest 
possibility of knowing it, unless our thoughts should arrange themselves in a 
eettain order. It is quite essential to our demonstration, that B and C should 
arise at certain times; and they do arise at certain times. How is it that 

this happens? satel | 
The common opinion, on the subject, makes this order a very easy matter. 
We have a certain sagacity, it is said, by which we find out the intervening 
propositions that are-so, and they are arranged in this order, because we have 
discovered them to be suitable for our measurement, and put them in their 
. proper place. ‘ Those: intervening ideas, which serve to show the agree- 
ment of any two others,” says Locke, “ are called proofs. A quickness in 


a 


| the mind to fmd out these intermediate ideas (that shall discover the agree- 
| ment or disagreement of any other) and to apply them rightly, is, I suppose, 
| that which is called sagacity.”* Arid reason) itself, in another part of his 
‘work, he defines to be “ the faculty which finds out these means, and right- 
ly applies them.”+ I need not quote to you the common expressions, to the 
same purport,which are to be found in other writers. 

That, in sor Mes tiene intervening conceptions, on which demonstra- 
tion depends, e more readily than in others, there can be no question ; 
and it is by a very natural and obvious metaphor, that minds, able to detect 
those secret relations, which are not perceived by others, to whom the same 
intervening cc ions have not arisen,—or have ‘arisen without suggesting 
the same feeli common relation, are said to have peculiar sagacity. But 
| it is a metaphor only, and is far from solving the difficulty. ‘The question 
» »™ still remains, what that process truly is, which the word sagacity is borrowed 

.» to denote,—whether the intermediate conceptions, that arise more readily, 

in certain minds, than in others, arise in consequence of any skill in disco- 
them, or any voluntary effort in producing them, or whether they do 

not arise in consequence of laws of suggestion, that are independent alike of 


* Essay concerning Human Understanding, B. iv. c. ii. sect. 2. 
t Ibid. B. iv. c. xvil. sect. 2. 
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our skill, and of ‘any efforts which that skill might direct ? A and D are 
before us, and have a relation, which is at present unknown, but a relation 
which would be evolved to us, if B and C were to arise to our mind. Do 


our comman without obeying it ? 


¥ 
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they then arise at our bidding ? Or do they arise without being subject ye 
; oS 


After the remarks which I made, in reference to imtelleétual phenomena, 
in some degree analogous, I trust that you are able, of yourselves, to decide 
this question, by the argument which I used on the occasions to which'I re- 
fer. The mind, it cau scarcely fait td oecur to you, cannot will the concep- 
tion of B or ©, liowever essential they may be to our reasoning ; since to 
will them;—at least if we know what we will, which is strely essential’ to 
volition, implies the existence of the very concéptions which we are said to 
will, as states of the mind presentand prior t6 the exercise of that sagacity 
which is said to pfoduee them. If B and:C, therefore, rise to our thought, 
in the ease supposed by us, it tannot be because we have willed them ; but 
they must rise, in consequence of laws of mind, that are independent of our 
volition. In short, we do not jind them out, as Locke says, but they come to 
us ; and when they have thus risen in our mind, we do not apply them, as 
he says, because we régard. them as suitable ;"but the relation which is in- 
volved in them, is felt, without any intentional application, merely in conse- 
quence of their presence together in the fnind. The skilful application, 
indeed, of which he speaks, involves an error ef ptecisely the same kind as 
that which js inyolved in ‘the assertion of the volition of the particular’con- 
ceptions, which are-said to be thus applied. It necessarily assumes the ex- 
isterice of the-very relative feeling, for the rise of which it professés to ac- 
count; sitice, without this previous feeling, the eomparatiye suitableness of 
one medium of proof, rather*than another, could not be known. The right 

,application of fit conceptions to ‘fit conceptions, in-the’choice of intermediate 
ideas, presupposes then; in ‘the very sagdecity which is said to apply them 
rightly, a,knowledge of the relation whith the intermediate’ idea bears to the 
abject to which it is.applied,—of the very relation for discovering which 
alone, it is of any consequence that the’ intermediate idea should*be applied. 

The sybjects of our intefvening propositions, in our traihs of reasoning,— 
B and C, for example, by which we discover the relation of A to D, do not, 
then,, and cannot arise in consequence.of our willing them: ‘since td will 
them, would be to have those very sttbjects of comparison, which we will to 
exist, already present to our mind, which wills them ; and to will them, with 
peculiar sagaeity, on aecount of their fitness as subjects a omparin, would 
be to have already felt that relation, for the mete putpose of discovering 
which, they are said to be willed. Though arising in conformity with our 
general desire, then, they do not arise in‘consequence of any particular voli- 
tions ; and yet they arise, and arise in the very order hat necessary for 
developing the remote relation. The whéle seeming mystery of this order, 
in the propositions which fornr our longest processes of reasoning, depends 
on the regularity of the laws, which guide our simple suggestions, in the phe- 
nomena of mere association formerly considered by us: Our various con- 
toes; i our trains of thought, we ‘found, do not follow each other loose 

but according to certain relations. It is nét wonderful, therefore, that 

should suggest B, which is related to it,—B C,—C D. All this might take 
place by simple suggestion, though no relation were felt, and consequently no 

a or verbal’ statement okt “ss framed. But,’ it is not a train of 
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simple suggestions only which the laws of mind evolve. We are susceptible 
« — of the feeling of relation of parts of the,train, asmmuch as of the conceptions 
themselves ; ; and when A has excited the relative conception of B, it is not 
4 wa nderful that we should feel the relation of A and B; or, when Ci is excit- 


the relation of B and C, more than thet any: -other: feeli of our mind 
q uld arise in its ordinary circumstances,——that we shou r the sound 
ofa canyon, in, consequence of the: vibpation of a kein, jiia - particles of 
air, or see the flash which precedes it, in consequence. of some slight afiee- 
tion of our visual nerves. t.is impossible for us to. will anyone of the con- 
ceptions in the series A, B, C, D, though.we may have the géneral wish of 
Y- discovering the relation of A and D; and consequently their relation to any 
~ common objects.of comparison. It is equally impossible *for. us to will our 
feeling of any one of the relations of these to each other, though we may be 
desirous of discovering their relations; since to will aay particular feelings of 
relation, would be to have already felt that relation. But the conceptions 
rise after each other, in a certain, order, in consequence of the natyral ordér 
of the course of suggestion ; and our feclings of relations therefore, and con- 
sequently sour propositions, which are only oug feelings of relations expressed 
in language, correspond, as ‘might be ween? with the regularity of the 
conceptions which suggest them, 
The sagacity of whieh Locke and abi onlet speak, may theh, since it 
, is,nothing more.than a form, of our simple siggestion itself, be redudec to 
that peculiar tendericy of the suggesting principle, varying in different minds, 
of which I before ,treated, whep consideriag the ,Secondary Laws of Sug- 
estion, in their relation to Original Genius. The same objects ‘do nat sug- 
a to all the same, objects, ‘even where past observation and’ experience may 
have been the same ; because the peculiar suggestions of the objects; the 
relations ‘of which are afterwards felt, depend, ia a great measure, on consti- 
tutional tendencies, varying in different individuals, and, in’ great’measuné, 
also on tendencies modified by long habit; and,. therefore, varying Jin differ- 
ent individuals, as these habits may have been different. ‘To some thinds, 
—the common minds, which, in the great multitudes of our race, dunk what 
' others have thought, ag they do what others’ have done,—the conceptions 
which form their trains of memory, that scarcely: can be called ‘rains of re- 
flection, rise, as we have seen, according fo the relation of mere contiguity, 
or fornier proximity ip time, of the pelated images. . The congeptions of 
minds of a higher order, rise. in almost infipite variety, beeause they rise 
according to a whieh sa depend on fermer eo- enitanen of the. 
very images th es, but i is itself almost i inf ritely variouse 
It is this tenlbocd: 9 of our, suggesti @ according .to the yelotion sf 
analogy, which gives inventive. vis sy as it givesvrichness 
our prodi mi ay cc ae | presentingy 
to us new objects, In succession, it, of course “est nts to us relations, 
and ae the philosophic genius from the. simplest perce a sof o 
‘ which the dullest of mankind equally,behold, but inpwhich the obje 
4 Ives are all which they see, to those sublime relations of univers 
h bind every thing to every thing, in the whole iit ig of worlds, and mat 
ch the knowledge of the immensity is scarcely so wonderful as the 
‘apparent ggaguicanes of the means by, mien the knosledge nagypest ao 
quired 


. The sagacity, then, of which, Locke and other writers epoak, PY as Tile 
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* DEPENDS ON THE LAWS OF SUGG! 
wpadenmight 1 Lyin ‘itself, as any other modification ‘of the sugge principle 
Since t ec to suggestion are varioas, in different minds, the’ coft- 
ceptions, which rise according sto those tendencies, are of course various 3 anc 
with the order of our conceptions, that are felt to be related,’the relations - 
which we feel must vary.” There may, indeed; be the same conclusion 
formed, when intervening con¢eptions, in the trains of reflection of differ-_ 
ent individuals, ave been different. *But it is mucli moré likely, that, when 
these intervening conceptions, of which 'the relations: are felt, have been: dif- 
ferent, the corelusion, or ultimate relation which results froin the whole, 
should itself be different ; and that men should not agree in opinion, seems, 
therefore, to be almost a pat of the very laws of intellect, on which thé sim 
plest phenomena of thought depend. Even’ by the same individual, as I re- 
marked before, when treating of the Laws of Simple Suggestion, what" oppo- 
site conclusions are formed on the same subjects, in different circumstancés 
of health and happirtess, or of disease and misfortune,—and | cqnclusions 
which are drawn with the same logical Justness from the premises, in oné 
case, as in the other. The process of reasoning, which is only the ‘continu- 
ed feeling of the relations of the conceptions that have arisen by the common 
laws of suggestion, is equally accurate ; but, though the reasoning itself ma 
have been as aceurate, the conéeptions of which ‘the suecéssivé relatiohs have 
been felt, during the process df reasoning , Were different, in consequence of : 
the tendency of the mind in these different states, to SuggeSt different and 
almost opposite i images. This» tendeney to form; under slight’ changes: of ; 
circumstances, opposite conclusions, of the ‘same subjects, is happily illus 
trated by Chaulieu, the French poet, in some verses, In which he c iders 
himself as viewing nature during a fit of the gout, and of course seeing no- 

thing ‘in it but what is dreadfal ; when he is surprised to find different views 
breaking upon him, of beauty in "the universe, and berfevolencé in its Author, ’ 

and discovers thats the change has arisen, not from any g ereater brightness of 

the sky; or from any happier dbjects that surround him, but from the mere 
cessation of that paroxysm, which had shed, while it lasted, its*own darkness 

on the scene. It is almost as little possible for him, whose train of concep- 

tions is unifor mly gloomy, to look upon nature, or, 1 may ‘say, even upon the 

God of Nature, in the same light,'as that happier mihd, which is more dis- 

posed to” images of*joy, as for one, to whose eyes the sunshine has nevér 

carried light, to think of the surface of that earth on which he treads, with 
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the same feeling of beauty and admiration, as the multitudes aroynd him, 

whose eyes are awake to all the colours that: adorn it. What is true, in these 3 
_ extreme cases, is not less trt cases that are less nape How few 

are the opinions of any sc ch the greater nun ind concur ; 

and, even in the case of those opinions, in w mous, how 


pport them by arg iment, would support 


few, if tee vine 0 2 
All inight si set out with the same con- 


n to disca os the strongest, all would instantly, 
the exercise of this simple will, be omnipotent logicians. But all are ne 
omnipotent logicians,—for the intermediate conceptions which rise to one 
mind, do not rise to others ; and the relations, therefore, which Tbs 
mediate conceptions suggest, are felt, “of course, and stated, iy by ose to 
whonr the conceptions which suggest them: have arigen. 
The differences of opinion 1 in mankind, then,—far from being wonderful, 
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—are such, as must have arisen, though there had been no— ine of 
difference, than’ the variety of the conceptions, which, by the simple laws of 
suggestion, occur in the various trains of thought of individuals, diversifying, 
of course, the order of propositions in their reasonings, and consequently the 
relation, which the conclusion involyes, .The objects, compared, at every 
stage of the argument, haye been different ; and the results of the compari 
son of different objects, therefore, cannot well be expected to be the same 
T formerly alluded to a whitnsical speculation of Diderot, in which he per 
sonifies the senses, and makes them members of a society, eapable of holding 
communication with eachother, and of discoursing scientifically, op ore sub- 
ject at least,—that of numbers, in the calculations of which, he conceives that 
each of them might become as expert as the most expert arithmeticians. In 
a their other colloquies, however, it is quite evident that each must,appear 

the rest absolutely insane ; because each must speak of objects in rela- 
tions, of which the others would be incapable of forming even the slightest 
notion. “‘I shall remark only,” says Diderot, ‘that in such a case, the 
richer any sense was, in notions peculiar to itself, the more extravagant would 
it appear to the rest,—that the stupidestof the whole would, therefore, infal- 
libly be the one that would count itself the wisest,—that a sense would sel- 
dom be contradicted, except on subjects which it knew the best, and that 
there always would be.fowr wrong, against the one that was right,—which 
may serve to give a very fair opinion of the judgments of the, multitude.”* 
In the reasonings of mankind, indeed, the sources of difference are not so 

iking and obvious, as in this allegorical society. But, in many instances, 
nearly as much so;, and merely because the same order of proposi- 
ns, that is to say, the same order of conceptions and, relative feelings, has 


‘ 


not arisen in the reasonings of the ignorant, they laugh inwardly at the ‘follies 


and extravagance of the wise, with the same wonder and disdain, with which, 


in Diderot’s. fabled society of the senses, the Ear would have listened to the 
Eye, when it spoke, with calm philosophy, of forms and colqurs, or Which in — 
return, the Eye would have felt for the seeming madness of the Ear, when 
it raved, in its strange ecstasies, of airs and harmomes, 

The different order of propositions, in our trains of reasoning,—and econse- 
quently, in a great measure, the different results of,reasoning,—may, then, it 
appears, depend on the mere differences of simple suggesfion, wm cohse- 
quence of which different os ons are felt, because the relative objects sug- 
gested to the mind are different. “But, in like manner, as there are, in differ- — 
ent minds, different tendencies of simple suggestion, there are also in different — 
minds, peculiar tendencies to different relative suggestions, from the contem- _ 
plation of the same objects. Any two objects may have various relations,— — 
and may, therefore, suggest these variously. The sane two columns, for 
example, when we look at the remains of ancient splendour, ,in some magni- 
ficent ruin, may, in the moment of the first suggestion, produce, in our mind, 
the feeling of their resemblance or difference,—of their r position,— _ 
of their comparative degrees of beauty, of their proportion in dimensions,— 
or various other relations, that may be easily imagined which connect them, — 
as parts of one whole, with the melancholy traces of present decay, or the © 
still more melancholy vestiges of thé flourishing past. ‘In different minds, 
there is a tend to feel some of these relations, more than others,—a ten- 
dency which may be traced, in part, to original constitutional diversities ; but 
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s also, in et factitious habits, and on transient »circim- 
the moment, intellectual or bodily. In short, there are secondary . 
laws. at 3. relative suggestion, constitutional, habitual, and ternporary, as qe 
are secondary laws of simple suggestion, in like manner, constitutiona yb 
bitual, and temporary ; and these secondary laws, 'as well as those of simple 
suggestion, since they vary the relations which ate felt by individuals, and, 
therefore, the results of reflecting thought, which different individuals present 
to the world, are unquestionably to be taken into account, in our estimation 
of diversities of genius,—diversities, that consist both in the variety of the 
conceptions which arise, and the variety of the relations which those concep- 
tions suggest,—and which, as.one splendid compound, you are now, I flatter 
thyself, able to reduce to the simple elements that compose it.’ 

From the influence, then, which education has on the tendencies both gf 
simple and relative suggestion, we can, in this way, indirectly produce 
part, that sagacity, or ready discovery of mean8 of proof, which I have ew 
to be absolutely beyond our direct volition. We can continually render our- 
selves acquainted with more objects, and ean thus increase the store of pos- 
sible suggestions, which may on occasion, present to us new means of proof; 
and we can even, by the influence of certain habits, so modify the general 
tendency of suggestion, that certain relations, rather than others, shall rise to 
the mind, or shall i rise, at least, more rapidly and readily. How many argu- 
nrents occur to a well cultivated understanding, in treating every subject 
which comes ‘beneath its review, tliat never would have occurred too others ! ? 
—and though not one of the ‘separate suggestions, which either strengthe 
adori the reasoning, has been the object of a particular volition,—the ge 
cultivation, from which they all flow, has been willed, and would ‘not Hilve 
taken place, but: for that love of letters and science ‘which continued to ani- 
mate the studies which it produced, pea it delightful to know, what it 
was happiness almost to wish to learn. 
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* These temarks, on the order of stopostitens” ‘which constitute reasoning 
have shown you, It trust, that they dep pend on teridencies of. the mind more 
lasting than our momentary volitions,—that the relations, which they involve, 
e not be félt by us, unless we had previously the conceptions, which are 
the subjects of tlie relations,—and that it is impossible for us to will any one 
of these conteptions ; nee. 3 in that case, the conception must have existed, 
before it was willed mto existence. ‘The conce tions, then, and the feelings 
of relation, that is to say, the propositions, in the order in which they present 
themselves to ouf internal thought,—arise, by the simple laws of suggestion 
only,—conceptiort suggesting conception, and that which is suggested, being 
felt to have a relati on of some sort to the conception which suggested it. 

he laws of simple “suggestion —according to which conceptions do not 
follow each. other loosely, but those only which have a certain relation of 
some cer Bich other,—furnish, as I haye already said, the true explana- 
tion of the regularity of our reasonings. While there is a continued desire 
of discovering the relations of ‘any particular object, it is not wonderful, that 
with this continued desire, the reasoning should “itself 3 continuous; since 
the poosning conception of the dbject, the relatio which we wish to 
rs am and which must be as permanent, as the perm nt desire that in- 
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es it, will, of course, suggest the conception of objects related to it; and, 
shdretiee the relations themselves, as subsequent feelings of the nnd. If 
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sith 


we wish to discover the proportion of A to D, these conceptions, as 
the very wish which involyes them remains, must, by the simple 

suggestion, excite other conceptions related 1 
of relative objects, thus capable of ,being suggeste t WO 
there should be some one B or C, which has a common relation to b 
and D; and which, thereforey becomes a measure for comparing them 

suggests this very relation without any such intentional comparison. Inde 
sihce A and D, both conceived together, form one complex feeling of the 
mind, it might be expected, that the relative objects, most likely to arise by 
suggestion, would be such as Have a common relation to both parts—if I may 
so term them—of the complex feeling, by which they are suggested,—ihe 
ver proofs, or intermediate conceptions, which form the links of our, de- 
monstration. : 

a es 


‘ « i satay ; 
es aware, that in these remarks, I speak of the series of propesitigns 
et in our mind when we meditate on any subject, not of the series 

tich we submit, in discourse or,ia written works, to the consideration of 
others. ‘Though it is impossible for us, even in these cases, to will a single 
‘conception ora single feeling of relation,—since this would be to acid igto 
existence that which already extsts,—it is, unquestionably, in Our power not 
telelothe in woyds the conceptions or relations that have arisenin our thoyghit ; 
ind, by this mere omission of the parts of our internal seties, which we regret 
eeble or irrelafive to our principal object, the whole series of propositions, 
ed, may seem very, different, certainly far more forcible, than that 
ly passed through our mind, and produced in us that conviction pr 
m which we wish to diffuse. But still it must be remembered, dhat 


tions which we express in language, there is not a sin 
: which we have directly willed, 


e 


- Such is the process of ra ation, considered as a natural process ofthe 
mind. But what are we, to think of that art of reasoning, which, for so 

ay ages, banished ‘reason frdm the schools ;—of that art which rendered 
it so laborious a drudgery, to be a little. more ignorant before, which 
could produce s0 much disputation without any Subject of dispute, and, so 
many ‘proud victories of nothing over less than A sD ! I need ‘not say 
that it is to the scholastic art of logic f allude. ; 


That there may be, or re ther that there is, a rational logic, I ain far from 
denying ; and that many useful dir in conformity with a certain sys- 
tem of rules; may be givei to the ix enced student that may facilitate 
to him acquisitions of knowledge, which but for such directions, he, would 
have made only more slowly, or perhaps not made at all. The art of rea- 
soning, however, which a judicious logic affords, is nah 5 much the art of 
acquiring knowledge as the art of communicating it to others, or recarding it, 
in the manner that may be: most profitable for our own future advancement 
in the track which we have been pursuing. _ Its direct benefit to ourselves is 
rather negative than positive—teaching ug the sources of error in our mental 
constitution, an all 
we are obliged to use, arid the cite in’ which we must mingle;—and ie 
rather saving us from what is false, than bestowing on us what is true. _ Tn- 
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| the accidental circumstances of the language which 


EE 
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: ave shown, produce, directly, in our mind, any 


feeling of i - H it is very évident that the 
isoning on our “t of thought must be indirect 


Bot if an art of reasoning is to be given to us, it is surély to be an art 
which is-to render the acquisition of knowledge more easy, not more diffi- 
cult,—an art which is to avarl itself’ of the natarkl tendency of the mind to 
the discovery of truth, not to édunteract*this tendency, ahd to force the mind, 
if it be possible; to suspend the very progress which was ledding it to*trat. 


With whieh ‘of these charaeters did the syllogistic logic tore exactly cor- . 


respond ! Pe Bet =a 
The nattral progress of reasoning 1 have already explained to you, an 
illasttated by exataples both of the “analytie and proportional kind. 
eofiception follows another conception, according to certain laws of sug: 
tion, to which our Divine Author has adapted:our mental constitution ; an 
by another set of Jaws which the same Divine oe has established, cer- 
tain feélings of relation arise from’ the consideration of the suggesting and 
suggested Object. This is all*m whicl reasoning, as- Tels by us; truly pong 
We have theeconception of A, it suggests B, ant, these two concepti 
existing, we feel some relation which they bear to each other. B, thus 
gested; ‘sueigests ©} and the relation -of these is felt’ in like manner 
thus, ‘through the longest ratiacination, analytical or proportional, eacl 
of our thought suggests something whith fornis a part of it, a 
in it, or something which has'to it a certain relation of. proportion; ar 
relation of comprehensian i in the one case, or of proportion inthe other case, 
is felt accordirigly at every step. Nothing, surely, can be simpler ld be 


man 


process of this kind’; and it is not easy to’conceive how the process coul 
made shorter thar’ ature herself ‘has rend 
known tous by intuition. © Objects, and the relations ‘of objects,—these a 

alt'which reasotiing involves; and’ these must always We"involved in every 
reasoning.. While reas6ming, then, or a series’ Of propositions fs hes 


ered it, unless every ttuth we 


the developenrent of fruth, the intervening conceptions which form the su 
of those propositibas that connect one reimote conceptidu with another 
_ arise suecessively im the’ mind, and their relations *be felt, in like manner, 
"successively. ‘What is it Which the syllogistie art would confer on us ih 
addition? ‘To stiortén the process of arriving at trath, it forces us to use, in 
case, three propositidus instee esp which nature directs us to 
Insteatt of allowing us to $ fallible—he may therefore err, 
ua when hte thinks ‘himself most se from error—which i is the’ spontane- 
ous order of analysis in reason —the syllogistic art; compels, us to take a 
longer journey to the same conclusion, by the’ use of what it calls a major 
proposition,—a proposition which never rises sporitaheously, for the-best of 
all reasons, that it a dine nah our knowledge of the very truth, which 
is by ‘supposition unknowns proceed, in the regular form of a syllogism, 
we mist say all beings that are fallible may err, even when they think them- 
selvesuumost ‘secure from etror. ‘ But man‘is a fallible being—he may sa 
fore err, even when he thinks himself most secure from error. 
taneous reasonings, in which we arrive at precisely the same conclusi 
and with a feeling of evidence precisely the same, there are, as Thave sai 
ho major propositions, but simply what in this futile art are termed cally 


the minor and the conclusion, Thé invention and formal statement of a ma- 
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jor proposition, thet , in ever ase, serve only. ingen the progr $ ¢ - 

iol or ener it in the slightest degree more sure. 


covery, not to quicken 
ress of reasoning, is one ciret mstan 


This retardation of the p J e wl 
distinguishes the syllogism ; ‘but the absurdity, which is implied in the) 
theory of it, distingmshes it still more. It constantly assumes, as | 
stage of that reasoning, by which we are to arrive at a particular tru 
previous knowledge of that particular truth. ‘The major is the very conelu 
sion itself under another form, and its truth is not mere felt than that which 
professes to develope., Thus, to take one of the triflingexamples, which, in 
books of logic, are usually given, with a most appropriate selection, to illus 
trate this worse than trifling art—when, in order to prove that John is a siv- 
ner, I do not adduce any, particular sin of which he has been guilty, but draw 
upymy accusation more irresistibly, by the major of a syllogism. All men 
are sinners. John aah ; therefore Jobn is a sinners If { really attached 
any meaning to my major proposition, all men.are sinners, I must, at that 
very moment, have felt as completely that John was a sinner, as after I had 
pursued him, technically, through the minor and conclusion. rail 

The great error of the theory of the syllogism—an error, which, if my 
time allowed, it would be imteresting to trace in, its relation tosthe ideal sys- 
forms and species, which prévailed when the syllogistic art was in- 
and during the long ages of its sway—consisted in supposing, that, 
_ beeause all our knowledge may be technically: reduced, in some measure, to 
’ general maxims, these maxims have naturally a prior and paramount exist- 

*, ence in our thought, and, give rise to those very redgonings which, on the 

‘contrary; give rise to them. : a , 

It is not en account of our previous assent to the axiom, a whole'is greater 
than a part, that we believe any particular whole to be greater than any part 
of it; but we feel this truth in every particular case, by its own intuitive evi- 

nee, and the axiom «nly expresses briefly qur- various feelings of this kind 
vithout giving occasion to them. ‘The infant, from whom half his cake has - 
Us eal who has seen it taken, and who Yet does not believe that he has 
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e afterwards than he had before, is very likely to prove a most obsti+ 
ate denier of that general proposition, by which we might attempt te con- 
vince him, that he now must have less cake than he had at first, because a 
whole is greater than a part, and consequently a part less than a whole. “ Is* 
it possible,” says Locke, ‘to know that one and two are equal to three, but 
by virtue of this or some such axiom, the whole js equal to all its parts taken 
together? Many a one knows, that one and two are equal,to three, without 
having heard or thought on.that or any other axiom, by which it might be 
proved; and knows it as certainly as any other man knows that the whole is 
equal to allits parts, or any other maxim, and all from the same principle of 
self-evidence ; the equality of those ideas being as visible and certain to.him, 
without that or any other axiom, as.with it,—it needing no proof to.make it 
perceived. Nor, after the. knowledge that the whole is equal to all its parts, 
does he know that one and two are equal to three, better or more certainly 
' than he did before’;. for if there be any.odds in those ideas, the whole - 
arts are more obscure, or at least more difficult to be settled in the mind, 
an those of one, two, and three.”* “99 
‘he general axiom, then, is in every case posterior to the separate 
f which it is only the brief expression, or, at least, without which, as 
_ * Essay Concerning Human Understanding, B. iv. c. vii. sect. 10. 
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verbal statem the axiom, the By Fe se ever could have 
f our syster nowledge. ‘The slog, therefore, which 
n the axiom to pit demenstratio particulars, reverses com- 
det: of reasoning, and begins with the conclasion, in order to 
Ww we may arrive at it. Iti is, in the great journey of truth, as if, 
ur common journeyings from -place to place+from Edinburgh to 
4 example—we were to be directed first to go to London, and 
out York, or some other mtermediate town, when we might be 
e of knowing the way from York to London, because we must al- 
ady have travelled it. Is,this the sort of direetion which we could venture 
to give to any traveller, or would not every ors if we were to venture to 
give hitn such a direction, smile at our folly ? © It would have been happy for 
science, if the similar folly, of the dialectic directio of the schools had been 
as easily perceived. But we all know what it is to journey from place to 
place ; and few know, accurately, what it is to journey. from truth to truth. 
In the one case, we are fond of the shortest Yoad, and very soon‘find out 
what that shortest road is. In the other case, it is by no means-eertain that 
we are fond of the shortest road, or at least we have an. unfortunate tendency 
to believe that .2 road is-the shortest possible, merely because, being a great 
deal longer, it may have made us go f througlt much very rapid oe 
very little purpose. 
- God has not been so sparing to men,” Mr. Lockey as to 1 
them barely two-legged animals,* and left a Aristotle to make them ra= 


tional.”+ Indeed the most convincing proof of* their own independent _ 


rationality is, that, with the incumbrance of the logical system of the schools, — 
were able to shake this off, and to become reasoners in the true and 
noble sense of that term, by abandoning the art which made them only dis- 
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In my last To oe, gentlemen, atte ‘tle the process of ratiocination, 
and explaining the laws on which the « > ah is regular series of proposi- 
tions depends, I proceeded to consi “oe logic of the schools, as an instru= 
ment of reasoning, not on account of any merits, which I sup osed it to pos- 
sess, as an useful instrument for this purpose, but merely foil that interest, 
which even error itself aequiress when it is regardéd as the error of all the 
wise, or. of all who were considered as wise, for many ages. The ru ns of a 
mighty intellectual system must surely be viewed by.us, with some aI 
least of that emotion, which is so readily excited by the hae monum ents 
and the mere workmanship of mechanic art in the ruin of an ancient 

* Creatures.— Orig. ye 

t Essay Concerning Human Understanding, B. iv. ¢. xvii. sect. 4. 
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or even of the solitary castle of some distingdished chieftain. ‘It is on, 
not to pause on the intellectual ruin, as we would pause on some | 
sculpture or fallen column,—when the same column or sculpture, if existing 
entire in any mdédeérn edifice, would scarcely attract our regard. | 
In considering this eneiah ‘system,+—ancient, unfortunately, on 
date it from the period at which it began its destructive reign, and ; 
date it from theperiod of its decay,—I*endeavoured to show you, by acom- 
parison of the process of the s#llogistic ant with the process, by whieh, with- 
out any such artificial system; we advance from truth to truth, in those pro- 
gressive feelings of relation; which arise when.we are said to reflect or 
meditate on a subject, how much simpler and shorter the natural process of 
two propositions a¥ every stage, is, than the artificial process of three at every 
stage ; atid. what inconsistency is implied, in the very theory of the syllogism, 
if considered as an art of acquirimg truth,;and not merely as an art of coms 
municating it; since: the very rt implied m the: major proposition, 
which, ii the syHogism, i is the first proposition of the series, supposes the 
previous feeling of that relation, whichis expressed in the conclusion,—for 
the discovery of whieh ultimate relation alone, the syllegism is supposed to 
€ nted. If we have gsc felt this relation; which the ‘conelusion 


we cannot admit the mejor 


Old it to us; if we have not previously felt 
of the reasoning’; and that 


proposition of the syllogism, which is the first step é 
which téaches us, by -a séries of roposiibnesial what we have admitted 
already, before the first proposition, cannot surely be supposed to add much 
Saileoen of truths: : ue ee Pe 

natural proeess of reasoning, by swt on instead of the-thred, 
which the syllogism would.foree us to use, has. been ,allowetls indeed, by. 
logicians to have a place in ‘aheit system ; pier pai with all their fondness: for 


Peye e 


ne the necessity of this Zane before the reasoning itself could be 
v0) roe honourable title. ‘They supposed aceordingly , the proposition 
vhich technically wahting, to be understood, in the mind of the thinker 
er, and termed the reasoning, therefore, an enthymeme. It was, they 
said, Seth covet or intperfect syllogism. | They would have expressed them- 
_ gelves more accurately, if they "had déscribed- their own syllogism, as, in its 
_telaton to the natural a ig “J our thought, a cumbrous and,over- 
“loaded enthymeme, %\ 9 +1 Py oi a i 
The imperfection of *the syllogism, as ‘an Twdrunes of reanaiingcog the 
ition of knowledge, is strikingly shown by the very examples, which 
vriter on the subject employs, to illustrate its power. ‘If ‘all the in- 
s, that have been used for this‘ purpose, in’ the innumerable works of 
oolmen, were collected together,—though-they might make a pretty . 


e truth ; and can we think, then, that the superior facili 
tl discovery of truth; is°an excellence, to which 
) have been made profitable, in any ; 
can be’ no doubt, that some zealous admirer of it, in the enthusiasm the his 
admiration, would have illustrated its power by some applications of it, ‘that 
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were more than verbal trif »Yet, I may safely venture to say, that a | 
mete pes of the reasoni prought forward as illustrative of the power 


of the syllogism, would be sufficient to convince the reader, if he, had any 


hanes of the absolute inefficacy of the art, of which he was perusing 


the shadowy acuievements. 
very justly remarked, by Dr. Reid,—in his “ Brief Account of Aris- 

totle’s Logic,” published by Lord Kames, in the last valume of his Sketches, 
—‘ That the defects of this system were less apparent, in the original works 
of its inventor, than in the works of his commentators,—from this circum- 
stance, that Aristotle, in discussing the legitimat e syllogisms, never makes 
use of real syllogisms, to illustrate ae rules, b but il himself of the mere 
letters of the alphabet, as representative of the subjects and predicates of 
his propositions.”* “The commentators, and systematical writers in logic,” 
says Dr. Reid, “ have supplied this defect, and given us real examples of 
eyery legitimate mode, in all the figures. We acknowledge this toy be 
charitably done, in order to assist the canception, in matters so very’ ab- 
stract ; but whether it was prudently done for the honour of the. art, may be 
doused. Tam afraid, this was to uncover the nakedness of the theo y3,tt 
has undoubtedly contributed to bring it into contempt ; for when one. ¢ 
siders the silly and uninstructive reasonings, that have. been beought, for 
by this grand organ of science, he can hardly forbear crying,out, ‘ Parte 
montes, et nascitur ridicul as mus.’ Many of the writers on logic,” continue 
i Reid, * are acute and | ngenious, and much practised in the syllog stical 

rand ihigre must be me reason, wy the examples they have given of 


sy ee are so lean.”* : 
The reason of this leanness, of which Dr. Reid speaks, is not venga 
t is to be fou in the nature - of the, syllogism itself, which, 
as I have shown, assumes, and must assume, in every, cage, as evident, and 
already felt, in the major proposition, the very truth, which the technical rea- 
soner is afterwards stpposed to discover by the aid of the two following pro- 
positions,” No choice, therefore, was left to the illustrator of the technical 
process, but of such puerile and profitless examples, as haye been uniformly 
employed for illustration’ because, any other examples would have shown 
the total eugene of his boasted art. It is very evident, that th art 
could not be regarded as of the slightest efficacy, unless the 
which was the important proposition, were to be attended with | 
since the truth of the cdnelusion, if felt at all, must, as | have | 
been felt before the major proposition itself could ah been adn 
primary feeling of the truth of the conclusion, before th fe 
gument, necessarily limited the argument itself, to the demonstrati on. of 
positions, of which no proof was requisite. Since the mqor is only ; 
form of expressing the conclusion, it is manifest, that if the syl 
attempted to add any thing to our knowledge, it must have eno 
thing in the major proposition, which was previously unk 
therefore, as unknown, we’ should. have required to be itself r 
which the remaining propositions of the syllogism were far from a! 
roof. To obtain immediate assent, therefore, for the major, it was abso- 
i necessary, not ta enunciate in it any thing, which was not either self-" 
SH or previously demonstrated ; ; and the poleranate logician, if he 
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expected his syllogism to be credited, was thus obliged to show the wonders 
of his art, by proving Peter to be a sinner, because all men are sinners ; or 
demonstrating that a horse has four legs, because it is a quadruped. All 
quadrupeds have four legs—but a horse is a quadruped—therefore a horse 
has four legs. 

These remarks, though relating chiefly to the influence of this technical 
process, as a supposed mode of facilitating the acquisition of knowledge in 
our own meditative reasonings, may have already shown you, that, if the 
syllogism wes inefficacious, and, I may say, even worse than inefficacious, 
as a process for’ discovering truth, it was not less inadequate as an instfu- 
ment for communicating truth to others; though it is for its supposed advan- 
tages in this respéct that, of late at least, when we are beginning to recover 
from our transcendental admiration of it, has been chiefly panegyrized or 
defended. A very little attention to the nature of the different propositions 
of the syllogism, will be sufficient to show that the same fundamental error, 
which renders it useless for discovering truth, renders it equally uséless for 
the developement of it ; and that, as our internal reasoning is only a series of 
enthymemes, it is only by such a series of enthymemes as that by which 
truth unfolds itself to our own minds, that it can be successfully unfolded to 
the minds of other's. - hb + a 

' In the attempt to communicate knowledge by the techinical forms of rea- 
soning, the major proposition, as first stated in the argument, must’ of course 
have been ‘supposed to be understood and admitted when stated, since, if 
not admitted the hearer or reader as soon as stated, it would itself stand 
in need of proof;:and if it was so understood and admitted, of what use 
could the remaining propositions of the syllogism be, since they could com- 
municate no truth that was not communicated and felt before? ‘There is no 
absurdity in supposing that we may admit the conclasion of a syllogism, 
without admitting the major proposition ; since the major, though it involves 
the conclusion, involves some more general relations. We may admit, for 
example, that Peter is six feet high, though, if his stature were attempted to 
be demonstrated *to us by the syllogism, all men are six feet high; but 
Peter is a man, therefore Biter is six feet high,—we should certainly object 
tothe major proposition, and form our belief only on particular observation 

f the individual. * But though we may thus admit the proposition which 
s the conclusion of a syllogism, without admitting the major Ee osition, 
which it is said to flow, it is absolutely impossible that we should know 


he meaning of the major, and admit it, without admitting also, tacitly, indeed, 


na’ “but with equal feeling of its truth, the conclusion itself. ‘The whole questioh, 
.™ 


‘as we have seen, relates to the feeling of the truth of the major préposition ; 
for if it be true, and felt to bé true, all the rest is already allowed; and yet 
this most important of all propositions, which, if the conclusion be of a kind 
that demands proof, must itself demand proof still more, is the very proposi- 

which is most preposterously Submitted to us in the first place for our 
it, without any proof whatever,—the honour of a proof being reserved 
only for a proposition, which, if the major require no proof, must be itself 


too clear to stand in need of it. As a mode of commu cating knowledge, 


an as a mode of 


is 


therefore, the syllogism is, if possible, still more defe 
acquiring it. It does not give any additional knowledge, nor communicate 
the knowledge which it'does communicate in any simpler, or shorter, or surer 
way. On the contrary, whatever knowledge it gives, it renders more con- 
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fused by being more: 
receives instruction in 
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wis 5 and it cahnot fail to train the mind, which 
y, to two of the most dangerous practical 
errors,—the errors of ing, without proof, only what requires proof, and 
of doubting, that is to say, of requiring proof, only of what is evident... Such 
is the syllogism, considered as an instrument, either for facilitating our own 
attainments in kno », OF for communicating these attainments to others. 
~The triamph of the sy ic art, it must be confessed, however, is not as 
an art of acquiring or communicating truth, but as an art of disputation—as 
the great art of proving any’ thing by any thing , quidlibet per quodlibet pro- 
bandi. And, if it be a merit to be able to dispute long and equally well, on 
Subjects known and Rt to vanquish an opponen , by being in the wrong, 
and sometimes too by being the right, but out the slightest regard — 
either to the right or w > a d merely as these accidental circumstances 
may have corresportled with cer kilful uses of terms without a.meaning, 
—this merit the logicians of the : oahu might claim. Indeed, 
in, controversies of this : e 
as it has been very truly re é 
than a man’s killing his ante x é jes now to sats any person 
of sense that the victor bad rh on his side, and that tlie vapamiches was in 
the wrong.” Rasy: We. 
Of this systent of logic, ‘the veins given by philosophers, during th 
in which it flourished, are almost innumerable ; ; and, in no other works 
we find:so striking a mixture of intellectual | strength and — meieeno 
ness, of acuteness, capable of making the nicest and most subtile ieindene 
with an imbecility of judgment, in of estimating the insignificance of 
any one of those subjects, on which so many nice and subtile distinctions ; 
were made. All es commet ries, and systematic. views | 
though "all that is im them were condensed into a es— 
would scarcely be e ue to the few pages of a commentary ofa 
different kind ; in w ch maxims of logic are adapted with most singular 
happiness, to a ludicrous theory of syllogisms, the striking coincidences of 
which, with the actual laws of the syllogism, will be best felt by those to 
whom the rules of syllogizing are most familiar. ° ) 
* Though I arh afraid I have transgressed upon my reader’s patience al- 
ready, I cannot help taking notice of yone thing more extraordinary than any 
‘ mentioned ; which was Crambe’s Treatise of Syllogisms. + af 
ata philosopher’ s brain was like a great forest, where idea 
animals of several kinds ; that those ideas copulated, and e1 
clusions ; that when those of different species copulate, 
_ monsters or absurdities ; that the major is the male, the 
which copulate by the middle term, and engender the conel 
they are called the premissa, or predecessors of the conclu: 
properly said by the logicians quod pariant scientiam, opinio ni 
science, opinion, &c. Universal propositions are persons ¢ 
therefore in logic they are said to be of the first figure. 
rsons, and therefore placed in the t 
inciples all'the rules of syllogisms natura! 
ee terms, neither more nor Tess ; 0 
id one mother. | ! 
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y a singular Brcchation; that is, 


“fil. From singular premises follows ¢ ula 
if the parents be only private people, na issue must be so likewise. 

“IV. From particular propositions nothing can be concluded, because 
the individua vaga are (like whoremasters and common strumpets) ‘barren. 

“*V. There cannot be more in the conclusion t van Was in the premises, 
that is, children ean only inherit from their parents. 

“VI. The conclusion follows the weaker 
diseases of their parents. — - 4 

“VII. From two negatives nothing ae: concluded, for from. divorce or 
separation there can come no issue. ae 


“VIII. “The medium cannot enter the ‘whack usion, that beivg logical 


incest. 

“JX. An hypothetical proposition is only a ntract, er a promise of mar- 
riage ; from such, therefore, there can ‘sprit ) real issue. 

“X. Wheh the premises, or parents, are necessarily joined, (or in law- 
ful’ wedlock) they mer lawful issue ; but contingently joined, they beget 
bastards. 

“So much for the afr meng propositions » the negative must be deferred 
to another occasion. 

“Crainbe used to value himself upon this system, from whence he said 
one might see the propriety of the expression, such a one bas a barren ima- 
gination; and how common is it for,such people to adopt conclusions that 
are not the issue’of their premises 5 therefore as an absurdity is a monster, a 
falsity is a bastard ; ahd a true caahiibion that felloweth not from the premi-+ 
ses, may properly be said to be adopted. But then what is an enthymeme ? 
(quoth’ Cornelius.) Why, an enthy meme. ( replied Crambe,) is when the 
mir nod married to the minor, but t marriage kept secret.”* 

Of the direct influence of the school logic ‘in retarding, and almost wholly 
preventing the progress of every better science, | need not attempt any addi- 
tional illustration, after the remarks already offered. ‘ But the indirect. influ- 
ences of this art were not less hurtful. 

One of the most hurtful consequences of this method, was the ready dis- 
guise of venerable ratiocination which it afforded for any absurdity. Hows 
ever im an caer might be, it was still possible to advance it in all. 
ary solemnities, of mood and figure ; and it was very natural, 
hie » who heard what they had been accustomed to regard as 
10. believe, that, in hearing a reasoning, they*had heard a reason* 
Tmay take an instance which Lord Kames has quoted from the great 
wr of the system himself, and one which very few of his followers have 

een able to surpass.” “ Aristotle, who wrote a book about mechanics, was 
~~ thuel puzzled about the equilibrium of a balance, when unequal weights are 
» hung upon it, at different distances from the centre. Having observed that 

‘the arms of the balance. describe portions of a cir¢le, he accounted for the 
a notable argument. ‘All the properties, of the circle are 
derful. ‘The equilibtium of the two weights that describe portions of a 
ircle is wonderful ; therefore the equilibrium must be one of the. properties 

circle.” What are we to think of Aristotle's logic,” _ ee, 
; ‘reasoning? and yet 


al is, children*inherit the 
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turies—nay, that fo een pespoused and commented upon, 
by his disciples, for the ; f time.”* 

As another very hurtful ted ce of thi8 technical system, I may re- 
mark, that the constant necessity of hay recourse to some syllogistic form 
of argument, and of using these s ia which the opinions, involv- 
ed in the syllogism, ‘were : efore the syllogism as after it, 
rendered argument and belie 1 sort of ‘indissoluble association, almost 
synonymous terms, If we Lo prove John to be fallible, after having 
proved or at least obta nt to the propesition, rat all men are fallible, 
it was not easy to discov ‘ truth, so self-evident, as not to stand at least 

lly in need of demonstration. Hence the constant tendency in the 
scholastic ages to prove what did not stand in need of proof. Every thing 
was to be demonstrated, and ee: thing was demonstrated ; though’ # must 


be confessed, that. the on of the demonstration frequently was to 
render obscure—at least a8 obscure as any thing self-evident could besren- 
dered—what, but for the deménstration, cquid not have en of the 
slightest doubt. 

. Akin to this tendency, of proving every thing—even self-evident prapyals 
tions—by some syllogistic form, was the tendeney which the mind acquired, 
to apply many varieties of technical phraseology to the same proposition, so 
as to make many propositions of,one, as if every. repetition of .it an another 
form of language, were the enunciation of another truth. It is impossible to 
take up a volume of any of the old logicians,.and to read a single page of it, 
without discovering innumerable examples. of the influence of which I speak. 
Indeed, as the forms of technical expression, or at least the possible com- 
hinnsians of these, are almost infinite, it is, in maby cases, difficult to dis- 
cover, what principle of forbearance and merey to the reader, led | 
cian to stop at one of his identi propositions, rather than to extend the 
supposed ratiocination through many similar pages. There can be no doubt, 
at least, that the principle which produced many pages, might, with as much 
reason, have preduced.a whole volume. 

It, is not easy to imagine a proposition-that would «less stand -in need of 
proof, than that which affirms what is possible and what is impossible, not to_ 
be the same ; or if, for the-honour of logic, that nothing might be allowed:to_ 
be credited. without mood and. figure, a, syllogism. should be thought-neces: 
ry, a single syllogism seems all that could, with any decency, be cla 
But how many ‘syllogisms does an expert logician employ to remove a 
doubt from this hardy.proposition! The example whieh I take, is not from 
those darker ages, in which almost,any absurdity may readily be supposed, 
but from the period which produced the Essay on the Human Understanding. 
It is ffoni'a work of a logician, David Dirodon, a professor in .one of 
French tniversities—an author, too, of no ordinary merit, who, i in many 
reasons with singular aeuteness, ‘and whose works were held in such. 
miration, that he was requested, by a provincial synod of the church, 
make as much haste as possible, to publish his course of philosophy for the 
benefit of the churches, tanquai ecclesiis nostris per necessarium. The ar- 
gament which I quote from him, may be.considered, therefore, not as an in-- 
stance of logical pleoniasm peculiar to him, but as a very fair example of the 
technical argumentation of the period. We. 

i ation, that things possible and things impossible, are jot the 
* Sketches of the History of Man, B. iii. Sk. i. 2. 
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ragraphs, of which I translate literally, 


same, is contained in six weighty pe 
surd indeed, but not more absurd than 


the first two, that are sufficiently a 
the paragraphs which follow them. — 

“* Whatever, of itself and in itself, includes things contradictory, differs in 
itself, from that which, of itself and in itself, does not imply any thing con- 
tradictory. But what is impossible of itself and in itself, involves things con- 
tradictory,—for example, an irrational human being, a round square. But 
what is possble of itself and in itself, includes no contradiction.» Therefore, 
what is impossible in itself, differs from what is possible. . 

“ Things contradictory, are not the same,—for example, a man and not a 
man. But what is possible in itself and impossible in itself are contradicto= 
ry, which I prove thus. What is possible in itself, and what is impossible in 
itself, are contradictory. But what is impossible in itself, is not possible in 
itself ;‘ therefore, what is possible in itself, and what is impossible in itself, are 
contradictory ; therefore they are not the same in themselves. 

* Quod ex se et in se includit contradictoria, differt in se ab eo quod ex 
se, et in se non involvit contradictoria. Sed impossibile ex se, et in se in- 
- volyit contradictoria, puta homo irrationalis, quadratum rotundum, &c. Pes- 
sibile vero ex se, et in se non includit contradictoria. . Ergo, impossibile in 
se differt a possibili. ays t 

“ Contradictoria non sunt idem,—puta homo et non homo. Sed possibile 
in se, et impossibile in se sunt contradictoria quod sic probatur. Possibile 
in se, et non possibile in se, sunt contradictoria. Sed impossibile in se est 
non possibile. Ergo, possibile in se et impossibile in se, sunt contradictoria. 
Ergo, in se non sunt idem.”’* " ' 

have already said, that the two paragraphs which I have quoted are but 
a small part of the ratidcination ; for, as the reasoner supposes his adversary 
to be very obstinate, he thinks it necessary to assail him with a multitude of 
arguments, even after these which he has so strenuously urged. 

What but the constant habit of mere verbal disputation, could have recon- 
ciled even the dullest reasoner to such reasoning as this?» If we had not 
previously believed what is impossible, and what is possible, not to be in 
themselves the same, could we have believed it more, after all this labour ? 
The only circumstance which could make us have any doubt on the subject, 
is the long labour of such a demonstration, in which the truth is almost hid 
from our a the multitude of words. 


“ So spins the silk-worm small, its slender store, ° 
And labours till it clouds itself all o’er.”"t 


The reign of this philosophy may now, indeed, be considered merely as a 
thing which has been, for it is scarcely necessary to speak of one or two de- 
voted admirers of the Aristotelian method, who may, perhaps, not yet have 
vanished from among us,—thrown as they*are, unfortunately, on too late an 
age, with opinions; which, in other ages, might have raised them to the most 
envied distinctions—who love what is very ancient, and who love what is 
written in Greek, and who have, therefore, two irresistible reasons for vene- 
rating that philosophy, which’ is unquestionably much older than Newton, or 

m *. 

* Dirodonis Philosophie contracte, Pars II. que est Metaphysica, Pars I. cap. i. sect. 10, 

11.—The same subject is treated at much greater length, in his larger work on Metaphy 


sics, from the 9th to the 28th poge- 
+ Pope’s Works—Dunciad, B. iv. v. 253—4. 
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Des Cartes, or Bacon, and, as unquestionably, writfen in a’language which 
saves it from vilgar eyes. Or rather, to speak with more candour of such 
misplaced of other times, there may Y 
but erring lovers of wisdom, who, impressed with the real merits ofA 
and with the majesty of that academic sway, which he exercisedefor 

a period of the history of pur.race, give him credit for merit still gr 
more ‘extensive, than he really possessed,—but merit, it must, “ati 
time, be*acknowledged, which was. long as indisputable as his Real exe 
lence, and which all the learned and honoured, of every nation, in which 
_ leartiing could confer honour, united in ascribing to him, and gloried in being 
~ his worshippers. The worship, however, is now pasty but there are effects 
of the worship which still remain. We have laid aside the superstition; 
‘but, as often happens in laying aside the superstition, we have retained.many 

of ‘the superstitious’ practices. paths 79 , geitig 

* That.tve reason worse than we should have done,’ if. our ancestérs*had 
reasoned better, there can be no doubt, because we should -havé profited 
by the results of their better reasoning ; but I have almost as little doubt, 
that we suffer from their errors, in another way, by having imbibed, as .it 
was scarcely possible for us not to imbibe, some portion of ‘the spirit of their 
Dialeetic "subtilties ; some greater passion, for distinctions merely verbal, 
and for laborious demonstrations of things self-evident, than we should have 
felt, from the mere imperfection of our intellectual nature, if the logic of 

_ Aristotle had never been. 3 a a, 
- In the division which I made of the relations suggested; ‘by objects either 
percéived or ednceived by us, I arranged’ these relations in two’classes,- 
those of Co-existence and Succession. 1 lave now considered, as fully a8 
my limits: will permit, the former of these*classés, both as the relations oceur 
sepatately, and as they occur in those series whieh constitute reasoning, that 
at each step aré only progressive feelings of relation, varying as the concep- 
tions of the relative objects are different, and comnected with each other, be- 
cause the ‘conceptions that arise in the course of the reasoning, are ‘not 
ose, but regular. ‘Phe inquiry has led us into some of the most interesting 
cussions; in the Philosophy of the Mind,—discussions, interesting from 
a their own absolute importance, and, I’may add, from ‘the peculiar obscurity 
_ which has been supposed to hang over these processes of thought, though, as 
_” A flatter-myself you have seen, this obscurity‘does not arise so much from 
» any pectiliar difficulty in ‘the’ subject, as’ from thelabour which has been 
generally, or, I may say, almost universally, enyployed to make it difficult. 
. For many ages, indeed, all the powers of the human understanding, seem to 
Have had scarcely any other occupation, than that of darkening the whole 
scene of ‘nattire, material and intellectual,—that’ scene, on which the light of 
vaturé, and the light of Heaven were shining, as they shine upon it now, and 
in which it seemed to require all those efforts of voluntary ignorance, which 
the wise of those ages were so skilful and so suceessful in making, not ‘to 
see what was before then, and on every:side. You have all, perhaps, read 


6r heard of that celebrated sage of antiquity, who is ‘said to have put out his’ 


eyes, for no other purpose than that he’ might study nature better ; and, i 
vanecdote, which there is no reason to credit; were true, it would, certaih- 

ly, have been a sufficient proof of that insanity, which his fellow-citizens; on 

aviother celebrated occasion, ascribed to him. What Demoeritus’ is th 
Vou. I. eo i 


, perhaps, be.some few generous, 
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ye done, is the very folly, in which all mankind concurred, } for a 
ion of centuries. They put out their eyes, that they might see 
r; and they saw, as might be. supposed,-only the dreams of their 
of relations which we have next to, consider, are thesé, which, 
¢ notion of time, or priority and subsequence, I,have denomie 
ations of Succession. On these, however,.it will, not-be-necessany 
~o dwell at any length. They require, indeed, very little more than 10 be 
simply mentioned,—the only questions of diffieuly whiéh they involve, hav 
ng been discussed fully, in my» Preliminary Lectures,.in 4 it was 
‘sary, before. proceeding to.examine the changes or affections of the mind, in 
its Varying phenomena; and the-mental powers or susceptibilities which these 
or affections denote, that we should understand what is meant by 
the terms change and power, cause and effect. Any part of these diseus, 
: sions it would be quite superfluous now to repeat; since, after the full ius- 
tration df»the Doctrine of Power or Efficiency, which I then submitted to 
yous and the frequent subsequent allusions to.it, I may safely take-for grant- 
ed, that the doetrine itself cannot have escaped. from your memory. . — 
» The relations *of suécession, then, ‘as the very name implies, are those, 
’ which the subjects of these relations bear.to eachother, as prior.or posterior 
in time. What we term a cause, suggests its particular effect; what'we term 
\ an effect, suggests’ its particular cause, when,we have previously hecome ac- 
 quajnted with their order of succession. If the cause, however, suggested 
nothing more than the simple conception of the effect, and the effect nothing 
more than the simple coneeption of the object which was its cause, thie sug- 
gestions would, of course, be referable to the power or susceptibility fornier- 
ly considered by’ us,—that of simple suggestion or association, as it is com- 
monly termed.’ But the cause does not suggest the effect, merely asa 
separate object of our thought, nor the effect the cause, as a separate object. 
It suggests also the new feeling of their mutual relations When J.Jook at a 
picture of ‘Titian, for example, and the conception of the painter instantly 
arises, I do not think of Titian merely as an individual, unconnected with the 
object which I perceive, L do not think of him in the same manner as I may 
have thought of him repeatedly, at other times, when the reading of his 
name, or the mention of him, in conversation on works of art, or any other 
accidental cireumstance, may: have recalled him to my mind. If I had only 
the conception of Titian; as I may have conceived him in those other cases, 
the suggestion would be truly a simple suggestion ; but this simple concep- 
tion of the artist is istantly followed by another feeling of lis connexion 
with that particular work.of his art, which is before my ¢yes,—a relation, , 
which it requires no great analytic discrimination to separate from the sim- 
ple conception itself, and which arises precisely in the. same way as the 
other relations, which have been considered. by, wsy—the relation of resem- 
blance, for example, when in music, one air suggests to us.a similar melo- 
dy,—or the relation of proportion; whem we think of the. squares of the sides 
of a right angled triangle, in Pythagoras’s celebrated theorem. : 
The relations. of succession, then, are as distinct from the simple percep- 
tions or conceptions, which suggest them, and as truly indicative, therefore, 
of a peculiar power or susceptibility. of the mind, as the relations of co-exis- 
tence are distinct from-the perceptions or conceptions which suggest them. 
ey are relations either of casual or of invariable antecedenee or conse- 
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quence ; and we distinguish these as clearly in our thought, as we 
guish any other two relations. We speak of events which hag 
other events, as mere dates in chronology. We speak of ot! 
the effects of events, or circumstances that preceded them. 


backward, and regard the present object} in relation to some other object, 


which is ‘not yet existing,, I feel a relation, which, in reference to the effect’ / 


that is to be produced, may be termed fitness or aptitude, and it is on our 
knowledge of thesé fitnesses or aptitudes, that all practieal science is found- 
ed. ‘By our acquaintance with this relation, we acquire a command, not 
merely of existing things, but almost of things, that, as yet, have scarcely arly 


more real existence, than the creations of poetic fancy. We,lead the future, 
almost at our will, as if it were.already present. While mechanic hands are . 


chipping the rough block, or adding slowly stone to stone, with little more 
foresight than of the place where’ the next stone is to be added, there is an 
eye, which has already seen that imperial edifice in all its finished splendour, 
which other eyes are incapable of seeing, till year after year shall have un- 
folded, through a series of progressive changes, that finished form which is 
their ultimate result. What is true, in architectural design, is not less true ir 
all the other arts which science has evolved. There are hands continual 

toiling to produce what exists already to the mind of that philosopher, whom 
they almost blindly obey,—who, by his knowledge of the various aptitudes 


of things, knows, not merely what is, but what must be,—beholding, thrush 


a long series of effects, that ultimate effect of convenience or beauty, which 


« 


at es Sg add some new yi ta to life, and.to confer additional glor A 
on t ime 


e intellectual empire of that being,,whom God has formed to image 
however faintly, the power, by which he raised him into existence. 
cannot .look around us, without diseovering, in every work of human art, 
whieh meets our eye, the benefits: which, we have received from our know- 
ledge of this one relation. Whatever industry has conferred upon us,—the 
security, the happiness, the splendour, and, in a great measure, the very vir- 
tues of social Tie, aie reférable to it; since industry is nothing more than 
the practical. application of those productive fitnesses, which must have been 
felt and known, before industry could begin. 

.. 3 loepveg .@ 


' © These are thy blessings, Industry, rough power, 
Whom labour still attends, and sweat and pain; 
‘Yet the kind source of every gentle art, . oR ae 
_ And all the soft ojvility of life ; a " 
Raiser of humar kind! by Nature cast eh: i 
- Naked, and'helpless, out amid thé woods 
, And wilds, to rude inclement elements !— 
_ And still the sad barbarian, roving, mix'd 
ith*beasts of prey, or for his acorn meal,’ 
rs iveri 


Fought the fierce tusky boar ;—a sea am 


agai = pepe yong ree Agee " 
an ith winter c 1, let ix’d tempest fly . 
- # Hail, rain, Ee ye sea | bittor-breathing Tost “ig 

ndeal Then to the shelter of the hut he fled, we OD 


And the wild season, sordid, pined away. 
Fort home he ha Po das PT peau : 
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a3 sur d friends igh taes 
it this the rugged savage never felt, 
fe in crowds ;—and thus hin pu a a i 
ark, ond unenjoy es ‘alon 
94 » !—til rahi . 7 
; ; aC sloth by : - 
ay is ff 1e L “¢ 
; Whe ‘ish. he + weet hand od 
Yar : ‘ Or > d show’d him how to raise 
Pee ti e by ic powers, : Sed 
sigh ai o di i psa vaulted e rth Me? 
. n what to turn the piereing rage of fire, * att 
vipat n what the torfetit and the father’d ‘blast . r yee 
 * & 4° Gave the tall ancient forest to his axe ; a nie & 3 < 
Piglielt 5+ . Taught him te chip the wood, apd hew the stone, Sh ie i 
: mi by degrees the fintshied fhiric c.rose ; ot ee Z 
™ O> ST ore Got his lintbs*the blood- polluted fur, * 4 a , “ 
Ci, Bee? And. wrapt him in the woolly-vestment warmj—~ 
yes. 4. Nor stopp’d at barren bare, necessity, . .. nce eae ee 
a ae a ancing bolder, led him on = * 2. ig . 
io se , pleasure, élegariee ‘and ate ; ee 
‘ aa se bay, And, bee breathing high ambition throng tasgn si enegys oa) What 
Ce « i le e awed ‘ 4} es ‘ * = Ag 
‘ ‘ 5 rs him. be t ey Pail below. mp " soe » ee 
ae Ph - . ry, Y ie 
the value of that susceptibility: of our” mini, by which we’ féek ihe 


: phd of objects to each other as siicbessive—when considered i in ¥efer- 

to what is commonly termed science, ‘Tt has made ts what we are,— 

and When, we think of What we now are, and of what the fate of mankind 

once was,—to speculate oni the future condition of man, in, thése distant ages, 

: : . this ‘sCené of earth,—when thew n§ shall have 

ects-the mo&t ‘familiar t6 us, and mew" ‘consequentl y 

with out presént Knowledge, no genius Gan anticipate, 

specu ulating on the possible Tuhctityis and mak | 
ig e ae | 


ar he pre ncn tgs figwoiy Wowk, | ‘aid 

is the-seraph ? whintvahe hy : Foumg: " of sims 

' uy he e ar ae “? a aye 
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LECTURE Ue 


ON THE FEELINGS Rept TO ‘THE ORDER OF SUCCESSION, CON- 
CLUDED.—REDUCTION OF CERTAIN SUPPOSED FACULTIES TO RELA 
TIVE SUGGESTION—I. sUDGMENT—II- heenaerinn ern an 


; GENTLEMEN, in my last last Lecture, 1 bent the ‘retmarks which I had to 
offer on the. relations, of. suecession,—that. or of relations which remained 
to be examined after our-examination of the. of co-existence. 


Objects, or events, Ag feelings,’ when we ‘consider them in the relation 
which they bear to each other, aa cuecRenve, may. be regarded as casually 


* Thomson’s Seasons—Autumn, v 3-49, 57-85, and 90=95, 
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prior or posterior, when they occur as. rent trains, or. as invaria: 
bly antecedent and consequent, when srg seuras parts of a single train i 
the order of causes and effects. . 5 th 

On the relation of objects, as. easually:s successi\ 
dwell at any length. It has already, indeed, bee me measure discuss- 
ed, when I treated of the laws of those. si $, OF associate trains 
of images i h rise according to this relation o proximity in time. As 
othing permanent'in the relation, it scarcely can be counted an ob- 


felt it sdbecouii to 


vhich it affords as. an assistance «to our memory, which is, -thus en- 
abled to. preserve much knowledge that might otherwise be lost ;-sinee we | 
are. able, by the accidental bearings of other events in time, to form a Sortrof. / 
chronology of many of those little events:of life, that are great in relation to. 
our wishes and affections, and that probably would have been forgotten, but 
for those fixed points, in the track of our life, which recall to us what layebe+ 
tween. By the aid of these, we are able to-journéy again over hours, and - 
days, and months of happiness, in years the most remote, connecting to- 
gether, in one delightful series, events which would have been of little mo- 
ment if remembered singly, but which, when co are almost repre- 
sentative of the ‘group of pleasures and fiiéndships that existed « ce, but 
may perhaps exist to us no more ;.as in the similar order of con uity m 
place, it would be productive but of slight gratification, ‘if we were to think 
only of some separate tree, or rock,-or stream,»or meadow of the landscape 
of our infancy, 4t is when the whole scene rises before us im combination, _— 
when the tree, under which we hollowed out our'seat, waves over the rock, 
from whieh we have leapt with a sort of fearful delight to the opposite over- 
hanging cliff, and the rivulet foams if the narrow che 
ing out, afterwards, its waters in the sunny. expanse in. 3 
separating the field of our sports ftom the church yard, 


ception; it’ is then that we truly recognise ‘diay scene, nc 
mory only, but as if present to.our very eyes and | heart. § 

of the representation of objects in the order in ‘which | hey co Reaed in 
© place ; and it is not wonderful, that the feeling of the relation of their order 
in time, should have a similar influence-on ‘our emotions, by giving unity of 
connexion ; and:thus, as it iwere, additional and more interesting reality to 
all which we reniember. The priority and subsequence of the events re- 
membered, aceording to this shght accidental relation,. may have arisen, in- 
deed, from ‘cireumstanees the most unimportant jn themselves ;. but it is 
enough to.our feelings, that they arose thus successively, constituting a part 
of the very history of our life, and forming some of the many ties which con- 
nect us with those of whom the yery remembrance is happiness. What 
was truly casual in its origin, almost ceases to appear to us casual, by the 
permanent connexions which it afterwards presents:to our memory.. Other 
successions of events may be imagined, which would have been more interest- 
ing to others,.and in — it would have been easier. to trace some principle 
of original. connexion. « But, though more regular, and .more interesting to 
others, they would not have been. the events:of our youth ; ‘as a’scene might 
perhaps: readily be imagined, far more lovely to other eyes than .the land- 
scape of our, early.home, but in which our eyes, even..in admiring its, loveli-’ 
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e Its only advantage,-—but this a very great advantage, 


——_ 
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ness, would look in vain for acharm, which, if it be not beauty:itself, is at 


' least something still more tenderly delightful. «. ger 


The relation even of casual succession, then, by the connexion and gro 
ing of events to which it gives rise; and the consequent aid and interest 
which it yields to our remembrance, affords:no slight accession of enjoyment 
and: permanent utility. The relations of invariable antecedents and eonse- 
quents, however, which are felt by us to be essentially different, from mere 
casual proximity, and to be all thatas truly involved in our notion of power 
or causation, are of much greater importance to that intellectual, and moral, 


and physieal life, which may almost be:said, to depend on them. Even if _ 


they gave us nothing more than our knowledge of the uniform connexions 
of past events, as objects of mere speculative science, at once constituting 
and explaining the phenomena that. excited our astonishment,:and awoke 
that early curiosity which they have continued to busy ever since, they*would 
furnish, by the view which they open of the powers of nature, and of all the 


' gracious purposes to which those powers have been subservient, dne of the 


sublimest delights of which our spiritual,being is capable. . — * 

This gratification they would yield to us, even if we were to regard them 
only in the past, as objects of a science purely speculative. But, when we 
consider the relations of events, in their aptitudes to precede and follow, as 
ao diffused over the time that is ‘to come, as presenting to us,.every 
where, ‘in the past or present sequences observed by us, the source of some 
future good or future evil,—of good which we can obtain; and of evil which 
we carl avoid, merely by knowing the’ order in which these past sequences 
have occurred,—the knowledge of these invariable relatioris of suceession 
becomes to us inestimable,—not ‘as a medium only of intelleetual luxury, 
but as the medium of all the arts of life, and even‘of the continuance of our 


_ very physical existence, which is preserved only by an unceasing adaptation 


ei our actions to the fitnesses or tendencies of external things. 


practical science is the knowledge of these: aptitudes of things in their 
various circumstances of combination, as every art is the employment of 
them, in conformity with this knowledge, with a view to those future changes 
which they tend to produce in all the different circumstances in whiehob- 
jects.can be placed. 'To know how to add any enjoyment to life, or how 
to lessen any of its evils, is nothing more, in any ease, than to know some 
form of that particular relation which we are considering——the relation which 
objects bear to each other, as antecedent and consequent. . In the conclusion 
of my last Lecture, I treated of ‘it, itv regard to the physical sciences, and 
arts,—those intellectual energies, which have givén to the savage man, afd 
consequently to all mankind,—since, in ‘eyery state of society, «refined or 
rude, in the palace, as much as in the hut, or in the cave, man must be born 
a savage,—another life, a life almost as different from that with’ which he 
roams in the woods, as if he had been suddenly transported, from the barren 
waste of earth, to those Elysian groves of which poets speak, and that god- 
like company of bards, and heroes, and sages, with which they have peopled 
the delightful scene. ts tae 
Of the importance of the feeling of this relation to the physical sciences, 
which is abundantly evident of itself, it would be vain to re any 
fuller illustration. But it must be remembered, that the mind is a subject of 


this relation, as much as the body,—that there are aptitudesiof producing 


certain feelings, as much as of producing certain material changes,—and 
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that the power which discerns or feels the mere aptitude, in the one case, is 
not essentially distinct from the power which discerns or feels, the mere ap- 
titude, in the other case. ‘Phe particular relations that are felt, are, indeed,’ 
different, as the relative objects are different, but not that general suscepti- 
bility of the mind, by which it is capable of feeling the relation of fitness or 
unfitness. ‘To foreknow, in mechanics} what combination of wheels and 
pullies will be able to elevate a certain weight, is to feel one sort of fitness 
or relation of antecedence. *To foreknow, in chemistry, what more power- 
ful attraetion will overcome an’ affinity that is weaker, and precipitate a sub- 
stance, which we wish to obtain, from the liquid that holds it in solution, is to 
feel ‘another sort of fitness. The particular feelings of relation, in these 
eases, imply acquiremehts that are very different; but no one, on account 
of this mere difference of the objects of which the relation of antecedence 
and ‘consequence is’ felt, thinks of classing the chemical foresight as indica~ 
tive of an intellectual power essentially different from that, which, in the ap- 
plications of mechanic foresight, feels the relation of the weights and -pullies ~ 
mm a machine, and foresees, by a knowledge Of this relation, the equilibrium 
dr preponderance which isto result. ‘The experience which gives the fore- 
sight, is, indeed, different, but the power which reasons from that different 
experience is the same. ‘The susceptibility of the same feeling of the rela- 
tion of the productive aptitude, however, has, in certain mental cases, been 
supposed to be different, merely because its objects are different ; and dis- 
criminations of mere fitness or -unfitness,. which are truly referable to the 
same -sitnple capacity of relative suggestion, that foresees the future by 
knowing the present, havé been formed into a class apart, as. if not the 


‘discriminations only were different, but the power itself which has formed 


them. 

_. When we feel any of the mechanical or chemical relations of succession, 
and prediet, accordingly, events which are to take place, we are commonly | 
said to do this’ by the power of reasoning. Even in many of the mental 
phenomena, when we ventute, in like manner, to predict the future, from 
our knowledge of the relation of feelings to each otlier, as uniformly suc~ 
cessive, we are said to make the prediction by the power of reasoning: 
When 2 statesman, for example, meditates on the probable effects of a par 
ticular-law which is about to be enacted, and, from his knowledge ‘of the 
interests, and passions, and prejudices,—the wisdom and the very ignorance 
of man,—+calculates the relativé amount of good and evil, which it may possi- 
bly produce to those frail half-stubborn, half-yielding multitudes, whom he 
must often benefit’ against their will, and ‘save from the long evil, of which 
they ‘see only the momentary good, there is no’ one who hesitates in ascribing 
this political foresight to the sagacity of his power of reasoning, or of draw- 
ing accuraté- conclusions, as to future sequences of events, from his obsetva- 
tions of ‘the past. In the calculation of the motives which may operate in 
the general mind, however, nothing more is implied than a knowledge of the 
relation of’ certain feelmgs to other feelings, as reciprocally antecedent and 
consequent.” ‘But, if the states of mind, the relation of which, as successive to 
other states of mind, is felt by us, be of a different order,—if, instead of a 
legislator, feeling accurately the relation of certain feelings to certain attendant 
emotions in the mind of the people, we imagine a critic feeling with equal 
precision, the relation of certain perceptions of form, or colour, or-sound, to 
certain emotions of admiration of disgust that are to arise in the mind of him _ 


! 
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who has those perceptions, though all which js felt, in both cases, is.a,certain 


~ relation of customary antecedence, we are instantly said to speak of a, dif- 
‘ferent power of the mind. ‘The power which we consider, is said to be,the 


power of Taste. , ‘ oovigla er ) ‘ 
This distinction of the power of taste;—in appreciating the excellence of 
the fine arts, and the beauties of nature from that general capacity of feeling 
the aptitudes of certain feelings to be followed by certain. other feelings, of 
which it is only a modification, has arisen, there can he very little doubt, from 
the complexity of the term daste, in our common phraseology,—as involving 
two classes of feelings, that admit of. being separated in ,our thought by a 
very easy analysis,—emotions and judgments of the objects that are fit or 
unfit to excite those emotions. Certain .objects are not merely perceived 
by, us, as forms, or colours, or sounds ;. the perception, of. these forms, and 
colours, and sounds, is followed by an émotion which is of wvayious nature, 
according to the nature of the object. What we call beauty, is, in our mind, 


“an emotion,—as, in external things, it is the aptitude to produce this emotion. 


To feel this,emotion is one state of mind ;—to know the relation which 


other previous feelings -bear to it—what forms, or ‘sounds, or colours, sepa. 


rately or together, have a fitness of producing the emotion, is another state 
of.mind, as distinct from it,.as the political sagacity of the statesman, in-anz 


ticipating the violence of popular feeling, om any particular occasion, is dis- _ 


tinct from those passions aad prejudices of the vulgar, which he foresees, ag 
the certain effects of certam necessary measures, and which he strives 
accordingly, by some of the expedients of his mighty art, to disarm or to 
dissipate. If the judgments of tase had been as clearly distinguished from the 
emotions which it measures in their relation to the objects that are likely or 
unlikely to produce them, as the wisdom of the politician, from the passions 
which that wisdom contemplates, in their relation to the cireumstance which 
may tend to inflame them, we should as little have thought of ranking it as a 
peculiar power, as we think, at present, of inventing new-names of faculties 
corresponding with all the variety of events corporeal or mental, in which 
we are capable of inferring the future from the.past, by our knowledge of 
the reciprocal tendencies of objectss—of ranking, for example, as a peculiar 
intellectual power, distinct from the general power of reason, the skill with 
which the. legislator adapts his regulations to the varying circumstances. of 
society,—or, as in the physics of matter, we think of ascribing to different 
intellectual powers, the reasonings of the chemist and of the mechanician. 
Chemistry, mechanics, politics, taste,—that is to say, the crztical part of 
taste,—of course imply previous observation of the successions of these dif- 


ferent phenomena, material and mental, which are the subject of these 


respective sciences,—an experience of the past that is different in each par- 
ticular case ; but when the successions of the different phenomena.have been 


observed, it is the same faculty, which, in all these sciences alike, predicting 


the future from the past, feels the relation of antecedence ,of each pheno- 
menon to its successive phenomena, distinguishing the particular antecedents 
that dre more or less likely to be followed by particular consequents. To 
call taste a science, like chemistry, or mechanics, or even politics, may seem 
at first a bold, and perhaps even an unwarrantable use of the term; but I 
have no hesitation in calling it @ science, because it is truly a seience, as 
much as any other, knowledge of the successions of phenomena. to which we 
give that name,—the science of certain woctnvbieb may be. anticipated as 
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the consequents of certain antecedents. It is a science, indeed, which is not 
capable of the universality of some other sciences, because it is.a science of 
emotions, that must, in. some measure, at least, have been felt by him who 
judges of the fitness of certain objects to produce these emotions; and all 
have not this sensibility. But the sensibility relates to the existence of the 
emotions only, which, as I have already stated, are mental phenomena of a 
different class, from the subsequent judgments, ‘which estimate the fitness of 
objects, to excite the emotions. ‘The feeling of these emotions is unques- 
tionably not a science, more than the feelings of security and patriotism, or 
discontent and selfish ambition, which the statesman must have in view, .are 
seiences. But the knowledge of those objects which will excite the ,most 
general emotions .of beauty and admiration, is @ science, as the political 
knowledge of the means that will have most general influence in producing . 
the emotions of civil happiness, and contentment, or the fury of popular in- 
dignation, is a science. Both are nothing more than the experience of the 
feelings which follow certain other feelings; and the consequent feeling of the 
relation of their future aptitudes. We inay deny the name of a science to 
both, but, if we allow it to the one, I cannot see any reason which should 
lead us to-deny it tothe other. 

Of the emotions,—of the aptitudes of producing which taste is the-science, 
—it is not at present my intention to speak. | As emotions, they come under’ 
our consideration afterwards; and even the few remarks, which I may have 
to offer on taste zself, as the knowlédge of the’ fitness of certain. objects to 
excite the emotion of beauty, and. other kindred emotions, [shall defer, till I 
have treated of the emotions which are its subjects. My only object at 
present; is to point out to you, the proper systematic place, in our arrange- 
ment, of those mere feelings-of the aptitude of certain objects for exciting 
certain emotions;—which constitute the judgments distinguished by the name 
of taste. It is peculiarly important for me to point this out to you at present ; 
since, but for the- analysis which I have made of the emotion itself, as one 
state of‘mind, and the knowledge of what is fitted to excite it, as a very dif- 
ferent state of mind, you might conceive, that my classification of our intel- 
lectual phenomena, as referable to the two. mental susceptibilities, .under 
which I have arranged them, was defective, from the omission of one very 
important faculty. You now, I trust, see my reason for dividing what is 
commonly denominated taste, into its two distinct elements,—one of which is 
as much an emotion, as any of our other emotions,—the other,—which is 
only the’ knowledge of the particular forms, colours, sounds, or conceptions, 
that are most likely to be followed by this emotion,—is as much a feeling of 
the relation of fitness, a3 any of the other suggestions of fitness, on which 
every science, that has regard to the mere successions of phenomena, as re- 
ciprocalty antecedent and consequent, is founded. 

Iam aware that many authors have concurred, in not regarding taste as a 
simple faculty of the mind ; but the: taste, of which, they. speak, is chiefly ‘the 
very emotion of pleasure, 1 10 the production of which they conceive various 
circumstances to be essential.’ ‘The two great elements, as it appears to me, 
which it is of most importance to distinguish, are the emotion itself,-in what- 
ever way it may arise, and however complex it may be, and the feeling of 
the relation of certain forms, sounds, colours, conceptions, or various combi- 
nations of these, to this emotion as their effect,—the feeling of the-relation of 
— " successive in time to the ere corresponding aptitude 
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of that other for producing it. Whatever additional analyses mayrbe formed 
by philosophers of silietion itself, this analysis, at least, seems to me ob- 
vious and indisputable. I proceed upon it, therefore, with confidence, and 
flatter myself, that you will have no difficulty, in forming in your own mind 
the same analysis, —referring the one element to our suscepubility of the 
relative suggestions of fitness, dhat are necessarily as.various as the. pheno- 
mena which precede and follow are various,—the | other primary slemantian 
our susceptibility of emotion. = * 

In concluding my view of the phenomena of Simple Suggestion, or, as Jit 
is more commonly termed, Association, | considered those various modifica- 
tions of it, which philosophers, from a defective analysis of the phenomena, 
had converted into separate intellectual powers. In concluding my view of 
the, phenomena « of Relative Suggestion, it may be necessary in like ‘Moanner, 
to take such a view, though the field over which we have to move, is,.in, this 
case, a more narrow one. ; 

The tendency of the mind, which I aie distinguished: by the name of 
relative, suggestion, is that by which, on perceiving or conceiving objects 
together, we are instantly impressed with certain feelings of their mutual re- 
lation. These suggested feelings are feelings of a particular kind, and require, 
therefore, to. be classed. separately from the perceptions er conceptions, which 
suggest them, ves do not prete them. - 

Our relative suggestions, then, as you’have seen, are those feelings of, 
lation, which arise from the perception or conception of two or more jects, 
or two or more affections of our mind ,»—feelings which are of considera 
variety, and which I classed under two heads, as the relations of ¢o-exis 
and the relations of succession. . It is easy for us in every case, to sep 
this feeling of relation from the perceptions or conceptions themselves. 
perceive or conceive objects ;—we feel them to, be variously related ; and 
the feeling of the relation ‘itself is not more mysterious, than «he peree 
or simple suggestion, which may have given rise to it. Therlaw of mi 
whieh on considering four and eight, I feel a certain relation,of proport 
the same precise relation, which I feel, ov considering together five.a ten, 
fifty and a hundred,—is as clear and intelligible a law oe our mental constitu- 
tion, as. that by which Iam able to form the ses, notion, either of four or 
eight, five or ten, fifty or a hundred. 

_ With this susceptibility of relative suggestion, the faculty of judgment, as 
that term is commonly employed, may be considered as nearly synonymous ; 


and I have accordingly: often used it as synonymous, -in treating of the 


™ 
“a, 


ent relations. that have come under our review. 

But those who ascribe judgment:to man, aseribe to him also another fa- 
culty, which they distinguish by the name of reason,—though reasoning 
itself is found, when analyzed, to be nothing more than a series. of 7: 

whole is ‘thus represented as something different from all the parts which 


compose it. Whether the reason. syllogistically with the schoolmen, or ac- 


cording to those simpler processes of thought, which nature teaches, our 
reasoning is divisible into a number of consecutive judgments, or feelings of 
relation; and if we take away these consecutive judgments, we leave nothing 
behind, which: can be called a ratiocination. In a simple proposition, we 


take one step, or feel one-relation,—in. an enthymeme, we take two steps, or 
feel two relations;——in three  rela- 


a. syllogiem, we.take drop. staps,.on.dael. 
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tions ; but we never think, when. we speak of the motion of our limbs, that 
the power of taking three steps differs essentially from the power of taking 
one; and that we must, therefore, invent new names of bodily faculties for 
every slight variety, or even every simple repetition of movement. If this 
amplification of faculties would be absurd in treating of. the mére motion of 
our limbs, it is surely not more philosophic, in the case of the intellectual 
exercise. Whatever is affirmed, in any stage of our reasoning, is a relation 
of some sort,—of which, as felt by us, the proposition that affirms the relation 
is only a verbal statement,—is a series of such judgments, or feelings of 
relation, and nothing distinct from them, though the mutual relations of the 
series which together form the reasoning, have led us falsely to suppose, as I 
have said, that the whole is something more than all the parts which consti- 
tute the whole. . r : . 

The circumstance, which. led to the distinction of reason from faonens, 
was perhaps, however, not the mere length and mutual connexion of the 
series, so much as that mistake with respect to the power falsely ascribed ta 
the mind, of finding out by some voluntary process, these intervening proposi- 
tions, which serve as the medium of proof. ‘Fhe error on which this opinion 
is founded, I have already sufficiently exposed ; and, therefore, need not re- 
peat, ‘at any length, the confutation of it. © ' 

We cannot znvent, as 1 showed you, a single medium of proof; but the 
proofs arisé to us independently of our will; in the same manner, as the pri- 
mary subject of the proposition, which we analyze in our reasoning, itself 
arose. ‘The desire_of tracing all the relations of an object, when we medi 

tte, may co-exist with the successive feelings of telations as they arise,— 
ind it is this complex state of mind, im which intention or desire continues to 
co-exist, with these successive feelings, to which we commonly give the name 
of reasoning. But it surely is-not difficult to analyze this complex state, and 
to discover in it, as its only elements, the desire itself, with the, conceptions 
which it involves, or which it suggests, and the separate relations of these 
cnet which rise precisely as they arose, and are felt precisely as they 
were felt before, on other occasions, when no.such desire:existed, and when 
the relative objects chanced to present themselves. together to our percep- 
tion, or in our loosest and most irregular trains of thought. The permanence 
of the desire, indeed, keeps the object to which it relates more permanently 
before us,” and allows therefore, a greater variety of relative suggestions be- 
longing to it to arise ; but it does not affect the principle itself, which developes 
these relations. Each arises, as before, unwilled. We cannot will the feel- 
ing of a relation, for this would be to have already felt the relation which we 
willed ; as ‘to will a particular conception in a train of thought; would be to 
have already that —™ conception. Yet, while this power of willing 
conceptions and relations was falsely ascribed to the mind, it was. a very 
natural consequence of this mistake, that the reasoning, which involved the 
supposed invention, should be regarded as essentially different from the judg- 
ments, or simple feelings of relation, that involved no such exercise of volun- 
tary power. yy os 
_ Reasoning then, in its juster sense, as felt by us internally, is nothing more 
than a series of relative suggestions, of which the separate subjects are felt 
by us to be mutually related—as’ expressed in language, it is merely a series 
of propositions, each of which is only a verbal statement of some relation in- 
ternally felt by us. There is nothing, therefore, involved in the ratiocination 
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independently é accompanying desire, but a series of ‘feelings of relation, 
to the susce lity of which feelings, accordingly, the faculty called reason, 
and the faculty « ealled juds «ie may equally be reduced. If we take away 


_at each step YA > E neal relation, the judgment is:nothing, and if we 
ke away the*separate feelidt s termed judgments, nothing ‘remains to ber 
nae reasoning. m 


Another faculty; with which the mind has been enriched, by those sys» 
tematic writers, who have examined ifs phenomena, and ranked them under 
different powers, is the faculty of abstraction, a faculty by which we are 
supposed to be capable of separating in our thought certain parts of ,our 
complex notions, and of considering them thus abstracted from the rest. 

This supposed faculty, however, is not merely unreal, as ascribed to the 


mind, me I may add, even that a ag anh is impossible, since every: 


exertion of it would imply a contradi ° 

In abstraction, the mind is supposed to, single but a particular part of some 
one of its complex notions, for partic consideration. Butewhat is the 
me ofthe mind immediately. preceding this intentional seperedon—ite state 
moment ih which the supposed faculty is'conceived:te be called into 
exercise? Does it not involve necessarily the very abstraction which it is’ 
supposed to produce? and must we not, therefore, in admitting such apower 
of voluntary separation, admit an infinite series of preceding abstractions, to 
account for a single act of abstraetion? Ifwe know what we single out, we. 
have already performed all the separation which is necessary 3 if we do not 
know what we are singling out, and do not even know that we aré singling 
out any thing, the separate part of the complex whole may, indeed, ri 
our conception ; but it cannot arise by the operation of any voluntary faculty. 
That such conceptions do indeed arise, as states «ef the mind; there ¢ 1 be 
no question. In every sentence which we .ead—in every affirmation whic 
we make——in almost every portion of our silent train of thought, same de- 
composition of more complex perceptions ‘or notions has taken gree The 
exact recurrence of any Gomplex whole, at any two moments, is p ) 
what never'takes place. After we look at-a'scene before us, so | to 
have made every part of-it familiar, if we close our eyes to. think of i it in the 
yery moment of bringing our eyelids together, some change of this kind has 
Sand place. ‘The complex whole, which we saw the very instant before; 
when conceived by us in this instant succession,. is no-longer, in ‘every cir- 
cumstance, the same complex whole. Some part, ‘or rather many parts; are 
lost altogether. still greatér number of parts are variously diversified, 
and though we Id still call the*scene the same, it would appear to us a 
very different scene, if our conception could be ied and presented fo 
our eye, together with the real’ aes of which it ie to us’the copy. 


If this change takes place in a s ot instant, at longe rvals it cannot fail 
. “much more aati! Hedghcthe very interv ich gives oceasion 
greater diversity, ts the diversity itself from — ov 
us. 

Abstraction then—as far as consists in the rise of coniaeliais 
in the mind, which are parts of former mental affections; more complex than 
these, does unquestionably occur ;-and since it occurs, it must oceur accord- 
ing to laws which are truly laws of the mind, and must indicate some mental 
power, or powers, in consequence of which the « ons: termed — 
sale “At is ‘necessary, however, ta. have’ recourse: any peculiar facul- 
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ty, or are they not rather modifications of those ac the ‘mind, 
. which have been already considered by’ us ? 3 
Ih treating of those states’of the mind, whi¢h ae our generel notions, 

I have already, in a great measure, anticipated t rks, which it might a 
otherwise be necessary ‘to offer in explanation of abstraction. The relative 
suggestions sigh are, in truth, or at least involve as parts of the 
suggestion,—those very feelings, for th oe of which this peculiar 
faculty is assigned. e peréeive t two aie cts,~a rock, for example, and a 
tree: We press agairist them—they produce in us that sensation, which ¥ 
constitutes our feeling of festicoe ‘ We give the name of hardness to this - 
common property of the rnal objéets ; and our mere feeling of resem- 
blance, when referred to the esemblins objects, i is thus converted into an ab- 
straction. If we dre capable of feeling the’ resemblance, the = tone 
is surely already formed, and needs, therefore, no other power to produce it. 

To that pririciple of relative suggestion, by which wé feel the resemblance 
of objects in certain respects, to xclusion, consequently, of all the other 
cireumstances, i in which they have no resemblance, by far the greater num- 
ber’ of our abstractions, and those which most commonly go under that name, 
may, in this manner, be traced ; 3 since, in consequence of this principle of 
our mind, wé are’ almost inéessantly feeling some relation of similarity in 
objects, and omitting, in consequence, in this feeling of resemblance, the 
parts or circumstances of the complex wifolé, in which no similarity is felt. 
hat is thus termed abstraction, is the very notion of partial similarity. It 
ld Be as impossible to regard objects as similar in certain respects, with- 
‘ aving the eonceptions termed’ abstract, as to see, without vision, or to 
? without desire. ‘The capacity of the feeling. of resentblance, then, is 
the sdutce of the conéeptions termed abstr act. Many’of then, how- 
ever, may be referred, not to that susceptibility of the mmd, by which our 
relative stiggestions arise, but to that’ other susceptibility of su uggestions of 
another ‘kind, which we previously considered. In those eommion instances 
of simple suggestion; white ich philosophers have ascribed to a principle of asso- 
ciation, they never have thought it necessary to prove, nor have they even 
éontended, that the feelings which arise in consequence of this mere associa- 
tion, mast be exact transcripts of the former feelings in every respect, how- 
ever complex those former feelings may*have been; that, when we have 
seen a group of ‘objects. together, no part of this group can be recalled, 
witliout tle rest,—no rock; or stréamlet, of a particular valley, for example, 
without every tree, and ~— branch of every ‘tree, safe seen by us, 


waving over the little curtent, and every minute angle of the rock, as if 
measured with geometrical precision. Suggestions of images, so exact as » 
this, perhaps never occur; and if every conception, therefore, which meets 


some moa eal complex perception, which has given rise: to it, be 


the result of a fac hich is to be termed the faculty of ‘abstraction, the’ 
whole imagery of our’ thought which ‘has been ascribed to an. associating or 
suggesting principle, should have been considered rather as the result of this 
power, in its never ceasing operation. But if we allow, that in ordinary 
association, the principle of simple suggestion can account for the rise of 
conceptions, that omit some circumstances of the past, it would surely be 
absurd to attempt any limitation of the number of circumstances which may 
be omitted, by the operation of this principle alone, and to refer every cir- 
cumstance | ‘that is omitted beyond ‘this definite number, to another faculty, 


» © place, Prine | 
_ In-some former perception, might as readily be supposed to bring before us 
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absolutely distinct. The truth is, that it is only of certain parts of any com- 
plex perception, that our simple suggestions, in any case, are agit pl 
that the same power, which thus, without any effort of our volition, an even 
without our consciousness, that such a suggestion is on the point of taking 
before us, only three out of four circumstances, that co-existed 


wo of the four, or only one—and that the abstraction, in such a case, would 
e thus as independent of our will, as the simple suggestion ; since it wou 
9 in truth, only the simple,suggestion, under another name, being termed an 
bstraction, merely because, in certain cases, we might be able to remember 
he complex whole, with the circumstances omitted mm the former partial 
suggestion, and thus to discoyer, by comparison of the two eo-existing con- 
ceptions, that the one is to the other, as_a whole to some part of the whole. 
If this comparison could be made by us in every case, there is not a sing 
conception, in our whole. train of memory or fancy, which would not cal 
deserve to be denominated ‘an abstraction. . “" 
Many of the states of mind, which we term abstractions, might thus arise 
by mere simple suggestion, though we had_not, in addition to this capacity, 
that susceptibility of relative suggestion, by which we discover resemblance, 
and to which, certainly, we are indebted for the far greater number of feel- 
ings, which are termed abstract ideas,. ,'The partial simple suggestion of the 
qualities of objects, in our trains of thought, is less wonderful, when we. con- 
sider how our complex notions of objects are formed. In conceiving the 
hardness separately from the whiteness of an object, we,have no feeling that 
is absolutely new ; we only repeat the process by which ouf conceptions of 
ginally formed. We received them separately, through 
senses; and each, when it recurs separately, is but 
transcript of the primary separate sensation. Bee «ys 
But even though objects, as originally perceived, had been precisely; in 
ect, what they now appear to us,—concretes of many qualities— 
acity of relative suggestion, by which we feel the resemblances of 
objects, would be of itself, as I have said, sufficient to account for the ab- 
stractions, of which philosophers have written so much. It is superfluous, 
therefore, to ascribe to another peculiar faculty what must take, place, if we 
admit only the common mental susceptibilities, which all admit. If we are 


; 


capable of perceiving a resemblance of some sort, when we look at a swan 


and on snow, why should we be astonished that we have inyented the word 
whiteness, to signify the common circumstance of resemblance? Or. why 
should we have recourse for this feeling of whiteness itself to any capacity of 
the mind, but that which evolves to us the similarity which we are acknow- 
ledged to be capable of feeling ? : a 
Whatever our view of the origin of these partial conceptions may be, how- 
‘ever, the truth of the general negative argument, at least, must be admitted, 
that we have no power of singling out, for particular consideration, any one 
ex group; since, in the very intention of separating it from 


we ust have conceived before the supposed operation itself 


ne 
lace. 
he 
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to show, that all these phenomena, which are commonly ascribed to many 
distinct faculties, are truly referable only to two—the capacity of simple sug- 
gestion, which gives to us conceptions of external objects formerly perceived, 
and of all the variety of our past internal feelings, as mere conceptions, or 
fainter images of the past ; and the capacity of relative suggestion, by which 
the objects of our perception’ or. conception, that are themselves separate, no 
longer appear to us separate, but are instantly invested by us with various 
relations that seem to bind them to each other, as if our mind could give its 
own unity to the innumerable objects which it ae ds, and, like that 
mighty Spirit which once hoyered over the confusion of it Ms natul 
convert into a universe what was only chaos before. 
We have a capacity of concewing objects,—a capacity, of feeling th .- 
tions of abjects,—and to those capacities, all that is intellectual in our nature 
ducible. In treating of the phenomena of these two powers, | have not — 
rely examined,them, as. 1 would have done if no previous arrangements ~ 
the same phenomena had been made by philosophers, but I have’ examin- 
ed, afterwards, those arrangements also ; not omitting, as far as L know,'any 
one of the faculties of which those writers speak. Hit. has appeared, there- 
fore, in this review, that the distinctions which they have made have Re 
founded on errors, which we have been able to trace ; and that the faculties — 
of which they speak are all, not merely reducible, but easily reducible, or an 
the two classes of the intellectual phenomena, which | have ventured.to form, — — 
— this coincidence, or facility of corresponding, eduetion, must be allowed to 
furnish a very powerful argument in support of my arrangement, since the 
authors.who have formed systems essentially d rent, cannot be see 
have aceommodated the phenomena of which t] hey 
was not their own; though a theorist himself may [si 
with reason, be suspected of an intentional accomm 
the honour of his system, and in maby,more cases intentic 
distorting a single fact, or omitting a single. circumstance unfavou rable e 
own opinions, may, by the.influence of these opinions, as a more habi , 
of his thoughts, perceive, every thing in a stronger'light, which coincides with 
them, and scarcely perceive those objects with which they do not harmonize. 
hat ¢wo simple capacities of the mind should be suflicient to explain all, 
the variety of intellectual phenomena, which, distinguish man from man, in 
every tribe of savage and civilized life, may indeed-seem wonderful. But o 
such wonders, all science is nothing more than the dev elopement—reducing, 
and, bringing as it were, under a single, glance, the. innumerable objects that 
seemed to mock by their infinity, the very attempt of minute arrange 
The splendid ePID, of apparent ‘diversities, in that earth which we in eobabit, 
are reduced by us chemically, to a few elements, t in their separate 
classes, aré all similar to, each other. The motions, which it would be vain 
for us to sbi of numbering, of every nd of every particle of every 
_ mass, have been reduced to a few m tion still more simple ; and if 
‘we regard the universe. itself in the at in which it can be viewed— 
that which connects it with its Omnip - 
- wonders are to be, considered as the effect but of 0 
the will of God, : 
tions were present, as it were, and involve ved in: eative wi ing 
of a single instant comprehending - at onc , what | was a wards to occuf yo 
_and to fill, the whole immensity of space, a and the whole eter “ i 
: *s Tapes 
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LECTURE LI. 


RETROSPECT OF THE ORDERS OF 'THE PHENOMENA OF MIND, 
ALREADY CONSIDERED,—OF EMOTIONS,—CLASSIFICATION OF THEM, 
AS IMMEDIATE, RETROSPECTIVE, OR PROSPECTIVE,AND EACH OF 
THESE SUBDIVIDED, AS IT INVOLVES, OR DOES NOT INVOLVE SOME 
MORAL AFFECTION.—I. IMMEDIATE EMOTIONS, INVOLVING NO MORA 
AFFECTION —II. ‘CHEERFULNESS—MELANCHOLY. ‘ 


GentLemen, after the attention which we have paid to the class of exter- ' 
nal affections of the mind, and to.that great order of its internal affections, 
which I have denominated intellectual,’ the: only remaining phenomena, 
which, according to our original division, remain to’ be considered by us, are 
our emotions. - ' i Og 2 ‘ 

This order of our internal feelmgs, is. distinguished from the extérnal class, 
by the circumstanees which I have already pointed out, as the basis of the 
arrangement,—that they are not the’ immediate consequence of the presence 
of external objects ; but, when excited YBa without, are excited only 
indirectly, through the medium of those direct feelings, which are common 
termed sensations or perceptions. ‘They differ from the other order of the 
same internal class,—from the intellectual states: of mind, which constitute 
our simple or relative suggestions of memory or judgment,—by that peculiat 
vividness of feeling, which every one understands, but which it is impossible 


. to express, by any verbal definition; as truly impossible, as to define sweet- 


ness, or bitterness, a sound or a smell, in any other way, than by a statement 
of the circumstances in which they arise. ‘Phere is no reason to fear, how- 
ever, from this impossibility of verbal definition, that any one, who has tasted 
what is sweet or bitter, or enjoyed the pleasures of melody and fragrance, 
will be at all in danger of confounding these terms; and, as little réason is 
there to fear, that our: emotions will be confounded with’ our intellectual 
states of mind, by those who have simply remembered ‘and compared, and 
_have also loved, or hated, desired, or feared. -> 2 
Before we proceed to consider the order of emotions, it may be interesting 
to cast a short glance over the other orders of the phenomena of mind, before 
considered by us. ‘ : 
In the view which we have taken of the external or sensitive affections of 
the mind, we have traced those laws, so simple and so efficacions, which give 
to the humblest individual, by the mreditm of his corporeal organs, the pos- 
session of that almost celestial scene, in which he is placed, till he arrive at 
that nobler abode which awaits him,—connecting himi not merely with the 
earth which he treads, but indirectly also with those other minds, which are 
journeying with him in the same career, and that enjoy at once, by the same 
medium of the senses, the same beauties and glories that are shed around 
them, with a profusion so divine, as almost to indicate, of themselves, that a 
path so magnificent is the path to Heaven. A few rays of light thus reveal- 
ed to us, not forms and colours only, which are obviously visible, but latent 
thoughts, which no eye can see: a few particles of vibrating air enable mind 
to communicate to mind, its most spiritual feelings,—to awake and be 
awakened, mutually to science and benevolent exertion, as if truths, and 
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generous wishes, and agg itself, could be diffused in the weed voice that 
scarcely floats upon the 
Such are our mere sevdbitie Jeelings, resulting from the influence of exter- 
nal things, on our corresponding organs, which are themselves external. 
The view of the intellectual states of the mind, to which we next ptoteded, 
laid ‘open to us phenomena still more astonishing—thdse capacities, which 
we are enabled to discover in nature more than the causes of 
separate sensations which follow the affections of our nerves,—to 
*it proportion and design, and all those relations of ‘parts to.parts, 
becomes to us a demonstration of the wisdom that formed it,—cap 
which i inva single moment, we pass again over all the busiest adve 
all the years of our life, or, with a still more unlitnited range of thought} ar 
as it were, in that, remote infinity of space, where no ‘earthly | form 
: been, or, in the still more mysterious infinity of time,—in ages, wh en 
Je universe was not, nor any being, but that Eternal One; whose’ immut 
existence is s all which we conceive of eternity. ‘ +. 
Such are he wonders, of which we acquire the ——. in those 
nomena of the mind, which have been already reviewed by rd 
of feelings, which we are‘next to consider, are not less i important—no ; 
portant only im themselves, but also in.their elation to those other phenom 
which have been the subjects of our ingen ce they comprehend all 
higher delights which attend the exercise of our eat and intellecte 
functions. The mere pleasures. of .sense, indeed direct. and sim 
2 pleasures, we-do not owe to them; ‘but we owe to.theth every.- thing | w 


confers on those pleasures a more énnobling value, by -the. enjoyments of 
social affection which are mingled wit ema ne he 2. Snags 


enjoyment of them, looks to their Divine. “Author. | 
like manner,’ haye been so c stituted, with respect to ov 
of 3 mind, as to have had:all- b-vationemof these, our re 
ments; nnd creations of fancy, without one emotion. But 1 
tions which a them, of how little | alue of th the u 


this class, we 
tende ler regards ich make our remembraices sacred—for 
of uth, and “elon, mankind, without which, to ee 

reward us, in our discovery d diffusion of k wledge, t ati 
cise of judgment would be a fatigue rather than a satisfaetion— and for all 
that delightful wonder which we feel, when we contemplate the, admirable 
creations of fancy, or the still more admirable beauties of their unfading 
h which is ever before usy and the imitation of whic! , as 
y said, is the only «mitation that is its iginality. By our 
tio s, we are mere spectators of the chinery of thé uni- 
living and inanimate; by our emoti sy we are admirers of nature, 

; of man, 2 Jorers of God. The earth, ithout them, would be only a 
field of colours, inhabited by beings who may contribute indeed, more:per- 
manently, to our means of physic than any one of the init 
forms which we behold, but who, bi in 
capable of’ affecting us with pain or pl 
forms and colours, which would me 
and listless eye ; and God himself, 
vorship, would be: only’the — y 


Hae our weary 
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In the picture which I have now given of our emotions, however, Ihave . 


presented them to you in their fairest aspects ; there are aspects, which they 
assume, as terrible as these are attractive; but even, terrible as they are, 
are not the less interesting objects of our contemplation. ‘They are the 


enemies with which our moral combat, in the. warfare of life, is to be carried 
on; and, if there be enemies that are to assail us, it is good for us to Know 
all the arms and all the arts with which we are to be assailed ; ‘as it is goo 


for us to know all the misery which would await our defeat, as much as all 
: victory, therefore, the more sure. , 
ur emotions of this formidable class, is to be found every 
ean render life guilty and miserable,—a single hour of which, 
r be aw hour of uncontrolled dominion, may destroy happiness for 
ve little more of virtue than is necessary for giving all its horror 
q ‘There are feelings, as blasting to every desire of good that may 
till linger in the heart of the frail victim who is not yet wholly corrupted, as 
SE "a ie gales of the desert, which not merely lift in whirlwinds the 
ands that have.often been tossed before, but wither even the few fresh 
es, which, on some spot of scanty verdure, have still been flourishing 
general sterility. wert 
n-we consider the pire generous, as well as the selfish and ma- 
nt desires of man, in the effects to which they have led,—that is to say, 
we consider the varieties of some of our mental affections of this 
class,—we may be said to consider every thing which man has done and: 
suffered, because we consider every thing from which his actions and his 
very sufferings have flowed.’ Allcivil history is nothing more than the 
record:of the passions of a few leaders of mankind. . “ Happy, therefore,” 
it has been said, ‘the people whose history is the most wearisome to read. 
Whatever the Cesars, and Alexand nd the other disturbers of the peace 
of nations, have perpetrated, may have been planned with relation to the 
particular circumstances of the time ; but this very plan, even when accom- 
modated to temporary circumstanéés, was the work of some human emotion 
which is not of a month, or year, or age but of every time. In perusing the 
nafrativés of what they did, we feel that. we are reading not so much the 
history of the individuals, as’ the history of oar ean nature,—of those 
passions by which we* are agitated, and which, e the race of mankind 
continue to subsist, will always, but for the securer restraints which politieal 
wisdom and the geheral state of society may have imposed, be sufficiently 
ready to repeat the same project of personal advancement, at the same 
expense of individual virtue and public happiness.” ‘The: study of the 


‘ . 


~ mental ee their genefal aspect, as it*is the study of the sources 


of haman actio us, in one sense, a sort of compendious history of the 
civil affairs of the world, ‘ history, not merely of the past and the present, 
but of the future also. ‘It resembles, in this respect, what we are told of the 
ner | metaphysical romance,—that in physiognomy his penetration was 
that “ from the picture of any person he could write his life, and from 
the features of the parents, draw the features of any child that was to be 
born.” Such, in some measure, though certainly far.less exaet, is that 
future history of the world, which a speculator on the state and prospects of 
civil society draws from a knowledge of the nature of man.’ be tniy err, 
indeed, in dit. male things ; but every political regulation 
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zy ’ ’ eu pare 
must, in part, at least, proceed on views of events that do not'yet exist, as 
thus prophetically imaged inthe very nature of the mind, or it scarcely can «, 
deserve the name of an act of legislative wisdom ; and he is truly wisest 
politician, who is, in this sense, the most accurate historian of the. 


latter mode appears to me, on the whole, more advisable, as af 
advantages, direct and indirect, and allowing equally the necess 
in each partieular case. If I were to treat, of them only as elem 
ings, they might be classed under a very few heads,—the whole > 

ceive, or certainly, at least, the greater number of them, under the following : 
Joy, grief, desire, astonishment, respéct, contempt, and the two op site 
species of vivid feelings, which distinguish to us the actions that are deno- 
minated. vicious or virtuous. But, though the vivid feelings, to which we 
give these names, may, from their general analogy, admit of being compre- 
herided in this brief arrangentent, it must be remembered, that brief as the © 
vocabulary is, it comprehends feelings, which, though analogous, are still not 
precisely the same,—that the single word joy, for example, expresses many 
varieties of delightful feelings, the single word desire, many feelings, which, 
in combination with their particular objects, are so modified by these, as to 
appear to us, in their complex forms, almost as different as any other feelings 
of‘our mind which we class under different names. ‘It is in their complex 
State that they impress themselves most strongly on our observation in others, 


and form, in ourselves, all that renders most interesting to us the present and 


the future, and all that is most vivid 


ee 


vivid in our remembrances of the past. Con- 

sidered, therefore, in this aspect, they admit of much illustration from the { 

whole field of human life, and afford opportunities for many practical refer- |) 

ences to conduct, and many analyses of the motives that secretly influence 

it,—for which there oe carcely be a place, if they were to be considered 
i 


simply as elementar . ILrepeat, therefore, that the order in which 
I intend to treat of them, will regard them»in their ordinary state of compli- 
cation with particular conceptions or other emotions, though I shall be care- 
ful, at the same pi state to you, in every’case, as minutely as may be in, 
my power, the elements of which the complex whole is composed. ~~ 
In treating of them in this view, the most obvious principle of: general’ ar- 
rangement seems to me to be one of which I have already more than once 
availed myself,—their relation to time,—as immedzate avolving no notions ; 
, of time whatever,——as retrospective, in relation to the past,—or as prospec- / 
tive, in relation to ‘the future. Admiration, remorse, hope, may serve as 
particular instances, to illustrate my meaning in this distinction which I would 
make. We admire what is before us,—we feel remorse for som e past 
crime;—we hope some future good. , nis * 
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In conformity with this arrangement of our emotions, as immediate, retro- 
spective, prospective, the first set which we have to consider, are those which 
-arise without involving necessatily any notion of time. — . 

These immediate emotions, as I have termed ‘them, may be subdivided 
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, ‘ty accotdinig’ to the most inte of their ‘relations, as they do not involve any 
‘ oe feeling that can ,be termed Sl as‘ they,do involve some moral affec- 
‘dion. he," be fy, ; 


it yf the Secotey kind, wbielt do not. front necessarily any toe affection, 

, » pree ecrfulness, melancholy,—out wonder atwhat is new and unexpected,— 

» .. OUR, mental weari of what is long continued without interest,—our feeling 

a beauty, and that opposite emotion, which has no corresponding and equal 

_ Re “pame, since ugliness‘can scarcely be regarded as co-extensive with it,—our 
* feelings of sublimity and ludicrousness. 

To the latter subdivision may be referred the vivid feelings, that constitute 
to our he we distinguish by the names of wice, and virtue,—if these 
vivid ele considered simply as emotions, distinct from the judgments, 
which may ‘at the same time measure actions, in reference to some particular 
standard of morality, or to the amount of particular or general good, which 
they may have tended to produce, and which might so measure them, with- 
out any moral,emotion, as a mathematician measures thé proportion of one 
figure to another, our emotions of love and hate,—of -synipathy with the 
happy and with the miserable,—of pride and humility, in the various forms 


which these assume. ‘ . 
These, if not all,,are at least the most imperinnt of our wnmediate emotions. 
Ys ” 


The first emotions, then, which we haye to consider, of that order which 
has no reference to time, are Cheerfylness and Melancholy. 
Cheerfulness, which, at every moment, may be considered only as a modi- 
4 ficatign of joy, is a sort of perpetual ‘gladness. It is that state, which, in 
every one,—even in those of the most gloomy disposition,—remains for some 
‘ time after any event of unexpected happiness,—though the event itself may 
not be present to their conception at the time ;—and which, in many of 
gayer temperament, seems to be almost a constant frame of the mid. In 
the early period of life, this alacrity of spirit is like that bodily alacrity, with 
which every*limb, as it bounds along, seems to have a delightful conscious- 
ness of its vigour. To suspend the mental cheerfulness, for any length of 
time, is, then, as difficult, as to keep fixed, for any length of time, those 
muscles, to which exercise is almost a species of repose, and repose itself 
fatigue. , In more advanced life, this sort of animal gladness is rarer. We 
are not happy, without knowing why we are happy ; and though we may still 
be susceptible of joy, perhaps as intense, or even more intense than in our 
"yea nreflecting merriment, our joy must a a cause of corre- 
sponding importance. Yet, eyen down to the close xtreme old age, there 
still recur occasionally some gleams of this almost instinctive happiness, like 
a vision of other years, or, like those brilliant and unexpected corruscations, 
* which sometimes flash along. the midnight of a wintry sky, and of which we 
are too ignorant, of the circumstances that produce them, to know when to 
redict their return. 
Of Melancholy, 1 may remark, in like manner, that it is a state of 
¢) which even the gayest must feel, for some time after any calamity, and: 
| many feel for the greater part of life, without any particular Be ws 
which they can ascribe it. Without knowing why they should be sorrowful, 
they still are sorrowful,—even though the weathercock should not have’ 
moved a single point nearer to the east, nor a single additional cloud sven 
little more shade to the vivid brightness’ of the sun. od , 


i 
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I need not speak of that extreme depression, which constitutes the most 
miserable form of insanity, the most mis disease,——that fixed and 
deadly gloom of soul, to which there is no sunshine in the summer sky,—no 
verdure or blossom in the summer field, no kindness in affection,—no purity 
in the very remembrance of innocence itself,—no Heaven, but Hell,—no 
God, but a demon of wrath. . With what strange feelings of more than com- 
miseration, must we imagine Cowper to have written that picturesque 
description, of which he was himself the subject: 


‘ : 
“« Look where he comes. In this embower'd alcove 
Stand close concealed, and see a statue move ;- 
Lips busy, and eyes fix'd, foot falling slow, ae 
Arms hanging idly down, hands clasp’d below!— = | 
That tongue is silent now ;—that silent tongue ; 
Could argue once, could jest, or join the song— 
Could give advice, could censure or commend, 
Or charm the sorrows of a drooping friend. iy ’ 
Now,* neither heathy wilds, nor scenes as fair . 

As ever recompensed the peasant’s care, . 

Nor gales that catch the scent of blooming groves, 

And waft it to the mourner, as he roves, 

Can call up life, into his faded eye-- 

That passes all he sees, mahocdod by.”t 


Cases of this: dreadful kind, — are fortunately rare ;—but some 
degree of melancholy all, must have experienced—that internal sadness, 
which we diffuse unconsciously fod our own mind over the brightest and 
gayest objects without, almost in the same manner, and with the same unfail- 
ing -certainty, as we, invest them, with the + CLOTS, which are only in our 
mental vision. . 


he scenery, which Eloise describes, i is sufficiently gloomy of itself—But 
with what additional gloom does she Sloud it in her description : 


“ The darksome pines, that, o’er yon rock reclined, 

Wave high, and murmur to the hollow wind, 

The wandering streams that shine between the hills, 

The grots that echo to the tinkling rills, 

The dying gales, that pant upon the trees, 

The lakes that quiver to the curling breeze ; 

No more these scenes my meditation aid, » 

Or lull to rest the visionary maid ; 

But o’er the twilight groves and dusky caves, 
inding aisles and intermingled graves, - 
felancholy sits, and round her throws % 

“A deathlike silence, and a dread repose. 

: Her gloomy presence saddens all the scene, x 

Shades every flower, and darkens every green, 

Deepens the murthur of the falling’ floods, 

And breathes a browner horror on the etoretia 


Of the melancholy of common life, there are two species that have little .. 
+ roi There is a sullen gloom, which disposes to unkindness, and 

d passion ; a fretfulness, in all the daily and hourly intercourse of . 
familiar life, whieh, if it weary at last the assiduities of friendship, sees only — 
the neglect which it has forced, and not the perversity of humour which gave 


* Then,—Orig. H 


t Cowper’s Poems. Retirement, v. 263-088, ae S51 — SRR. 337—340 
t Pope’s.Epistle of Eloise to” Abelard «wv. 155—170 - 
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occasion to it, and soon learns to hate, therefore, what it considers as ingra- 
titude and injustice,——or, which, if friendship be still assiduous as before, 
sees, in these very assiduities, a proof not of the strength of that affection, 
which has forgotten the acrimony to sooth the supposed uneasiness which 
gave it rise, . a proof that there has been no offensive acrimony to be 
forgotten, and persists, therefore, in every peevish caprice, till the domestic 
tyranny become habitual. This melancholy temper, so poisonous to the 
happiness, no the individual only, but of all those who are within the 
circle of its influence, and who feel their misery the more, because it may, 
perhaps, arise from one whom they strive, and vainly strive, to love, is 
temper of a vulgar mind. But there is a melancholy of a gentler species, a 
melancholy which, as it arises, in a great measure, from a view of the suffer- 
ings of man, disposes to a warmer love of man the sufferer, and which is 
almost as essential to the finer emotions of virtue, as it is to the nicer-sensi- 
bilities of poetic genius. This social and intellectual effect of philosophic 
melancholy’ is described with a beautiful selection of moral images, by the 
Author of the Seasons. 


“ He comes! he comes! in every breeze the Power 
Of Philosophic Melanchoiy comes! 
His near approach the sudden-starting tear _ 
The glowing cheek, the mild dejected air, 
The soften’d feature, and the beating heart, 
Pierc’d deep with many a virtuous pang, declare. 
_ O’er all the-soul his sacred influende breathes! Fs 
Inflames imagination ; through the breast 
‘fathbabbrety tenderness ; and far 3 i 
Beyond dim earth exalts the swelling thought, © 
Ten thousand thousand fleet ideas, such — bo) 
As never mingled with the vulgar dream, we 
Crowd fast into the mind’s creative eye. ees 
As fast the correspondent passions rise, . + 
_As varied, and as high ; Devotion rais’d he ae 
To rapture, and divine astonishment ; ‘ 
The love of Nature, unconfin’d, and, chief, 
Of human race: the large ambitious wi8h, 
To make them blest ; the sigh for suffering worth 
Lost in obscurity ; the noble scofn — Dp 
Of tyrant pride ; the fearless great 
The wonder which the dying iot draws, 
Inspiring glory through rem time ; 
Th’ awaken’d throb for virtue, and for fame ; # 
The sympathies of love, and friendship dear ; 
With all the social offspring of the heart.’* 
- “ eS ; i ‘ 
The same influence is, by another poet, made peculiarly impressive, by a 


a 
ny 


" very happy artifice. In Akenside’s Ode to Cheerfulness, which opens with 


a description of many images and impressions of gloom, and in which the 


Power, who alone can dispel them, is invoked to perform this divine office, 
he returns at last to those images of tender sorrow, which he would be un- 


- willing to lose, and for the continuance of which, therefore, he invokes that 
very cheerfulness, which he had seemed before to invoke for Beyer 


purpose :—— ap 
; “Do thou conduct my fancy’s dreams, i 4 
; To such indulgent placid themes, , Pen 
PY As just the struggling breast may cheer / a 
And just suspend the starting tear, . 


* Thomson’s Seasons. Autumn, vy. 1002—1027. ; 7 
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Yet leave that sacred sense of woe, 


Which none but friends and lovers know.”* ‘ : 


every description which has been given by those who | 
pictures of the rise and progress of this high character of thou 
scriptions, I have said, are imaginary, but they still show sufficiently the ex- 
tent of that observation, on which so general an agreement must have been 
founded. The melancholy, indeed, is not inconsistent with occasional emo- 
tions of an opposite kind ; on the contrary, it is always supposed to be cou- 
pled with a disposition to mirth, on occasions in which others see perhaps as 
little cause of merriment, as they before saw of melancholy,—but the general 
character to which the mind most readily returns, is that of sadness,—a sad- 
ness, however, of that gentle and benevolent kind, of which I before spoke. 
The picture which Beattie gives of his Minstrel is exactly of this kind; and 
even if it had not absolute truth, must be allowed to have at least that relative . 
truth, which consists in agreement with the notion, which every one, of him- 
self, would have been disposed previously to form :— Hi 


“ And yet poor Edwin was no vulgar boy ; , 
Deep thought oft seem’d to fix his infant eye; ‘ 
Dainties he heeded not, nor gaud, nor toy, 
‘ Save one short pipe, of rudest minstrelsy. 
- _ Silent when glad,—affectionate though shy ; ‘ 
__., And new his look was most demurely sad, ©. ~ 
And now he laugh’d aloud, yet none knew why ; 
o The neigh! ours stared and sighed, yet bless’d the lad ; 


i 


- Some deemed him wondrous wise, and some believed him mad. 


‘ . ; 
_, “Tn truth, he was a strange and wayward wight, 
Fond of each gentle and each dreadful scene, 
~ In darkness and in storm he found delight, 
No less than when on ocean-wave serene, 
The Southern sun diffused his dazzling sheen. A 
: bod m Even sad vicissitude amused his soul ; 
And if a sigh would sometimes intervene, 
’ And down his cheek a tear of pity roll, Y 
veet he wish’d not to control.”t 


A sigh, a tear so s 
" Be ke 4 8 : ‘ 

The state of melancholy, as I have already remarked, when it is not con- 
stitutional and permanent, but temporary, is a state which intervenes between 
the absolute affliction of any great calamity, and that peace to which, by the a 
benevolent arrangement,of Heaven, even melancholy itself ultimately leads. ) 
As it is nearer to the time of the calamity, and the consequent profound afilic- 
tion,—the melancholy: itself is more profound, and .gradually softens into 
tranquillity, after a period, that is in some degree proportioned to the violence 
of the affliction. bo a 

© Finem dolendi, etiam qui consilio non fecerat, tempore invenit,”{ says 
Seneca. What then, you say, shall I forget my friend? No! He is not tobe 
forgotten. But soon, indeed, would he be forgotten, if his memory were to 
last only with the continuance of your grief. Fixed and sad as your brow 
now may be, it will soon require but a trifle to loose it into smiles. ‘Quid, . 
9, inquis, obliviscar amici.? Brevem illi apud te memoriam promittis, si” 
1 dolore mansura est, Jam istam frontem ad risum quzlibet fortuita res ~ 
* Vv 157-162 t Book I. Stanza xvi, and xxii. . $ Epist. 63. ; 


Boy Les deux Consoles, Chavaes, Ato. edit. of v7, tom. xiv. p. 86, 87 
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transferet. Non differo in lon 
quo etiam acerrimi luctus sade el teo 
ista tristitie discedet. ~ Nunc ipse custodis dolorer 


quoque elabitur, eoque pct 1s quo es rior desinit.”* 
he oi ilosop! of Cophi s,” says Voltaire, in 

pleasing of title ales, “ was one day in com any Ww 

who was in- aiMiction, ‘and who had very. 


) t y 
Madam, said peg her, the Queen of England, the daught 
Henry, was as delete as you. She was almost dro a 
our rt channe she saw her royal husband perish on 
Vv 


I am sorry for her, said the ley syand she began to weep rr 
misfortunes. 

“ But, said Citophilus, think of nl Stuanie She loved, bef 10 
bly, a most eplagpiacan, who sung the finest tenor i 1 tl gor dig 
husband killed usician before her very eyes; and rd 
friend, and pairs el Queen Elizabeth, who first opt : 

- eighteen years, contrived to have her beheaded on a scaffold, covered m 
beautifully with the finest black.—That was very cruel, answered the la 
and she sunk back into her melancholy as before. 

* You have perhaps heard of the beautiful Joan of Naples, said the com- 
forter. She was seized, you know, and strangled. —I jhave a Mege re- 
membrance of it, said the lady. } . 


** J must tell you, added ue other, the adventures of a que 5 wo we was 
dethroned in ae after supper, and’ who died in a 


I know the whol replied. _ cf} ie ee 
a ; of being sc miserable, e 


“ Well, how can you think. « ; $0 1 any 
queens and mon ladies have been miserable before ' He- 
cuba ! Think of Niobe !—Ah! said the lady, if L had lived in in e, or 

, if,to 


in the time of those beautiful princesses of whom y 
comfort them, you had tol them ay griefs, do you in ee wi have 
listened to you? 


“ The next day the ohilamaiee lost his y son, "a ¥, very 
point of death with afflicti The lady got a list m kings 
“He read — 


oi hree mon 


who had lost their children, and carried it to the e ph 

found the list to be very ace for he and did a we th ‘ 
afterwards, they met again, and y eae es meeting, to nd 
themselves so gay» They resc in medial ect = pagal statue 
to Time, and rs this inscription to be > pat upon Comfort- 


er > ‘ . 
The tale, it must be s ‘aithful picture of the power of 
time, the universal comforter, and of the Se es inefficacy of the ordi- 


nary topics of consolation. But how is it, that time does produce thi S 
fect ? Some remarks, which I formerly made ae treating of associatio v1 

aid us, I think, in explaining the mystery. | | 
A very easy solution of it, is sometimes we by the an alogy 
pains and pleasures, which b ome more tolerable in the é 
2ss.delightful in the other case, when ide continued 5 


dmitted to a considerable extent—but i i 
ition d, me feel bodily pain, in 
By, 63. " 


; 


4 


a 
2 * git 
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re, because our nervous frame is oppressed by the continued suffering... 
in the case of grief, there is not this oppression; and when we have 
_ ceased to grieve for one calamity, we are still as susceptible as before of the 
hel eae tiger es co a se ibaanas 
emotion itself, and require only Some new calamity to feel again, with the 
same acuteness, all the agony which we suffered. P 
_. Tt is not mere corporeal exhaustion, therefore, that can account for the 
a? =. : , th ecoun 
| oapee f sorrows It is because the source of the sorrow itself is remov- 
ed, as it wer 


e 


at a distance, and has admitted, inthe meanwhile, of various / 


soothing associations ; and, still more, of various other emotions, which, ~ 


without any relation to our grief itself, have modified and softened it, by ex- 
citing an interest that was incompatible with it, or rather that changed its 
very nature, by the union with it which they may have formed. * 

The melancholy emotion, which remains after any greatvaffliction,—after 
the death, for example, of a husband or a child, is, of course, when recent, 


combined with few feelings that do not harmonize with the grief itself, and 


nt it, perhaps, rather than diminish its Ina short time, however, 
from the mere unavoidable events of life, other feelings, suggested by these 
events, combine with that melancholy, with which they co-exvst, so as to form 
with it one complex state of mind. When the melancholy remembrance 
recurs, it recurs, therefore, not as it was before, but as modified by the com- 
bination of these new feelings. In the process of time, other feelings, that 
may casually, but frequently co-exist with it, combine with it in like manner ; 
the complex state of mind: partaking thus gradually less and Jess of the na- 
ture oft re affliction, which constituted the original sorrow, till at length 
it becomes so much softened and diversified by repeated combinations, as 
scarcely to»retain the same character, and to be rather sadness, or a sort of 
gentle, tenderness, than affliction. The co-existence of the melancholy 
thought, when it*recurs, with other new feelings that may be accidentally 
excited at the time, constitutes, then, I conceive, one of the ehief circum- 
stances on which the softening influence depends. cod mortea 
It must be remembered too, as a very strong circumstance additional, that 
the effect is not confined to the direct feeling itself, but that every surround- 
ing object, which before was associating perhaps chiefly with the object of 
regret, and recalled this object more Eceecsslh than any other, becomes 
, afterwards associated with other objects, which it recalls more frequently 
than the object of regret, in consequence of that secondary law of suggestion, 
by which feeli Baypacently co-existing or proximate, rise again more readily 
in mutual succession. tee Te Fok: 
There is scarcely an object which can meet a father’s eye, soon after the 


death of his child, which does not. bring that child before him, thus aggra~ 


vating, at every moment, the sorrow which was felt the very moment preced- 
ing. If, even at this period of récent affliction, we could, by any contri- 
vance, prevent these melancholy suggestions, by, suggestions of apifterent 
Kind it iS evident, that we should not merely preva ze aggravations of 


? 
distre 
felt be 


, by the revival of thoughts and emotions, which would have no 
ar relation to x object lost. This, which we cannot by any contri- 
c tely produ 


" ce, is the effect which time necessarily produces, by 

mdering stronger the suggestion of recent objects and events, and thus 

king every thing which meets our eyes, a memorial of every thing more 

oe him whom we lament. What time more fully produces, is produced, 
ou. I, 68 - ' 


% 


sogpich they occasion, but could not fail even to alleviate what was © 


* 
++ 
a: 


- in some degree, by mere change of scene,—especially if the country tht 


and the 


ducing the same happy influence. 
e bt 
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‘ 


which we pass be new to us—and is produced ~— in both, ~by | 
the operation of the same principle. ° 
Another "very abundant source of the misery which is felt, in such nection” 
affliction, is the relation of the object lost to all the plans which have en- 
gaged us, and all the hopes which we have been formi These, as’the 
recent objects of thought, and its liveliest objects, mustyof co by the o 
ration of the common laws of suggestion, frequently arise to ei T 
all now, however, seempfrustrated, and our whole life, as it , in those 
feelings which‘alone constituted life to us, suddenly xent or broken. He who 
listens to the lamentations of a disconsolate parent, "for the loss of an only 
child, cannot fail to perceive how much of the affliction depends on this very 
pee and how readily the delightful cares of education in past , 
qually delightful hopes of years that were to cone arise to imbit- 
ter the anguish of the present. ‘These cares and hop — arise, 
indeed, because they were the chief feelings with which the mi n 
occupied. In the progressof time, however, other cares and ee 
unconnected with thes lost object of regard, must necessarily e 
mind; and these, as more recent, arise, of course, more readily by sug 
tion, dnd thus fill not’ the busy hours ‘of, action only, but the very hou sg 
meditation and repose. i 
On these causes combined, I conceive the soothing influence of ti 
depend. The. melancholy is less frequently excited, because fewe 
now escall aah it is at Pe time, gent when it is excited ; ; beca 
it ri vled, as re, with othe lings 1 ‘have at re 
tim aobedaith it, and modified it; and these cireumstan es, if th 
be not ‘suffitient to account for the tr quillity or serene grief which u : 
ly arises, must at least be allowed to be circumsta 
ly with whatever other unknown circumstance may be smn) in pro- 


Of the facts which this theory of the mollifying influenc ssumes, 
there’can be no question. The same principle, by which th cts that 
surround us were originally conneeted with the conception ri the object of 
our regret, must, of course, continue its operation, a ret ject itself has 
certainly ceased to-exist, and must connect vected objects, therefc i 

In like m an ner, the. +n E ee 


fore connected the sn 


» combination of feelings e peculia idness to any one of our emo- 
tions, must continue to combine new feelings with the very affliction ; and to 
combine new fee! “in so gree to alter its sa in the 
same way as th e th thous : ndness, to. which reciprocal friendship . 
* gives occasion, alt ually, by au Sfihich t with theirown united influ- 
.» ence, those simple foslions of ok d ir iihich the ree ms had its origin. 
Such, then, is the meat Ne rate that man cannot ] 
ve wretched, from griefs to which’ as not led ae sorrow, _ 
* even though it had nothing else ti comfort it, Veron a never-fai 
_from.that very continuance o affictoagiv ich, on for our peri 
have seemed capable only of aggravating it. e is 
_ once lessening the tendency to suggestion of im ge of om, 
that very sorrow when the images arise. 
‘ nee "as alt -END OF VOLUME FIRSTs 
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